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Fatroduction 


CULTURE AND CiVILIZATION 

In cultiral anthropology, Tylor (1671) is the first anthropologist ta 
introduce the tenn “ctyiliration’, But in his use, the rerm slands synonymous 
to tne term ‘cultere’. Krocher emphasizes the differenee in meunine for these 
two tens. Thoueh he did nat define the term civilization but put forward 
some of ilk characterislies. For bin, every culture ig a composite historical 
erowth out of elements most of which have been borrowed from other 
cultures, Thus he meant the grand complex of cultures as civilization. In jus 
(lefinition of elviizution, Krocber writes —“ Civilization is Lhe assem Hage of 
the styles (ellowed by the inhabitants af certain duration of time could then 
consist ofa style a? manner of pe wernoent aelded io a style of Jaw and another 
of sactal relations, further a characteristic manner of production and economy 
of religious belief organisation plus what we ordinarily call its style of 
lilerature, art, music and archiletlure “ (Kregber, 1964, p. 40. Quated fram 
Singer, P9%2, p. 252), Kroeber’s approach is essentially telescopic, 


diavhronie, und vultural. (Singer, 1Y72, np. 254). 


In 1930's Redfield has attempted ta maintaim parity between culture and 
sactety in the context of studyme a civilization, which has both great regional 
scape and great hisborie depuh. “ Lis a ereat whole, in space and io ime, by 
yirtie of complexity of the organization which maintains and cultivates its 
irudilion ane communicates thern from the pret tradition to many and varied 
tacal societies within) it" (Redfield, 1/973, p. 59), Unlike Eroveher, Redficld’s 
approach is essentially microscopic, synchronic, and social-cultural (Singer, 
1972, p. 233). Redfield has further stated that cach envilization has gut tac 
charactertsiic structures “societal structure’ and ‘cultural structure’. Fhe 
‘savielal slructure’ cents of the total network of social! relations that 


connects the communities af diltercot kinds 10 one another over a long period 


of ume. The networks of marrage and kin, trade unc work, religiaus 
pilgrimage and political administration and organization form thes stoiwtire 
The ‘cultural structure’ 1 the structure of ulcas ane the praducts of the ideas, 
that 1s its cultural traditions. This structure t compaund and complex as is the 
saclelak structure fur in every envilizalinn there ate the ‘high’ cultural 
traditions of the ‘reflective few" (great tradition) and the law folk traditinns of 
thy ‘ynreflective muny’ (lithe traction), Tnese difterent levels or dimensions 
of a civiltzauon's cultural structure interact constantly wath cach uther 
{Redheld, 156, p. 41; alsa Singer, (972, p. 255). Sa it appears that 
eiviltzatoon as a method af socral culdural anthropolopy offers a scope to the 


heterogeneity of a complex society, 


TRADITION AND CIVILIZATION 

The term ‘tradition refers to the srmilanty in cultural elements, which 
persists throueh a considerable span of time in a felatively restricted 
peographical area. 111s comment employed at an intemmedtate level at 
acieralization to refer to the complexities of related tralis. Traditions are used 
in culture-historical reconstmiction as indicators of significant cultural 
camlinuity throwsh tome and of penene relationships between cultures. 
Cultural similarity, which is restricted to a namow time span, covers a laree 


ecopraph iil area. 


Vradigions are values, beliefs, rules, and behavioral patterns that are shared by 
a gtoup of people and passed on to the generation next as part of the 
suction process. Tradigon provides pattern of daily behavior to the 
society as well as the concept af morality, A tradition telly to the members of 
the soctety what kinds of behaviors are expected from them. [t also provides 
an caplanauion Cor duing the same. Uhe dictionaries mention almost tie same 
meaning under the entry of tradition. “Traditicm also refers to Lhe transmission 


af knowledge, practices, etc., from generation to generation originally in orul 


ferns. Tradigon is that which is $0 ctransmuidied, a body of belicls and usage 
handed «town from generation ta generation. If is a custom so long continued 


1" 


that if has afmesc the force of law.” (Webster Comprehensive Pictionary, 
EYOS. p. (330). “Tradition also is a jong established and generally accepted 
custom ur methad of procedure, having almost the foree of a law; ar 
Immemerial usage, the body of the experiences and usage of any branch or 
achool of ant or literature, handed down by predecessors and eenerally 
Followed, Hes the embarliment of an old established custiim or institution of 


‘relic’ (Orford Dhetonary, (965, p. 226). 


In relatively homogenous ‘socielics, the tradition often provides only one 
acceplable way of doing throws. Vradtiions are followed borause that is what 
the ancestors did. Hence, the tradition acquires a sacred quality, The tradidons 
of pnmitive proups wre oral und cur be rewerkead to justify the new silvations. 
In camplex soculies, variuus subgroups perpetual different traditions and 
there 1s a greater tendency to question the validity of a given tradition as the 
only svalem of explanation under the whiten (Hunter & Whitten, 1976, p. 
491). 


Kedfield (1938) has used the term “tradition® with an anthropological bearng. 
He defines civilization an the basis of his concept of truditian. In a civilization 
cre 18 a “ereal tradition’ of the reflective few, and there is a litte tradition of 
tie largely ‘unredlective many’, The preat tradition is cultivated im schools or 
temples while the [title tradition works itself out and keeps itself gouge in che 
Lives of the uniettered in thelr village communties. The tradition of the 
phtlosophers, theologians, literary persons, and intelligentsia is such a 
trackitien thal ws comgeigusdy cultivated und handed down. ‘Vhe little traditiang 
is laken for granted and is not submitted under senuiny or refinement and 
improvement. Tradition flows fram che masters ta disciples who cultivate 


their work within their own eireles. Tne great and lite traditions are 


interdependent and continue to do se by affecting each other over a longer 


oeriod af time, 


very areut tradilicn jigs cts masters und the humanistic scholars of that 
tradition are in a position to tell us about them how their teachings reach ta 
the commoan people. The civiwalion contains thought, which ig expressed 
throweh tie symbolic action. Also, the ceilisation is commpound cn the sense 
that 1t has parts or levels, cach present in some of the peap.e who carry on that 
purt more than the wtners. Apart fram the commoners, these people live 
noafably ditierent lives in villages, cities or shrinewenters,ieinples or 
monasteries. These purls or levels of givilization are something other than 
iocal (re@ionalys cultures. They are something different from the subcultures 
characterizing the occupational proups concerned with the secular specialist. 
They are different because the Jearing of che great lradition is an outenoth 
of the litde tradition and an exenuglar for the people whe carry ihe litie 
tradition. The greal and little traditions are dimensions of ane another. The 
people: who carry on the lower layer and those who muimuin tre high alike 


recognize the same order of ‘highness’ and ‘lowliness’. 


When the anthropologist studics an isolated primitive community, the context 
is. an.y that community and ics boca. and immediate culture. When the peasant 
community and its culture are taken under study, the context becomes 
widened ky include the elements of the great tradtlion hat interyeets what is 
loval and ammediate, The lteraction of the great and little teaditiuts can be 
roparded as a part od the soci) slructon: of the peusunt community in is 
giarged cantext. Fram such a poimt of view, a civilization 1s an organization 
ofthe snecialishs aod their roles in characteristic relations to ume grother and 
to the Jay people. This organization characterizes the functions that coneceno 
the transriission of tradition from the great to the fitthe ones (Singer, LO?2, pp. 


46-8, 170-3, 182-83, Cohn & Marriatt, 1958, pp. 1-0. 


HINDUISM AND INDIAN CIVILIZATION 

Civilizalional approwch, as staled by RedAeld, may be very helpful for 
study of coultiple realttes of Indian soctelics and cultures, but it requires 
certain moditications, Mafuoider has used the tent “Hindu civi.ization’ a3 a 
synonym of Indian civilization. He narrates that the word ‘Hindi’ is not 
avaliable in the Fedo, pore or in the other ancient religious scriptures wrilten 
in the Sangkril. The Muslim first used the term ‘Tiindu’ (when they conquered 
the oechem India amd settled there) to clistinguish themselves frem the 
defeated inhabitaas of India. Originally the tenn was of termiarial 
significance. The westerm invaders who invaded India by the western land 
bridge and occupied the tembory of Lhe bank of aver Sindhu (Indus) began to 
call the people of the Indian side ef the Sindliu as MWindu atter the name of the 
river, In thetic lunguape, ‘sy’ weed to he proneunced as “h*. Thus the term Hine: 
was fortnulated (Matumdar, 1277, pp. i-2). So from the perspective of 
history, the Hindus and Indians are the same people, On the one band, the 
contributions of the Hindus ate traceable in material, soci) and religious 
ways of life and on the other, the Hindu way of life is the dominant feature of 
the Indian social cultural lite. 
Indian guiture is extremely cempoxite. There ure innumerable diversities :n 
eeolacy and habitat, language and ethnecicy, social and cultural forms. Instead 
of the diversities, Hinduism provides the common cuctural identity for most of 
Ebe Indians. 11 offers a spirit uf rretaphysecal dimension co dye form of cerlair: 
worms, values, adic ethics that shapes the civilization. Therefore, 
anthropalogacadly the term lodaan civilization seems to be more suitable for tt 


affers a scape to study the extreme complexities of Indian social cultural fife. 


Fromn the daw of Indian lustory, arnalgamations of different races and 
cultures took place in Indian sotl. Hinduism has survived because i hus 
shown a considerable degree of flexibility and adaptability, [t has absorhesd 


anil assimalauead the draits of different cultures wth which if comes ita 


contact. As a result, it akows @ variety of beliefs, lesely held together by an 
attitude of mutual tolerance and by the uontque Hindu convention ihut all 
approaches ultimately lead towards ihe Ged. If religion is defined as che 
sacred bee! and practices in relation to the superatura:, then Tinduism 1s u 
‘synthesis of religions’ as it embraces a large variety of forms, practices, 
institutions and cults asd intemalize them, The Hindu attitude of religion 1s 
thus very interesting. Unlike any other religion it is a unique combination a} 
religion und philosophy. It teaches the idea of the ultimale ancl absolute 


reality, which is manifested in difterent farms. 


The Hindu way of {fe appears us a result of confucnce of the autochthonous 
Indiar. communities and the Aryan-speaking people. In this confluence the 
religious traits are the main elements, To understand the exact natere of the 
confluence, 4 detail analysis of the nature of ¢clernents is necessary. Uhe 
society af the invader Aryans has been governed by the Bralinmiins (priests) 
and Ashadrapas Gaumars} When the Hinduism developed as a formal celicion, 
the conquerors (Braburuns and Ashwiripas) occupied the upper status and the 
autochthonous people were tanked in lower catezortes like vaishe (setiler, 
hushandman) aud the vere (helows). In later part of the histery;, thig hierarchy 


continues to be maitained in the resultant mixed population. 


In the Hindu way of lite, ove traditions have became dominant. One is the 
shastriva and the odher is fawéré. ‘Che shasétrive traction unm the twlal Hindu 
way of life stands for the formal aspects whereas the fewkik tradition keeps 
alive the Jneal indipenous customs. For example, in marriage rites, ihe 
finctlon of the pricsl, which is associated with the sfestrpd cults are few in 
number whereas tor tte bulk of the marriage ritualé Le. fawAdk wees oF 
performances are dane by the women only or by a group of non-Rrahmin 


persons. 


ANTHROPOLOGY OF MUSIC 

Since its furmulatiog, the term sthnamusicolopy hes passed through 
eanceplual changes. Barly in the twentieth century the term las referred the 
comparative musicology particularly the study of primitive and oriental 
Tilsiga: forms. Laler it starts to mean the musical traditions aulside che 
weslert civilization, The prefix ‘ethno’ af ethnomusicalopy refers music as 4 
eld of xnowledge that whick 1% continuously vanishing trom the earth, The 
wurpose of the folk / ethnoomusiculopigal study is lo revurd Lhe vanishing 
musical fucm as furs possible that fails to appreciate that every qusica. form 
changes in courses of time. In- order to remove the concepiual dlefietency, 
Mcrnam survests that i should be declined as“ the study of music in culture ” 
and thereby the aspects of the social sernces end Iramanities could be welded 
together (Meniam, 19604, pp. §-16}, Understanding music as an integral part 
of cultire, The world-view of a particular culture that i reflected threough the 
music, can be taken as a point of departure fram ehaomusicology ta 


anthropolugy of Tuyle. 


Music is a cultura: train (Herskovits, 1955, p. 10}, but eharacteristically, it 
cliffers ftom other cultural traits. Tis not thal aspect upon which man depends 
for mere survival. It is essentiady a body of leas and aesthetic, which is 
Telated to the style of life. Redfield describes that these aspecls of music are 
related to the social structure (Redfield, 1969, p. 50), Music ag a variery of 
huran behaviors can be c.assed as one of the most highly patlermed cultural 
activilies. “As a part of culture, it shows three relevant principles. First, 
whatever inosic a particular society produces, 1s Juealy ordered. Second, 
WHETeVED U eppear. musip is always connected wilh a set of ritual, And third, 
music 1s always context sensitive. 

Qe imporlunt characteristic of music may help solving the problem of the 
relationship bepveen music ane vaTious types of human activity. Ag a vast 


munber of CoOnstrauts upberent Lait, otue may assume that music is like a tlival 


apeech, which is clearly the most redundant form of human behavior, IL is 
thus not surprising tu find music associated with ritual where other forms of 
human behavior become similarly cedundant. Plowevet, music is also 
associated with recreation, which is theoretically less oresnived than ritual. IF 
the retlundancy Of music is a rewtifizalion uf behavior, then music shoud ace 
appear tn recreational contests. Music has two simustancous [untuuns. Oe, it 
cnaees a eroup of peaple intu meaningful actividy; and second, within inal 
activity, it demonstrates cerlain core-cotwepts that represent a skeletal 


glaicmicrt of tle major values of a sociedy. 


Music is a form of communication in the sense thal it communicates culrurai 
pallemns in specific symbolic ways. Music is thoroughly a group activity, 
which tends to support cultural norms diypleving them in symbole funn. Sy 
foreing. their perfartnance in & public arena throweh the agency of activity, i 
gusures the acceptance of a basic ethos by the culture-bearers (Lomax, |9748, 
p-J ED). The study of tmuste and music making can be useful as a model for the 
inore eeneral scudy of the anthropology of culture. Culture as the ‘organized 
systems of sipmificant symbols persists in communitics over a period af time, 
Music ean only be produced by performence and the individuals impose 
meaning upon it, Culture is invoked and reinvented by social interactions. 
Thus, music aml other cultural phenomena can be said fo have no intrinai¢ 


Treanings. lc ought to be possible to assien aly meaning to them, 


In the sphere of music making, musica’ behavior and action, there is nothing 
parbiculacly anthropelowical ar soctolowieal. lt coutd be studied as any otner 
social activity and [ts symbols, which could be treated in the same way as the 
tules of a game. The anthropologists and sociologist need not concern 
themselves wilh the music sa much as the use to which if is put and atlach the 
values to It in the course of social interaction, Music would theretore be 
anthronglupically and socmtogically neutral, as Nadel sugeested, an ‘action 


autonomous’ (Nadel, 1931, p. 87). 


iG 


The authrapajogical study of music and mesic making therefore concems Lhe 
meduects of man ws music maker, and the processes by which fevlings and 
ideas are expressed in pattems of sound that evokes emotions and seniaments, 
The symbolic lost atten arhitrariiy assigned to the music may be relevant in 
iis inguiry. The performers’ and listeners’ views of musi atx! musical 
experience are crucial data in the idenlificuiian of significant musical 
parameters end the analysis of susical meaning, The study ot the symbolic 
luad of music itself, and especially of the effectiveness of omsical symbols, i 
the most chatlenginy: aspect. Because music sa mediatur between feeling and 
Coon, a link between the innate, ecreralized automatic complexity ar the bocy 
as well as the particular cultural arrangements of bodies that have Deer. 
achicred throueh dhe medium of socia) interactron. Musie is, Lherefore, an 
ideal field for the study of relationships between patterns of social interaction 
und the invention of the cultural forms. Nadel may be correct in arntuing that 
such relationships do not and need not exist, bul their cuse bas neither been 
proved nar disproved, The explanation of cultura. forms remains a key 
problem io the suctal sciences, and the stucky of music and music making can 
contribute mach to its solution (Nadel, 1951, p. a7. Vhs view nas been well 
expressed by J.évi-Sirauss, In comparing the specia] resemblance of music to 
fot trovile in beth freceing and unfalding tn time, Lévi-Strauss emphasizes its 
role in ré.ating ihe inner experence of organic chythims to the extemal 
rhythms of ‘he musiv. He claims that “....music is the supreme mystery of the 
swaeoge of man, a oeystery that al) the various disemlioes cume up wuiosl ard 


which holds the key to their progress " {Ltvi-eStrauss, 969. p. 1K}. 


hfusic is not intelligible unless itis ‘grammatical’. [ts code is its messape, and 
‘ibis incoherent unless itis lopically slruclured. Yet, musical structures seen 
1O Spwing trom che feclings as often as they evoke them, The point is that the 
human leelimpes are wlsu structured and in the transforration of feelings ute 


patrerns of sound and vice versa. The inmate structures Hf the body play a part 


ka 


in ortution and interpretation, as well as the musical conventions of different 


sccieties and the ditkerent musical experence of individuals. 


The study of music and music making theretoure provides an excellent mode! 
far analyzing the invention and use of cultural forms as weil a3 the relaliar 
berweoen systems of ideas with regard to the social orgunivation of music. 
There are, therefore, two levels al which the relatuonshins bepween orusic and 
society can be explained — at the level of ideas and at the Jevel of interaccian 
co which ideas are invoked. There are alsa two arcay af action imal are 


Jinvolyed in every performative situation — the musical and the social. hs eiher 


| Toe 


ideas nor ituisical dctlon can be understood without refering ta the patterns of 


social uileraction. For, ideas and music like everything eultural are at first 


goetal Cucty, 


This does not mean, however, that al ideas and music must be epiphenamena 
af the social. Although, ct is clear that they can only be expressed and shared 
throveh the medium of social interaction. Their forms are profoundly 
influenced hy social experience, fi fs mteresting to study the music and music 
making activities anthropalopically and sociglopically. Rocause it is different 
from social activities and it constrains soci] mteractinn when it 15 invekcel, 
Fssenually tt is those musical features, which provide the common 
denominator For musical and sacral actions both ai dhe levels of leas ane 
Interaction and in the areas of the musical and social. The genera! 
relatinships betweer music aml society and relationships between the 
musical and social elements put the musical modeling systern into speciic 


social COnLexts. 


People choose to mvent and invoke music, rather than other system of action 
Lhat nay put fewer restrictions oo their freedom of choice. Fur, rnusic making 
offers an intensity of feeling and quality of experience that is more valued 
than other social activities. Thus, music making can usetully be regarded as a 


poimary modeling syslem. 1118 4 special way of organmine the human biniies 


li 


whose special applications may take on a varrety af fonns and whose ideal 
aistls are ritualistic and trenscendental. Studying the mati as music maker, 
ineapective of Lhe fact that sore mien and women are musicians in particular 
sacieues, we would better understand the interaction of ratignal:ty, affect and 
corornitnient, ideas and social rélalions, and relations berwcen culture anil 
niiture tn all human activities. The analysis ot man as muyic maker car tell us 
about the structure of the body und mind, which is engaged in social 
inleraclion. Mt can perhwes reveal the process by which the feelings are 
crystailized In conceptual thought and cultural fanng and so provide the key 


to further progress in the science of man (Blacking, 1973, p. l4). 


MUSICAL TRADITION AND INDIAN CIVILIZA4 TION 

In Indian musical tradition too, the two civilizational elements namely 
the preat and little traditions are present. The first one is the sfasivrivea sangeet 
of marge suageet (classical}, which has been orieinated from the Keefe sen 
gan and is a part of the preat tradition. The second one is foka sangeet or 
gandharva par (ols music), which has been onginated from the genet can 
(village sone) and araape van (forest sung) of the Vedie time. Ibis a part af 
the little traction, The above classification is also applicable in the case of 


strug instrumernial iruditian (Sen, 14#4, pp. 4-4), 


Aesthetically and philosophically, music 1s descerbed as *sermsuous form’ as 
well as a symbolic representation of man’s sentimenc. Indian aestheticians of 
Taugic have desershed music as the one, which is the embodiment of sada. 
Nada is the promerdial sound immanent in all beings. Music thus brings bath 
the true musicians and allentive lislener in clase touch with the undivided! 
divine aspect of “sat-cAif-awanda’ (Goswami, 1992, p. iO). Mugie in the 
Irchban subcontinent 1 a reliccio of the diverse elemeris such as racial, 
Wayrwistic and cultural that make up the hutcrogencous population of the area 
{Jaiazbhoy, (97S, p. 2123. Also itis the abject of meditation. It reflects the 


fact Uhet music bas been believed to have a splrittia: origin from nau, which 


A) 


is the synonym of Mada-bratewe, Vhe rede has been attributed to ali the 
qualities of the A@ratme. [Lis ‘self created’, ‘mine of bliss, ‘elerma.', 
‘omnipotent’, ‘beyond description’, and ‘catholic’ and manifested itself <n 
KOOeS, instoumental songs arc dances. The Indian music comes under geri 
sizkva parampara and a master musician who is considered to be a gary 
iniliales the discipic into the told ef music. ‘Thos, the [Indian music is 
attributed with the sputual status (Sahay, 1999, p. LOT) The word marge of 
marge sameeed (classical music} means “the ways’ where as desAd of dewhs 
desaia sangeet {falk) means the locality thoough which the srarga passes, 
This means, that if the mura and deshi are taken within the limits of human 
emotions, it may be explained thal the marge takes the emotion in mattun be 
Teach the pach of divinity. The desAr helps the progress of such emouons with 


local soJrees and color dill it reaches its destination (Bose, 1O88, p. 190). 


Apart from the aforementioned twe trends visible in the horizon of Indian 
musi, 4 third trend is also noticeable, which may be dermed as derbar! muse. 
This 18 a trend purely eroomed and nurtured by the Muslim rulers of north 
India durimy 16" and 17" centurics. By patronizing the Muslim mrasicians af 
the court édurburl, these rulers had been able to establish certain creclentialy 
that influenced tne entire classical music of north India. It must go to the 
eredet of the Muslin crusiciang who took full opportunity of the eeurt 
patronage and in course af tine they were able to create and add new varleties 
to the existmp musical styles. The combmatian of the old and new in north 
India thus gave birth to a oew style and trend that popularly came to be 
kno as fumdtstiaad marcasyaneet. However, this mausaiuay! gharand or 
style influenced the south Indian classical music much less. One of the 
_Teasoms could have been thal the wopopruphical obstacle inthe form af che 
VYindhya mountains, which acted many a times as a barrier bepveen the north 
and the south in Incdiwn tustory. ‘Phe ideas @enerated tn ane region invariably 


did not get teangmitted to the ofber tor a longer pertad of time. Whatever may 


be the reason, Lhe soul: Lndian musicians remained within the canfinement of 
then own traditianal muste-sysiem and unlosched by the huadnatian sangeet 
of the north. Thus, they had been able to set up a style known as the farmatan 
sanpeet (Jairazbhoy, 1975, p. 221), which by and large followed the older 


tradition of Indian clessieal music or saat sangect, 


However, folk music remains within the precinets of local arena. By nature. 
the style of the folk music is absolutely different and altopether independent 
of the classical music. fbos a unique syolhesis of music, ritual, and 
celebration. It is ihe spontaneous expression of the people who pay devation 
To fhe Jocal deities. Folk music is completcly based on untutered auatity 
(Parmar, lO??, p 44, Ray, (988, pp. bO2-08). The beat or tie fea’, the 
accompanied instruments, the [yrics and content of the folk music have 
Alothing in common wath the Indian classical music, whieh in atl its varieties 
follow certain fixed norms. The folk wonsie often fallows the events of day to 


day gconome: anc social life. 


la these rendivions, omy may come across the religious rites and practices, as 
In the bor! pan (sone), the sadness being estranged from the loved ones as in 
bkatali or the manners and peculiarities of festivities as in the case of 
wemblieva. These forms of folk music have been created in varieus miral 
regions of wesl Bengal. These are reflections and proofs af the aripinality of 
folk music, which are creations of the [ittlhe sraditions. In the arena of the 
Ainduathaad classical music, whieh as the gitt of the greut iraclitign, 
spomualixation is noticed in the streams of sunps, Music and dance while no 
such difterentiagon occur in the field of traditional folk music. 
OBJECTIVE AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

In defense of studving the music from anthropological perspective, 
Blacking werttes that the arm and purpose of musical aspects de noc differ 


markedly fram those of dhe other aspects of cellure. Music, after ait, is a 


15 


universal humen phenomenon and thus tiie study of music deserves a place hy 
is oy neht (Black:og, 1973, pS ED the ullirmate interest of rian is the man. 
huonsell, then music is a part of what he does (culture) and what he snid:es 
fanthrepoory) about himself (Mernam, 1964, p. 17}, The stelemene thal 
“erlture 1s dynanic’” is a conmumonplace in anthropoloey and i 3s equally 
applicable in every aspects of musi¢e Gibid., 1964, p, 303), The mast interesting 
park ay the study of music is that though it chanwes, i represents ihe sound 
created throweh the musical instruments that persist over a long veriod of 
time. Thus, it ix alse a tool that helps Lhe fistarical and sactal-cultural 


reconstruction of a particular musical society Gibid., 1464, pp. 282-243). 


In this research ware, two musical instruments have been taken ito account 
i oftder oo understand dhe coniribulion ty Indian musceal iracition, Gre is 
the “Sttar = the tradiuonal string instrument and the other is the &vaeak - a 
folx instrament. Siter is a common instrument belonging to che great tradition: 
of the classical funeisthant cousic of marth india while the Aaaeaé or gush 
euba-tub belongs to the little tradition af west Bengal, which is agseciatec 
wit, the folk music uf the Aas. The pome objective of this smudy is to 


prepare ethnography of the said two musical tradition, 


The style of plaving the Sitar is By and large uniform in different regions of 
north India. Whe eminent cues have created a distinet style of eharata, Each 
Brcrana and iis protagonists have a distince cender of its own. With ‘he 
paigsage af time, the network has been developed through the traditional 
craluing (fagier) following a rigid scriptural mutation. [t has been acquircel 
through ihe generations und the safins iy kept a closely guarded secret, which 
is not divuleed to anyone outside the followers of (ie ghurana. Incidental.y, 
lhe shape aud sie of the Sitar as well ag tts string arraneeinencs vary ut 
accordance to tie gtiarava or style. It has been found thal some new 
airangerocots, cmodificatians, and iraprovisation have been incorporated In 


{his instrament by seme contemporary well-esnown = sitarisis. ‘Tnesc 


Li 


jmprovisativd in the instrument, as well as tts oewark of teaching are found 
'n different areas. of the Afadwsthané anusic. ‘Che music is @ form ar 
entedainment. Bol being a part of ihe grear tradition, it alsa inherits certain 
cuslomus, usdge, and cultural connotetions of pan Indian oamre. Saturally, 
apac from the enterlaioment, thu: Sitar and its playing lave alsa an impact or 
the sowiesy particularly on the urban elite af the middly class. On che other 
hen, Shawtad or ged pubagat is related to the baw! Gunes of West Bengal. 
The en’ songs bl @eneral cepict the philosophy of Shattlbad (devotion), 
Therefore, apart trom tne entertainment this alse helps to fulfil the wiiuinment 
of relwious goats. Aamaed is completely an accompaniment insirunient, 
which is used as a beating instrument as weil ag the instrument of melody. [1 
isan uni-ehord instrument bul acts like w pocy-ehard musical instrument. The 
present Sludy also aims at understanding the making of the specialiacs - mua! 
and urban, iheir centers both big and small, networks with ather centers as 


well as ihe coromuricalion that takes place through the networks. 


The objective of the study way be summarized in che Jollowine poutls 
mentioned beliaw. 

1} To construct an ethnography of tie said two vrear and diulle mmusneu. 
tradtiion with particular emphasis on the technological Justery and 
inanuiacluring aspects. 

2) To understand ihe process through which the specialists of the great and 
Jitlle musical traditron pass anc its significanee fot the formation af a fharane 
(musical style}, 

a) Vo understand vhorane fyrmalion of a center, tls link and mialion with 
other centers, and tie Master-dtsciple contimum (ourn-sfishya porampari) 
cl a giao eer 

4} To prepare a description of the technical dctatl of muste ercation under the 
ureat abd bitthe {urban and rural) traditions. 


8) To eompure the characleristics of the peo musical traditions. 


1? 


6) Va finc out the common elements of these owo instrumental musical 
Cradition aod thei contribution to the indian civilization. 
7} To find out ine factors responsible for chanving the aperold musical 


traditiog of Lhe great and little traditums of the indian civilization. 


SELECTION OF FIELD SITES AND DURATION OF FIELDWORK 

The venue of the research work hes been selected keeping in mind the 
byy traditions mentioned earier, Situr being a gkassjeal instrument, i 
obviously requires the urban audience for 113 evaluation. Caicutla being a 
heterogeneous city, becomes a suitable venue of their performances. By suct 
nerfornance, ao delist of Lhe bien caliber receives satisfaction and an artist of 
the lower caliber Tuids more itnpetus co improve lus # ber performance. 
Actually, city is net a suitable place for developing a céerana but the anists 
afien restde here for some time to reriain un the lirnelight und in che eyes of 
the public. The value of appreciation and esteem: thus become a prime reason 
for such prolong stay in the city. The metopolis of Caleutla, in this sense. 
fulfils all the aforeroentioned conditions of media eaverage, publi 
appreciation and individual epo satisfaction of an amist. An artist alten lixes 
to Jive in the city sa that be she may be easily contacted. Besides he ? she 
also finds it convenlent for getting suitable media-coverage and appreciauiot 
for his / her work. This is the reason for selecting Caleutta as a venue for the 
study of Sitar. The research wark oo Lhe Silar bas been conducted spanning a 
period of nore than two years in between i997 and 2000, 
As the venue for the study of AAamat. taree willapes of Birbhum cisirict 
nately, ‘Paruldanga’, ‘“Suripara’, and ‘Bandhpora’ have heen selected. 
Birbhum district is the roam abode of the Suils. lor this reason, the villages 
uf Birblium distric: have been selectedt as the venue ef research on folk music. 
The fieldwork bus Geer carried out from the month of september 1997 to 


Movember 1997 for three months. 


TECHNIGUES ADOPTED IN DOING FIELDWORK 


In order ta collect the data, Tirst hand Aeldwork hes heen carried ou 
follwing Lhe techniques of parlicipant observation anded by case history and 
interview technigues. Though a stracnie af questions has been kept in mina 
to conduct the interview, ft was nat a schedule in any manner and the 
questivns are abways kepl open so thal the respendent could say anything. “Whe 
chart of the prru-siiAvea parchperc has been prepared following the 
gencalowical technique. (ne point must be stated eleuriy. Saoce the researcher 
possesses cechrucal knowledge of music personally, preparing and bandiung 
the technical deta af the music, for example the musical scorecard, has never 


posed any problem. 


Sitar is manufachiwed in certain facrories of Caleutia. Vhe experienced masxers 
af those factorigs have been interviewed to collect data on the different stages 
of Sitar manufacturing as wel] as the persons associated with il, Detaiis of the 
raw materials, its procurement, and the suppfiers have also been eatlected. 
Vata have been coliccled on the cultural aspects of the Sitar learning, playing, 
and periorming, through conercte case histories following the open-cnded 
structured interview technique. 

At first, the Situr arlists have been classified in three categories. The artists of 
the first category are the artists of farnwus pAorana hut they are not 
prvessignal. That means they do oot eam livelihood by performing in che 
pushe prourain. They are engaed in other tabs but play Sitar for this own 
savistactian. The artists of the second category are also the artists of famous 
wheraau. ‘Vbey perfonn Sitar in Lhe local ancl national programs ta cam 
livelingod. This category of the artists also teaches some discipies to make 
eamliine. So, ther earning comes fram both sides — one, by perloomny and 
the wther, by viving training. However, thetr income is not so high. Lastly, the 
artists of the third category are alsa the artists of a famous whardgad. Vhey 


aitgin lop level musical conferences of the cies Of India und regularly visil 


re) 


abroad, Data about them have been ecalleeted through the conerete case 
histories. Special emphasis has been eiven on the age of commencement at 
training: rituals associated with the initiation; details about bours of training, 
practice frewoz} and the special behavior related to the traning period: 
receiving knowledge about the raga vistar and improvisation; and. huw age 
becomes a musician following the provess of trainine? Data have also been 
collected on how one becomes a specialist and associate hiraselfl/ herselY with 
the respective center and networks of the classical musical workd To 
understand the level of performance after the training pertod, the researcher 
has repeatedly visited their homes and their public programa at both lasel 


level and in the print proprams of Caleutta. 


Resardine the colieciion of data on folk musical instrument Afgmak, the 
researcher hay visited three villages of Birbhum district. In Birbhiwn disirict 
there 8 no Village, which 1s populatee by Lhe bawls exclusreely. Onoly toose 
villages where the Sani concentration 1s relative more have been selected for 
the study, In each village the researcher hes stayed for dirys to collect data 
through interview and participant observation. To collect data from these 
three villages. key informants wha belong to thase villages have been 
Interviewed in depth. Those key informanty, who have much knowledge aboul 
he important centers of the Saufs, introduced the researcher co the fauis cf 
other vilages. The ingicument stamak is preparcd by he banis themyelves. 
ow the data on cechnology of kAamad wiakme has been collected from the bal 
nifacmianes following ihe surulat questions, which have been used in Sitar. 
Regarding the cultural level of khawieak learnine, playing, and perfonning, 
dia have been collected Irom the devoted Sows. Devotee Sats seldorn visit 
to the cities and abroad. As the philosophy of Sans prescribes the simple lile 
style devoid of any publicity, chey attend ine religious fairs and assemble ir: 


thelr respective aafra dram time ty time, 


ane 


LIMITATION GF THE STUDY 

During the fieldwork, this researc. worker has confronted ame 
difficulties regarding the collection of data. Mfhusic is a performing ai, whica 
is capressed through person! bunaan emotion with dislinelive variation. lt hes 
a chrect appeal to the sensory perception. Musical expression is a prominese 
Inchcation of the fechings and erations te cereale tae ragsy and (hig power of 
expressign bas a technique ul us own that ubeys seme delinite laws, @.g., 
‘aceen.”. Sa, itis nelther amenable to analysis nor linguistic expression, Again 
axa perlormmine art, muyic livey anly when iis being pertonmed, A persen 
can write down a piece of rmusie, can record it electrically and electronical, 
and can five ita new shape, But ihe music actually exists in the listening. 1 
docs mot wastin the score, which is anly a device ta remember our ta 
reproduce it. Mueste lives onty in time. The sound of rousic lives only for the 
seconds while created. le creates Huge omamenots of melody and thereaiter 
varnishes. “The performing aris -- watching ther listening bo them, bene 
Livoalved in them, itentally participating tn them, sharing in the tension, the 
excitement created consaiously and unconsciously, being uctvaled by them - 
provide a kind of experience, which is different from emotion recollecved in 


tranquillity. 


Music is such type of performing arl in wireh the ‘perfurmnance’ part varies 
from one musical tradition to another, irom one idiom to another. For 
example, an cdfag on a wad ora seebaver, the connoisseur looks for a degree 
of creativity on the part ef the perfooner. This abiltty co coopreliend the 
maty subtieties and profundifies inberent in the coneept ef the rage. Toe 
nerformer trarisiates them inte a clearly audible experience for the listener, 
Gradually building up a rage us Wik were a pices of aural architecmure, the 
Musician Cominuiicaces sormething. Eis not a message, nut 2 “meaning ou 
the essence, The listener, on his part, ties unconsciously ta campare i, equate 


in with similar deeply felt experience and concepts. 
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SO Che Lhe of performung arl is in the present. Qinee it does, ol becomes 
‘something other than performance. Ihe performing art cannot be saved, 
reverdicd, documented, oathenwise participates in the circulation of 
represemlatiuns of representations. Performance occurs ever a lime, which 
wal not be repeated, ke can be performed apain but this repetition itself marks 
tt as ‘different’. The document of a perfoorance is only the part realialien 


that the tip of a pen cannot express 12, 
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INT ROO DUC T_T ON 


Music is the only passion with me and it has 
flowed unto me as my sole and soulful inheritance 
from my father, grand father and great grand 
father who was the reverened Guru of Pt,Vishnu 
Digambar Paluskar. Ihe way Balkrishna Buaji! 
sang the inspired music of soul and imparted music 
lessons to Pt, Vishnu Digambarji had the desired 
impact on my father and grand father, both of 
whom got gradually disciplined into the art and 
mystical subtleties of the classical music of 
our country. And, the gaiety and style of their 
singing gave me the untutored awareness that 
Music, as an art, is divine in its origin and 
arientation, religious in discipline and conduct, 
and kingly in the realm of all fine arts, This 
awareness instilled into me the natural love 
needed to serve this King of Fine Arts in ideal 


mannele 


Thus I was instinctively draun tovards the 
delicacies of this sublime art. My father gave 


the first lessons in classical music and since 


1-2 Swami Dharma Vrata * Gurumukhi Gayaki : article 
published in *Sangita Kala Vihar’ (Hindi 
honthly) Oct. 1987, A.B.G.™. Mandal Prakashan, 
Miraj, pp. 304-306. 
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then I have been employing the faculties of 

my head and heart in developing taste amd dis- 
covering acumen to be offered with devotional 
dedication at the shrine of Saraswati, the 
goddess of all arts and sciences material as 
well as spiritual, The ‘Veena-pustaka-dharini! 
instilled into me the natural longing for and 
spiritual affinity with Her Being and the 
excellent art of 'Veena'’ playing made its entry 
and permanent home in my heart. Realizing the 
utter sincerity and devotion which then 
characterized; as per my Father's version, my 
musical orientation; my dad was good enough to 


initiate me into the art of *Sitar-—Vadan'. 


During the course of my Sangitopasana I 
made it a point to draw as much as my younger 
sister and I possibly could from the parental 
wealth of music. My sister sings but I love 
'vadan’ more than ‘gayan', though *shabda’ 
brahma and *nada’ brahma are born of the same 


source the 'Paratpara Brahma’. 


In my humble attempt to gain excellence 
in 'Sitar Vadana' artistic as well as aesthetic, 


I was deeply impressed and highly inspired by 


the tuo great and ace 'sitarists’ produced by 
modern India in the person of Sri Nikhil Banerjee 
and Sri Ravi Shankar, but, asfar as the ‘sahitya’ 
or ‘prabandhas' of classical music is concerned, 
I had the good fortune of drinking deep from the 
sea of musical experience transmitted to my 
father under the teacher-taught tradition coming 
down to him from the hon'ble Balkrishna Buwaji, 
who was himself a wizard of music of his age as 
also the esteemed Sangita Guru of Pt. Vishnu 
Digambar Paluskar, Pt. Ananta Manohar Joshee, 

Pt. Narhari Balkrishna alias Anna Buwa (son), 
Yashuant Sadashiv Pandit alias Pt. Mirashi Buve 


and Gundu Buwa Ingley ete.” 


Even while as a student of music (instrum- 
ental) for the degree of Master of Arts from 
the Rajasthan University, Jaipur, I had the 
privilage of. going through some standard works 
on the classical music of India. On certain 
Festive or cultural occasions of the college I 
was asked, rather encouraged, to give stage 
performance in Sitar Vadana. Gradually I outgrew 
the feebleness and limitations of stage conscious- 


ness and was invited by the Jaipur, Jodhpur 


2. Shree Keshava Gundo Ingley: Pt. Gayanacharya 
Balkrishna Buwa Ichalkaranjikar Yanche Charitra 
(Marathi Edition), 1936. 
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stations of the All India Radio to give ‘Sitar' 
performance, It served as my heart opener. 
Eventually I came in contact with a perfect 
Divine Master, a Sanyasin, who ‘initiated’ and 
instructed me on the spiritual path of God- 
realization. I am deeply indebted to Swami 
Isuarananda Giriji Maharaje from whom I learnt 
in 1985 that Nadopasena is assuredly a royal 
pathway to Self-realization. Since then I have 
been harbouring the idea of undertaking the 
Tesearch work on the close ties in which our 


classical music and ‘dharma’ are held. 


Fortunately for me I was allowed by 
Shri N.V. Patwardhan, Professor and Head of the 
Department of Music, College of Indian Music, 
Dance & Dramatics of Baroda University to go in 
for scientific study of the profound relationship 
the classical music of India enjoys with our 
‘dharma’. In the heart of my heart I was 
convinced that 'sangite’ and ‘dharma’ in our 
country have a common origin as well as a healthy 
and harmonious growth in Divine Life and thet 
the clase kinship between the two has been 
strained in modern times as a result of the 


deepening impact of the unprecedented advancement 


Ve 


and progress of science and technology. But I 
had no authentic evidence on the point. As Il 
began to amass facts and understand the truth of 
the aforesaid assertion, I became fully aware of 
the fact that Music Culture in our country today 
offers a pitiable picture and a deplorable sight 
since it has been willynilly divorced from its 
original source under the growing impact of 


modern industrial civilization. 


Various questions have recently been raised 
by Indian musicologists and western lovers of 
Indian classical music. They ask : Is the 
traditional classical music of India dead ? Or, 
is it dying, rather breathing gaspingly on the 
death bed ? 


Among various answers to the abave query, 
many critics have been of the opinion that Indian 
classical music is on the cross-roads; that it is 
faced with an ordeal of fire; that it is falling 
into swoon because it is cut off from its main 
root of God-head; and that it is being dried up 
by the heat of mechanization and monetarization 


of musical performances under the stress and 


Vie 


strain of industrial civilization, "is to 
preserve cur heritage = owr monuments our 
litersture, our language, our music. We must 
keep it at the highest standards and allow the 
neu developments that are really implied in the 
system and are a real addition, not an adulter- 


ation."™® 


This observation of Narayan Menon shock 
me as if from my slumber and I grew keen to work 
on the lines he suggested. But the path was not 
clear. Luckilly, I came across a book on music 
by Acharya Kailash Chandra Deva Brahaspati which 
was both pursuasive and provocative enough to 
fire into me the need, value and importance of 
examining and appreciating the close relationship 
between music and religion not merely on grounds 
of curiocity, but an the ground of profound 
sanctity attached to this topic of fundamental 
import and far reaching consequences even by the 
muslim musicians and musicologists of renown, In 
this Book the author gives a citation of the 
court-musician Mirza Nawab Hussain of Rampur 
state who, while admonishing his Hindu students 


of Indian classical music, said ¢* 


3o "Music East-and West’, India Council for Cultural 
Relations, edited by Roger Ashton, 1966, Pp. 12. 
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"Your ancestors had been great scholars - 
and knovers of Music. You are their successors, 
If you do not undergo the austerity and discipline 
of understanding the ancient treatises, then who 
else will do it ? Believe me and have faith 
that no Labour ever goes waste, We will not be, 
but our soul Will enjoy peace on your success and 
that alone will be our ‘Guru Dakshina’. If you 
do not do this, then you will ever remain 


indebted to us and our soul will be eeetisest >” 


The present thesis is an inspired attempt 
to fulfil this obligation which our Rishis have 


Cast on Uss 


In the present thesis which runs into nine 
chapters I have amply shown with evidence 
originality, precision, clarity and experience 
that classical music of our country is mystic in 
origin, magnetic in appeal, majestic in 
expression, universal in character, pure in 


performance and impersonal in flow. 


4. Acharya Kailashchandra Deva Brihaspati: 
"Bharat Ka Sangeet Siddhant', Prakashan 
Shakha, Suchana Vibhag, U.P., 1959, pp.21-22, 
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In the first chapter "Fountain head of 
Music and Religion" the traditional Indian view 
is re-interpreted in modern context that God is 
the Fount Eternal of both Music and Religion; 
that Man, the crown and cream of Creations, is 
capable enough to enter ascendingly into the 
Hall of Sama Gana ( - amo ) through Nadopasana 
and realize the Supreme bliss and divine goal of 
human life in this very life; that God is the 
greatest musicians whose music fills the universe 
and who sings through the mediative depth of 
silence and contemplative seers of the Atman; 
and that Sama Veda is the First Book of Music 
not only in the history of India, but in the 


history of mankind. 


In the second chapter - ‘Streams and 
Structures’ = it is evidentially observed that 
the stream of music which floved as the song of 
soul (God) has structured itself into divine 
music and mundane musics that the divine music 
may either be 'deshi' sangita or 'margi' 
sangita; and that ‘deshi' sangita; is the siddha 
music of a Perfect Master while ‘*margi! sangita 


is a Guru given ladder of Self-realization. 


ix. 


I have reasons to assert that ‘deshi? 
music, far from being a countryside or folk 
music as mast of the musicologists have assumed 
and affirmed, is the divine and *siddha' sangita 
of a 'Deshika't i.se., Guru or Godman who revels 
im the tesplendence of the Supreme and through 
whom God himself sings. Rare ones love music; 
rarer are ?margi! musicians of pure waters; 


rarest are the singers of ‘deshi' music, 


Im the third chapter -— Rationale of 
Research - I have expleined the need and the 
basis of the research work in hand, a glimpse 


where is given in the foregoing paragraphs. 


In the fourth chapter, as is obvious from 
its title, "The Seeker or The Sadhaka, the 
qualifications necessary for nadopasana have been 
detailed with due emphasis on the need of a 
Mystic Musician as Guru without whom no nadopasana, 
in true sense, is ever possible, Since God is 
the root cf all creation and human creativity, 
that man alone is considered qualified to enquire 
into the Supreme Reality who has discrimination 
(viveka), dispassion (vairagya) calmness of mind 


(shanta-mana), and a burning zeal to be spiritually 


Xe 


Pees (mumukshatva). At the top of all qualities 
there is 'discipleship’ ieee, noble emotion of 
utter surrender and gratefulness towards the 
Guru. Our music is essentially Gurumukhi 
Gayan.” Without invincible faith in Guru, Ged 
and Gayan, it is very difficult to progressively 
realize the common goal of music and religion, 


the goal of self-realization, 


In the revelation of Music religious 
discipline is an inevitable help; in being 
religious for self-realization music as "Nada 
Brahma’! is an inescapable divine station and 
succor. Music is by nature — swa-roopa-ta-ha - 
( S4eNd: ~ ) the song of the cosmos and cosmic 
soul, Religion is, in essence, the law of the 
cosmos and cosmic Being. Both religion and 
music are God-centred and Guru-revealed from 


Indian point of vieu, 


In modern times, however, as a result of 
the overpowering impart of advanced industrialism, 
growing technology and film culture, this main 
aspect of our Indien view point has been given 
up in favour of pelf, power and public prestige, 


Hence the need to do research and to renovate the 


Xie 
present trend in the musical world of our 


country. 


In the fifth chapter titled : 'The Search 
or Sadhana’? it is maintained that Nadopasana is 
central to both the disciplines of music and 
religion; that 'nada-brahma’ of music and 'shabda- 
brahma’ of religion are full-blooded brothers i.e., 
"Sahodara-ha'; that metaphysics of music and 
my sticism of religion seek their origin, susten- 
ance and final consumation in the That One 
( dtHL ) of the Rig Vedic seers; that the 
upasana of both music and religion is Gurumukhi; 
and that nadanubhava and religious experience are 
both supra sensuous (atindriya) and beyond speech 


and mind ( a - wang Manasgochar), 


In the sixth chapter "Fulfilment of Sadhana" 
alias *Deshika and Deshi Sangita', the fructific-_ 
ation of nadopasana is pottrayed, A perfect or 
siddha musician is in our music terminology 
called a *Vaggeyakara', He is the perfect human 
embodiment of "shabda-brehma’ as well as 'nada- 
brahma’. In and through him both these aspects 
of Brahma find full expression. As a siddha he 


sings 'deshi' sangita in his contemplative samadhi; 


xii. 


as a Guru he introduces ‘margi* sangita for his 
disciples to be able thereby to slowly and 
steadily walk the path ieee, tmarga’ with the 

supr ene object of reaching the 'desha’, entering 
it and establishing himself/herself in the 'desha’ 
of sangita ieee. the kingdom of music supreme, The 
'margi' music is the seed and the 'deshi'’ music 
is the fruit that grows on the Tree of Music, The 
former is called 'fayaki® ( oars ) while the 
latter is called ‘gayaki! duly processed and 
perfected as per the music falling or flowing out 
of Sri Gurumukha. © A perfect musician - a 
Vaggeyakar - gets automatically possessed with all 
twenty eight characteristic qualities or merits 

as described by Sri Sarang Deva in his 'Sangita 
Ratnakar'’, the magnum opus of Indian classical 


MUSLC.» 


An honest effort is also made in all 
humility to discover as to who amongst our known 


musicians can be considered as Vaggeyakaras and why? 


6. Suami Dharma Vrata : Guru mukhi Gayaki i 
article published in ‘Sangit Kale Vihar 
(Hindi monthly), Oct. 1987, A.B.G.M Mandal 
Prakashan, Miraj, pe 305, 
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It is established in this chapter that the 
fulfilment of ‘'margit into ‘deshi* sangita 
transforms the human music into Music Divine and 
the Sangita Sadhaka becomes a Siddha Sangitagya 


ieee, a perfect Mystic Musician, 


The seventh chapter which speaks of the 
"Devotional Music of Divine Magbers? tries to 
uphold that tdeshi? sangita is the divine seed of 
devotional music; that devotional path is an 
uphill path demanding lofty moral life of its 
followers; that the nine-faceted Devotional 
stream of man's life is co-terminus with Atma 
Nivedana ieee, utter self surrender and sublimat~ 
ion of jeeva into Brahma; that God dances and 
stays at a plece where His devotees sing music 
perfected by the holiness in human heart; that 
Tan Sen and Seiju Bawara of Emperor Akbar's 
epoch were masters and great devotees divine 
music. That Tan Sen himself speaks of ‘'margi' 
and *deshi’® date he same vein of our present 
thesis; and that he who has risen to the peaks of 


the devotional music can, with conviction, say: 


“when I go from hence let this be my 


“parting word, that what I have seen is 


unsurpassable."! 


7, Rebindra Nath Tagore : Gitanjali, Mac Millan 
India, Delhi, 1973, No. XCVI, p, 63, 
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The eighth chapter is on *Music and Moksha’. 
tn quite an original way this subject is considered 
and analysed in three perspectives : (i) Music in 
moksha, (ii) Moksha in music; and (iii) Music as 
moksha, All the three aspects have been aptly 
illustrated by examples drawn from the musical 
songs of great and glorious and godly musicians 
such as St. Tyaga Raja, St. Mutthu Swamy Dikishitar, 


St. Shyama Shastri etc, 


In the last chapter "Music and Religion? 
the kinship between these two disciplines of self- 
discovery and self-dissemination has been critically 
re-examined, re-interpreted and restated in 
context of twin purusharthas ('artha’t and *kama’) 
and quadruple purusharthas (dharma, artha, Kama and 
moksha). Very identity or ‘asmita’ of music and 
religion ig at stake today as a result of the 
pressure which the modern industrialism, so-called 
secularism and filmeworld have impinged on our 
classical music. As such our music which is 
being delinked from religion is afraid of becoming 
rootless, It is in this perspective that the 
teal nature of both music and religion has been 
thoroughly examined on basis whereof this 


conclusive view comes to the forefront that both 
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are and should remain in the unitive embrace of 
the divine thread of self-realizations if 
classical music of India is to survive the bane 
of secularism and industrialism, safeguard its 
glorious inheritance and scare everneu Lofty 


ideals and standard of musical performance. 


In my humble attempt to finalize and 
present my formulations on Music and Religion, 
I am deeply indebted and highly obliged to 
hon'ble NeV, Patwardhan, Professor and Head of 
the Department of Vocal Music, College of Indian 
Music, Dance and Dramatics, MS, University, 
Baroda, without whose constant guidance, 
encouragement and grace this work could not 


have reached this shape, 


e~JYOTSNA ICHALKARQNOIKAR, 
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“TART AN pei 
i SA aay utr | 
eee ae 


Vartae Troggs 
7 ne 
" I salute ere 8, divine diecestine of sound, 
(For) I have known thee as the (best) means 
of realizing the Supreme. By thy grace my mind, 


with the breaths, has merged in the meditative 


contemplation of that All-Pervading Vishnu", 


-—- Adi Samkar. 


ae cae 


"WHEN will I be able to hear the sound of 
silence, the Music Eternal, the Song 


of God ? ", the disciple asked. 


MWHEN ? = You ask a wrong question, Now or 
never, Hear it now % because it is 
there, the music is on, the music is all 
over. Just you need to be silent so 
that you can hear it. But never say 
"When 2; ‘When means you have brought 
future in; ‘uhen*® means you de not want 
it now. And it is aluays now, It is 
always nou = time. Eternity is ever 
now, Music is as God is.Nay, God is 
Music and music God was the whispered 


muse of the Master", 


- The Royal Song 
of Saraha @* 


HRERARE 


rr Sr 


* Achar Rajneesha : The. tantra WiSion . VolL1 
Rajneesh Roundation, 199% Pas, 
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Chapter I 


A. HISTORICAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF SITAR 


L. THE HISTGRY OF THE STRUCTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF SITAR 

Bitar Js a string instnument of North Indian Classical cusce. We bees 
(playing styve) of it has sprang up in recent centuries. The erucreence aud rise 
of Silat as one of tne foest mstmumental expressions of haga music as well as 
Its structural, melodic and rhythmic developments constitute many views. 
There 1s no parlicuiar authenti¢ evidence about its invention. Historically, al. 
the uncient Indian musical uistrurents oging strings saere known by Lheir 
ecneric nane Wied, Amongst them, dhe tetaatef ving (three stringed lute with 
wooden sound box}, Aqceaapt vine (lute with five to seven strings and gourc 
sound box}, amd cAitra viva (seven stringed lute) are very impeorant. Becwesc 
Indian evidences of Sitar's origin are related to the above three types of vine 
{Prajnarnananda, 1943, pp. 258-39, Thakur, 1875, p. 14), The evidences aboui 
the ¢xistence of ehitra wing are algo available in Bharat Muni’s (400-500 A. 
I} ‘Naityashastra’ and tn “Bauddha Jaiak* (300-200 B.C.) The evolution of 
ihe éitaated ving and its tuning ta not clearly known, But by the 19 or 21" 
century, Jt emnerved as an instrument for accompaniment to vocal music and 


laicr as 2 sole insirument also (Mukhopadbaya, 1989, p. 205). 


Tearing the Muslim invasions, the Persians brought a stoall instnzment with 
three strings called ‘shetuur’ (three strings}, The invaders were ereatly 
Smpressed by the Olan seiaade wing. The emersence af the Sttar was 
possible due ta the imegration and assimilation of two aboye-mentionec: 
instruments. Luter, by about 14" eentury, the Siler had eure co acquire five 
sittings. Through the subsequent developmental stages, the numbers of strings 
wert Inureased Irom three to seven (Mukhopadhaya, (O89, pp. 203-0). The 


oe eng ; - sy gth 5 
origin al Sitar is cumparable to che eitfare, an inslrument of 16" and 17" 


century of England (Sanyal, (959 p. 9). The ancient wad used to be calied 
saplatgadt as i had seven strings. The present Sitar is a corrupt form of the 
somtotara On set-terre (Seven strongs} for at toa has the same rmumber of 
chaning sivings. The viee had some other names too, Le. caitra Gailh sever: 
sings) and vipducéd (with nine strings). The conupt form of efétre és citar 
from wich the tern Sitar tvitard) bas been derved. Stare anc sepfetero bear 
the same meaning (Krishnacharya, (950, p. 12). The tnvenidon of Sitar Js 
commuinly ereditedé to the tamaus singer Amir Khousm (1253 - 1325 4, Th} at 
the gout of Sultan, Ala-ud-ilin Krulp. Igut uo has oe documentary recarcl 
{Popley, 1921, p. 10%), The Greesx musical instrument Atfherd, which came in 
Greece [Tom Asia Minor, ts structurally similar to Sitar (firciringer, (945, p. 
SO). Even 2 documented evidence about the caastence of seven stringed lyre al 
ine “ime of Pythaporas (542 T4. C. -300 B.C.) is also available. Pythagoras 
came in India and intrddceed the Indian Culture in the Greek Society (Farmer, 


1929, pp. 165-166), 


From the above evidences, ulumately two distuictrve views may be sunutied 
up. First, Stlar has origineted Jram the ancient Indian virnws {lute}. Sceond, 
Sitar had come fron abroad. Gut, it would not be proper to say that che seven 
stringed Indian Sitar is lypothetically related to the ancient Indian fitaate 
Ving, kaechapl wha. chitra vine because, seme cther three and seven stringed 
musical mnsiuments have been developed ouside India. So it may be 
cancluded that Sitar is indebted io those mentioned musical instruments for its 
siructiral origin. Apart from the dehate regarding the structural anino of 
Sitar. tt is beyond doubt thet Sitar acquired its place as a derfard (royal court) 
musical instoument ducing the reign of Sultan Ada-ud-din Eid. The Sultan’s 
court musician and poet Amir Rhusho: was fully claimant for this ered. i is 
hundly possible co collect data on the technological aspects, such as 
Tewsurcment, naw maleriil and thete sources ete. of Sitar of che brstorical 


perieds. 


il. THE TECHNGLOGICAL ASPECTS OF SITAR 


Sitars are perucraily fashtoned from Teak or fom wasn. The body of 
Sitar is made of a round gourd cut into unequal halves near the core and the 
semicircular biguer halts used as its main body, This serves the purpose oF 
the sound box {resonance) or belly af the instrument, venerally koowa as 
tamba. The main parts ofa Sitar are as follows: 
lL. fiwabe — Rounel or Mat pourd (beliy or sound hex} 
2. foi — A plece of wood that covers che cut portiogd of tere. 
3. Grfe Skandha ie¢.. shoulder or the middle portion. 
4. Dead -- The fingerbuard ef Lhe iosteement, on which the Frets ure fitted 
WIth mega sate er oorachul suto fired). 
The other parts are the bridge, fanpora (tatlpiece), mauta (adjusier), kav 
(wooden ners), perdi (rets-tnade of brass or stecl} and taar (stomp made ot 
brass of copper stings), 
A. TYPES OF SITAR 

The beginaery starl with seven stringed Siturs, which is commercially 
known as “Plain Sitar’. This sewen stringed plain Sitar is divided unto twa 
types: “Aare Sitar’ (standard size Sitar), and “Chea Sitar’ (small Sitar). 
Obviously, the beginners can use either of the fonms depending on the lenuth 


of thee bimbs. Followtng is dhe detail of both the types. 


aj Chota Stéar dsmall Sitar) — Generally the trainee belonging ta 4-12 years 

ave eroup uses thus Sttar. The measurements of tus ype of Sitar as follows. 

I} Total length 3 feet. 

1) aeret (finger board) — length 2 feet, 2 inches; breadth — 2 feet, 2.6 
incles 


tu} = €rourd (Sound boxy — 30 to 32 inches in diameter. 
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bh} Hara Sitar (Standard Sitar) - The aduit bepinners aged above 14 years 
use il. Ebi oreasurements of the body of Bara Sitar are as [ollows. 

i) Total lengih - 4 feet. 

li.) fdemat- (fingerboard) lenplh— 3 feet, 2 inches; breadth - 3 leet, 


iW.) Gourd (Sound bax} - 42 to 43 inches in ciarncter. 


Among the seven strings of “Plain Sitar’, five are the main strings along with 

fie Lie side strives are known a6 chifeer. Qui of those five mau stings wea 

of them are made oc steel and tne remaining three are of brags or copper. 

Strings are tuned in the following way; 

Wy The first ain steel string, wich i named as “weadAyima’ or Basa", 15 
hined to madivark (F) of aaadea sapraka “lower register}. 

tL) Phe second and the thine strines made of brass are tuned tu the mredhye 
sii Le, da (Co) of medium register. 

Hi) Phe faurth string is alsa made of stecl and iy tuned to panckawm of the 
madaya tha, 1, in Mo (rp of medium register. 

1¥) The fifth string is made of brass and 1s also tuned ta ihe percha (Pal of 
the maudea stan of the lower register Ci. 

wa The sixth and the seventh strings (caikeris are also of steel and are tuned 
10 miaaipa and far in Sa respectively (of medium and upper octave]. 


These strings are mcant for jrantara (aweel twang}. 


e) Gruupes af Strings of bath the ty pes: 


latarial Gauge 
1, Stecl AM 
2. Grass or Bronze 27 oT 28 
3. Brass or Broaee 2iorie 
4, Sfecl 30 ar 32 
5 Brass or Bronze Zl or 2h 
6. Stoel ACArkari -13 33 


7, Stee] (nike - 2) 44 
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The development of sitar during the Jast phase of the Mugla! rulers was very 
much dominating. uring ihe period of Aahammad Shah (1719 A... ¢748 
A.00), Sitar gained the gradual ascendant position as a solo instrement. New 
trends developed in this period by Sbah Saderang who was the court musician 
ot Auhainmad Shah. Among the sever suings of the Sitar, Shah Sadareng 


added three strings. However, 1s not known, whieh three ie included. 


Lstad Fmdad Khan (1842 A.D. 1920 .4.0.), the towering personality in the 
wurld of Sitar music, was bor in a traditienal musician family of Etawah 
(U.P). He added some sympathetic strings (ferah} to enrich the sweetness of 
1s tone. In such way iqratdari Sttar was developed fTom seven sirings plain 
Sitar. Creneraliy lhe number of farao Sinng is 9, but same exponent artists of 
the contemporary period have added extra 2 or 4 strings according te their 


needs. 


Playing the above-mentioned Stlar, the skilful Sua@refy have acquired 
knowledge about the faest tune of the Sitar. Like plain Sitar, it has frve main 
strings and two chikar? strings. Besides, ihere are nine to thirteen sympathetic 
farce strlugs made of stecl under the frets. ‘The fare! strings are. They are 
fixed under the trets and just above the concave part of ine board. fared 
slings ane mod struck by merge’ (pleectrum), but when Sitar artist strikes the 
tain string by werzed, tt produces the sound. This sound vtbraces the farab 
strings, which automatically produce a resonance. These farab strings are 
tuned according to the busie notes of the feeds or on the basis of aerrafresn 
fupward movement} and aberafion (downward movement} part of the ragizs 
thal Lhe aruist wants to play. The sympathetic strings are made of stecl having 
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A special type of Star, Kueehuvs Sitar, i found in the Sitar world. Such type 
is the direct descendant of Aecchapl ving. The measurement of is body and 
the number of strings are simular to tarebdan! Sitar except the shape ot taeraba 


fsound hex}, A flat bype gourd maxes the rvacba of this type of Sitar, just like 
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the back ofa tertoise regionally kogwno as decetop. [ue to this reas, It 1s 
known Agctfwrea Sitar Unlixe other forms of Sinar, the sound of Aacltiavad 
Sitar is not fil] bloom due to its flat type of taeda, 

Apart from the above mentioned three types, there is a standard tarahedar. She 
sitar used of the female sitart is shaped according to the teneth of their arms. 
Tawa vartelies — Plain aod tevaAdar? ~ are uleq available, 

‘Vhe measurentvents are as follows. 

1) Lenath-- 3 feet, 2 inches. 


HW) Baad (fneerboard) — length - 2 fect, 2 inches: breadth -- 2.6 inches. 


ni} ‘Gourd [sound box) — 42 to 43 inches in diameter. 


The measuremenis of the other parts are as same as the tarabdar? Sitar. 


Vhe Stlar may further be classified according in the @hearana. The firgl are is 
the conventional fori of Sitar used by the artists of faded Kawal wharaia — 
the wAarana created by the famerus trad Khan. The segand one is the Sitar 
of Mathat charcc. It consists of two gourds, one is tumba (sound box} ard 
the other is &obbe (also a sound box}, which varies from 28 to 30 inches ir 
dhameter. Doe to AgAba or double fami, lhe volyme of resonance is Tore 
than the Sttar without toéba, The third one is the Jaipuri Sitar. lt eonsists of 
iwo extra gourds jusl behind the main pegs of strings exeepting: the teenba, At 


present thas become obsolete. 
B. THE MATERIALS REQUIRED FOR MAKING SIFAR 


1) Kati (Wood): ob Toor Xath (Poona cliata) ii) Seeun Nari (Tectowa 
eramndis); Ul) Suseo Kath (Dalbersia sivsoo} 

7) fon—Ourd (Ceewriirea meri) 

a) Bone af cow or camel. 

4) Hom of Sandu Deer. 


§) German silver. 
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OF Stee, 
7) Brarnre, 
8) Copper, 
9) Tron, 


1} Purachule Sure (Psrachute lhresc 

[ly Ceihwond Sheet. 

12) Polssh material such as spirit, cofor, gala lac}, and potassium chloride, 
The following deseriptigo deals with places from where the raw muterials are 
collected and the caste / camumunmities at the suppliers. 

u) Aad (wood): Before the period of independence of India, Siiar used to be 
rade of teakwoud. The said wood used iy be enliected from Mayanmur 
(former Burma). At present the cost of Burtna teakwood 18 very tugh and for 
this teason, the manytyeturers gorneemed can net use it, So toon wood is yscd 
for Sitar making, which is collected fram different states of lodia as well as 
ftom Nepal. in Inelia the toon wood is available in Siliguri of West Bengal, 
Lumbding, damapur end Kokrajhar of Assem. 

be} Law (Gourd): It is mainfy available at Pauspur village in the disirict of 
Howrah in West Bengal. The cultivators belonging to the Brahmin and wera 
Ahatiriye castes of the Phodu community cultivate these types of gourds. Un 
the harvesting season of the gourd, the cultivators tnform the concerned 
Tianufacturers that the said materials are ready tor placing orders as per their 
TEquirements. Consequently, the owner of the factory. provided he is an 
expert in this line, otherwise fe nast be accompanied by an expert. visits their 
wardens and selecis the gourds as per their requirements. The price 1s settled 
through mutual cliscuysion and is paid in full on the spot. Adienwards, the 
euilivalors supply the selected gourds to the respective manufacturing 
SOMCOrts. 

¢) dara, Maka, and Fufia: These materials ave made of the bones of ihe 


cow und cumel. The center of manufacturing these materials is located at 


Aminabad Park of Lucknow to the state of Citar Pradesh. The makers of 
cca, manag and fyfia Belomp to the Muslim community, The middlemen 
receive orders fram the respective Sitar cnanufstturing conecns acd 
necercdingyy collect che said materials directly tram the atoresaid center, Alter 
supplying: ihe material, they receive the payment. Lisually the placinu of 
orders and collections of materiais take a period of Fortueht. The supphers 
concerned are originally the people of Lucknow but for the business purpose, 
they are seftled at Khidiur in Caleutta (West Bengal} for the last three 
OCEANS. 

d)} Bridge: (cis anade of the hom of samfer deer. The samer deer is found io 
the jungle of Sambalpur, Baripoda in the state of Orissa. The bridge ts 
manfaclured uf Khidiqpur in Culcutta, West Bengal. Fhe same Muslim 
COMMLUUEY as stated in case of entra, sraaka, and fulta does the colecoon, 
Taunufacturing and supoiying of raw materials, ta the respective 
alufacturing concems. 

2} Aga (Peask In Lucknow, the Muslim contmuntty manulactures pees fram 
stssog wood, The supply of the readyniade pees is dune in the similar way, as 
stated above. 

{) Parda (Frets): Brass or steel-rnade garda are brought from Benaras and 
Keri of Uttar Pradesh and sold at Rarabazar market ir Caccuita. Mainly 
traders belonging to the chevrar caste of Uttar Pradesh are dome the entire 
business of the frets. The manutacturers concerned purchase the said material 
irom the traders. 

2) Parachute sure (Parachute rhreadi The shops, selling this materia: are 
located’ at Canning Street market in (lulewtla and Lhe manulucturers of Sitar 
collect the maternal direcily from the shop. Avuaa Sava is afso used in 
exchanpe at parachute suc, but the latter is nore popurar due its hardness and 
longevity, The business of parachute sata und uga swe 1s done by the deere 


(weaver) custe of West Bengal. 


hi) Pasi: It is made of the horn of Sambar deer. [t is toanufactured ai 
Ultadanga area in Calcutta, West Benpal by the caste Seve (Businessmen) oF 
~ Hindu eerunuculy. Vhe manufacturers comeeroud purchase i odltreethy froin 
thier. 

1} Celluloid sheet: [t is avaiable in Mumbai in the province of Maharastra, 
Vhe Businesstaca belungine io the Gratin caste of erswarr Giohabitaais or 
Marawar area of Rajasthan) community recetve direct order from che 
manufacturers of Sitar and later supply the materials to them after coclecting J: 
From Murobar. 

4) Yaar (string): 

i] String made from steel The businessmen who belong to the marci 
(inhabitants of Matarastra) Brabin caste rmport wo from Crermany en tae 
form of col, They supply it to the respective Sitar manufacturing concerns. 

ii) String made from brass an¢ copper = It is made at Konnagar town in the 
district OF Hooghly, West Benpal and sold at the market of Barahavar ia 
Caleutta. The w4arwar! businessmen who hail from Rajasthan control this 


enterprise, The Sitar manufacturers collect the material directly from them. 


ll. MANUFACTURING STAGES OF SITAR 
This part of descnption deals with the pvo aspects, a) different stapes 

of making the Sitar and, b) castes / commounthes of the makers. 

The wood and gourd are essential materials for making the body ot Sitar. Tne 
faon woul is alyo used for this purpose, The expert owners of manufacturing 
ecnters are Going the selection. In the case of wood selection, visual 
experienie i tnere coportant. The maturity of wood 1s visualized an the bast 
a colar anc temperament. After the selection they are cut in a sawmi:l 
according: to the required sacc. “The sive of Lhe piece of wood cnust be 3 feet 
and 2 inches in lenpth, 3.5 inches in breadth, end 1.23. inches in thickness. Fur 


the sinal! Sitar, che length would be 2 feet Zinches. For etl (shoulder) of the 
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Sitar, the piece wood 1s cur measering in 9 inches X 7 inches ¥ 2 inches into 
a cylindrical shape, The side on which the frets are fitted is given more or less 
concave shape arc the opposile sige os piven a convex shape. In ts way the 
kovAraweto (catpenter} gives thle complete snape of the dandé (fingerboard) 


suitable tora Sitar, 


In the next stage, ihe tathrawata joins the guia wath the racigturizedd qourcl. 
Later, the pourd 1 dried up to cianee the bond of dod with the gad. A thin 
piece of wood measiuing 14 inches % 13 inches is fixed do cover the hollow 
side of the sourd just lixe a iid. The name of this portion is af. The various 
stages Of the work dome are absolutely lemmporary. All the soining parks are 
scparaléed again efter serapping the outer surface of the Sitar, After sepayation, 
the parts in inner stde of the afi is carefuily scrapped in a liner way because, 
the sound of Siar mostly depends on thos part. Then che final fittine is carnmed 
aut. The smail peces of wood are fitted on the junction of the gourd (tamed) 
and gidu (shoulder) for making omumental design. Kathrewela belonging te 


the Hindy cusle aamaswara und sietirsépe do the various stages of the wark. 


The lisk of tools related te the manufacturing given below alone weth the 


Mmeasureinerits, 


|) Kerat (sae: Gab 24 inches; (b) 18 inches; (C312 ches. 

2) Serapper. 

4) Bafalt (clusel: (a) Flat- 1 ineh: (b>) Round - Linch; (0) Round - {1.4 meh, 
4) Hater! (hammer), 


5) Pari: a} Fiddle deill; by Fat didi. 


After completion af the said stapes, the Sitar is seni ta the celiwetdwala 
fpursans engaged in celluloid fixing.) whu fixes particular surface where the 
design ts enpraved. Ceflufaidwale belanes to the Hindu caste prowps of 


humans and waaislypa, 
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The list of toads required tor the celiuloid frxing is given below alone with tae 


(hed urermcsril. 


VY) Baradt (chisel: a) 4.5 mel by) och. 
2) Fale (ilath: finch, 


a} ata (hamoer}. 


A primary polish coat is applied on the surface af Sitar after che celluloid 
work, and design portions are cleaned. Then a tinal coat of polish is given. 
The person called pelistwela who belongs to the waAfsipa caste group of che 


Ffradus does the polish wark. 


In the next stave, the Sitar is sent to fiWugwefa (person engaged to fit tre 
peg). They Ol the frets, dare, pond’, betdge, and strings in the respective 
portion of the body of the Sitar. The final works ts the tuning and fowars, 
which i the mest important and vital one, is done by the exper and 
experianced persons. The luming work iy megarded as anc of the must 
important work because the quality of Sitar absoluiely depends on 11. When the 
Silar reaches is camplete and marketable shape. The price of the Sitar is 
deiermined from Rs. 3,.000/. ta Ks. 17,000!) and onwards aceording: lo che 


erade. 


In recent dimes, throughout india the Sitars are made according to ie 
commercial code, For example, i) Bombay ™ Sitar, 1 Caleutta ™ Sitar, if 


Krishna‘ 104 Sitar, ivi Krishna Deluac | [05 Sitar. 


Fallowing 15 the detail deseriptions af the above mentioned Sitars. 

i) Bombay '™ Sitar: 

fa) liqubte fmbas; (hb) 1 strings incloding LI tera (yympathetic strings): 
fe) 20 pieces nickel sliver, fully movable frets; fd) four fine tuning ad:usters; 


fc} hund-earved: (0) dark-band-polished finish, 
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ii) Calcutta '™ Sitar: 

fa) Double semtes; (hy 12 strocnes; (¢) 20 oiekel-silver tuiiy moveable frets: 
[d} ane, Cop string, tuning bead 

iit) Krishua ‘104 Sitar: 

(a) Larger bottem mena for riot volume, tone and responsiveness, (b] 
highly elaborate, hand-carved, detailing at the fingerboard and throughout tlc 
rest uw! the instrument; (ce) deuble sere, (a) 20 strings; de} 30 oickel silver, 
fully movable frets: (f) pve string tiring adjusters. 

iv) Krishna Deluxe ‘105 Sitar; 

fa} Completely professional instrument; (hb preat sound projection, fine ton, 
and harmonic prediction; (¢) meticulous band finished decoration; (d) larger 
bottom taeahe for more volume, tane and responsiveness; Ce) bighiy clabarate 


amid dita] Fand carved at the fingerboard: (7) double tara; (2) 20 Strona: 


(h) 20 otckte-silver fully moveable frets: (1) four string tuning adjusiers. 


B. HISTORICAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF KHAMAK 


[. THE NOMENCLATURE OF KHAMAK 


The folk instrument Kaedtat is a cypical one by its shape and size. This 
is the only accompanying insinument of au! song in the digstriel of Birbhun:. 
Locally if is also named as fhamadt, gub-puot, and gwb-eube-pu}. Lbs 
Saiskcilic term is arwadafanar! is a later development. The Pauls are unawar?z 
at its history und arivin. They do not koow how chs typical folk iisleucueet 
has critered in dew! nase circle, for no dewwment is available about is time of 
amigin. Some unletiered bouts explain that from whom the Sauls have got the 
lune of that song, anly be is the creatar of this instrument. Whe is lhat ver 
person? He cs named as twiaesid’. Aftercied lives in the pluysical body of tie 


Haves and laws created al] the material things of Bail frst Ghee world) using 


= 


the earthly body of them. In such way ihe fue! explain the creation of the folk 


Histrument Arent, 


On the other hand, very few |deraie bauss explain that the bau! pat (way, as 
found in the presence day Bengali speaking reaioo of South Asia, has inherited 
three distinee traditions. The first one may oe traced to the esoteric cult of 
Bengal, which is documented in the extant texts af ‘Charva song’ (9 ta 12" 
centuries). ‘The second one traces Lhe arin directly from tne Suligen, whisn 
has entered into this region wilh Islam (13" century}. The last one is founcled 
on the Safajiva Faixviined cull which bas flourished there in the 15% century. 
The Birbhum #aals belones to the last category. Their music grows along 
with thei culture on the soi] of Birbhuin district, which has created the 
repmal folk cullure anid formed a typical styly uf folk sang. [t appears that tt 
has never lent ttseif to a particular perrod of tustory making it age-less. ‘The 
faw!s continue te ercate the sangs and is fava and cAAeade and its own. 
idenwry with is own limitations. These dimitutions indeed. arc basically 
responsib.c in conserving and preserving the availability of any fols saciery in 
a specific perspective and space, It is a spontaneous depiction of a particular 


replonal culture chat belongs te a paruicular fir:cuisue boundary. 


In spite of various references about the past of the awl, no document 1s 
available regarding the folk instrument fhemak or even tie meaning cf 
Abomak, ww desuhi and valeeuba-swo. The book “Yanlrakosh® (Tauere, 1875) 
does not mention its history. During the field uivestigation, same bea! bas 
expressed their personal opimian rewarding ihe origin of its name. They 

siieve inat the sound of this ingtmament 14 responsihie for the origin of its 
namics. ‘The bas sequentially explain che origin of us name from the sound i 
produces. |} Gne upper strake  ARa@rak, 2} continuous miid stroke  prb- 
exbi, 3) slroke maintaining the taal, dave, and clftanda — (1-2-3 f 1-2-3 or L- 
2-3-4 1-2-3-4) gb—srurer-sziaty. tluwever, why is :l named avandalaharl” 


They have placed their simple answer that 15 sound creates joyful feclmes, 
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wave (ladar) after wave, in mind that helps to eet che trace of cmerdemaye 
fagar {blissful world), ff creates the waves af bliss and therefore i is 
anandalahart This instrument is made by the Aan’s themyelees by 


Incarporating its varcous paris. 


ll. TECHNOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF KHAMAK 


Mfain pars of tus instrument and their measurements are described 
Below. 
1) Afey {evlindrical shaped weoden pody} uscd as sound box which, is 
inches in length and 3°4° in diameter. 
2) Fat (oe) used as string, which is 27 inches in length. 
3) Aan i Bhenda (wooden bluck) which ts more ur less rocnel shaped ani! 


suitable for gripping. 


Data collected on the technology of manufactiring the Aairaé shows that the 
Ahamad is wencrally fashioned fram vce or baba seach (woods, some|tmes 
alsw Trom sirish Aafia. The best quality of thus insteorest is made of the nce 
kath. The body of this instrument is more or less cylindrical, Qne end 15 
covered with the sain et goat and the odaer end ts open. Through the open 
side, une end of a long eveé (string) Ged with the bamboo Fark os fitted at the 
center of ihe skin externally. Tite other free end is fitted with a wouden block 
[karina Ofarda) or sometimes with a small brass made water pot (locatly 


low as feat enfeay, 


‘The following materials are required for making the «Renak, 

ly Aath (wood): a) Meant tain (Azadirachia fadica); 6) Sirish Aata (Albizia 
febleck), Cc) dal kath (Shorea rudesta); d) Sepun doth Clectona eranaiy |. 

2) Bans (Humboo) (Ramer trfaz) 

3) Sree (Cotton thread) 

4) String of Badminton Rucsed 


3) Jaf (Gut) 
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6} Skin of oat. 
7) Brass - for making the fat GAan, 
Availability of Raw Materials 


uw) 0 Ata (Wood: Saf wood is wnported from Malaysia and Indanesia white 
Teakwood is collected fram Raipur district of Madhya Pradesh state. Meewz is 
available in plenty tn West Bengal, Bibar and Orissa. 11 is collected fromm che 
local villages and suburban areas. Sirisi wood ts collected fron the district of 


Bankura in West Renal, 


b) Bamboo 15 collected from West Bengal villages. 

e} Cotton thread is available at Bolpur marxet and supplied by the market a: 
Barabarar, Calcutta. 

d) Stone a! backtinloo ratact is avaiable wt Bolpur market. supplied frorn 
Calcutta, 

ch} Mat Ghai is avaliable at Bolpur murket und supplied by the markets of 
Calcutta also. 

1} Skin ot Goat is completely the local village production. 

e} Gaf is available at Bolpur market und alse supplied by the markets of 


Calcutta, 


IN. DIFFERENT STAGES OF MANUFACTURING KAAMAK 


About [ive generutions hack, the dkamak used to be made by the aul 
himself, Gut at present, they purchase this instrurgent frem Loew) musicel 
instrument shop or collect the differenr parts of this instrument and assemble 
al] these parts at thew wkfra. Even in case of the damage of any part of chs 


instrument, the bow! himself repairs ie. 


The inner portian of a block of deem wood Is scooped out to give it 2 
cylindrical hollow shape with the help of l-inch cherosa baad’ {chiscl), 1+ 
bien gobe butalr (chisel, and hammer. The outer surface is fashioned by the 


—d-inch Agrar (saw) und 2-1ich duscay (scrapper). The bottom end (S44 inch in 
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diameter] + covered with tanned goatskin, which is tightened with the 
bamboo strips used as a belt. Another bamboo strips ts fitted externally 
aTound the open mouth, which iy used as a guarder. Colton toreads are [ied 
crosswise from the open-end belt to bottom end belt. A small mole is made 
just at the center of the skin, Guts (paving string) measuring, ]?inches in 
leneth is fitted throwen that hole supporting a very stoall buimbaa fers 
externally. The free end is tied with a smal] Aastha bhende (wooden block? to 
Take il sutlable lar gripping, To produce the strong but penetrating sounc at 
present the Saus/s use the double stnags of badruntun rucke instead of a 


siop-2 crf and Brass made fat cat! instead of the kustha bhanda. 
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Chapter Il 
A. TECHAADTCAL ASPERI(TTS OF SITAR PLAWING. 
TUNING OF SITAR. 
ALANKAR AND GAT ASPECTS. 
B, TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF KAAMAK PLAYING. 
STYLE OF PLAYING 


MELODY OF £40. SONG 


Chapter 2 
A. TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF SITAR PLAYING 


The Suar is played ina sitting posture, According to Indian tradite n, 
the posture ig known as gayan" (seat), The bearers of the Indcan musical 
traclition wpine that the Ircban musi¢ is net ooly ineant for cuitertarmnent bun 
also gives a soothing experience by taking our muid away (rom material adil 
social trivia of lite, It felps us te transcend the nutural world throagh diya 
(micclitation), Without # befitling cesvaa, dave 1s ool possthle as aes belas 
the mind ta be cain and quite. Indian Sitar as the instrument, wtiich has treat 
Very Mmapical power to create the sagrect atmosphere by which ave {xoul) af 
tne ody 18 transcended. As the ase Kelps tie artists to be absorbed rato tie 
diva, $0 1t plays an unportunt rele in tuning the Sitar independently. Tuning 
the Sitar can be done in two ways. 1} In dependent type, tuning the Sitar is 
dane matching the tune of fompwre and bannemuro. I is very simple aid 
direct and Hence, it is more useful to the bepinners. 2) Independent tuning ts 
done wilhoul matching the tone of other musical instrament. ft gan be put in 


lune wilh tie help of parda (frets. 


1, STAGES GF TUNING WITH THE HELP OF HARMONIUM 


i) The branze made 2 and 3° strings, called jera, are put in tune <n 
the same notes, These pwo strings are tuned on “C* (Sa} of the lower octave. 
Both of these glrings arg alsn the bases for the duning of other yirings. 
iit The 1" stving, which is a steel wire, is tuned on *F? (dey note of the lower 
OSE. 

iii) The browze made 4" string called Awrdj, is tuned on ‘(C’ (Si) nate of the 


double lower octare, 


A] 


iv) The sleet made 5" stein culled pancham, is taned on *G’ (Pa) note of the 
lower aclave. Some players fix Lhe Jeraf string as 4" string ie. pancham by 
replacing the 4" string, 

¥) The 6" string is made of sicel and called ctikari no.l. Mois tuned on 'C" 
{Su} note afthe medium octave. 

vi} The 7" string is made of steel and called chdkard No.2, [bis tuned on *C' 


{Sa) pole of the wpper octave. 


Foliowlig is the tabular presentation of the tuning steps. 
Tuning chart with the help of Harmonium 


a 


| ,; | Tuned on Note 
I 


—-—__ - _. _ ___ I 


| 7 | Steel 33 or 36 


SUTIN | String Gauge indian = oe 
i Metal I Svar, W 
I estem) |.) 
re Cela 
note | 
Pee ee Ed OL SSS 
| ), Steel © AD Ma I | Lower 1 
A, | Bronze Zi oris ba © | Lower | 
. | | 
| 3. Bronze = 27 or28 | Se Je | Lower 
i 1 
| 4. Steel = | 300r32 | ka OG Lower | 
8, 'Bronze =, 21 or 26 | Sa C Double lower | 
™ 
; 
; 
6. . Steel _ 33 or 34 | ba — € Mediutn 
(Chika | | 
Nol)! | | 
Rvs c Upper | 
(CAiteri | 
Po Nel) 


om 


2, INDEPENDENT TUNING GF SITAR {WITH THE HELP OF 
FRETS) 

I} String No. 1 - ft is tured on “PF? (Aa) oole af the lewer octave 
eveording to che sound abtained from strug No. 2 atter sirikine i¢ wath mergut 
and pressing itan frets Sa, 4, 

ii) Jara (string No. 2 and 3)-- First ofall che string Nao. 2 as slrelehed unto 
such a pou that it should neither be tag teht nur loose, The sound of the 
string is checked with strokes of weerat, It would be “C" (Se) note of the 
lower oclave. Then, the suunod of string Ne. 3 1s actyusted wath the sound of 
strug No. 2. Both of these strings are called fora, which tneans basic note ror 
tuotny thy other strinss, 

i) String fo. 4- Thos song 16 toned on ‘2’ GSe) note of double lower octave 
1e., half of the sound 13 produced with the stroke of merzab on fjord (string 
No. 2 and 3). 

iv} String No. 3 - This string is tuned ao “tr Le) note af the dower oetewe 
according to the sound obtained trom string No.l after striking it with saerzad 
arn) pressing it on [ret We. 2. 

¥) String No. 6 (CArAar® No.l) — This string is tuned an “!* (Se) oote of che 
maiium ogiave according to the sound obtained fram string No.l after 
steiking i wath aercaf and pressmp it fret No.7. 

vi) String Wo. 7 fChraert No.2) - This string (8 tuned on “C? (Ser) ole of the 
upper octave aecyriling ta ihe saund oftained from string No.l after strikinz it 


wll arercab aud pressing al fret No. 7. 


Toning Chart with the help of Frets 


| Strinu no. Tuned on | ret tu. to be Indian 


ro be: Pressed 
tunel. . 
l 2 | 5 
ati Self | - 
Half uf: 


I 

I 

| 

| 
| Jord sou 

l 


Awara 


Mur 


I 
{: 
Cc 


| 
| 


3. ‘TUNING OF S¥YMPATIIETIC STRING (TARA 8S} 


Mote | Octave | 
| 


Lower 
Lower 
Double 
Lower 


Levwer 


: Woedliuri 
: Upper 


_— .- 


The steel-made sympathetic sirings are fined under the Itets and on “1c 


top ot the fingerboard. They are not struck by sersa but when the plaver 


sivikes the stierzai on the upper main strings, the produced sound vibrates -he 


sympathetic strings, which aulomatically produce sound, These sympathetic 


SUrLuIgs are put in caine on che basi notes of the shaet in which the ger or 2 


‘ica belongs that the artist wants to play. 


Tuning chart af sympathetic strings (Fercas) with the help of Marnienicn 


and fanpure. 


Lower WCC | 


String ‘Indian swara Westen noice — Octave 
Na. ; | 
] Pa a 
[3 iva A Lower 
ee: AN L [Yor 
| 4 Sa c Medium 
5 | Re D Medium 
| 6 eri I: htecdiuin 
| oF Ader F Medium 
| 8 | Pa G Mecium 
7 4 Da A Medium 
| li} Ni B Medium 
ae £ _ Upper. 


Tuning chart of sympathetic strings with the help of frets pressed 
ay String ror. L. 


cee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Saclive 00. Sour indian swwra Wrest Cictave 
Produced fy reales. 
siring no. l 
_or frets oo 


to 2 — Be OG”~<CS~«C er! 
? 4 faa A Liter 

4 6 Ni B Lower 
4 7 je - hedium 

1 4 a Re Db Medium 

| 6 10 Ga E Medium 

| 3 1 Mar f Medium | 
i 13 Pe {3 Ktecd:om 

| o 14 Dra A Medium 

1 1 16 Mi B Maediucn 

| 1] 17 5a C 


Lpper 
Poe LL Le eee 
After tuning Sitar, the artist presents the melody frega) according to is wil, 
The rava is selected according to Lhe ume and season. ‘The rages ure 
presented using varieties of melodic ornaments. Playing of Sitar ig a 
combination of diffirent techniques and technical forms of the wae, rabad, 
paknawayf, tuble and also from daathe sangeer (especially darupad and Afepel 
ang of singing) (Slawek, (987, p. 27). 

The string instruments rabeé and wid have influenced in the plaving 
technugue (eae) of Siar. 1 is oecured m two ways. One in in the structure 
of melodic imprevisation and the other 1s in die soyle of fingering. The aalap, 
for, aml fhale of the fonmer are the direct transformation tram the viva arg, 
wile the latter's eyarca dad Aeierfhar are from rafarh. The techeugques of 
Ineond, spary, Aeiataa and mimar ofthe Lett hand are transtered fram the wie 
While ghawsif is ihe lone transfer fom the rufa. Mawy musicians also believe 
ihat Hrala hag originated with the imitation af a specific class of pakhaway bel 
known as fomyo. Foor is consisted of strakine patterns, such as cae me stet 


4a, gle ma na wa. These are casily translated inte the mrerzaé stroking 
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pattems ofa@d cece, dace caml da ec, dace, dace, dace, dae 
ed, 

On the other hand, the Sitar has been greatly ofivenced by Adeyert saddt (style) 
of vocal music. The Masid dtant gat of Situr has derived its sryie trom the 
bore kbeval [eraeebir) while the Reza aan get (dirt eth from chore hepa, 
Many tmuisical ornaments of Sttar music have come from the kAeper! seit eats 
with the many types of faagns such us the sapaf iaan (literally siraighe 
extension), aaa fa type af tury and Afefke (struck tone). Besides the above 
algakars (musical ornaments), the artists play various wlandars ike prefer, 
Jaafamea, murki, eitkari, khetka, pukar, ghesit, auudom, bilor and fora. 
Following are the detatks of above afankars. 

1) ddtharsa of Sedatparafiar — The playing of ‘da’ bel is known as cokansa oT 
sulatprafiae, Drawiny the string wowaris the body plays if. 

i} dpakersa or Clatpretar -— playing of ‘rea’ dof is known us apadarsa at 
watpradar. It is the opposite bef of sda’. Siroking Che strmy towards Whe floor 
plays [t. 

1) Janfaena -- Vlaycag of the double notes at a time, by single strokes is 
cailed jamjama. 

iv] Marti = Playing of the triple notes at a time by a single stroke is called 
mugi. When the artes plays this afarder on a note, fe comes on that very 
note Paying previous two notes very swifily. For e.g. Murér on Ai {B) mote = 
Re Sa Ni 

v) Grtdari- Like jerijuma, here the urtist plays four notes at a time by a single 
stroke. For ea, - RedsaAisea or SefeNida, Using the cwo techniques produces 
if, One és by using the tinper and the other is eed, 

41) Adatka — The repenuon of jempame is called Ahether 

vin) Pafar When the artist plays the samc combination of sweras (notes) on 


chferent sapfad (octaye), itis known as puta. For example, 


he 


a) mianidea (lower): ma dita ai, b) madfpa (middle): ma dia ai; ¢) faar 
(upper): are dha a. 

Will) Graft - in this mtladiec envhellishiment, # sword foute) i produced 
through rubbing a string. 

ix) davfom and defom -— These cen omusical omuamenty arg prowluced ay 
meena. Lianulom and befor, there are wo types Of meena. Meena produces 
sound from ane note to another without breaking the sound. For this purpose, 
both finger nos.) and 2 are used for pulling the string, In meend, the sount of 
other desired notes musi remain wlatund L.0., one mole meend sa to re -- wate, 
ro motes Heed sa fo oa sa od, and three-noles meen trom suf ta ma sa 
maete. Lhe artist produecs tbe sound of meer through the pulling af string 
oy first and second finger of left hand and strixing then by right hand. When 
the artist pulls the string just alter the stroking, it is calied anawlom. Toe 
Teverse process 14 called pelo. 

x) Foda -. It is a compositional format of Sitar music. A short piece made of 
sound syhables such as @ia ora and the various pamnutations aad 


eommbinaligus ane keown ws fed. 
the 
Al the time of performing before the audienge, Fhe ariist presents 


those nisical omamenis trough various type of musical phase, stage sy 
ape. They ure cefan, fod, faala, and vilambn gar and drys gar with various 
fends. 

a) .f4afap - It is en introductory phase of swears movement. This phase 13 
completely cafbaddiia that fs unaccompanied and without chythm, It js aso 
the analysis of a raga or melody, The elaboration of it or the systemaiic 
development of ine moles 16 sloctly eoofined within tts cule & boundary. (hs 
melodic elaboration on rhythmic dimensions usually described by the tenn 
visiaar, In aafep, two fealures are penerally important, the tempa and ie 
weighty afavkars with various expression. The aafcp are, therefore found to 


vary according ta the form and madality of the musie. A more systernasc 
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phasing of lhe eafap is put forward, in the context of Sitar, with a greuter role 

af tie techowcal resaurees, 

1) Fvfianfit aafap — 111s use primary elaburaton of the rawa constituted of ihe 

slow tempo and taal A mudtheda characteristic of the mage is introduced atler 

each ccmmpleted statement ofan idea. The tempo imereases vradually and with 

more fret work and the parents are set with various combinations of the 

Thay, 

ul) fed — Double the ternpo of che wlaente and is sucevedine phase, 1 jee 

(coupled) phase of the aavars. Ie 1s bere that complicated fetwork and 

Hopering high-pitched stnng used chiefly far the drone cin ryythm fungtian 
ecome proiinent. 

iit} Jkafa [tis fully the efider? work, Sometimes a small fetda also appears. 

The tnergasgimy: tempa registers 4 movement towerds the musical climax. In 

this phase, the entre musical capression comes neurcst to a metrical guality. 

iv) Tiedt -- This post-fiafa phase of elaboration is played with accents. The 

plectrum actually strikes the adjacent wooden or metal portion of the 

Instrument to introduce the rhex (strike) eifect. 

¥) Lodi- In this phase. the artist plays clusters of notes. The formations and 

pattern are woven around the nucleus notes, which are thws repeated in 

varied contexts. 

vi) togrie-puthé - A fadt with a ‘knot’ effect is created through the 

litraduction oF harder sodnd syllables and their graups, 

Vil) Larfi-fape: — The fool effect alternates with the emeend in which other 

LAre]opIng kOUT propressiony anc employed. 

vil} Paras in this phase, the Sitar artist plays the deJs of table or pakhoveas 

vet various peomotations aod combination of swares tn different octaves. 

ix) Dawe — Citar sirme is used for phrasing fedis alternately with other 


patlems on the muir stcinyss. 


4a 


x) Matha In altemating movement citar! and the marco strings are played 
UPOrL. 

After the treatrient of the ragas through aafan, fod, and faafa, the artist 
iranseribes the gar composition in the vifaeeoit, medhya and drat faye 
batanciie or rapoorting with taive or pariwe Usually, the Sitar player plavs 
po types of pers, One is Masidéhaaé eae (bara édeved), and the other is 


Hezoknant gat (cabot Aheverl), 


b) Masud AAaat cer — It is played in slow tempo, accompanied by the whend i 
feenral (lo beats}, The artist presents this eat through some fixed fafs eg, ain 
da din da ra da ro. The aetist prepares tolal esa? showing all the vanation of 
wat through the pennutation and combination of these Zels. The vilaenigt son 
(Masidthan? gar) starts from 12" beat that means the gai is the combination 
ofnatide of five madras (beat). The main fof of this por is dir de air da mo 
dda ra. But some times, the artist presents gai at the time of npey hke bars -— afr 
da dir dana, aa dir da na, air da re, da dara, By these Sofs, the artist plays 


different adgas of fupharr aud expresses bis artistic skul and expertise. 


The artist slarts this gat with a very ssow ta slow tempo but he draws the end 
af this gat in medium tempo. This get is divided into three parts. sikac, 


maja, amar un vilambit teen ta, 


SAatpe 

4 na 
Sa8a | Dha Pe Pa Salletiafe | daGa Ga SaReSa | 
2 ( 


| Sefer PaDha Su Saket | PubhePaGa SaSabhePu 
GuGakesa | | 


Mania 
3 x 
DhaSa Dha PaDia Pa Pe |Dhe Sate  GaRe Gal 


2 Ub 
‘Re GaPa Gallha Pai Ga Ga Sal 


ANHIFA 
4 


. >» 
GeGe |ReGeGa Pabha SePaa |Sa Sa Sa Cake 


7 f) 
lGx  ReRe Sa PaPheSa | DhaPaGaPa SasaDheaPa 


GatraleSee | | 


c) Reza Khai Gat -- The Masulhkiarr gat is followed by the one called 
fezakhani, Rezakhani gat is a last paced composition set a raga and a taay. 
This gat may begin [rom any beac and during the eluboration, tl generously 
Uses hats, fast paced roedas as well as the fAala. Like Masidtheni gar, the 
fezakhani also has three sections called sthuayi, mania and aatare. The bets 
fixed for these pats are — dir, dir, dir, dor, dor, dir, dar. These cots are played 
in medium and fast tempo. 


The Reza kheni got in drut teentaal is desenbed below: 


Srftiaye 

u 3 x 

MioPa - Re |- Sa Ge Rel Ge -  - 3 Mal 
2 

Ga Ma Pa Pa | 

lfarja 

0 3 x 4 


Mi SoSa Rete SaSa| Ni SaSa Aika i Me Pala Dha Nil Re Ae Xa - 
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ALi 

0 a x 

Pa Pa Gao feo [So ArPaSde Geo | Mi Sa VE Des | 

2 

[Mi Dae Pa - | | 

0 i x 

Pao otfu tra Pe ome - Sa ba | Wake Califa Fao Ae 
2 


Ger ite Nike Sa | | 


Nate: 

* Indicates Sama (first beat of the taal cycle), 
Q-- Boat without clap. 

2 Indicates second clap. 


4 --- Indicates third clap. 


dl) Sef Boo? Af Gat: Now a days-another style of gar called bul betes? At gett 15 
in practice. In this gef, Pals are not fined, The player can use this gat only 


according the tune of the songs. 


B. TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF KHAMAK PLAYING 


The Sas, clad in saffran colared loose garments fafthatle) and turban 
towers), play the musica) mstuinent Ahmet in dancing posture. Sonietimes 
they sing aod dance at the same time. At Jeft side of the chest, the instrument 
hangs cown the snoulder with the hep of cotton thread. During the tune of 
Tiaying, itay ghtly fixed on the [eit side of the chest across the shoulder, The 
wooden block or fer chet is cauebt hold with che left inane. 

The kfaestak is completely a fotk accomparument instrament. The bau?l uses 
this instrument at the time of singing tm hwo ways, a8 a melodie inslrumeric 
and a beating instrument. The fans stng ihis songs on the basis of vaca and 


igal. They play tbe notation of that rege maintaining the melody of that 


ot 


particular sang. In moat of the cases, the bar! sanjts are composed dudra or 
keharba taals, The first one t, ¢. dadra is in 3-3 chdonde frhytim) — dhe dud 
Ra, wat na; and ihe second one is in the tee! of 4-4- chfanea that is aha ge 
tev fe, aa ge div aa. 4 both of the daals the Gav’s muiniuin the “3-37 and 4-47 
chAcudat im their &eamak. 

The Sauls play dhamek according to thelr own saacdskard, He does wot interd 
to find the origin of the Aamak as well as the prammutical syslem af this 
mstrumaeat. For, he as jess interested in the musical science. ‘To ther, 


wherever te life is Cue heart beats the theme of music. 


1. STYLE OF PLAYING 

Adamak is very much a handy musical instrument. Strucnrally it is very 
primiliwe, because lhe iwe sides of the gue (string) are not Atted like other 
string instruments {classical or folk), While one side is free, the other end of 
the string 15 fastened on the inside of a skin stretched over at the base of ihe 
hollow e¢lioder. ‘The free endad the gue is fitted with smuli collcee cup shaped 
wooden of brass piece. This small piece is held by the left hand of the fate to 
keup the yo tight By tightening and relaxing the string. the baw! sitikes with 
a wooden made beafonar fathi (plectrum) and contre] the variation of the 


melodic ptteh, 


In the musical syglem af &Aamat, there is ni) ron, ayaroht and mo vati- 
canted? sweras like Sitar music in the difadusteant syslem, The barf does nat 
MAINA any gevtit sware in iis song. In spite of the lack of grammatical 
system, Loe Jaw! cannot (maging fis song wathout faye. According to their 
versnon, the fava is the canvas of music and even without the external] beats, 
they maintain fava in their song and music. The playing techniques of the 
thamek are very simple and come in a natural way. They consider the 
footprint of anyhudy"s music as artificial and unimportant. Sau! music 1 


completely spontaneous and they say that the sangeet b4a6 (musical mood) 
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oes not come by the way of rata fena (theoretical discussion, grammar). 
The ser (melody), faye, and chRarde are completely bused on folk style, Thes 
means Chat the naluere of performance, its rhythmic character, and 


accenipaiinient scyles estaelish the caduce of total cousic on the folx base. 


2, MELODY OF #402 SONG 


The folinving is the #au! tune of Birbhum district of West Bengal, 

Dhaat (Pauly) Shatravi: bare ga Mo Fo dha ni 

Sa Ma Pa -— Sudha sword (Natural nale} 

regadhant Kamal swara (Flat note] 

Toefl — Dentra (Craaneda -3-3} 

Following 18 the exeniplary song frequently sung by the Sauis of the area. 
“Des bidesher manus, Bo ‘Joo ef Birblrusie 4 


Jeihay bairagl axaser tate ¢ Amar mar mate baul sure”. 
The free translation of the song can he represented in the following way: 


“Ob the man of al] lands / Yisit Birbhum, where sf 


My mind plays with the different notes / Lider the boundless sky ”. 


Notation of the sen ts as folkows: 


Sa ore re eq Ma Ma | pet pa palma -  - 
de s f | de se Fr i Md Hu os go of - 

Ma - Ma re ga re sao- - | 
ao-) - Alor Bl Mme o-  - - = = | 


dhu dha dia . oat - sa  !' MM -  - Me a pd 


je tla p _ bal - re uh - - - : 
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difta offer dffret | neo te Sd o- (aa Sao - Sa | 
fe tht ¥ 1 fae - ra gi - ~ = 8 | 
neon? oat] dia pal - | - - - | Ma ge | 
ka ge oe | iqofe | - - - a oma rai 
pa - AE dia - pa Ma pa pa | reosa - | 
Hay - fa a a Se | 


Note; The upper lines mdtcaty the notes of the song while the lawer lings 


lidicate the words of the byric. 


Some musical phrases of Saw! sones have been deserched Below. 


NfodfoDhe Galtaru Matraledsa Mare NiSa 
PaXiDhe PaNipha Pabhasa saheGe 
daGakte SaNiOkePa Matrake SakeMaGa 
MaGuAfa kediaGa 


The duawis seem to be indifferent about such standarclized forms, hecuuse of 
the spontaneity of their performance, wich they inhent fram the oral 


tradition, 
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CHAPTER | 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF SITAR 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
SETAR INSTRUMENT 


Whig working with tie sitar it ts essential wehave a glance al the historical 
development of the inglrumernt, Chere is a lot of confusion about the invenior 
wl othe sitar. Amir Kbusren is said to have invented this instrument A 
rad linal story, especially favored by Muslim musicians, credits Atmir 
Khiwisrae wilh the invention of the sitar Khuscoo’s life is sumounded wiih 
lepernds & it is difficult to separate fact from fiction. He is primarily 
Temenbered as a poet in the court of Ala-ud-din-Khilji ({296-1314), the 
sulla of lclku. Some evidences prove that he invented the Cthazal & 
Ravrali tocal genes of North (ican amuse. Gut there is no evidence that he 
vel led the sitar, mar is there any evidence chat he modified a pre-existing 
iusircmicil & named it sitar’. {we go hack io the history of the sitar we 
Cant move more than 300 years in the past. So, for the last 30 -40 years 
iis Hotion hus been totally disregarded! end it is tranted that the modem 
shape, size amd quality of sttar has emerged after a pradual development of a 
singh or more than one veenas. Here is 4 brief histery of the veenas from 
Pre-Wectiy perioal ctl Mediaeval period where lies the root al erode sitar, 


Vhe “foena hikes 1s roel in Pre-Historic perod: so far as histery 12 concerned 
the sitar alse got its aneesiry Jrom the Pre-Wedle or Vedio period, Pre-Veche 
excavetions résulted in the sculptures and slane pickires of Mohenjadace, 
Haran, Chenktiudaro, Jhwkar, lothal etc. crvilizabons. We may remember 
Mr, Roy Bahadur Disit’s remarks ta this context: 


“Sar: of the pictographs appear to be representations of a crude stringed 
nsirunient, prototype of modern yeena, .... 6.7" 


Ance itors of sitae froin the Vedic Fra: 


The penera] name “veena” played a wery important tole in the vedic 
liture.cal; world. A wide variation of “Veena” was prevalent in the Vectic 
society and Quite a number af them used to be played in the unpenant Vedic 
SaCTH CH. 


shir Veckirique in eabaaldita Fern sbephear St. Black, ped 
Bhar iva Saqginey lubias” — Sakarkt Prejmurarands, pied -- |. pe 


“Sona: 


“Ore si worse cepererit dealin acini CString: whe a mami ad wariebe 
Of Vina are referred io in the Vedie texts. Satapalha Brehmuna’ presevibed 
the playing af Ving in ine ‘Asvamedha’ Saceifies. Vina was alsa played in 
the “Mahuvrala’ Sacrifices, a vanety of ‘Samayara'. Tho'gh a full 
descriplion of the Vina es missing in the Vedic wsxts, a partial idea wi its 
appearance however, can be gathered fram wero Wedie texts, ‘Aitareya 
Aranyaka aod ‘Sankhayana Aranyaka’, 


Naradrya “Siksha’ a later Vedic text, shows two varieties of ¥inas - 
‘Gatraving’ and ‘Dgravivina’. By ‘Gatravina’ he meant palm. because there 
is a practice Of Indicating different musical notes on different paints of 
fingers while singing “Samagana’. So the Vina, as a musical Lnsirumett. 
with ad] its warletres, Falls under the category of wooden lute. 


‘Alavuvina’: The reference to this Vina is found in the “‘Jaiminia Rrahmana’, 
‘Latvayana Shrauta Sutra’ and “Paninia Siksha’, ‘Alavuvina’ as 1s name 
indiciwes, fs probably a kind of Ying whose resonance box is made al 
‘Alavu’ (frourd). 


‘Kapisirsnv ; This alse belomps to the class of Vina and us typical name 
stipe sts that probably the top of its “Danda’ looked ftke te face af a 
ntonk ev (Kopi). le is referred to in the ‘Jaimiona Brahmans) and conjointly 
with 'Vakra’ in the ‘Srauta Sutras’ of the Samaveda. 


Seve: stringed Vinas in ‘Natyashastra’ of Bharat : 


“Chi ia’ i: ame of seven slringed instrument mens. ie Stare 
= 


Bharac in his ‘Natyastastra’(writlen around 2° 6, BCL = PAE de ints 
words: 


" Sanataniit baabeccAitva”’ PNatvashasira 2¢ 1127 and abuut ite cine 


sryhe + 


“elite cheneuttvedana’’  [Nalyashastra 29/115] 


(Chitra vina is played by nigens ui fingers. Giarat mentions about another 
vina “Vipancht of 9 strings wiodarch sebetetcita ) and played by means 
ofa kona’. This “khona’ isa plecteum or oizrats that is yell to be reveled. 


Bharata described - 

‘omavedva vipa! spocciiva comgudivadana 
Abhinava Gupta interprets the word ‘ca’ in the were Ceefore the seurd 
‘arncul toe sogvest that the kona and the Aimgers are involved in the playing 
of both ‘vipancii® and ‘citraa’. 

I 

‘cakarenabhayavadanaiubhayoruktam. 
He dues not seem to agree with those commentators according ta whom the 
yipancll is played with the kona and the chitraa with the fingers; nor does Te 
aprec with the view held by others that vipancil is prayed wit hot kena and 
finge:s while citraa (s played with fingers alone. 
“amy. tu cakaara cfc} vaarthe varnayantab Knonam 
Vipaicyaanpulim ca cittaayaam niyamayvanti! 


anyve "UW konangulivedya vipane) angulimairavadya cttrelyahuh.”~ 


No other informations are leund in this treatise remerding this via. 


*Abliniea Alario bata Shas 29, | liad, pi 24 
* Abbinahi Gharaiion Maiva Shasia  Maricil forms i anger, Ratmikar Pr fe) napa 


Instruments in ‘Sangeet Ratecr te ; 


“Sacgeol Ratnaakar’ isa brillant syathesis af all previous musical learning, 
I wes written by Sarangadeva at the court af the ¥adey King Singhana 
Mgi2 01247) in Devpiriteday’s Iaulutshad), This great scholar has 
clanfed the “Gandharva’ and ecarlicr types af music and documenicd 
Lone niporary Aisi Ina cenplete structure. Savanoadeva was well versed 
with both the theoretical and practical aspects of music along with other 
subjects. Fhe was algo farngus a8 ‘Ninsaunxa’, his pen name, 


The ‘Sanveetrainakura” is oruanived inte seven chasters or ‘udhyay’, They 
are Swaradhyay, Ragadhyuy, Prabandhadhyay.Prakirnadhyay, Vadyadhyay, 
Tatadtyay and Nrityadhyay. 


Phe Wadvadhyay is rich with 11 types of ving. 13 types af venu, drums and 
metalic instruments. Following Bharat Muni Sarangadeva classified 
instruments inte 4 classes - Tata, Avanadliya, Ghana and Sushir. Apart from 
this, he has classified instruments according to their uciiny - 


¥ Shusku Vadva - that can be sale performed 

¥ Cilanup Vadya — played lo accompany (ita 

 Nrityanuy Vadya - played to accompany Nritya 

¥ Dwayanug Vadya - played 10 accompany both Gita and Nritva! 


The elymologica)] meaning of the ward witla would be “thal which is sing’. 
But according to Sarangadeva ‘pita’ refers to melodic stricture irrespeciive 
of ats source of producuen, The units ef ita, svavas are said ta be nroduced 
hy vartsa, ving ond sarira(the human body). 


Vamisavinasariraanl (rayon svaranelavan’. 


In the Vadyadhyays, while clarifying instrurmenis on the pasis of teir 
functions, Sarangadeva states that from Tata and Susira arises iia. 


*.__Aatra purvaabhyam srutvadidvacaro buavet alta” 


Ir splie of the basis difference in their functions. the lata, sushira, Giana ate 
avatacdlya vadyas are all grouped together for the simple reasen tat all 
have fo he playedtvadyate} “Hike olayinu of these ob Kinds a uistes cunts 


* 


'-Abarsi cig Saeed Prekgesha - toihoos 9 Tatva® hivanngra o rattipaelt yin yp - E14 
ebosne) Sis ore Aaa wens Repaiakinea (Fe. a dianat 
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praduce sounds which are dieruii im naire from each other, The sounds 
produced on the tata vadya are of the nature af svaralsvararupal, 


Savanuadeva has used the word ‘sadyva’ in the simple sense of the 
musical tstrument. Discussing vadya in this sense, Sarangadeva 
speaks of the various types of musical inglmiments — Vata, Sushir ete. 


In the vonlext of the structure and mode of playing of different 
iostruments, another sense of the term as found, pe. "the mode or 
playing an instrument’ ep. afler describing the instrument called 
ekatanint vina, Surangadeva describes tts hand technique pointing out 
the use of the left hand, the right hand and both together. He then 
states - the different modes of playing on the ekatantrl, making use oF 
the various hand techniques, are called vadva. 


‘atadhastasamaayogand vaadanam vadyarniucyate’, 


. The term ‘vadya’ ig again applied to the mode of rendering < 


song(fita) on an instrument. ef. Sarangudeva speaks of the (hive 
‘vadyvas’ — ‘tattva’, “anupata’ and ‘avha’, of rendenne a song on ine 
five vinas — nakula, toianini, chitraa, vipae: and mattakok ila, 


‘tatkvam bhavedanupatamohasceci ninepiam., 
Citanugamn tripakaram vadyam....° SG £72 abe 


Finally, the word vadya is used to denote instrumental compasiuen. 
Instrumental compositions arc oF Lwe types, melodic & non-melodic, 
Nirgita-s ' came under the melodic type and are meani for the vinaas 
Wakula etc. as they are based on the dhotu-s or modes of playing on 
these vingas 


‘bhedaanniseilavedyasya valnasyvatha pracaksmache’... SH a, 178 cal 

Suraavadeva is oconsidercd as the first author wha has wiven a brief 
descriniion of different types af virgas Accounding to iim “Nakala’ vine has 
two strings and ‘eritanuika® hax threes. “Chitraa’ has gol sever Slringis and 
‘Winguchs has mnmetSR 6,)$2ed) Accordiat i Abhinava (rupta, 
Bavarvadwva cousidvrce Viallabokila ax the poomanvdairiuklival ving because it 


Nudes arconeleadie farms which wonsiad of an anslrumenal eadanidi vera sad Weeera! farce or 


hangpel talnakara™ Lr. hy. Ieaarnanabien, pe dda. 


has a thece octave range. The other vingas including Chitra and Vipatchi ure 
its “Patyanpas’. 


The practical significance of the‘anga-pratyanga’ classification is seen in the 
‘kara.wa’-s(not Karan -dhatu, which is a kind of Ghatukdeserthed by Bharata. 
Karat-as are the wavs in which the pratyanga or subordinate vinaas present a 
modiied version of the melody played by the anga or primary vinas. There 
are several ways in which the modification ts brought about by the 
pratveuga-vinaas. They are six in number 


lL. rupa 

2. <Ttapratikyta 
4. sratibheda 
4. supasesa 
45. ogha 

4. ovatisuska 


Saranadeva also described these Karanas. But they do not seem to be 
invalved in che perfonnance of the oirpitas. 


Reparding the made of playing of the vinas Sarangadewa seems to accept 
Abhinava’s interpretation of Bharal that vipanci and chitraa vinas arc puayed 
bath wih ‘kena’ and ‘aneoli’. And he ts silent rewarding the mode of 
playing onthe oer yvinas. 


Excaration of Kudamiamalai : 


Around 7" century ADD. references of 7 stringed instruments were found in 
wxcayition oF *Pitalkhora’ and ‘Kudumtamalat’. Phe instrument referred to, 
acearging to Dy. Bhandarkar * appears to be the ‘ving’ since m has been 
given the ttle ‘chatusprahara svaragamah” or authontative texts of notes 
produced by the tour strings af the instrument. The name of the instrument ts 
‘patiwadini" as cowd be seen from a sinall level on top of the ‘Valampurt 
Gane’ which reads — ‘Parivadini Amar Eosu’, in the “Warva Varga’ 
speaks of this enstrument a5 — 


‘Vina cu vallaki vipanchi sal u taneribhreh....... Saptabhih parivadias’ 
The three names “vina’, "vallaki’, “vipanchi’ denote three kind of vinas, but 
Hat Auch las seven strings is called ‘Parivadini’. The “Buddha (harita” by 


Asvaiosa says that it is a big vina and has strings made of gold, All these 
proves that Mahendravarman’s vadya was ‘Parivadini’ with seven strings. 


According to Marcel Dubios, the long-necked lute apprears for the first time 
in a tenth century sculpture at Pattadakal in south India (1941: 89). The lute 
depicied here may have been some sort of hybrid of the early stick Zither 
and snort necked lute. Still there is a possibility of importation from west 
Asia -- the long necked type lute style which did not keep any record of itself 
in Incian art or literature. 


The first depiction of stick Zither with Gourd 
resonators is seen in seventh century work 
known as ‘Descent of the Ganges’ or | 
*Arjuna’s Penance’ located at Fee 
‘Mahzbalipuram* in Tamilnadu. The stick — 
Zithers depicted here are held diagonally 
across the chests, with the gourd above the 
left shoulder, The lute depicted at © 
“Pattadakaal’ is held similarly, except that the © 
standing posture has now changed to a sitting | 
one. The north Indian Bin and Sitar are also 


held likewise. These instruments also have Boo. 
Goures as resonating chambers. 


A long ute, Chiaewbaram Teele, 1 Denpar 


A fretted Vina is first seen in a tenth century sculpture at ‘Abaner® in the 
‘Hars:tmata Mandir’, The instrument is a stick Zither with notably raised 
frets, much like those of the modern Bin and may be considered the fore 
runner of the “Kinnari Vina’ described by “Sarangadeva* (Mishra 1973 : 08, 
Plate © 9). 


Sri Lalmani Mishra is of opinion that the Sitar is a descendant of the Vinas 
prevalent in India during the twelvth century,. His view is — the raised frets, 
broad bridge and presence of drone wires are purely Indian innovations. He 
also slates that the sitar was previousty known as “Tritantri Vina’ or “Jantra’. 
He mainiains that the “Tritantri Vina’ described by ‘Sarangadeva’ as a 
fretless instrument, acquired frets at a later date and was known as ‘Jantra’ 
in support of this information he cites a passage found in the fifteenth 
century treatise *“Kalanidht’, *“Kollinath's Commentary’ on the ‘Sangeet 
Ratnaliar’ in which the *Tritantri Vina’ is said to be known as “Jantra’. 


In SAcn-i-AROari” Abul Baval-i-aiun lus atven the following deseripticn: 
‘The *yantra’ as farmed of ua hollow neek ef wooed, a yard in leneark. at each 
end .fowhich are altached the haives of tvo zourds, Aterve ihe neck are 
arxtu nh frets weer whoede are stron live slzecl wires dascened securely at berth 
ends. The low & high mows and their vurtations ure produced by the 
disposition of the frets. 


In the 14!" century only the ‘cka rapa sina’, which was tuned according to 
the metus of the seak: und was taken up for playing, eppenrs to have been 
popular. Allhbuuph, ihere stem ta have exisied quite a number of vinas, is 
can Fe understood from ihe pages of ‘Vasivapurana’, the ‘eka mea mela 
vine With movable frets, oer on devclaned into satlan. Pinis Sim sous vai 
popular for a dong period as found in reicrences im Teduee fiery works. 


Ragan 


Artishe wpulse is onc af the most findamertat ehacents ca dis fina: 
pevehe which Is expresscd ut times tarowieh the qiediuna out ari, Reven! 
uxcuvations have shown that evenin pre-listorig times ier aeaatlers used to 
enmhedish orheie primidive hakatagierns wilh ossabotimaes switch resets 
remarkable viirour and grace. Che Incbian arlastie tradilien is amany the vac 
ancient ud richly varied in tle history of gerbil. 

Cathe Ravamule paintings tere is a coriueee et bo mason a cslic wairnitis. 
“Tmiruinture pauls: aed “clavsical music’. Often two or mary ace ferns are 
combined, und are enriched with gach other. indian anizts have chosen lhe 
Ragus as lhe Favourite subject alone with the Raginis and Raxanutrasi the 
camsens and affsorings af the six male Rages). As mirdeturs pulling 
developed mainly in SNerth Tndia, the Ravarriila Paintings deal essentially 
with the Hindustani traditiens. Euch Raga, Ragini or Rupapuirie are 
asauciited with a very special mood created hy a gemdinetiin wf suena, 
tiie ot day oor mia. Senw af these painanes alse irciude the ee ad 
Sif erspe cera a naa whieh were painied acaund 27" and 18" century. 
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RAGA MEGH MALHAR [RAJASTHAN 
PAINTINGS] 


Ellastrations of the Ragamala Pictographs 


Raga Bhairava : 

This painting illustrates 
Bhairava or Shiva, | 
seated on terrace of 
golden pillars with 
Parvati, attended by 
musicians and chauri 
bearer. It is early dawn 
around sunrise and 
stars are still visible. 
Bhairav is sung at this 
time during the months 
of September and 
October. 


Ragini Jogia Asawari : 

The melody is represented by two women, one of them playing a 
Been(Pungi), the snake charmer’s musical instrument. She is seated under a 
tree in a rocky landscape, surrounded by snakes. 


Ragint Kukubh : 
This ragini is set against a golden background and surrounded by beautiful 
peacocks with golden plumes, the ragini plays on the Rudra veena. 


Ragini Kedar : 
A kanphata jogi 1s seated under a tree listening to the music of Rudra Veena. 
This is particularly a melody which induces meditative mood. 


Hariballava has translated (17" C.) in Hindi, Damodar’s treatise ‘Sangeeta 
Darpana’(1625). Here we find some miniature paintings of some raginis that 
also consist of usage of veenas. 


Rapini Sarang : 
In this painting a lady is playing a veena, seated on the rock near the wood, 
surrounded by deers. 


Ruut Privaana: 

It -3 a Lady with a tamburs seated one cusition i the foressi (looking towards 
1 

it). 


Te. cutie Tainan + 

A ady with a tambura scaled on a cock, She is of golden complexion. Pahadi 
is Maved during the rainy season, representad by dark clauds and galden 
lia Wining. 


Riza Meh : . | a 


This paling ts an ablcmpt i : 


dopict the mood evoked by the | me eS 

a l . te mar 
Meeh Rapa series. shows the - _ 
blue skinned God rishna . Gest 
daineigg 10 dys abandon. He . fe= ~ per SS, 
holds a stringed instrument in 
ane band and 15 accampamied : oe 
by two female musicians. Trees - soe 


wit large peacocks perched in. ibe 
branches flank the proup. Rain © . 


is oouring =dewn from the | y, SS ~ a _ 
_ 


clo.dy sky aonve, for this Rapa ML --- 8 
celetrate che arrival of the - m3 —ites a a 

morsel) that hreaks the dry oe Fg tty meme 
summer heat and revives hg. SR 

fant VARIOUS (OEMS UI VISAGE SPEAR AS ECA MIDID 


QIFFESF NF RAC abd BATS TIA 

Raeitit 1oydike : ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Standing before a fight green field halding two flower pwarlanids, the here 
rem<tobers the passions af tie previgus magi. ble glances back at -15 
helowed, who fies asleep on a couch. A maid ceoes her mistress with a (AA, 
rmodcstly pulling a scarf over her own face io avoid uke hero's gaze, A 
aroc-n, 4 horse, and a musician wart patiem)]s pear the staivsase i the 
Prec round, 


Tal 
lo 


Apart, there arc more paintings where the love necked lute type veenas are 
pained. Thowah their names canon. he assuned, nor amy of them can be 
clattocd as the predecessor ae sitar. May fisterians iried to canmect the 
arigine and development ol sitar irom some of the farcivn instruments. In 
fact there are many such instruments which resembled with earby Indian 
attar. There may be some influence, but there ig no point In accepting any af 
them 25 ihe predecessor cf sitar - when India was so rich with a aood 
Aur ‘er of vinnas Gor Indian Vanbur — as mentioned by many scholars}. 


CHAPTER | 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF SITAR 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
SETAR INSTRUMENT 


Whig working with tie sitar it ts essential wehave a glance al the historical 
development of the inglrumernt, Chere is a lot of confusion about the invenior 
wl othe sitar. Amir Kbusren is said to have invented this instrument A 
rad linal story, especially favored by Muslim musicians, credits Atmir 
Khiwisrae wilh the invention of the sitar Khuscoo’s life is sumounded wiih 
lepernds & it is difficult to separate fact from fiction. He is primarily 
Temenbered as a poet in the court of Ala-ud-din-Khilji ({296-1314), the 
sulla of lclku. Some evidences prove that he invented the Cthazal & 
Ravrali tocal genes of North (ican amuse. Gut there is no evidence that he 
vel led the sitar, mar is there any evidence chat he modified a pre-existing 
iusircmicil & named it sitar’. {we go hack io the history of the sitar we 
Cant move more than 300 years in the past. So, for the last 30 -40 years 
iis Hotion hus been totally disregarded! end it is tranted that the modem 
shape, size amd quality of sttar has emerged after a pradual development of a 
singh or more than one veenas. Here is 4 brief histery of the veenas from 
Pre-Wectiy perioal ctl Mediaeval period where lies the root al erode sitar, 


Vhe “foena hikes 1s roel in Pre-Historic perod: so far as histery 12 concerned 
the sitar alse got its aneesiry Jrom the Pre-Wedle or Vedio period, Pre-Veche 
excavetions résulted in the sculptures and slane pickires of Mohenjadace, 
Haran, Chenktiudaro, Jhwkar, lothal etc. crvilizabons. We may remember 
Mr, Roy Bahadur Disit’s remarks ta this context: 


“Sar: of the pictographs appear to be representations of a crude stringed 
nsirunient, prototype of modern yeena, .... 6.7" 


Ance itors of sitae froin the Vedic Fra: 


The penera] name “veena” played a wery important tole in the vedic 
liture.cal; world. A wide variation of “Veena” was prevalent in the Vectic 
society and Quite a number af them used to be played in the unpenant Vedic 
SaCTH CH. 


shir Veckirique in eabaaldita Fern sbephear St. Black, ped 
Bhar iva Saqginey lubias” — Sakarkt Prejmurarands, pied -- |. pe 


“Sona: 


“Ore si worse cepererit dealin acini CString: whe a mami ad wariebe 
Of Vina are referred io in the Vedie texts. Satapalha Brehmuna’ presevibed 
the playing af Ving in ine ‘Asvamedha’ Saceifies. Vina was alsa played in 
the “Mahuvrala’ Sacrifices, a vanety of ‘Samayara'. Tho'gh a full 
descriplion of the Vina es missing in the Vedic wsxts, a partial idea wi its 
appearance however, can be gathered fram wero Wedie texts, ‘Aitareya 
Aranyaka aod ‘Sankhayana Aranyaka’, 


Naradrya “Siksha’ a later Vedic text, shows two varieties of ¥inas - 
‘Gatraving’ and ‘Dgravivina’. By ‘Gatravina’ he meant palm. because there 
is a practice Of Indicating different musical notes on different paints of 
fingers while singing “Samagana’. So the Vina, as a musical Lnsirumett. 
with ad] its warletres, Falls under the category of wooden lute. 


‘Alavuvina’: The reference to this Vina is found in the “‘Jaiminia Rrahmana’, 
‘Latvayana Shrauta Sutra’ and “Paninia Siksha’, ‘Alavuvina’ as 1s name 
indiciwes, fs probably a kind of Ying whose resonance box is made al 
‘Alavu’ (frourd). 


‘Kapisirsnv ; This alse belomps to the class of Vina and us typical name 
stipe sts that probably the top of its “Danda’ looked ftke te face af a 
ntonk ev (Kopi). le is referred to in the ‘Jaimiona Brahmans) and conjointly 
with 'Vakra’ in the ‘Srauta Sutras’ of the Samaveda. 


Seve: stringed Vinas in ‘Natyashastra’ of Bharat : 


“Chi ia’ i: ame of seven slringed instrument mens. ie Stare 
= 


Bharac in his ‘Natyastastra’(writlen around 2° 6, BCL = PAE de ints 
words: 


" Sanataniit baabeccAitva”’ PNatvashasira 2¢ 1127 and abuut ite cine 


sryhe + 


“elite cheneuttvedana’’  [Nalyashastra 29/115] 


(Chitra vina is played by nigens ui fingers. Giarat mentions about another 
vina “Vipancht of 9 strings wiodarch sebetetcita ) and played by means 
ofa kona’. This “khona’ isa plecteum or oizrats that is yell to be reveled. 


Bharata described - 

‘omavedva vipa! spocciiva comgudivadana 
Abhinava Gupta interprets the word ‘ca’ in the were Ceefore the seurd 
‘arncul toe sogvest that the kona and the Aimgers are involved in the playing 
of both ‘vipancii® and ‘citraa’. 

I 

‘cakarenabhayavadanaiubhayoruktam. 
He dues not seem to agree with those commentators according ta whom the 
yipancll is played with the kona and the chitraa with the fingers; nor does Te 
aprec with the view held by others that vipancil is prayed wit hot kena and 
finge:s while citraa (s played with fingers alone. 
“amy. tu cakaara cfc} vaarthe varnayantab Knonam 
Vipaicyaanpulim ca cittaayaam niyamayvanti! 


anyve "UW konangulivedya vipane) angulimairavadya cttrelyahuh.”~ 


No other informations are leund in this treatise remerding this via. 


*Abliniea Alario bata Shas 29, | liad, pi 24 
* Abbinahi Gharaiion Maiva Shasia  Maricil forms i anger, Ratmikar Pr fe) napa 


Instruments in ‘Sangeet Ratecr te ; 


“Sacgeol Ratnaakar’ isa brillant syathesis af all previous musical learning, 
I wes written by Sarangadeva at the court af the ¥adey King Singhana 
Mgi2 01247) in Devpiriteday’s Iaulutshad), This great scholar has 
clanfed the “Gandharva’ and ecarlicr types af music and documenicd 
Lone niporary Aisi Ina cenplete structure. Savanoadeva was well versed 
with both the theoretical and practical aspects of music along with other 
subjects. Fhe was algo farngus a8 ‘Ninsaunxa’, his pen name, 


The ‘Sanveetrainakura” is oruanived inte seven chasters or ‘udhyay’, They 
are Swaradhyay, Ragadhyuy, Prabandhadhyay.Prakirnadhyay, Vadyadhyay, 
Tatadtyay and Nrityadhyay. 


Phe Wadvadhyay is rich with 11 types of ving. 13 types af venu, drums and 
metalic instruments. Following Bharat Muni Sarangadeva classified 
instruments inte 4 classes - Tata, Avanadliya, Ghana and Sushir. Apart from 
this, he has classified instruments according to their uciiny - 


¥ Shusku Vadva - that can be sale performed 

¥ Cilanup Vadya — played lo accompany (ita 

 Nrityanuy Vadya - played to accompany Nritya 

¥ Dwayanug Vadya - played 10 accompany both Gita and Nritva! 


The elymologica)] meaning of the ward witla would be “thal which is sing’. 
But according to Sarangadeva ‘pita’ refers to melodic stricture irrespeciive 
of ats source of producuen, The units ef ita, svavas are said ta be nroduced 
hy vartsa, ving ond sarira(the human body). 


Vamisavinasariraanl (rayon svaranelavan’. 


In the Vadyadhyays, while clarifying instrurmenis on the pasis of teir 
functions, Sarangadeva states that from Tata and Susira arises iia. 


*.__Aatra purvaabhyam srutvadidvacaro buavet alta” 


Ir splie of the basis difference in their functions. the lata, sushira, Giana ate 
avatacdlya vadyas are all grouped together for the simple reasen tat all 
have fo he playedtvadyate} “Hike olayinu of these ob Kinds a uistes cunts 


* 


'-Abarsi cig Saeed Prekgesha - toihoos 9 Tatva® hivanngra o rattipaelt yin yp - E14 
ebosne) Sis ore Aaa wens Repaiakinea (Fe. a dianat 
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praduce sounds which are dieruii im naire from each other, The sounds 
produced on the tata vadya are of the nature af svaralsvararupal, 


Savanuadeva has used the word ‘sadyva’ in the simple sense of the 
musical tstrument. Discussing vadya in this sense, Sarangadeva 
speaks of the various types of musical inglmiments — Vata, Sushir ete. 


In the vonlext of the structure and mode of playing of different 
iostruments, another sense of the term as found, pe. "the mode or 
playing an instrument’ ep. afler describing the instrument called 
ekatanint vina, Surangadeva describes tts hand technique pointing out 
the use of the left hand, the right hand and both together. He then 
states - the different modes of playing on the ekatantrl, making use oF 
the various hand techniques, are called vadva. 


‘atadhastasamaayogand vaadanam vadyarniucyate’, 


. The term ‘vadya’ ig again applied to the mode of rendering < 


song(fita) on an instrument. ef. Sarangudeva speaks of the (hive 
‘vadyvas’ — ‘tattva’, “anupata’ and ‘avha’, of rendenne a song on ine 
five vinas — nakula, toianini, chitraa, vipae: and mattakok ila, 


‘tatkvam bhavedanupatamohasceci ninepiam., 
Citanugamn tripakaram vadyam....° SG £72 abe 


Finally, the word vadya is used to denote instrumental compasiuen. 
Instrumental compositions arc oF Lwe types, melodic & non-melodic, 
Nirgita-s ' came under the melodic type and are meani for the vinaas 
Wakula etc. as they are based on the dhotu-s or modes of playing on 
these vingas 


‘bhedaanniseilavedyasya valnasyvatha pracaksmache’... SH a, 178 cal 

Suraavadeva is oconsidercd as the first author wha has wiven a brief 
descriniion of different types af virgas Accounding to iim “Nakala’ vine has 
two strings and ‘eritanuika® hax threes. “Chitraa’ has gol sever Slringis and 
‘Winguchs has mnmetSR 6,)$2ed) Accordiat i Abhinava (rupta, 
Bavarvadwva cousidvrce Viallabokila ax the poomanvdairiuklival ving because it 


Nudes arconeleadie farms which wonsiad of an anslrumenal eadanidi vera sad Weeera! farce or 


hangpel talnakara™ Lr. hy. Ieaarnanabien, pe dda. 


has a thece octave range. The other vingas including Chitra and Vipatchi ure 
its “Patyanpas’. 


The practical significance of the‘anga-pratyanga’ classification is seen in the 
‘kara.wa’-s(not Karan -dhatu, which is a kind of Ghatukdeserthed by Bharata. 
Karat-as are the wavs in which the pratyanga or subordinate vinaas present a 
modiied version of the melody played by the anga or primary vinas. There 
are several ways in which the modification ts brought about by the 
pratveuga-vinaas. They are six in number 


lL. rupa 

2. <Ttapratikyta 
4. sratibheda 
4. supasesa 
45. ogha 

4. ovatisuska 


Saranadeva also described these Karanas. But they do not seem to be 
invalved in che perfonnance of the oirpitas. 


Reparding the made of playing of the vinas Sarangadewa seems to accept 
Abhinava’s interpretation of Bharal that vipanci and chitraa vinas arc puayed 
bath wih ‘kena’ and ‘aneoli’. And he ts silent rewarding the mode of 
playing onthe oer yvinas. 


Excaration of Kudamiamalai : 


Around 7" century ADD. references of 7 stringed instruments were found in 
wxcayition oF *Pitalkhora’ and ‘Kudumtamalat’. Phe instrument referred to, 
acearging to Dy. Bhandarkar * appears to be the ‘ving’ since m has been 
given the ttle ‘chatusprahara svaragamah” or authontative texts of notes 
produced by the tour strings af the instrument. The name of the instrument ts 
‘patiwadini" as cowd be seen from a sinall level on top of the ‘Valampurt 
Gane’ which reads — ‘Parivadini Amar Eosu’, in the “Warva Varga’ 
speaks of this enstrument a5 — 


‘Vina cu vallaki vipanchi sal u taneribhreh....... Saptabhih parivadias’ 
The three names “vina’, "vallaki’, “vipanchi’ denote three kind of vinas, but 
Hat Auch las seven strings is called ‘Parivadini’. The “Buddha (harita” by 


Asvaiosa says that it is a big vina and has strings made of gold, All these 
proves that Mahendravarman’s vadya was ‘Parivadini’ with seven strings. 


According to Marcel Dubios, the long-necked lute apprears for the first time 
in a tenth century sculpture at Pattadakal in south India (1941: 89). The lute 
depicied here may have been some sort of hybrid of the early stick Zither 
and snort necked lute. Still there is a possibility of importation from west 
Asia -- the long necked type lute style which did not keep any record of itself 
in Incian art or literature. 


The first depiction of stick Zither with Gourd 
resonators is seen in seventh century work 
known as ‘Descent of the Ganges’ or | 
*Arjuna’s Penance’ located at Fee 
‘Mahzbalipuram* in Tamilnadu. The stick — 
Zithers depicted here are held diagonally 
across the chests, with the gourd above the 
left shoulder, The lute depicted at © 
“Pattadakaal’ is held similarly, except that the © 
standing posture has now changed to a sitting | 
one. The north Indian Bin and Sitar are also 


held likewise. These instruments also have Boo. 
Goures as resonating chambers. 


A long ute, Chiaewbaram Teele, 1 Denpar 


A fretted Vina is first seen in a tenth century sculpture at ‘Abaner® in the 
‘Hars:tmata Mandir’, The instrument is a stick Zither with notably raised 
frets, much like those of the modern Bin and may be considered the fore 
runner of the “Kinnari Vina’ described by “Sarangadeva* (Mishra 1973 : 08, 
Plate © 9). 


Sri Lalmani Mishra is of opinion that the Sitar is a descendant of the Vinas 
prevalent in India during the twelvth century,. His view is — the raised frets, 
broad bridge and presence of drone wires are purely Indian innovations. He 
also slates that the sitar was previousty known as “Tritantri Vina’ or “Jantra’. 
He mainiains that the “Tritantri Vina’ described by ‘Sarangadeva’ as a 
fretless instrument, acquired frets at a later date and was known as ‘Jantra’ 
in support of this information he cites a passage found in the fifteenth 
century treatise *“Kalanidht’, *“Kollinath's Commentary’ on the ‘Sangeet 
Ratnaliar’ in which the *Tritantri Vina’ is said to be known as “Jantra’. 


In SAcn-i-AROari” Abul Baval-i-aiun lus atven the following deseripticn: 
‘The *yantra’ as farmed of ua hollow neek ef wooed, a yard in leneark. at each 
end .fowhich are altached the haives of tvo zourds, Aterve ihe neck are 
arxtu nh frets weer whoede are stron live slzecl wires dascened securely at berth 
ends. The low & high mows and their vurtations ure produced by the 
disposition of the frets. 


In the 14!" century only the ‘cka rapa sina’, which was tuned according to 
the metus of the seak: und was taken up for playing, eppenrs to have been 
popular. Allhbuuph, ihere stem ta have exisied quite a number of vinas, is 
can Fe understood from ihe pages of ‘Vasivapurana’, the ‘eka mea mela 
vine With movable frets, oer on devclaned into satlan. Pinis Sim sous vai 
popular for a dong period as found in reicrences im Teduee fiery works. 


Ragan 


Artishe wpulse is onc af the most findamertat ehacents ca dis fina: 
pevehe which Is expresscd ut times tarowieh the qiediuna out ari, Reven! 
uxcuvations have shown that evenin pre-listorig times ier aeaatlers used to 
enmhedish orheie primidive hakatagierns wilh ossabotimaes switch resets 
remarkable viirour and grace. Che Incbian arlastie tradilien is amany the vac 
ancient ud richly varied in tle history of gerbil. 

Cathe Ravamule paintings tere is a coriueee et bo mason a cslic wairnitis. 
“Tmiruinture pauls: aed “clavsical music’. Often two or mary ace ferns are 
combined, und are enriched with gach other. indian anizts have chosen lhe 
Ragus as lhe Favourite subject alone with the Raginis and Raxanutrasi the 
camsens and affsorings af the six male Rages). As mirdeturs pulling 
developed mainly in SNerth Tndia, the Ravarriila Paintings deal essentially 
with the Hindustani traditiens. Euch Raga, Ragini or Rupapuirie are 
asauciited with a very special mood created hy a gemdinetiin wf suena, 
tiie ot day oor mia. Senw af these painanes alse irciude the ee ad 
Sif erspe cera a naa whieh were painied acaund 27" and 18" century. 


- 
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RAGA MEGH MALHAR [RAJASTHAN 
PAINTINGS] 


Ellastrations of the Ragamala Pictographs 


Raga Bhairava : 

This painting illustrates 
Bhairava or Shiva, | 
seated on terrace of 
golden pillars with 
Parvati, attended by 
musicians and chauri 
bearer. It is early dawn 
around sunrise and 
stars are still visible. 
Bhairav is sung at this 
time during the months 
of September and 
October. 


Ragini Jogia Asawari : 

The melody is represented by two women, one of them playing a 
Been(Pungi), the snake charmer’s musical instrument. She is seated under a 
tree in a rocky landscape, surrounded by snakes. 


Ragint Kukubh : 
This ragini is set against a golden background and surrounded by beautiful 
peacocks with golden plumes, the ragini plays on the Rudra veena. 


Ragini Kedar : 
A kanphata jogi 1s seated under a tree listening to the music of Rudra Veena. 
This is particularly a melody which induces meditative mood. 


Hariballava has translated (17" C.) in Hindi, Damodar’s treatise ‘Sangeeta 
Darpana’(1625). Here we find some miniature paintings of some raginis that 
also consist of usage of veenas. 


Rapini Sarang : 
In this painting a lady is playing a veena, seated on the rock near the wood, 
surrounded by deers. 


Ruut Privaana: 

It -3 a Lady with a tamburs seated one cusition i the foressi (looking towards 
1 

it). 


Te. cutie Tainan + 

A ady with a tambura scaled on a cock, She is of golden complexion. Pahadi 
is Maved during the rainy season, representad by dark clauds and galden 
lia Wining. 


Riza Meh : . | a 


This paling ts an ablcmpt i : 


dopict the mood evoked by the | me eS 

a l . te mar 
Meeh Rapa series. shows the - _ 
blue skinned God rishna . Gest 
daineigg 10 dys abandon. He . fe= ~ per SS, 
holds a stringed instrument in 
ane band and 15 accampamied : oe 
by two female musicians. Trees - soe 


wit large peacocks perched in. ibe 
branches flank the proup. Rain © . 


is oouring =dewn from the | y, SS ~ a _ 
_ 


clo.dy sky aonve, for this Rapa ML --- 8 
celetrate che arrival of the - m3 —ites a a 

morsel) that hreaks the dry oe Fg tty meme 
summer heat and revives hg. SR 

fant VARIOUS (OEMS UI VISAGE SPEAR AS ECA MIDID 


QIFFESF NF RAC abd BATS TIA 

Raeitit 1oydike : ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Standing before a fight green field halding two flower pwarlanids, the here 
rem<tobers the passions af tie previgus magi. ble glances back at -15 
helowed, who fies asleep on a couch. A maid ceoes her mistress with a (AA, 
rmodcstly pulling a scarf over her own face io avoid uke hero's gaze, A 
aroc-n, 4 horse, and a musician wart patiem)]s pear the staivsase i the 
Prec round, 


Tal 
lo 


Apart, there arc more paintings where the love necked lute type veenas are 
pained. Thowah their names canon. he assuned, nor amy of them can be 
clattocd as the predecessor ae sitar. May fisterians iried to canmect the 
arigine and development ol sitar irom some of the farcivn instruments. In 
fact there are many such instruments which resembled with earby Indian 
attar. There may be some influence, but there ig no point In accepting any af 
them 25 ihe predecessor cf sitar - when India was so rich with a aood 
Aur ‘er of vinnas Gor Indian Vanbur — as mentioned by many scholars}. 


Chapter Two 
Music of Sri Lanka 


Sri Lanka has been influenced by several eastern and western cultural traditions due to a 
number of reasons. Most prominently, being an island which has been a key economic 
centre since the ancient times has highly stimulated that process. As a result of having 
been colonized by the Portuguese, then the Dutch and lastly the British, for a period of 
nearly five hundred years, the cultural diversity of Sri Lanka can be identified especially 
with regard to the language, religion, customs, food habits and arts. However, it should 
also be mentioned here that there were characteristic traditional customs, food patterns 
and art forms in Sri Lankan villages long before the above mentioned cultural contacts 
and colonization. Music is also a significant cultural phenomenon that has been shaped in 
the course of this process. Music has also equally and significantly changed as other 


cultural traditions. 


2.1 Music in Ancient Time 


Even though the signs of written history of Sri Lanka can be traced back to more than 25 
centuries, no conclusive record of ancient musical tradition(s) of Sri Lanka could be 
found. Due to the lack of reliable evidence, it is extremely difficult to define the 
characteristics of ancient music in the country. The musical tradition of ancient Sri Lanka 
can only be understood through the chronicles, folklore, archeological information, 


traditions of art and other literary works. 


The earliest reference to music, found in Mahawamsa, is related to the classical legend of 


Princes Vijaya and Pandukabhaya. It is mentioned in Mahawamsa that there was a 
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musical festival that took place on the same day of the arrival of Vijaya at the 


Sirasawatthupura - the village of the Yakka (Yaksha) clan’, 


Furthermore, in the time of King Pandukabhaya, music and dancing were said to be 
associated with the customs of worshiping two Yakkha (demons) named Chittaraja and 
Kalawela with the aim of obtaining their support for the well-being of native people of 
Sri Lanka’. Thus, it becomes clear that the music in Sri Lanka was to worship demon 
gods. Even today, the Sri Lankan aboriginal inhabitants, called Veddas worship demon 
gods with music and dance. It must also be stressed that the contemporary Vedda musical 
traditions has dramatically made impacts on other musical traditions both at the local and 


international levels. 


Although Buddhism was introduced to Sri Lanka in the middle of the 3" Century, it did 
not encourage arts like music and dance, since these stimulate peoples’ secular minds. 
Buddhism is not only a religion, aimed at enlightenment (Nibbhana or Nirwana), but also 
a philosophical doctrine for proper guidance to society. Consequently, following Lord 
Buddha’s discipline, monks and other laymen did not encourage ‘forbidden’ arts like 
music and dances. This significantly had major impacts on Sri Lankan music, effecting 


the development of a pleasing musical tradition. 


On the contrary, musical cultures in the world have grown even in religious contexts. 
However, in ancient times, Sri Lanka had a tradition of worshiping gods and demon 
deities through performing art forms like music and dances. In course of time, some of 
such rituals were adopted by certain Buddhist temples. Accordingly, music, drama and 
dance received patronage from the Buddhist temples. That significantly helped in the 
development of performing arts in Sri Lanka. However, the “Mahayana” tradition of 
Buddhism dramatically sustained these arts though Theravada (Hinayana) tradition of 


Buddhism did not do so. 
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According to literary materials, music was used in religious rituals and practices 
performed in Buddhist temples in ancient Anuradhapura period’, In addition, the impact 
of Mahayana Buddhism can be witnessed in the same era. Some scholars argue that the 
Pirith chanting in Sri Lanka was directly influenced by the tradition of Mahayana 
Buddhism. Pirith or Pariththa is a Pali term which means “Prevention”. Historical 
evidence suggests that a Pirith chanting ceremony was conducted by king Upatissa (368 
A.D. to 410 A.D.) as a solution for a famine*. Even today, Pirith chanting is practiced in 
Sri Lankan Buddhist homes on various occasions like, blessing for birth days, house 


warming ceremonies etc. 


Buddhist recitations also provide important signs of ancient music. Samantapasadika 
(commentary to the discipline of Buddhism or Vinaya Pitakaya) mentions that there were 
three forms of Buddhist chanting in the past namely, Suttas, Jatakas and Gatas. Each of 
these forms has a different style’. Among these three categories, Pirith belongs to Suttas, 


similar to Sanskrit Shloka chanting. 


Chanting of verses or gatas is performed in common recitative styles, intact with the 
metrical pattern. According to its metrical formation, gata has been written in “gi’”’ metre 
which was generally used to write poetical verses in ancient literature. “Gi” metre has 
four lined stanza°. Each line is asymmetrical without a rhyme. One of the earliest 
information related to this fact can be identified in an inscription found in Kosgama 


Kanda which dates back to the first or the second century B.C. 


Literary texts of the medieval period also provide evidence regarding music. Siyabas 
lakara (written in 10" century); Elu sandes lakuna (A.D. 1270- 1293), Muwadevdawata, 
Sasadavata and Kavsilumina describe the principles and rules regarding metres used in 


writing poems’. 
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Fundamental theoretical concepts of Indian music such as: grama, murchna, jathi...etc. 
are mentioned in Kavsilumina which is considered to have been written by 


Parakramabahu II of the king of Dambadeniya (1236- 1270)*. 


Given bellow is an example, taken from them prevailing poetic writings: Kavsilumina 


(Song no 601) as evidence. 


“sama madara tara oli 
devisi handa tegamra 
sarasath unu panas tan 
musu ekvisi wajabana’” 

The concepts mentioned in this poem are cited in Dharmappradipika (Song no 362) of 


Gurulugomi as well. Example: 


“Sathta sara tayo gama 
muchchna ekavisati 
Thana nikuna Paghghasa 


; 10 
ichchate sawaramandalo”’ 


The author of Saddramalankaraya provides names of seven notes (Names of these seven 
notes have given in wrong order as: Rishabhaya, Dhaiwathaya, Sadjaya, Gandharaya, 
Madyamaya, Panchamaya, and Nishadaya)''. And also gives their positions on the scales 
of twenty two Srutis mentioned in Darmapradipika as 3-2-4-4-3-2-4 (“...Sruthi tun 
denya dedenaya sataradenaya sataradenaya tun denaya dedenaya_ sataradenayayi 
dvavimsati sruthibehdayo ipsitayoyi...”)'” are tallied with the first given in “Bharat 


Nataya Sastra’’, 1.e., 3-2-4-4-3-2-4 according to Sadjagrama as follows: 


“ Tisro dve ca catasrasca catasratisara eva ca 


dve caivadya catasrasca sadjagrama ghavedvihih” a 
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It is interesting to note here that Rev. Welivita Sorata has said that there had a different 


music system or a tradition than to Indian music at that time’*. 


However, As far as some misconceptions and misinterpretations are concerned it is 
difficult to say that there had a properly cultivated music system in Sri Lanka at that time, 
mentioned in such manner in such literary works. If there had existed a music system in 
such a manner, the tradition and the culture of music in Sri Lanka would have been in a 
far more developed manner nowadays. On the other hand, if there had such a developed 
music tradition as mentioned, the portions of melody (acoustics) must have also been 


equally developed. 


However, the reason behind this resemblance is not clear. It is possibly due to the 
influence of Indian music tradition imbibed by the local musicians and common masses 


of them following Sanskrit texts for guidance. 


2.2 South Indian Influence on Sri Lankan Music 


It has already been pointed out in the previous chapters that the political, religious and 
cultural relationship with Southern India has not only influenced Sri Lankan music but 
the entire cultural sphere also. According to historical evidence, this influence has existed 
from the Polannaruwa period (12 century) to the Kandy period (i9" century), the last 
kingdom of Sri Lanka. The Kandy period was the time when a large number of South 
Indian Tamils immigrated to Sri Lanka, not only for trade, but also for political reasons. 
Such a significant trend made a strong impact on Sri Lankan culture in general. For 
example, the musical patterns and forms related to Hindu Worships (especially, the 
worshiping such as for the Sthothra-paeans, Shlokas-stanzas, Yadini-prayers which are 


offered to god Vishnu) have impacted on the traditional practices of Buddhist rituals. 
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In the Kotte period (1415 A.D. to 1514 A.D.) which is generally considered to be the 
prime period of Sinhalese poetry, famous chandas of music were used to write Sandesha 
(message) poems. “Elu sandas lacuna” describes more than 20 varieties of metres. 
Among them, most famous metre, used in that period, when the text was written, was 
“Samudragosha”’. It has 18 matras and the pause (yathi) - falling on the tenth and the 


subsequent eighth matra’>. 


Literary recourses that belong to Kandyan period also provide precious references to the 
theoretical aspects of the music prevalent at that period. However, due to lack of a 
notation system, the original melodies and rhythms cannot be ascertained though many 
texts are found. Music received ample royal patronage during this period. There were five 


institutions that provided royal support for music and dance as follows: 


1. Kavikaara maduwa (Institution appointed for music) 

2. Natum Ilangama (Institution for dance) 

3. Wahala ilangama (Institution for drama and other traditional arts) 

4. Sinhakkaransaya (Institution consist with local percussions and wind 


instruments- the group of musicians had to play their 
rapture for eight times for a day.) 


5. Tambaru purappettukaransaya (institution for march music)'° 


Kavikara maduwa was the most important institutions among them. It is also known that 
an expert musician, called Ganitalankara, from the South Indian Nayakkara clan was 
appointed as the chief musician of this institution. Musicians of this institute were 
known as bards who composed and performed Prashasti (Panegyrics) in order to please 
kings. In turn, they were offered lands and titles of honor such as Kavindra, Kavishwara 
by kings'’. This historical practice (Prashasti) is performed in the ‘Temple of Tooth 


Relic, Kandy’ even now. 
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Nevertheless, court musical tradition of that time was strongly influenced by the musical 
tradition of South India. Several social and cultural affinities between Sri Lanka and 
South India amplified such impacts. For example-royal weddings and religious customs. 
The marriage between the Kandian king Narendrasingha (1707A.D.-1739 A.D.) and a 
princess of the South Indian Nayakkara clan proves this fact. Her servants and a group 
of artists (musicians and dancers) came along with her from South India. Affairs such as 
this has made to Sri Lanka strong impact on several forms of music such as panegyrics, 
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Sindu and Vannam'~. 


2.3 Folk Music of Sri Lanka 


The typical Sri Lankan music is traditional. The term ‘folk music’ (music of the ordinary 
people) is used to refer to that tradition. All typical folk melodies and lyrics that belong to 
these genres are related to the daily activities of the village people. These include 
lullabies, play songs (generally known as Keli Gee, like Olinda keliya , Mewara keliya, 
Saturan Thereema). Workers’ songs, religious songs, ceremonial songs and many other 
are also included in this category. These songs are predominantly preserved in and 
transferred from one generation to another through oral tradition. They are locally known 
as Sivpada or Sipada (quatrains) since they consist of four lines. The songs related to cart 
drivers (gal gee or gal kavi), watch hut songs (pel-gee or kavi), honey gatherers’ songs 
(bambara gee), plumbago- miners’ songs (patal gee) etc. are still sung in the same form. 
Even though they are similar to each other in structure, their patterns of melody, 
sometimes vary, depending on the profession involved. For example, boat songs are 
different from honey- gatherers’ song. However, melodies of watch hut songs and cart 


drivers’ songs are somewhat similar in the style of singing, but are often interchanged”. 


The main purpose of these songs is communication. Singers are not visible to each other, 
with regard to the songs related to such professions as mining and watch hut, as these 


songs are sung at nights. Such songs are generally sung in order to express their feelings 
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using free rhythms. While singing, they normally pause in the second and the fourth lines 
or sometimes, in all four lines. But the singer interpolates a prose comment within each 


line if it is tika sipada. 


A common characteristic of Sinhala folk songs rests on the first beat that is known as 
“avagraha’. In comparison to other countries, melody structures of these songs are 
narrow and all Sipad-s can be classified under the following three forms according to 


their melodies of four lines: 


1. Ek pa tanu pedi - one lined melody. All four lines are sung in the same tune. 
2. Depa tanu pedi - two lined melodies. The tunes of Ist and 2nd lines are repeated 
respectively for 3" and 4" lines. 


3. Sivpa tanu pedi - four lined melodies- each line has a different tune”. 


In addition to the traditional Sinhala musical culture, there exists a chanting pattern of 
prose, which is commonly used in religious context but in threshing floors. In threshing 
floors, this kind of prose chanting is known as Kamath halla or Adahera pema which 
means ‘addressing ploughing or threshing buffaloes. Where the religious contexts are 
concerned, these are connected to folk rituals and ceremonies of gods, goddesses such as 
entreaty or supplications (Kannlauwa or yatika), invocations (yadini), inviting gods 
(devaradhana), prose passage (Curnica) and the Buddhist ceremony called inviting to 
preach (banaradhana) and Pirith (dorakada asna). Even though all of these styles have 
their own identities with regard to the contexts in which they are used, they are 


monotonous in music-related terms”!. 


On the other hand, the Sri Lankan tradition of music has a variety of ceremonial songs 
that are also transferred orally. Some songs have been written on palm-leaves and 
preserved by the chief masters of each generation as their legacy. These songs also 
originated under the background of traditional dancing and can be classified as Kohomba 
Kankariya (ritual for offerings to god Kohomba), Bali (ritual for offerings to planetary 


gods) and fovil (ritual for devils)”. Among these rituals, Kohoba Kankariya is considered 
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the main ritualistic dance form that belongs to the hill-country dance tradition, whereas 
Tovil belongs to the tradition followed in the plains. Bali is a ritualistic dance form 
performed all over the country with regard to the offerings for planetary gods. All these 
rituals include singing, drumming and some dance movements. Songs are closely related 
with the art of drumming. An appropriate drum is used as the main instrument in every 
ritual. Nevertheless, the manner of singing, drumbeats and playing styles vary for gods 


and devils according to the traditional hierarchy. 


In addition to these rituals, some traditional and ritualistic games are performed, 
especially during the Sinhala-Tamil New Year season in April with the purpose of 
honoring goddesses Pattini who is considered the only goddesses related to fertility (a 
number of poetics were written in the kandiyan period for the goddesses Pattini. Some of 
them are Pattini halla, Sathpattini upata, Sathpattini kathawa...etc.) Such games as “ang 
keliya” (pulling horns), pol keliya (coconut game), gammaduwa (not a game but an 
offering for goddesses pattini) include singing and dancing movements supported by the 
Udekki or Udekkiya, a hand drum like an hour glass in shape, and Getaberaya in hill- 


regions and Yak beraya in the plains”. 


As a ritualistic tradition, some sort of chanting is performed in various auspicious 
occasions in Sri Lanka as blessings for weddings. The custom of singing verses in 
plaintive melodies learnt from the literary work called Vessantara Jataya Kavya (known 
as Mala potha - book of the death among the rural people) is present in funerals in the 


rural areas of the country even today. 


2.4 Music in Folk Dramas of Sri Lanka 


Sri Lanka is a treasure house for folk music and many folk dramas. Among them, there 
are age-old ritualistic folk dramas that belong to the three main dancing traditions in the 


country. These are Sokari, Kolam, Kavi Nadagam and Sindu Nadagam. The traditional 
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Sri Lankan folk plays are based on ideological and sub-religious grounds whereas 


Nadagama is a result of the south Indian influence on Sri Lankan culture. 


2.4.1 Sokari 


Sokari is a type of folk drama that is customary to the hill-country and Wanniya in the 
Northern Province of Sri Lanka. The basic means of telling the story is miming. As other 
ritualistic theatres in Sri Lanka, all roles of this tradition are played by male people, some 
of them wearing masks. The story of this drama somewhat varies in different parts of the 
country. However, the functional use of this performance is symbolizing fertility and 
performing it as a cult of the goddess Patthini™*. This ritualistic drama is performed as a 


symbol of fertility. 


The main percussion instrument used in Sokari is the Gata beraya that is the main 
instrument of the Kandian dance tradition whereas Udekkiya is used in Wanniya to 
perform Sokari”. While performing Sokari in “Deduru oya vally” five Udekkis are 
used”°, In early times Horanewa was used as an accompanied instrument. This is usually 
performed in Kamata - the circular threshing floor where grain is gathered and stocked up 


during the harvesting season. 


It is monotonous in musical aspect and the whole story is sung. All verses are set to two 
or three melodies which are sung by chorus according to the 3/4 (Medum tani tita) time 
from the beginning to the end. Currently, the influences of some groups of musicians 


have changed the melodies of popular songs transmitted by radio or cassettes. 
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2.4.2 Kolam 


Kolam is also included in the category of folk dramas in Sri Lanka. This tradition belongs 
to the low country dancing culture and has spread widely along the Southern coastal 
places such as Ambalangoda, Mirissa and Bentara. Wearing masks is the main feature of 
this tradition. Masks are carved decoratively using light woods such as Ruk-attana and 
Kadinan. The percussion instrument used is Yak-beraya, which is also known as the low 
country drum. Hornawa that belongs to the category of wind is used for interludes. The 
medium of presenting stories is songs and dialogues that are usually being impromptu. 


The performance usually lasts about a week. 


Where the performing style and musical elements are concerned, it is clearly identifiable 
that kolam has a close relationship to yak thovil - the demon ceremonies such as Daha ata 


sanniya (eighteen disease demons ritual)””. 


Kolam can be seen at least in three categories. In the first, if a specific central plot is 
absent, a number of characters such as Ana bera (drum announcer), Arachhi (village head 
man), Heva rala (police man)... are dramatized with or without songs. The bad qualities 
of their administration system and personal behavior are highly criticized. In the second, 
famous dances that belong to the low country tradition are performed. Finally, the 
advisable birth stories or Jataka stories that deal with the previous lives of the Load 


Buddha are considered”®. 


The verses of kolam can be divided into two forms: (1) short verses and; (2) long verses. 
Short verses are also known as pote -kavi, which are sung by masters of ceremonies or 
the pote-guru in order to invite each character into the performing place. Characters sing 
long verses during the performance. Melodies of the both kinds of verses are narrow in 
musical range. Although the rhythms are asymmetrical, the rhythmic patterns and drum 


beats vary from character to character. 
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2.4.3 Nadagam 


Nadagama (Nadagama is a Tamil word, which means drama. The Sanskrit word for 
nadagama is nataka) or a nataka is another folk tradition. There are two basic types of 


nadagam in Sri Lanka as follows: 


I. Sindu Nagagam 
2. Kavi Nadagam 


Sindu Nadagama was originally shaped by the influence of one of the South Indian street 
dramas known as Terikkuthtu. Nattukkuthtu, which is performed in Jaffna, Batticalo and 
rural villages of Sri Lanka, also belongs to the same genre. This is a highly popularized 


tradition especially in the western and southern coastal sea belts. 


It is believed that these traditions were introduced to Sri Lanka in the early 19" century 
form south India. A comparison of the other folk plays of Sri Lanka would clearly reveal 
the fact that Nadagama has a quite developed genre. Professor Sarachchndra, who was a 
scholar in the same discipline, has also agreed with this argument in his Treatise “Sinhala 


Gemi Natakaya” (The Folk Drama of Ceylon)”. 


Propagating Christianity and educating commons were the main purposes of writing and 
staging Nadagama in the early periods. In order to do achieve that goal, certain stories 
were taken from the Bible. Ahelepola Nadagama (this story deals with Ahalepola, the last 
king the of the Kandian kingdom who was later captured by the British in 1815) is 
believed to be the first Sinhala Nadagama. It was written and produced by Pillippu 
Singho who was a blacksmith by profession’”. However, according to the Bishop 
Edmund Pires, Rajatunkattva (three Kings) of M. Gabrial Fernando of Chilaw was the 
first nadagama’' However, in the course of time, birth stories of the Lord Buddha 
(Jataka Katha) began to be performed in the form of nadagama from the early 20" 


century. 
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In Sindu Nadagamas the stories are completely told in song forms with the use of a 
certain amount of dance. They are best described as folk operas. According to its style of 
performances and characteristics; Nadagama is similar to Chinese Peking opera™”. Two 
drums named Maddalaya or the Tamil drum (one of the two drums played the main 
rhythm while the other one was played the ornamental beats for the first one), Horanewa 
and cymbals are used for such occasions. However, flute, violin and harmonium (locally 


known as Serpina) were introduced to this tradition recently. 


There are two types of musical compositions associated with this genre: (1) chanted 
verses without a measured time. All dialogues are sung in free rhythms in this type; (2) 
other one is measured verses or rhythmic verses known as Sindu or Chindu, and the 
opening section in medium tempo followed by the Uruttuwa which is ornamentation or 
elaboration that is usually sung doubling the original speed. However, both of these 
forms of verses are composed according to the Tamil metres. It has its own rhythms 
played with Maddalaya as well”’. 

The Kavi Nadagama is fairly distinct from Sindu Nadagama, and represents the fusion of 
musical elements of Kolam and Sindu Nadagam. In this genre, all stories are taken from 
the Buddhist literature, especially from Jataka Katha or Buddhist birth stories. Among 
them, Sanda-kiduru and Maname katawa are some of the mostly popular stories present 
in country. This genre is performed throughout Sri Lanka without having a traditional 
dissention. The main instrument used depends on the kind of tradition to which the 


performance belongs. In general, folk melodies are influenced for Kavi Nadagama. 


2.5 Musical Instruments of Sri Lanka 


Even though the Theravada tradition of Buddhism does not encourage sensual arts like 
music-especially melody; drumming plays an important role in social as well as religious 
activities since the very earlier periods. In addition to compared melodies, Sri Lanka had 


developed a rich tradition of a drum culture. Some literary texts written in the Pali 
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language (especially, Dabadeni Asna, Thupawansa, and Saddarmarathnawaliya that 
belongs to the late medieval period) suggest some earlier uses of musical instruments 
during the medieval period™, Names of some instruments are interchangeable. A close 
comparison of some of such names makes it very clear that these instruments may have 
shared the characteristics of some South Indian musical instruments which were used in 
Hindu temples. Some of them are Maddala, Mridanga, Nagsvaram, Vena, Tappu, 
Kaitalam...etc. Some of them were used in the temples of gods, especially in Kerala in 
South India®®. Thus it can be suggested that these instruments must have been introduced 
to Sri Lanka during the Polonnaruwa period (12 century) where very strong South 


Indian impacts affected Sri Lanka both positively and negatively. 


Vansatthappakasini, the commentary to Mahawamsa which is considered to have been 
written about in the seventh century A.D., provides the oldest classification of musical 


instruments used in Sri Lanka as follows. 


“pattha panchangika turiya nama atatan, vitatan, atatavitatan,susiran, ganathi 
panchavido, tatha atatan nama camma cationaddhesu bheri mudingasu ekatala 
turiyan, vitatan nama ubhayatalan, atatavitatan nama _ tantibaddhapanavadi, 
sushiran nama_vansadi, ghanan nama sammadi imehi_ vajjamanehi 


pancangikaturiyehi samatra gato hutva nikkhantoti addhippayo” 38 


Generally, it is known as Panchaturya, which means ‘fivefold’ based on their major 
characteristics: Atata - drums that have only one face (Rabana, Bummediya); Vitata - 
drums that have two faces (Gata beraya, Daula, Yak beraya); Atatavitata - stringed 
drums; Ghana - metallic instruments (Talampota); and Sushira - wind-based instruments 
(Horanewa and Conch). Predominant among these were drums (bera or bheri). The third 
category of atata-vitata or vitatatata has been defined in a number unclear of ways in 


various texts. Some texts define the term atata-vitata as instruments whose strings are stretched 


across the face and tightened on pegs, namely the veena*’. Different types of veena such as: 
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Brahama veena, Nakula veena, Hastikanta veena, Daddara veena...etc. have been mentioned in 


Saddarmalamkaraya’®. 


Some scholars argue that these instruments (atata-vitata) belonged to the drum category while 
some others believe that these instruments belonged to the ‘Stringed’ instruments’ category. 
Former interpretation is based on the view that “Udekki drum” had two ‘jaggery palm’ strings 
stretched on one face of the Udekkiya and it caused vibrations on striking the other face. 
However, the second view does not seem to be a correct interpretation to place it under stringed 


instruments’ category. 


But, on the other hand, Veena, an instrument having strings stretched across the face and 
tightened on pegs may be regarded as ‘Ravanhattham’, or any other folk variety of such kind of 


stringed instruments, according to its physical characteristics. 


However, there are no evidence to suggest that these instruments were used in that period. 
Further, some instruments are related to the pre-Buddhist legends such as the early birth stories of 
the Load Buddha. By referring to the mural paintings of Mulkirigala temple, which belongs to 
post-Kandian period (late 19" century), one can have an idea regarding the shape and playing 


position of such instruments by observing them in the illustrations given below: 


(Picture taken at Mulkirigala Temple) 
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It can be assumed that these were closely related to the stringed instruments used in India. 
According to Prof. Suneera Kasliwal —“such instruments had also been used in different 
regions of India with close relation to the folk musical traditions under various names such 
as: Regdi (in Madhya Pradesh), Chikari (in Uttar Pradesh), Pena (in Manipur), Yogi Kendra 
(in Orissa), Lha (in Manipur), Ravanhattha (Guj arat)”?”. 

Thus, one can assume that these veena instruments mentioned in various Sri Lankan literary 
texts were “Ravanhattham or any other folk variety of its kind (In the early Indian Sanskrit 


texts, these instruments have been referred as ‘veenas’)"”. 


Even though playing Veena has been criticized by the Buddhist writers since it is considered 
a lust-provoking instrument, still there are many literary evidences to suggest that Veena 
might have been performed in court music in ancient times. Recently, the above classification 
has been defined in a new way, focusing on their playing pattern(s). That is, “atata- 
instruments that were played with hand; vitata-instruments that were played with hand-held 
wooden sticks or Kadippuwa; atatavitata -instruments that were played with hand as well as 
hand-held wooden sticks or Kadippuwa; ghana- metallic instruments and; sushira- wind- 


based instruments”*'. Examples: 


1. Drums belonging to Afata category: 


Rabana 


Udekkiya Yak- beraya the 
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2. Drums belonging to Vitata category: 


Tammattama 


3. Drums belong to atata-vitata category 


Daula 


4. Instrument belonging to Ghana category: 


Talam-pota 
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5. Instruments belonging to Sushira category: 


wn 


oe > oF PRD 


Conch or the Hak-gediya Horanewa or the Sri Lankan Oboe 


Figure 2: Fivefold music instruments 


However, this classification also leads to misleading interpretations of the playing 
positions of instruments, especially in the atata category. For it only employs the palm 


and fingers of the artiest to vibrate drum faces rather than the whole hand. 


There are few drums that are used in the contemporary tradition of Sri Lankan music in 
various contexts: (1). Gata beraya (2). Daula (3). Yak beraya (4). Tammattama (5). 
Udekkiya (6). Rabana and (7). Maddalaya. First three of these instruments are closely 
related to ritualistic dancing traditions in Sri Lanka. Among them, Gata beraya is the 
main instrument in the Kandiyan - the hill country with dancing tradition. Yak- beraya 
belongs to the low country tradition whereas Daula belongs to the Sabaragamuwa 
tradition of music. Although the sound and syllables of each drum (including the 
terminology and customs) varies from one tradition to another, certain similarities can be 
seen in relation to forms of rhythms. Each and every dancing tradition has its own 
auspicious or a ceremonial drum beat which is traditionally known as Magul-bera pade 
performed in each tradition using its characteristic drums. Daula, the major instrument of 
the Sabaragamuwa musical tradition is used along with Tammattama and Horanewa not 
only to play hevisi or the greeting of drums both in Buddhist and god temples but also to 


play funeral drums throughout the country without having a traditional obstruction. 
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Both Horanewa and Shankaya (Conch) are categorized under the class of Sushira or wind- 
based instruments. Shankaya has a special respect and dignity among these instruments. The 
conch players in god temples (Devale) have been conferred a title admiration called 
Sakpancha-dura by the king. Likewise, conch blowers of the Temple of Tooth Relic were 
traditionally known as Hakgedi- Muhandiram and were appointed from the govigama caste. 
Since the earliest times the Sinhala society has been divided into a complicated caste system. 
All musicians were assigned a somewhat lower caste. People of Govigama belong to the so- 


called higher caste in the traditional Sinhala social hierarchy. 


These instruments have been played in various ceremonies since the earliest times; religious 
festivals are foremost among them. Furthermore, these instruments are performed in present 
day rituals carried out in the Temple of Tooth Relic in Kandy. These rituals and festivals can 


be classified as follows: 


Daily rituals devoted to the Tooth Relic- there are three major daily ritualistic services 
dedicated to the Kandy Tooth Relic: aluyan duraya (morning service), maddhana duraya 
(mid-day service) and handa duraya (evening service). There are special drum beats in each 
session. The tempo of each performance varies. The drum beat played at evenings is 
similarly, played in mornings. But the only significant difference is the fact that the evening 
beat is slower in tempo. However, the drum beats used in the Temple of Tooth Relic are not 
played in any other temple in Sri Lanka due to the superiority assigned to the Temple of 


Tooth Relic in the Sri Lankan Buddhist cultural context. 


In addition, some performances are conducted weekly, monthly and annually. These 
performances have their own significant features because of the uniqueness of the music 


played at each occasion. 


Instruments related to the Portuguese and British musical traditions were introduced to the 
country by European colonizers from the 16" century onwards. Sri Lanka was made a colony 
of European imperialism for the first time by the Portuguese followed by the Dutch and 


British nations. Some of old music instruments are depicted in temple frescoes in various 
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temples that belonged to the post-Kandyan period. The most fascinating feature of these 
frescos is the inclusion of these instruments to represent the previous life of the Lord Buddha. 


The western instruments are depicted together with the indigenous ones. 


The painting known as Mahadana Situputhwata or the story of the ‘millionaire’s son’ at 
Kataluwa temple in down South depicts a European lady playing a Portuguese instrument 
called Rebeque. This has come to be known among the Sinhalese as Ravikinne. Originally, 
Rebeque was the Portuguese name used for this instrument with a gourd-shaped resonator. 
According to Sri Lankan musicians, it was a stringed instrument, played with an arch shaped 
bow. The painting illustrates a group of artists playing instruments like accordion, trumpet 
and side drum. It may have been misinterpreted as ‘accordion’ by C. de. S. Kulatillake, in his 
book “Ethnomusicology and Ethno-musicological Aspect of Sri Lanka’”*”, But, as far as the 
shape of the instrument and the playing style is concerned, the instrument is “Concertina”, 


even though there is a close similarity to accordion. For example:- 


Figure 3: Mahadana Situputhwata 
(Nandana Chutiwongs et al, Mahadana Situputhwata, page 94) 
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In the mid-19" century, the Elphinstan drama company of Bombay, the Hindustani 
drama company and the Parci Victoria theatre company introduced the Persian musical 
tradition of Western India. Instruments like Harmonium, which is commonly known in 
Sri Lanka as Serapina and other North Indian instruments Tabla, Dhol and violin, 
became popular among Sri Lankan musicians. Moreover, Indian instruments like Sitar, 


Esraj and flute were popularized under the influence of Tagorian opera troupes” : 


2.6 North Indian Influence on Sri Lankan Music 


2.6.1 Music of Nurti drama 


The most striking factor that influenced Sri Lankan music by that of North India was 
associated with what is generally known as Nurti music. It was around the mid-19" 
century, that the Elphinstone Drama Company of Bombay, the Hindustani drama 
company and the Parci Victoria theater company came here and staged the Hindustani 
adaptations of Shakespeare’s most popular stage plays’. In 1877, C. Don Bastine who 
was a social worker produced a Nadagama called Rolina inscribing Hindustani melodies 
rather than confining to the traditional Nadagam music. Immediately after their 
departure, Bastine composed the Sinhala versions of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet in 


the same manner. It was this new genre of drama that came to be known as Nurti>. 


As a result, of the dramatic elements used in the so-called ‘modern drama’ genre, the 
popularity of Nadagama began to wane. Bastian and his followers learnt some features of 
the North Indian originals and these influenced famous North Indian singing styles 
known as Dadra, Ghazal and Qawwali to enrich their dramas. Same instruments were 


used as well” . 
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John de Silva obtained assistance of Pandit Wishwanath Laugee, who was a Brahmin 
musician at Kathiawar in India to compose original melodies for the play called Siri 


Sangabo which was staged in 1903*”. 


As John de Silva believed, being a part of culture of the North Indian people, Hindustani 
music was an Aryan legacy about which the Sinhala people shared an equal claim*®. In 
the same year, he established a drama society named ‘Ariya Subhoda Natya Sabha’. In 
collaboration with Laujee, Silva has kept staging a number of several plays until he 
returned to India in 1907. Some of those plays are Sri Vikrama Rajasingha, Ramayanaya, 
Uttara Rama Charitaya, Sakuntala and Rathawali. Thereafter, he managed to attain the 
assistance of other Indian musicians including Amir Ali, Khan jee Jata shanker and Abdul 
Asiz. Unlike other play writers, Silva had a born talent of using dramatic music according 
to the appropriate location in the drama”. 

A stagnant trend among the latter writers during the first decade of the 20th century was 
the practice of imitating the original melodies. Accordingly, Charles Dias Amaratunga 
(1876 - 1944) made the initiative attempt to reform the art of nurti music with the support 
of W. Satasiwam who was a lawyer and a talented musician not only in North Indian but 
also in South Indian musical traditions. He rewrote some plays produced by John de Silva 
and re-casted selected plays of “Shakespeare” in a manner similar to the traditional style 
of Sinhala music drama. Pandukabhaya, the first play produced by him marked first 
symbol of opening Tower Hall in 1911. All of his plays were staged at the same place, 
the Tower Hall. As John de Silva did, Charles Dias also obtained the assistance of Indian 
musicians such as Sadalal, Amtalal, Maganlal, Baldeva, Sultan Baks, Abdul Satar and 
Maganlal and the native musicians like K.D. George Jayarathne, H.W. Rupasinha etc. It 
becomes clear by considering the music of Nurti that most of the songs are based on 
North Indian ragas and light rhythms such as Dadara, Jhaptal, Lawani and Keherwa. 
Even though this tradition declined with the development of the film industry, the songs 


that belong to this genre are being practiced even today”’. 
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2.6.2 Gramophone Records 


The Gramophone was introduced to Sri Lanka in the first decade of the 20" Century. 
This newly introduced machine was commonly known as the ‘talking machine’ or kata- 
pettiya among the people of Sri Lanka. Some repudiated companies such as Apothecaries 
Ltd., Millers Ltd, Walkers Sons Ltd., and H. Don Carolis Sons imported several versions 


of gramophones to Sri Lanka”! 


As there were no Sri Lankan songs at that time, the gramophone music was entirely based 
on Indian musical tradition(s). The melodies of gramophone songs were acquired from 
Hindi songs as well as the North Indian singing styles such as Bhajan, Ghazal, Qawwali, 
Thumri and Sinhala lyrics were composed depending those on melodies and styles. But 
the words of these songs consisted of new themes. Even the melodies were not directly 
imitated. There are plenty of available proofs that many songs had been composed 


according to North Indian Classical ragas. Some of them are listed as follows; 


1. Adu kale selavima nisa by H.W. Rupasingha- based on Thlakkamod raga 
2. Sri rahula himige name by H.W. Rupasingha- based on Suddha Malhar raga 


3. Punsanda paya neela guwanhi by Rukmani Devi- based on Alahiya Bilawal raga. 


The gramophone era in ‘Sinhala music’ began in 1906 with recording of Nurti songs. 
Since there were no professional singers at that time, theatre artists were used for 
recording these songs. In the course of time, a generation of professional singers and 
musicians began to advance in the field of Sri Lankan music. For example, Rukmani 


Devi, Latheef Bhai and A.R.M. Ibrahm. Some of them were of Indian origin’. 


As a result, of copying aforementioned melodies and structural patterns of introduction, 
interludes, Sthayi, Antara arose with regard to those genres and are being employed in Sri 
Lankan compositions even today. Nevertheless, the gramophone musical tradition was 


unable to make a significant impact on the development of Sinhala music. 
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2.6.3 Radio and its Contribution 


Music broadcast by Radio Ceylon in its earliest ages also pertained to Indian tradition. 
Although Radio Ceylon was officially established in 1924, there were no popular artists 
and popular recordings attached to the station. As a result, private gramophone recordings 
were hired in order to broadcast musical programs”. Even though there were musical 
programs from 1927 to 1940s, almost all of them were dominated and monopolized by 
oriental music. Some air space was also given to Sri Lankan indigenous and other 
traditions of music in radio broadcastings. However, it is clear that from 1924 to 1950, 
Indian music played an important and a leading role in Sri Lankan music broadcastings. 
Moreover, the ideological attempts at rejecting western music and western culture 
resulted in making the Indian culture and musical tradition crucial factors in Radio 


Ceylon at this time. 


Consequently, some producers and music directors were not willing to give permission to 
use the harmonium (locally call as Serpina) for their recordings and orchestration on the 
grounds that it was a western instrument. Those musicians who did not use harmonium 
for their recordings were paid a special allowance while the others were paid less than the 
former group”. Similarly, in 1940s Radio Ceylon did not grant permission to bring 


Western instruments such as harmonium, trumpets, trombone etc. inside the gate also. 


In the same year, using harmonium for music performances was banned by All India 
Radio station stressing the fact that the playing techniques associated with it were 
harmful for the ragadari musical tradition”. Although, without having a feasible decision 
on behalf of the musicological point of view as the All India Radio Station did, Radio 
Ceylon also banned the instruments that belonged to the western tradition of music as a 
signal of supporting the nationalistic movement. It has been maintaining its status as one 


of the prominent government agencies in Sri Lanka since 1950s. 
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Furthermore, those people who went to India in order to study Hindustani music also 
returned to the country after completing their music degrees and courses. Talented 
musicians among them were selected in order to establish the official orchestra in 1952. 
This event was guided by the eminent musician Edwin Samaradiwakara using Indian 
Instruments. Others were M.A. Piyadasa-Violin, Sadananda Pattiarachchi -Dilruba, J. 
Podiappuhami -Tabla, A.J.Karim -Clarinet, Ayarin de Silva -Tampura, D.D. Deni - 


Eastern flute>®. 


This trend also resulted in cultivating Indian favour of music further in Radio Ceylon. On 
the contrary, Edwin Samaradiwakara and W.D.Amaradewa were able to cultivate another 
form of folk music style in radio broadcasting programs. Not only musicians but eminent 
poets and lyricists of that era like Sri Chandraratna Manwasingha, Mahagama Sekera, 
Madavala S. Rathnayake and Wimal Abhayasundara also supported this mission in many 
ways’. As a result of this collaboration, Radio Ceylon was able to produce its first 
Sinhala opera Manorahi in 1955. It was written by Sri Chandrarathna Manawasinha and 
two eminent musicians, Edwin Samaradiwakara and Dunstan de Silava contributed to the 
composition of music?®. This practice was followed by others in the same era>’. Likewise, 
Radio Ceylon provided an optimistic opportunity to the musicians to compose original 
melodies chosen in their music genres. Most of them relied on North Indian ragas and 
talas while others used the traditional Sri Lankan folk music. They used Sri Lankan 
percussion instruments like gatabera, udekkiya and rabana for their orchestrations as 
well. Some talented musicians successfully combined western and eastern music 
elements and styles to produce brilliant compositions. This contributed to popularize their 


compositions among the intimates”. 


Radio Ceylon came to be known as ‘Sri Lanka Broadcasting Corporation’ in 1970°". In 
1972, Sri Lanka Broadcasting Corporation (SLBC) established a music based research 
unit which was headed by C. de S. Kulathillake. He cultivated a research culture in the 
SLBC and produced programs that were thoroughly based on collections of field 


researches”. 
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2.6.4 Film Music 


Early Sri Lankan films were another genre that was largely affected by the North Indian 
musical tradition. The first film production was Kadawunu Poronduwa (Broken Promise) 
in 1947. Film artists in the following decades adapted Hindi melodies that were mainly 


based on Indian music. Some of them are as follows: 


1. Sandyawe sriya ramya lesa pena in Kadawunu Poronduwa — this was an 
imitation of the song Paradeshi baala maa badal aaya in Tathan, a Hindi film. 
2. Budune in ‘Saradiel’ — an imitation of the song Bhagwan in the film Baiju 
Baura. 
3. Mewila penewi rupe in Kadawunu poronduwa was an imitation of the song Mera 
karar leja in the Hindi film Aasiyana™, 
Not only the above mentioned songs but also a large numbers of other Hindi tunes were 
directly copied and imitated from famous Indian films. The popularity and sweetness of 
Hindi tunes were two major reasons that influenced that trend. Some melodies were 


copied into two films by writing separate lyrics as follows: 


‘Adara pana suda’ song in ‘Mathabedaya’ film and ‘Koibatado me sata’ in ‘Suragani’ 
film were based on the Hindi song Yayein to jayein kahaan’ in the Hindi film ‘Taxi 


; 64 
Driver’””. 


Mohammed Ghaus, an Indian composer, was the first musician to have composed 
original Sinhala film songs, without copying Hindi melodies. Later, he became a Sri 
Lankan citizen. In the film Ashoka mala, he composed original melodies that were 
influenced by North Indian ragadari music and also associated with some western 


counterpoints and harmonic 5, 


Rather than imitating exact music styles of Indian films, later musicians tended to use 


music for films in a much advanced manner. They also have attempted to depict musical 
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ideologies through film music. Such talented musicians as Mr.W.D. Amaradewa and Mr. 
Premasiri Kemadasa led their contemporary younger generations of musicians to conduct 
experiments in music and some of them adapted western and other sorts of music genres 
to films. Consequently, the Sinhala cinema was able to acquire an independent status 


rather than totally depending on the Hindi film music as it traditionally did®. 


2.6.5 The Influence of Rabindra Sangeet 


The North Indian musical tradition has made considerable impact on several spheres in 
Sri Lankan musical culture. During the cold revolution against British Colonialism, the 
vast majority of Sri Lankan scholars and patriots focused on western phenomenon with 
negative attitudes. Furthermore, the country did not have a successfully developed 
tradition of music at that time (even today) and this might be a cause that led Sri Lankan 
early musicians to adopt North Indian systems of music. As a result, they were 
appreciating eastern artifacts. Henceforth, western music was rejected by some scholars 
and nationalist leaders and the Indian musical culture was admired with greater interest. 
In this context, the arrival of great poet and world-renowned scholar Rabindranath 
Tagore in 1934 extremely motivated and influenced the musicians Sri Lankan academics 


and musicians in particular. 


The main purpose of his visit to Sri Lanka was attempting to lay the foundation for the 
first music and dancing school in Sri Lanka, which is widely known as Sri Pali. With 
efforts, a dancing troupe came here and staged danced dramas. One of the most famous 
dramas of them was Shap Mochana. The music styles used these dramas enormously 
inspired Sri Lankan music fans and ultimately some of them went to India, especially to 
Shanthiniketan in Calcutta, with the aim of studying Indian Classical music as well as 
Rabindra Sangeet. After a few months, Lionel Edirisingha and Sunil Santha left to 
Lucknow in India in order to study North Indian classical music®’. This resulted in the 


emergence of two music schools or “gurukuls” in Sri Lanka. People who were educated 
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at Lucknow were trained to think that their education on music was superior to those who 
studied in Shanthiniketan. This is a common attitude present even in today in the Sri 


Lankan music sphere. 


After completing the Visharad degree, Lionel Edirisingha and others returned to Sri 
Lanka. In 1954 Lionel Edirisingha was appointed as the “Music Education Director” in 
the Ministry of Education and he began to introduce North Indian music to National 
school curriculum. This enhanced the spread of North Indian music throughout the 
country. Lionel Edirisingha also established a music society called Gandharava Sabha 
together with I/langasingha Ralahami and the two designed syllabus according to the 
Vishard course in the Institute of Bhatkhande Sangeet Vidyapeeth to hold examinations in 
Sri Lanka. They divided these examinations into three categories: Prathama, Madhyama 
and Final and issued certificates to those who successfully passed the exams. Thereafter 
those people were appointed as teachers in national schools. It was highly successful at 


that time and the Indian music was successfully established all over the country®, 


On the other hand, those who attended Shantiniketan tried to cultivate a musical tradition 
similar to Rabindra Sangeet in the local context. Among them, Ananda Samarakoon who 
was the writer and the composer of Sri Lankan National Anthem was very keen in trying 
to develop national musical idiom by observing the folk musical tradition(s) in the 
country. As far as the followers of this tradition is concerned Suriyashanker Molligoda, 
W.D. Makuloluwa, Layanal Algama, C. De S. Kulathillele were prominent figures in Sri 
Lanka at that time. This objective was further carried out by Sunil Santa who returned 
from his studies in India in 1946 to launch a campaign for a national musical culture that 
includes the fusion of traditional folk idiom with a moderate version of Western and 
Indian music techniques. During this project, he was largely influenced by the well- 
known scholar of the Sinhala language and literature, Kumaratunga Munidasa (also 
known as Munidasa Kumaratunga), who encouraged a tradition of national music based 
on traditional prosody in 1940’s™. Ultimately, W.D. Makuloluwa was able to undertake 


that goal by codifying the traditional “ti?” system of local dance and drumming in his 
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book entitled “Hela Gee Maga”. This book includes an expounded pattern of rhythms 
which are similar to the North Indian tala-s system as well as Sinhala folk songs that 


were Classified accordingly. 


In addition, he introduced folk music to the elementary forms of counterpoint and 
harmony, including the parallel singing of melodies at the fourth and fifth interval as seen 
in western music. Most of the principles described in this text are similar to Indian 
theories of music. Thus, this work can be considered as an adaptation of the elements of 
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Indian music in Sri Lankan music’’. 


However, a suggestion of S.N. Ratanjanker’s different approach to Sri Lankan folk songs 
was adopted by Mr.W.D. Amaradewa who is undoubtedly considered to be the greatest 
Sri Lankan musician’!. Elements of some folk melodies are similar to Indian raga-s, and 
since these melodies are generally confined to the lower part of the scale, it may be 
possible to treat the folk melody as the sthayi and develop it by giving an antara section. 
Accordingly, some programs were broadcast under the title of Jana gayana, but due to its 
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limitations, it was abandoned very soon”. 


2.7 Western Influence on Sri Lankan Music 


As it has already been mentioned, the tradition of Western music has also made 
significant impacts on Sri Lankan music in a number of ways. One striking reason behind 
this was colonialism. Even though there is a lack of evidence to depict this influence 
before the colonial period, many western countries such as Greece, Rome, Persia and 
Arab had maintained cultural as well as economic contacts with Sri Lanka. These types 
of foreign affairs may have also caused to influence of Western music elements in Sri 
Lanka. It is referred that “Singing boys” were imported to western India from Greece in 


ancient times”°. 
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2.7.1 Portuguese Missionary Services in Sri Lanka 


Sri Lanka was colonized by the Portuguese in 1505 and they were followed by the Dutch 
in 1656. Finally, the British came took areas in 1796. The mostly present evidence for 
this was the Christian missionaries. Portuguese introduced Roman Catholicism, the Dutch 
Protestantism and British a number of other branches such as the Church of England, 


Assembly of God, Methodist Church and Baptist Church into Sri Lanka”. 


Christianity has a very close relation with music, which is practiced during Church 
worshiping and other activities such as feasts, funerals, dramas and vespers’>. In earlier 
times when these religious institutions were introduced to Sri Lanka, translated versions 
of Sinhala and Tamil lyrics that were composed according to the original melodies were 
used in Sri Lanka. Nevertheless, they were borrowed from Western church services. 
Father Jacome Gonzalvz (1676-1742), one of the well-known priests who came to Sri 
Lanka from Goa in India, introduced Sinhala and Tamil Christian literature to the local 
laments. Moreover, he also composed new melodies wrote lyrics accordingly. The 
“Desana navaye Pasan pota”’ (The book of psalm with nine preaches) was a great work 


by father Jacome Gonzalvz. 


Further, it is during this time that the forms of Christian devotional music, including 
“Carols and Psalms”, were introduced to the island. These practices were highly 
influential in contributing to the spread of the Roman Catholic ideology throughout the 


country. Later on, these melodies also influenced the folk dramas such as Nadagama. 


2.7.2 Popular Music of Portuguese in Sri Lanka 


Not only the religious but also the popular traditions of Portuguese music were 
disseminated throughout the maritime areas of Sri Lanka. Baila and Kaffirinna are 


considered to be the popular genres of music of the Portuguese who occupied Sri Lanka. 
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Baila songs are related to dances’® whereas Kaffirinna and Chikothi are particularly 
related to music’’. During the rule of Portuguese and the Dutch, the Kaffirs from 
Mozambique were brought to Sri Lanka for the purposes of slavery, warfare and labor 
(eg:- weaving and shoe mending). They were known as michanics. It is believed that the 
term Kaffirinna came into existence since then. However, some scholars believe that both 
Baila and Kaffirinna are the same. Instruments such as Violin, Viola, Mandolin, Guitar 
and Rabana were used in accompaniments for these music genres. Even though it is 
believed that Kaffrighna and Chikothi originated from these people. Spanish, Arabic and 


Portuguese influences of music can equally be seen in these genres. 


2.7.3. Dutch and British Missionary Services in Sri Lanka 


Religious musical tradition that belongs to the Dutch did not make a significant impact on 
Sri Lanka, as that of Portuguese did. Even though the Dutch had not paid enough 
attention to the programs aimed at propagating Protestantism as their religion, they 
sought to capture the monopoly in the spicy market. The result of this was that they were 


unable to maintain their trace of music in Sri Lanka like the British. 


The relationship between British religious services and musical tradition is more visible 
than the aforementioned missionary services. From the beginnings the British used Latin 
hymns as Portuguese did before them. The intervention of Rev. Edmund Peiris (1897- 
1988) who was a brilliant Sinhala scholar at that time was a critical factor that enhanced 
the development of a Sinhala Christian literature for the local Christian laments’*. After 
the Rev. Edmund Peiris, this project was carried out by Rev. Marcelline Jayakodi, Rev. 
Lakdas de Mel and the musician Sunil Santa (the musical style adopted by Sunil Santa 
was followed by other Sinhala Christian musicians to compose Christian songs)”. Rev. 
Lakdasa de Mel introduced worshiping according to the traditional local way to Sinhalese 
and composed Sinhala hymns using typical Sinhalese melodies and instruments like 


daula, talampota,rabana...etc.*° Western music concepts such as harmony, counterpoint, 
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choral singing and instruments such as piano, guitars were could be seen their 


compositions. 


It was during this time that the other popular forms of music in Christian missionary like 
“Christmas Carols” were also sung during this period. Especially, the music activities that 
took place during the Christmas season encouraged the Sinhalese Buddhist people to 
compose the songs called Wesak Bhakthi Gee which are sung in May. The purpose of 
such songs was to commemorate the prince Siddhartha’s birth, enlightenment and the 


passing away of the lord Buddha. 


2.7.4 Secular Music of the British in Sri Lanka 


After acquiring the political authority of the country, military services were established 
by the British with the aim of “proper governance” (according to their own agendas). 
Every military force as well as the Department of Police established their own musical 
band, contributing to the development of Western music in the country. For example, (1) 
Rifle regiment band; (2) 59 and 73 regiment bands; (3) Police band; and (4) regiment 
band of Kaffir®’, Among those bands, the oldest one was the police band. Playing 
compositions of eminent Western musicians was the common practice at that time. This 
practice was a key factor that had made crucial contributions to the establishment of 
western and Eastern cultures of music bands in Sri Lankan schools. It should also be 
mentioned here that setting up this sort of music bands gradually become a “status 


making” factor in the high schools at that time. 


Similarly, Symphony Orchestras were established by the British. The three people known 
as “Wagn Brothers” collectively established the first Sri Lankan “Symphony Orchestra of 
Ceylon” (SOC) in 1930s. But, in 1971, the name was changed to “Symphony Orchestra 
of Colombo”. It became “Symphony Orchestra of Sri Lanka” (SOSL) in 1991°. In 


addition, an orchestra was established especially for students in 1950s and was renamed 
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“The Junior Orchestra” in 1960. These two orchestras were maintained by properly 
qualified western musicians. Apart from these two orchestras, Rohan Joseph de Saram 
who was a world renowned western musician at that time has established one of its kinds 
with the name “Lanka Philharmonic Orchestra”®’. Even though during its existence it was 


on a high stand profile of Western music, it is not functioning at present. 


Among these orchestras, the functioning structure of the “Youth orchestra” is valuable 
for the scholars due to some important reasons; players of this orchestra were selected 
from school students who showed a higher level of capacity to play musical instruments 
so that they would be able to join the Symphony Orchestra of Sri Lanka. This exposure 
provided opportunities to develop their skills and to learn and increase their experience of 


performing together with prominent artists. 


The Western musical elements and melodies also influenced musical styles for example, 
Nurthi music, Gramophone music, and the music of the Broadcasting Corporation and 
films. The Radio Ceylon (Piano recitals, Violin Recitals, Special lunch-hour music, 
Music for Dancing, Recorded Programs, B.B.C Musical Program, Church organ recitals, 
Cinema Organ recitals were broadcast by Radio Ceylon in 1930s)** and (SLBC), Sri 
Lanka Rupawahini Corporation (SLRC) attempted to introduce western music programs 
to Sri Lankan School students and music fans who were interested in such fields. Those 
programs were greatly appreciated and were able to catch the impression of the so called 


music community. 


Furthermore, that interest was a cornerstone in cultivating a Western-based musical 
culture in Sri Lanka. However, the Sihhala channel did not pay a satisfactory attention to 
broadcast that kind of programs because of the common ideologies directed at 
condemning Western music and Western culture. Nevertheless, this practice began to 


wane with the approval given by the Director General of Radio Ceylon. 
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2.7.5 The Group Song Era 


In 1960’s, western pop musical traditions known as “Rock and Roll’, “country & 
western” and “Spanish music” appeared to be making greater impact on Sri Lankan 
music through the mediums of EP (Extended play) and LP (Long play) records. Records 
of “Elvis Presley’s Bill Haley and his Comets” and other pop groups such as “The Bee 
Gees”, “The Shadows”, “Beatles” and “Rolling Stones” and the instrument Spanish 
guitar was highly popular among the younger generation of Sri Lankan at that time®. 
This contributed to the formation of local pop groups. In 1960, the first Sri Lankan pop- 
group was established with a Spanish name (“Los Caballeros’). It was led by Nevil 
Fernando. As a consequence of imitating Los Caballeros, many pop groups were 
established. For example, La Cilonians" Los Flemingos" Moonstones and 
Dharmarathna Brothers (Clarence Wijewardena, Anesly Malewana, Milroy 


Darmarathne... etc., were some of the famous group song artists in this period). 


Even though they imitated English and Spanish songs in their initial stages, after some 
time they were able to put the foundation for a “Sinhala group song era” in Sri Lankan 
music arena. Spanish and Latin American instruments such as Spanish guitar, Guiro, 
Maracas, Castanets, Congo and Bongo drums were used with this regard. The western 
music element which is especially known as “Close Harmony” (Close harmony: Chords 
in close position, i.e., with all the four notes within an octave or a twelfth)*° was also 
used. Some people attempted to term that genre as “Calypso music” which originated in 
Trinidad islands. Since then using these types of instruments and western techniques are 


being used like harmony. 


But the style of calypso has not made crucial impact on Sri Lankan music even today. 
Since such groups mainly used the technique(s) of harmony, they were commonly known 
as “Harmony groups”. The famous music group Shadows which was led by Cliff 


Richards introduced the practice of using three guitars (Bass guitar, Rhythm guitar and 
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Lead guitar first ever to music) However, with electronic instruments the group song era 
began to wane. Music groups were excited in Sri Lankan in 1970-1980 instead of group 


music. 


2.7.6 Western Music Education in Sri Lanka 


Introducing western music to Sri Lankan education was highly significant in the 
expansion of western music in Sri Lanka. As a result, of the educational reformations 
which took place in 1972, western music was introduced as a subject to the Sri Lankan 
educational curriculum. Indeed it was an unprecedented opportunity for Sri Lankan 
students to learn western music in an organized and proper manner*’. However, western 
music had already begun to be taught in Parrish schools of Portuguese in an informal 
way’. Music was taught as a compulsory subject in the Seminary schools that were 


established by the Dutch to teach Protestantism and by the British to teach Christianity®’. 


Private institutions such as “Trinity College of Music” and “Royal College of Music, 
London” had introduced their examinations to the country respectively in 1882 and in 
1898”’. The “Institute for Examination in English Music and Speech (IEMS)” and 
“London Academy of Music and dramatic Art’ (LAMDA) had appointed their local 
representatives respectively in 1990 and in 1994. A local institute called “Music Speech 


and Speaking” was established in the country in 1997". 


Introducing music courses and examinations was an influential factor in spreading a 
western musical culture amongst middle class people in the country in the same period. 
However, the enthusiasm of teaching music in government education sector was at a 
lower level when it is compared to the private institutions. The major reason behind this 
was the nationalist movement(s). The scholars and ideologists who had been supporting 
nationalist movement(s) were better suited to North Indian music rather than to teach 


Western Music in Sri Lankan national schools”. Prof. Ediriweera Sarachcandra vastly 
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pointed out that it was not suitable to establish fine Arts departments in the Sri Lankan 
Universities”’. For, if such departments were established, it would soon lead to include 


western drama and western music in the curriculum, people like him thought. 


However, by the time of IM.R.A. Iriyagolla (1965-1970) who was the minister of 
cultural affairs, paved the way to establish western music education and western musical 
cultures in the government schools”*. During his time, he appointed a number of teachers 
to teach western music and donated instruments such as Base drums, Rattle drums, 


Melodica, Piano-accordion and Trombone in order to setup western bands in schools. 


In 1992, the Ministry of Education took some successful measures that these were 
suggested by Mrs. Maya Abeywickrama who was the Director of western music 
education at that time to develop western music education in the country. Following are 


some of such measures: 


Establishing the National Youth Orchestra in 1992 
Re-organizing western music competitions 
Establishing the western music resource Centre 


Training programs for teachers 


ae od 


Set up special classes on weekends” 
In comparison with the other countries like China and Japan, the cultures of western 


music and education not only in Sri Lankan universities but also in schools are not at a 


well-developed stage. 
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2.7.7 Copying Western Tunes 


Initially, copying western tunes and writing lyrics according to them was a common 
practice. It was quite similar to copying Indian tunes which will be discussed in the 
chapter entitled “North Indian Influences on Sri Lankan music”. Western tunes were 


imitated in four ways as follows: 


Copying the full western melodies 
Copying parts of the western music 


Melodies that reflected western style 


es 


Melodies that were composed according to western style 


Some musicians have attempted to change the “verse, chorus” structure of western songs 
into chorus, verse (sthayi, antara in inverted form) structure that belongs to North Indian 
music by copying melodies to compose Sinhala songs. For example, ‘Lazy Mary’ of ‘Lou 
Monte’ was copied in Sinhala as ‘Ha malpipenne’ which is sung by Christopher Paul in 
the aforementioned format. Some of them have rarely sung western songs using elements 
of the North Indian ragadaari music. Similarly ‘Ba ba black sheep’ was sung by Tudor 


Kandanarachchi by adding ragadaari elements”. 


Some of the melodies that were copied from North Indian films in order to compose 


Sinhala songs also represented western melodies. Examples: 
Oh my darling Clementine (English song) 


Ae dil hai mushkil jeena yahaan (Hindi song of the film Taxi driver) 


Senasilla nelavilla mage hade_ (Sinhala song of the film Suraya)”’ 
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2.7.8 Extended Music Compositions 


As a result, of the western music education, and appreciation of some musical 
compositions presented in the country by eminent guest artists of western countries, 
skilled musicians who have followed both western and eastern musical traditions have 
done very interesting experiments to compose and present major works. These 
compositions were known by; Cantatas, Concertos, Sonatas, Symphonies, Opera, 


Overture and Oratorio as in western sense. 


Composers like Sarath Fernando, Lalanathe de Silva, Premalal Danwatta, Harsha 
Makalande, Rohan de Livera, Husan Mohomad and Wasantha Kumara Fenando have 
experienced the edification of Western music. On the contrary, W.D. Amaradewa, 
W.B.Makuloluwa and Anil Mihiripanna experimented both on Sri Lankan indigenous 
and on North Indian musical traditions. In the meantime, the celebrated musician 
Premasiri Kemadasa who was had neither studied any musical tradition nor belonged to 
any school of music also composed such creative works. Without having the traditional 
obstruction, all of those musicians used western elements for their compositions, 


depending on their knowledge. 


Among these composers, Sarath Fernando (Compositions by Sarath Fernando are: 
Fantasia on a folk melody (1973), concertino for clarinet and orchestra (1980) °8 who can 
correctly be identified to be the earliest of such composers” and Lalanath de Silava’s 
(Compositions by Lalanath de Silva: Overture (1975), Seranade (1975), The Good news 
oratorio (1977), March, no; 2 Heralding the Bride (1977), Sigiri Symphony (1978), 
Jubilee overture (1983), Symphony No.4 (1988), Tone poem Choir & Orchestra (1991), 
Three Sri Lankan dances (1994) and Sitar concerto (1999)) 100 have strictly followed 


western forms that are related to each style. 


All other composers like Harsha Makalande, Rohan de Livera, Husan Mohomad and 


Wasantha Kumara Fenando who have studied western music have made thorough 
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attempts to associate forms of western music in combination with the Sr Lankan folk 
melodies. Thus it is quite difficult to analyze such compositions due to the fact that they 
were not conserved properly. However, the following compositions by Mr. Peramasiri 
kemadasa are closely related to the structure of the “Program Symphonies” or “Tone 


poems” of the western musical system; 


(1). Sinhala Awrudda or Sinhala New Year (1966) 

(2). Maha Muhuda or the Sea (1967) 

(3). Niyagaya ha wessa or the Drought and the Rain (1975) 
(4). Mage Kalaye Mavni or the Mother of my time (1978) 


Although many writers have mentioned the fact that the above mentioned compositions 
by Premasiri Kemadasa were symphonies, it becomes clear that they lack the formal 
characteristics which would justify this description when compared to western 
symphonies’. In western music, Symphony is said to be an extended composition for 
orchestra. Normally, it has three or four movements. Usually, the first movement of a 
symphony is fairly fast and weighty in content and feeling. The vast majority of first 
movements are in sonata form. The second movement is slower than the previous ones. 
The last movement is much faster. This often precedes third movements such as minuet 
or scherzo. The final movement is simple in character. Where Kemadasa’s compositions 
are compared to western symphonies, it can clearly be seen that the original structure of 
western symphony has not been followed by him. He has attempted to tell a story or 


express an idea using music in his compositions. Examples: 


1. Sinhala Awruddha composition is based on the New Year festival. He attempts 
to depict significant stages from the beginning to the end of the New Year 
ceremony. 

2. “Mother of my time” (Mage kalaye mavni) is based on the memory of his 


mother. 
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3. The sea (Maha mahuda) is a musical narrative of sea. 


Similarly, in all of these compositions, he uses standard western orchestral instruments as 
well as oriental instruments such as the Tabla, the Sitar and Sri Lankan drums. 
Sometimes, some instruments are played in non-traditional ways in order to make sound 
effects. In the composition of Sinhala Awruddha, musical instruments are used to imitate 
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sounds such as birds, fire crackers etc.“ These kinds of non-traditional means are not 


utilized in western Symphonies. 


However, western music includes a kind of orchestral composition which is free in 
character when compared to symphonies. This is called ‘symphonic poem’ or ‘tone 
poem’. It belongs to what is generally known as ‘program music’or ‘program symphony’. 
In other words, it narrates a story or depicts an extended idea. For example: Vitava tone 
poem is a musical composition by Frederick Smetana (1824-1884) and describes the 


Vitava River in Bohemia. 


In addition to the above mentioned instrumental works were composed some musical 
dramas, such as; (1). Doramadala (1995); (2). Sonduru Warnadasi (2002); and (3) Agni 
(2010). They are also known as Opera in the western sense of the term. Similarly, some 
compositions that belong to Christianity (eg. “Cantatas”) have been adopted by him, 
conforming to the Buddhist religious context. He has named them as ‘Buddhist cantata’. 
Piriniwan Mangalyaya (1991), i.e. the composition of the Lord Buddha’s funeral, is the 


only one of that kind. 


Although musicians like W.D. Amaradewa, W.B.Makuloluwa and Anil Mihiripanna who 
have studied traditional Sri Lankan music and North Indian Music have never attempted 
to call their compositions that way, their works were known as creative work in 


themselves. 
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2.8 Musical cultures of other Nations 


Apart from the above mentioned Sinhalese musical tradition, a number of different 
genres exist in the country. There are also specific patterns of musical performances 
related to various immigrants to Sri Lankan such as the Indian Tamils (Tamils were 
brought to Sri Lanka by British as laborers for plantations works), the Muslims and 
certain other groups like the “Kaffirs” (people of Mozambique). The latter groups were 
brought to Sri Lanka during the Portuguese colonial rule especially as slaves. The 
majority of Tamils and the Muslims are currently settled down in the Eastern and the 
Northern provinces and has been expanded to the central and southern areas. Basically, 
the Tamils and the Muslims commonly use the Tamil language as a common medium of 


communication. 


The Tamil people in Sri Lanka share an inherited form of folk music, folk drama 
traditions (vadimodi, ten-modi, Nattukkuttu, Thanmodi) as well as specific religious 
musical practices. The South Indian or ‘Carnatic’ music has been their typical musical 


preference. 


Most of the Sri Lankan descendants of Muslim traders generally do not pay much 
attention to music due to their attachment to trading activities. However, they pay much 
attention to their religious music (this may also be regarded as preferring music as a 
compliment). It also becomes very clear that depending on their close affinities with the 
Tamils, the Muslims in Sri Lanka have now transformed their traditional musical 


preferences. This list includes lullabies and net hauling songs ...ete.'°°, 


But, it is interesting to note that the intercultural living styles of Sri Lankan people have 
made an arena for both Tamil and Muslims in Sri Lanka to become familiar with and 
practice the Sinhala local music (sometimes North Indian and Western Music genres 
also), especially by means of national Music education (Sinhala People do not pay 


attention to study their music, even though both Tamils and Muslims practice typical 
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Sinhala music traditions). Similarly, music of Tamils also has made significant impact on 


modern Sri Lankan plays like Nadagam since a long time. 


The Sri Lankan population includes a special community called "Kaffirs" whose roots 
can be traced to Mozambique. Basically they currently live in Manner and Chilaw (at 
Silambiadiya) districts in Sri Lanka. The specific musical tradition inherited by them has 
been described by Sri Lankan music critics as Kaffirinna and Chikothi'**. The melodic 
structures of their songs are restricted (only 15-18 melodies) and each song is improvised 
from slow tempo to fast tempo with dancing movements. Their common instruments are 


coconut shells, Dholak, Shakers (rattlers) etc. 


However, as a consequence of introduction of such mediums as Cassettes, Compact 
disks, Mobile phones and the Internet (Youtube etc.), other global traditions of music are 
influencing Sri Lankan music. Due to lack of proper musical culture in the country, these 


kinds of musical genres are being used by some eminent musicians in light music. 
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Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 
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Without Music, Life would be a mistake — Friedrich Nietzsche. 


1 Introduction 


1.1 Background 


German philosopher Nietzsche very beautifully highlights the significance of music in 
this quote. It becomes even more important because Nietzsche is a well known atheist 
and famous for the phrase- “God has died.” This is the power of music which even an 


atheist like him could not deny. 


Music has always been around us. In sound of waterfalls, chirping birds, ancient songs of 
nomadic tribes, in movies and popular culture. Our deepest sorrows and most beautiful 


memories all have been expressed with music. 


India has been very rich in terms of musical diversity. From hymns of Samveda, we have 
a glorious tradition of music. It has developed into a multitude of styles and what we call- 


gharanas and different genres like Dhrupad, thumri, tappa, tarana, etc. 


From highly spiritual to earthly sensual songs, the variety is visible not only in context, 
but in form, in presentation and the effect it creates. When one hears a raga from a 
maestro, it has a very different effect as when one hears a nirgun bhajan sung by likes of 


Kumar Gandharva or Prahlad Singh Tipania. 
Despite widespread use of ICT in different fields, its use has not been sufficient in music, 


and especially in music education. Initially the technology in music was limited to 


recording and sound generation and amplification, i.e. tape recorders, gramophones, 
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microphones, etc. Very few attempts have been made towards a more complete use of 


technology in music. 


1.1.1 Indian Classical Music: 


a. A brief introduction 


Indian classical music has a very rich history. The earliest known reference of music is in 
Vedic tradition. Sama Veda deals with hymns used in performing sacrificial rites (yajna). 
There are specific rules to sing these hymns by udgatas. This tradition further evolved 


into rich music forms. 


Even kings and royal folk were not only patrons of music, but were often adept in music 
themselves. On ancient coins, emperor Samudragupta is shown playing a veena. There 
were even castes proficient in music like kinnars and yakshas. In the temple architecture 
and cave paintings (Ajanta and Ellora), one can see dancing damsels and singing kinnars. 


Instruments like flute, veena, mridang were used during that time. 


After a short period of turmoil during medieval times, Indian music was further enriched 
with Persian and western influences. Amir Khusro is given the credit of inventing Sitar 
and developing the genre of ghazal. Due to royal patronage and religious movements, 


many gharanas developed, and this period was very fruitful from musical experiments. 


b. Music traditions 


There are two major systems of Indian music 


Hindustani 


North Indian musical traditions are grouped as Hindustani music. Barring few 
differences, they are very similar. Both systems are fundamentally similar but differ in 


nomenclature and performance practice. 
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In Indian tradition, Music is thought to be a combination of three artforms: gayan 
(vocal music), vadan (instrumental music) and nartan (dance.) The present system of 
Indian music is based upon two important pillars: rag and tal. Rag and tal are two 
unique features of Indian classical music. Rag is the melodic form while tal is the 


rhythmic. 


Rag may be roughly equated with the Western term mode or scale. There is a system 
of seven notes which are arranged in a means not unlike Western scales. However 


when we look closely we see that it is quite different what we are familiar with. 


The term raga has evolved from the time of Bharat’s nastyashastra to modern times. 
Traditionally it has been grama-murchhana-jati trio. Original ten lakshanas 
(characteristics) of a raga were later expanded to include more features like samvadi, 


anuvadi, tirobhava, etc. 


Raga in its broadest sense could be defined as a mode having rigid form with infite 


possibilities for improvisation. Ragas have been ascribed to deities, colours and moods. 


Raga-ragini and mela-thata are the major classification syatems. 


There are two major schools of Pt. Paluskar and Pt. Bhatkhande. 


The tal (rhythmic forms) are also very complex. Many common rhythmic patterns 


exist. They revolve around repeating patterns of beats. 


The interpretation of the rag and the tal is not the same all over India. Today there are 
two major traditions of classical music. There is the north Indian and the south 
Indian tradition. The North Indian tradition is known as Hindustani sangeet and the 
South Indian is called Karnatic sangeet. Many musical instruments are peculiar to 
India. The most famous are the sitar and tabla. However there are many more that the 


average person may not be familiar with. [29] 
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Karnatic 
The music practiced in South Indian states like Karnataka, Andhra, Tamil Nadu and 
Kerala is known as Karnatic music.In a musical treatise Sangitsudhakara dated 1310 


A.D., we find a first mention of dichotomy of Hindustani and karnatic music styles. 


A major concept that distinguishes it from Hindustani classical music is that of Dandi 
(pillar). Chaturdandi (four pillars) include alapa, thaya, gita and prabandha. Alapa is 
extempore creation of a melodic personality in terms of tonal situations which are 


comprehended in the scale and ten vital characteristics of a raga. 


Thaya is the second pillar and has no parallel in Hindustani music. It connotes segments 
or organ of a raga performed in rhythmic patterns on the vina or before rendering the 
pallavi compostion. Gita generally means anything that is sung. Prabandha, the fourth 


dandi, is any musical composition. [28] 


Besides this, there are other currents outside mainstream classical music namely : 


Rabindra Sangeet 

In Santi Niketan, due to influences of Western Romanticism and boul mystics, a new 
kind of music evolved. Ravindra Nath Tagore played a vital role in this. His musical 
compostitons numbering more than two thousand are a rich source for this from of music. 
Rabindranath used a variety of tala from diverse forms like dhrupad, khayal ,thumri and 
tappa. He even added a new navatala of nine beats, jhampak of five beats, shashti of six 


beats, etc. 
Similarly Rabindra Sangeet uses a rich array of raga and raginis, most notably behag, 
bhairvai, pilu, kedara, kafi,etc. His songs have been classified as devotional, patriotic, 


romantic, etc. 


This tradition still thrives, and is popular. 
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Folk music 

Singing castes like Dholi, Managaniyars, etc. in Rajasthan and other places have kept 
alive the spirit of simplicity and vibrant culture in folk music. In different regions of 
India, there are different traditions of folk music, be it desert of Rajasthan, or fields of 


Punjab or forests of Chhattisgarh. 


Popular music (Pop) 
Popular music borrows form from various sources, folk, ethnic, western, classical and 


even some novel experiments. Cinema and pop album songs have become very popular. 


Sufi music 
Although music does not find an important place in Islam, Sufi mystics have used music 


for their prayers. 


Their kawwalis have been a form of worship, a call for the union of the beloved (God). In 
dargahs (like famous one at Ajmer of Khwaji Muinuddin Chisti), kawwali has been an 


integral part of religious activities. 


Sufi music reached new heights of popularity due singers like to Nusrat Fateh ali Khan, 


Abida Parveen, Roona Laila, etc. 


Similarly Ghazal became a mass phenomenon, thanks to Ghulam Ali, Jagjit Singh and 


other singers like Mehdi Hasan. 
c.Prominent musicians 

Vocal 

Hindustani 


Tansen, court musician of the Mughal Emperor Akbar, 


Baiju Bawra, court musician of Man Singh I, 
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Amir Khusrow, often credited with the creation of the khyal and tarana, and Sadarang, 
court musician of Muhammad Shah and another possible creator of the khyal. 


Dhrupad singers include the senior and junior Dagar Brothers and Gundecha Brothers. 


Khyal vocalists include Abdul Karim Khan, Abdul Wahid Khan, Amir Khan, Bade 
Ghulam Ali Khan, Basavaraj Rajguru, Bhimsen Joshi,D. V.  Paluskar, Faiyaz 
Khan, Gangubai Hangal, Hirabai Barodekar, Kesarbai Kerkar,Kishori Amonkar, Kumar 
Gandharva, Mallikarjun Mansur, Mogubai Kurdikar, Nazakat and Salamat Ali 
Khan, Omkarnath Thakur, Prabha Atre, Rashid Khan, Roshan Ara Begum,, Ulhas 
Kashalkar, Jitendra Abhisheki , Prabha Atre and Vasantrao Deshpande. 


Karantic musicians include Ariyakudi Ramanuja Iyengar, Chembai Vaidyanatha 
Bhagavathar, D. K. Pattammal, G. N. Balasubramaniam, M. Balamuralikrishna, M. S. 


Subbulakshmi, Semmangudi Srinivasa Iyer. 


Instrumental 


Sitar Nikhil Banerjee, Pt. Ravi Shankar and Vilayat Khan. 
Tabla Alla Rakkha Khan, Zakir Hussein 


Flute Pannalal Ghosh, Hariprasad Chaurasia. 
Santoor Pt. Shiv kumar sharma 


Shehnai Bismillah Khan is 
Sarod Ali Akbar Khan 
Rudra veena Zia Mohiuddin Dagar and Asad Ali Khan . 
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1.1.2 Music education in India 
a. Gharanas 


Gharana is a unique thing in Indian musical panorama. Different patrons and styles gave 
rise to different schools of music, known as gharanas. Even today musicians proudly 
adhere to these camps or gharanas. For example Kirana gharana which has given us 
maestros like Bharat Ratna Pt. Bhimsen Joshi, Hirabai Badodekar and Dr. Prabha Atre to 
name a few. Some of the prominent Khayal gharanas are Agra, Jaipur, Patiala, Kirana, 


Gwalior, etc. 


These gharanas have been working under guru-shishya parampara (master-diciple 
tradition), and a great importance is given to devotion towards the guru. And like Zen 


masters, many of these gurus have used ingenious ways to nurture musical talents. 


Close association of guru and shishya is indeed a very effective and time tested way for 
imparting music education. However the number of disciples a guru can attend makes 


music education restricted and even a privilege for few. 

b. Institutional setup 

In many universities and colleges in India, and also in some schools, music is taught. 
There are courses like M.Phil., M.A. and B.A. besides Visharad and Pratham, Madhyama 


in instrumental and vocal music. 


Following is the list of important music institutions in India: 


Bhatkhande Sangeet Vidyapith (STdGS Hela AEMeT) , Lucknow. 


Established in 1926 by Vishnu Narayan Bhatkhande, it was declared a deemed 


university by University Grants Commission(UGC) in 2000," and offers music 
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education in Vocal Music, Instrumental, Rhythms, Dance, Musicology and Research and 
Applied Music. 

Bhatkhande Music Institute has a very glorious history with exemplary achivements in 
the past. The alumni of this Institute are spread all over the world and many are in the 
active pursuit of music education and performance. Its University status spells good 
higher quality music education, training and grooming to the students of not just the city, 
but of state and worldwide.Bhatkhande Music Institute is also much sought after 
destination for music students from Sri Lanka , Nepal , Central and East Asian Countries. 


Many of the students from these countries are studying on I.C.C.R. scholarships. 


Indira Kala Sangeet University, Khairagarh , Chhattisgarh 

Established in 1956, it provides PG courses as given below (and also UG and certificate 
courses): 

M.A. in Vocal & Instrumental Music (Hindustani & Karnatic), Kathak, 


Bharatanatyam, Folk Music, Percussion, Musicology _, History of Indian Art & Culture 


KM Music Conservatory, Chennai 


Founded by A R Rehman in 2008. The institute is working for music education among 


youth. 


Rabindra Bharati University, Kolkata 
Instrumental Music and Percussion, Rabindra Sangeet and vocal music 


Banasthali Vidyapith, Rajasthan 

Our university (Banasthali Vidyapith) has been a pioneer in this direction. It was the first 
in Rajasthan to start degree programs in Music. Banasthali has been actively promoting 
music, and , in fact music is one of the important aspects of its fivefold education 


methodology. 
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Swathi Thirunal College of Music, Thiruvananthapuram started in the year of 1939 
first named as The Music Academy for giving refresher courses to music teachers of the 


Travancore state. 
Banaras Hindu University , Faculty of Performing Arts 


Faculty has the glory of having outstanding artists, creative musicians, scholarly teachers 
and musicologists as faculty members, many of whom were honored by prestigious 


Padma awards, national and state awards and fellowships. 
Visva-Bharati University 

A fountainhead of Rabindra Sangeet 

Raja Mansingh Music University, Gwalior 

A residential university in Madhya Pradesh devoted to music education 
Eastern Fare Music Foundation, Bangalore 


Provides three levels of training for guitar and keyboard, mainly devoted to western 


music. 


University of Kerala 


University of Rajasthan 


Allahabad University, etc. 
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c. Salient Features of Music Education (Indian context) 


** Guru-shishya tradition 

“* Diversity 

«* Riyaaz and improvisation 

«* Entertainment industry and reality shows 
«* Status of music education 

*  Teaching-leaming 

= Research 

= Professional scenario 

« Freelance 


1.1.3 ICT and e-learning 


a. Definitions and examples 


ICT 

ICT is an abbreviation for Information and Communication Technology. It encompasses 
the software, hardware and networking technologies meant to deal with information. In 
ICT, the term ‘information ’ has a specific meaning- “a group of related facts and 


figures”. So information is second in the hierarchy of data, information and knowledge. 


ICT includes infrastructure and methodologies for efficient access, modification, 
processing, retrieval and transfer of information. So it is a broad umbrella covering a 
wide range of tools ranging from application software to databases and communication 


equipment. 
ICT can be broadly categorized into: 


Software : Application software (e.g. word processors and web browsers), System 


software (e.g. Operating systems and device drivers) 
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Hardware: CPU, Input-output devices (e.g. scanner, printer, mouse, joystick, etc. ), 
networking devices (routers, firewall) and storage media (e.g. CD, DVD, Hard drives, 


magnetic tapes, USB, etc.) 


Methods & Techniques 


Pal 


Architecture > 


Information Means 


Fig. 1.1 ICT triangle 


(Reference: ICT Triangle derived from Parker and Benson's model. http://commons. wikimedia.org/wiki/File:ICT_Triangle.png 


This file is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-Share Alike 2.5 Generic license.) 


As illustrated in the figure above, ICT has three major components: Information, 
Methods and Techniques, and Means. Every ICT architecture is built of these 


components. 


b. E-learning 
E-learning is to use electronic means (i.e. ICT) for facilitating and as an aid to teaching 


and learning process. 


pal 


E-learning is a growing phenomenon. The advent and spread of web technologies has 
paved the way for its success. Web 2.0 is an important term in this context. Although web 
2.0 is not a new technology or a new version of web , but is a sort of paradigm shift. It 
has RSS feeds, blogging, podcasts and social networking features so as to enable 
collaboration. And collaboration is one of the important features of good e-learning 
systems. Similarly cloud computing and pervasive computing will also further enhance 


the efficacy of e-learning system and will ensure its greater reach. 


c. E-learning in Music 


Rationale behind use of ICT in music education 


E-learning has been used for imparting technical education to some extent. And for such 
courses in distance learning mode, use of e-learning is prevalent and well documented. 
However use of ICT in music education is rather limited. (For more details, please refer 


to chapter 2: Literature review.) 


However there are good reasons to explore e-learning technology for music education. 
Some of the reasons are given below: 

1. Firstly, it is less tried thing, so there is a lot of untapped potential. 

2. Music industry is already using software and hardware technologies, e.g. MIDI 
for composing and fine-tuning music. 

3. There are several aspects of music, especially recording, storage and retrieval of 
music which are better facilitated by technology. In fact CD and YouTube are two 
most important reasons behind mass availability of music audio and video. 

People have tried to explore even automated generation and recognition of music. In 
future we may find intelligent software application for music composition and 
appreciation. (For more details, please refer to chapter 2: Literature review.) 

E-learning 2.0 is a new phenomenon which is intended to be a new avatar of e-learning, 


in the context of web 2.0. In e-learning 2.0, focus shifts from being just a content delivery 
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and evaluation system to a more collaborative platform which effectively utilizes social 


networking websites like facebook, and other tools like pod cast, RSS feed, etc. 


An excerpt from e-learning magazine of ACM: 

“..What happens when online learning ceases to be like a medium, and becomes more 
like a platform? What happens when online learning software ceases to be a type of 
content-consumption tool, where learning is "delivered," and becomes more like a 


content-authoring tool, where learning is created?..” [19] 


c. Scope 
Effectiveness 
i. Use at your own pace 
ii. Flexible and frequent usage 
Cost factors 


Interactive Approach 
However, e-learning is not, and must not be intended to be replacement for traditional 
guru-shishya model of teaching, but rather an aid to the traditional way of teaching and 
learning. 


d. Some useful resources 


http://www.quampus.com 
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Jo Yahoo! Search - Web Search xYer Yahoo! India x Af [5 Inside The Music; elearning f if [3 Quampus x 4 = |o) x 


€ C3 www.quampus.com Qk aw as 


Quampus helps you deliver and monetize 
About Us Content Feedback Contact Us FAQ's 
Existing Users Sign In 
Click here to access all resources of 
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a aA New Users Sign Up 
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Decsiicing’ all resources provided by Guampus. 


=> Go to www.mynewcampus.net 
S ‘Switch to the demo site for testing, 
demos and pilots. 
The easiest way to own your e-learning campus!!! Programs on Offer Getting Started 
® Start delivering e-learning / e-training services from today. Ls 
Benefits For 


° 


Just move-in with your content and you are ready to start sp Tuacring Coaching/Traiing Ovsencestcns 


No capital investment, not now, not later @ ‘TrahingtR Department! of Organizations 
© Universities Educetion Institutions 


° 


° 


Pay-when-you-Use' and 'Pay-when-you-Earn’... Read more ip individual Tsectiere/Tulors/Trainers 


© A“hosted business platform” live 24x7... Read more ® Individual Learners 


www.quampus,com/registrationfhome. aspx x) 


E)_ adobe install, pdf |B DriverDetective.pdF > [G) mb_driver_chipset_intelexe =~ motherboard_driver|...exe =~ motherboard_driver_a....exe Gl B Show alldownloads... % 
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Fig. 1.2 Home page of Quampus 


Quampus is a cloud based platform using the concept of software-as-a service. 
It provides just the infrastructure to host e-learning modules on pay-per-use basis. It does 


not provide e-learning material. 


http://www.deloitteifrslearning.com/ 
The IFRS e-learning modules are available free of charge and may be used and 


distributed freely by those registering with the site. 


http://elearning.vtu.ac.in/ 
to provide socio-technical innovations (also improving efficiency and cost 


effectiveness) for e-learning practices, regarding individuals and organizations, 
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independent of time, place and pace. The field of TEL therefore applies to the 


support of any learning activity through technology. 


http://www.e-learningforkids.org/ 


[9 2 e-Learning For Kids :: x ia -la| x 
- : avn as 
i Founding dreams 
Bh About us 


Bi Courses for Kids! 


fh Media — 
fB Get involved! ; CG | 4 
ESS eo | 
jolie _— ———— —_—__ —_——. 

contact us 
OR CLICK ON A SUBJECT AREA 


e-learning for life 


“ Janguage 
mathworld Eee gas 
= ea general ourss ~ 

science Fomputed nyironmenta 

courses skills | 

@ Bnglis! 
Janguage 


o-oo. =—- 


Orientation 


Offline Access 
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Fig. 1.3 E-learning for children 


This is a good website which provides various e-learning modules especially 
suited for children. The modules include health, life skills, Mathematics, English 


language, etc. 


http://www. harrowmusicservice-elearning.co.uk/site/ 
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¢ C5 www.harrowmusicservice-elearning.co.uk/site/ 
[@ Teacher Login 
te ; 
farrouN\usic SERVICE Award-winning Digital Learning  charanga® Supported using public funding by 
bd "% | ARTS COUNCIL 
recaton ~ | ENGLAND 


Home Digital programmes 2012-13. Resource examples CPD & Training Enquiries | About Charanga 


Contemporary teaching and learning 


Professional development and support 


New for Primary Schools New online learning for children New for Instrumental Teachers 


] Music Wortd Profe 


C] MUSICAL SCHOOL 


A new whole-school music curriculum with Ground-breaking online learning for 24 Accomprehensive digital resource for 
digital resources, planning and assessment instruments. professional Instrumental Teachers 
hale teminina oma ODP, 

www. harrowmusicservice-elearning.co.uk/site/#slide-one oe ee eo 
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Fig. 1.4 Harrow music service website 


A new whole-school music curriculum with digital resources, planning and 
assessment help, training and CDP, Ground-breaking online learning for 24 
instruments. A comprehensive digital resource for professional Instrumental 


Teachers. 
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http://www.emusictheory.com/ 
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€ © GC [5 www.emusictheory.com 


@. 


eMusicTheory 


Music theory tools for 
teachers and students, 


everywhere. 


Teaching Music or Music 
Theory? 


Subscriber? Sign in here. 


As a subscriber to eMusicTheory.com 

you can manage your student list, give 
out carefully tailored assignments, and 
check your students’ scores, all online. 


students teachers software free 
resources 


Not signedin. | 


Studying Music? 


If your teacher gave you a username and 
teacher code to use here, sign in for your 
assignments. 


If not, you can still use the free online 
drills to practice your skills. 


Get started with the free music theory 
drills or interactive music theory 


contact 


student sign-in | teacher sign-in 


“Your learning tools are 
phenomenal — you guys are the 
reason | am the best in my theory 

class." 
- Daniel B., student, Mercer, PA 


Using eMusicTheory offline 


Use the drills without an internet 
connection or load time, and give your 
answers using any standard MIDI 
instrument. 


Your students can complete their 
assignments from almost any computer 
with an internet connection. 


or read more... 
concepts, or the links to other helpful 


music theory sites. 
(read more) 


Your subscription will include student 


access, for as low as 22¢ per student a 
month. 
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Fig. 1.5 E music theory 
As a subscriber to eMusicTheory.com you can manage your student list, give out 
carefully tailored assignments, and check your students’ scores, all online. 
Your students can complete their assignments from almost any computer with an internet 


connection. 


http://www. insidethemusic.co.uk/ 


E-learning tools for musicians - tutorials, assessment and learning with digital tools. 


Music language, theory, aural and analysis. Provides following links on the website: 


ABOUT 
KEYBOARD SKILLS 
MUSIC LANGUAGE 
STUDY SONGS 


Zi 


LINKS 
BLOG 


Fig. 1.6 Inside the music 


http://www.muelearning.ic.mahidol.ac.th/login/index.php 
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. If you are prompted for an "enrolment key" - use the one 
that your teacher has given you. This will “enrol” you in 
the course 

7. You can now access the full course. From now on you will 

only need to enter your personal usernarne and 

password (in the form on this page) to log in and access 

any course you have enrolled in. 


Create new account 


Forgotten your username or password? 


Yes, help me log in 
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Fig. 1.7 Mahidol university page 


http://www.e-lr.com.au/ 


Fig. 1.8 e-learning resources 
This is an Australian website which caters to music learning needs of a diverse 


group of users. 
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Our research 


RESEARCH OBJECTIVES AND SCOPE 


In order to understand how computer technology can best serve music education, 
we need to be clear about the way in which technologies interact with activities 
and thinking [1]. We have to understand how to effectively utilize computers and 


electronic media for imparting music education. 


Keeping this in mind, we strived to build an electronic platform for music 
education. It is usable as a standalone application and may also be used as a 
website if uploaded on a web server. This provides a good tool especially for 
those not having access to good music teachers for learning the basics of Indian 
classical music. Anybody having a computer and this software will be able to use 
its modules for learning music. Ease of use and reach to maximum persons are 


two compelling reasons for using e-learning approach. 


Sur-Sansaar comprises of following Web portals: 
1. Sargam (Music World): Collection of brief articles on Indian classical music 
(Vocal, Instrumental, Musicians, etc.) The sample articles will be available 


both as .pdf and html files. This repository of articles can be updated anytime. 
2. Sur-Taal: An easy to use interface for playing different swaras, taals, etc. 


This will be the most important module. We have provided different recorded 


sounds, e.g. ragas in .wav and/ or.mp3 formats. 
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Methodology 


As our work is inter-disciplinary in nature, our research methodology is based on both 


the traditional research methodologies plus software development life cycle (SDLC) 


model of Software Engineering. Therefore we started with gathering requirements (first 


phase of SDLC) overlapping with pre-questionnaire data collection of traditional 


methodology. Then we go through design phase and build prototype applications. Finally 


the design is compared with other state of the e-learning websites. We also got feedback 


on it which provided us data for statistical analysis of effectiveness of our work: Sur- 


Taal. 


Following is the outline of steps followed in our methodology: 


i. Requirements analysis: 


ii. 


iii. 


In this phase, we performed a detailed requirements analysis, after 
collecting requirements form our potential students and educators. We 
served an open ended questionnaire to them, and they were asked to 
provide their comments on what is needed in Sur-Sansaar. 

Design and prototyping: 
Afterwards, we modeled the requirements using standard software 
design methodology, and we prepared a blueprint of modules and screen 
layouts. 

Development of the tool: 
In this phase, we got Sur-Sansaar built, and integrated. We are indebted 
to the gracious support of the project groups of MCA and M.Tech. 
students of Computer Science department in our university who worked 
under our supervision to build the web based applications for both the 


modules. All the sample files and documents were included in the tool. 
We have used the state of the art ASP.NET technology to build the web 


applications. 


(These tools are covered in greater detail in Chapter 3 and 4.) 
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iv. Testing and comparison: A study of effectiveness of Sur-Sansaar 
Once Sur-Sansaar was ready it was further subjected to a case study of 
its effectiveness. We demonstrated Sur-Sansaar to some children and 
teachers and their response was included. It will serve as a guideline for 


our future work. 


Our Contributions 
a. Simplicity 
We adopted a simple yet scientific approach for building and assessing 


our e-learning n platform: Sur-Sansaar. 


b. Effectiveness 


The easy to use interface, rich multimedia content and elaborate 
coverage make our applications useful for introductory learning of 
Indian classical music. Even a layman, who does not know anything 
about it, will greatly benefit from our resources. Music learning is thus 


just a click away. 


Therefore, there is strong need of use of e-learning technology for imparting music 


education. 


Organization of the thesis 
Chapter 1 contains Introduction to the background of Indian classical music and 
musicians. It also introduces concepts of ICT, e-learning and the context of music 


education. 
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We further discuss our research objectives, methodology and important contributions. 


In chapter 2, we give a detailed critical review of research papers, documents, web 
resources, books and articles that we have refereed to during the course of this 
research. We give cited references. We have tried to give due credit to all the sources 
we have used in our research. 

The research works mainly covered are related to e-learning, musical technology and 


music education. 


In chapter 3 we introduce our simple e-learning portal Sur Sansaar and describe its main 


modules and design methodology. 
In chapter 4, we further explore Sur-Sansaar. Here we mainly present the screen layouts 
of our e-learning web platforms. We also discuss in detail, the functionalities of web 


pages and forms. 


In chapter 5 we mainly present a comparison of our platform with other such resources 


and give a feedback of some of the users of this platform. 


Finally in Chapter 6, we present concluding remarks and discuss the possible directions 


for future work. 


We also give a comprehensive list of references and appendices of questionnaire and 


other relevant details. 


Conclusion: 


Music has been an integral part of human culture in the whole world. Music and 


music education have progressed a lot over last few centuries. In India, there is a 


very rich tradition of music with a vast array of different gharanas, different 
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genres, etc. Music education has always been confined mainly to guru-shishya 
parampara in India. That has given rise to many a great musicians and musical 
traditions. But that limits the spread of music education to very few privileged 
ones who can find a suitable guru and are chosen as select disciples. Besides that, 
so far music education has not fully tapped the potential of computer based 


systems. 


Computers have pervaded all the walks of life. Their use has affected 
music in general to a great extent. The advantage of using computers is that they 
facilitate accurate and fast processing, and once programmed, can work 
indefinitely afterwards. Computers are being used for music composing, mixing, 
playing and rarely for learning as CALT tools. But there is a dearth of inter- 


disciplinary research in music and computer science. 


Though some researchers have devised ways to build music recognition 
systems (Different approaches from machine learning to neural networks have 
been suggested for automated recognition of musical patterns), and some software 
is available for Western music, a lot of work is to be done for Indian classical 
music. Using computers and electronic media facilitates creating an efficient and 
effective teaching-learning platform. Therefore there is a need of some e-learning 
system specially designed for music education, and to see whether it is effective. 


If yes, then to what extent. 
However it is important to see whether classical Indian music is suitable 


for such e-learning systems or not. Our study seeks to find answer to this 


question. 
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CHAPTER-II 


Importance of Instrumental Music 


Human nature is a complex combination of various instinct, urges, 
strengths and emotions. From the dawn of civilization and from the very 
beginning of time, sound and music have been an integral and inseparable 
part of civilized human life. Basically, music whether in vocal from or in 
instrumental from is a means of establishing communication for an 
individual with his creator. Music, therefore in any form is not only stylised 
but also quite individualistic. When music is performed it at once involves 
the cultural and aesthetic elevation of not only the artist o performer but 


also of the listeners, who are listening to the music. 


Vocal music, from the very beginning of human civilization, has 
been the leader and the king pin of all forms of music. Without doubt it has 
been the greatest single purveyor of the deeper artistic and musical urges of 
man and the means through, which these urges have found artistic 


expression. 


Vocal music has awakened social consciousness, in different ways 
both through music and language. But instrumental music has gone even 
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further. Its only language is sound and music, because instruments cannot 
speak any language like the human voice. To that extent instrumental music 
has demonstrated both its strength and capacity to transgress barriers of 
geography, nations, language, caste and creed. It is thus an artistic language 
which appeals to all races of mankind and is therefore totally universal in 
its coverage and appeal. The sound of instrumental music has always caste 
some sort of a spell over the human mind whether it be an individual or a 


group of persons. 


In musical activity, man has rediscovered himself, found mental 
peace and solance, given to this rough exterior and struggle for existence a 
healing touch. It is well known that great musical compositions express the 
anguish and despair of the human mind and sometimes also its unbounded 


joy, colour and excitement. 


If one listens to raga Alap on an instrument or the rusting sound of 
the flute or the soft notes of the sitar, the expressive notes of a violin, the 
bass notes of Veena, the steady beats of table, what feeling or sentiments do 
they create for man? It is obviously a feeling of peace, tranquility and of 
communication with both Nature and the creator. Music and particularly 
instrumental music has been one of the greatest promoters of peace and 


tranquility. It has provided all along an ambling diversion to man from not 
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only his mandane activities but also from activities injurious to peace and 


social amity. 


Indian classical instrumental music, have been provided a very 
powerful force of cultural and emotional integration in the midst of the 
many diversities in the lives of our countrymen. Indian instrumental music 
brought the people of various countries closer to each other and made them 
conscious of the great similarities in their moods, cultural heritage, joys, 


sorrows and aspirations. 


Indian classical instrumental music except for its deep musical 
appeal has no language of its own and no lyrical or poetic exterior. Such 
however it its sound effect and soothing melodic attraction that even those 
who have had no initiation in classical music are drawn to it and charmed 
by it. The reason is quite simple. The quality of note sense of aesthetic 


fulfillment giving great peace to the human mind. 


The Sitar, the Vina, the Sarod, the Sandoor, the Table, the Mridanga 
and the Flute are now universally accepted instruments in India and abroad 
Instrumental music has been massive in the field of promotion of 
instrumental peace, goodwill and understanding. Classical music induces a 
sense of peace and universal brotherhood. As with individuals so with 


groups, societies and nations. 
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Classical music must therefore be seen as an integrating and uniting 
force not only at the national level but also in the international field. 
Instrumental music has definitely acted as a tool in creating and moulding 


social awareness. 


Instrumental music has been very closely connected with the 
development of various art forms. Instrumental music has played an 
important role in moulding and sharpening collective thinking on various 


social issues. 


In the international arena of music, the Indian music is admired 
greatly for it mesmerizing musical compositions that involve extensive use 
of instruments. Indian music has come into prominence primarily due to the 


excellent use of various instruments, rather than for the vocals. 


As we above said that Indian classical instrument are universally 
accepted. Among the various styles of Indian Classical Music, the western 
audiences generally prefers Hindustani Instrumental music, particularly that 
involving sitar, sarod and table. This is probably followed by Hindustani 


Vocal music. 


Generally, non-Indians (Westerns) who reside in university towns 


and in the cities are quite open-minded towards cultures of other land and it 
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is not surprising that their attendance is higher at Indian Classical concerts 
that take place in such venues. The understanding of Indian Classical Music 
among westerners who attend such concerts is probably not very deep and 


since language might pose a barrier in enjoying the music. 


So they seems to prefer instrumental music. As we above said 
instruments cannot speak any language like human voice. To that extent 
instrumental music has demonstrated both its strength and capacity to 
transgress barriers of geography, nations, language, caste and creed. It is 
thus an artistic language which appeals to all races of mankind and is 


therefore, totally universal in its coverage and appeal. 


Mr. Yehudi Menuhin, the world famous violinist after listening to a 
series of Indian instrumental music recitals remarked — "Indian music seeks 
to release man from the baser emotions. So that his mind and spirit are free 
to rise to the spheres of meditation and liberation because it represents the 


divine beauty and grandeur of creation.’ 


Can it be denied now that Indian instrumental music does not only 
would social awareness, but also builds strong bridges of understanding 
between civilization, between countries and countries and between 


continents and continents. It has, therefore now been accepted almost as an 


' Sunil K Bose Lakshya Sangeet, Vol. 4, 1957, pg. 27. 
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international practice that various countries should have continuous cultural 
exchange not only in the matter of literature, but also arts and cultural 


traditions of different countries. 


Indian instrumental music has thus been a great force in forging both 
national and international unity. Instrumental music is basically creative in 
nature and has already acquired an international and universal character. 
Indian instrumental music has now taken both the performs and listeners 


nearer to the supreme creator. 


Thus, be it at the global level or the national paralance, Indian 
classical instrumentalist and Indian classical instruments have always 
occupied the Vanguard position for their immense contribution in the 


development and propagation of Indian classical music. 


Description of some popular Hindustani Classical Instruments 
established at international level. 


Sitar 

Sarod 

Flute 

Santoor 
Veena 

Violin 

Mohan Veena 
Tabla 
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SITAR 


Sitar-A very important creation during the process of development 


of string instruments. There are many beliefs regarding the creation of sitar. 


Some attribute Amir Khusro to be the creator, but Dr. Mohammad Mirza, 


in his book, 'Life and works of Amir Khusro,' Sitar that 
although Amir Khusro has talked and detailed various 
instruments of his time in various journals and books he 
has no where mentioned or talked about 'Sitar' or 'Table’” 
Some scholars believe that sitar is a changed from of the 
ancient ‘"Tri-tantri Veena’, mentioned in 'Sangeet- 
Ratnakar'. Some believe that the word 'Sehtar', meaning 
‘three string Vina’. As per Saheb Sarmedi, 'Kithara' 
originating from Greater persia, after been modified in 
shape, was named as ‘Sita’, Sitey and ‘Sitar’, Nizar 
Ganzvi, Firdaus, said that 'Sitar in classical Persian 


literature is also found as Sitar and Sitay, as we know 'ta' 
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or 'tay' in Persian meaning 'Gul' has been taken to denote ‘tar’ in later times. 


It could be traced back to 7" Century in the form of 'Kithara'’. Dr. Farmer 


has described 'Kavitra', as an instrument without any frets. The famous 


Farabi has mentioned this instrument in 10" century. Firdausi has 


* Life and works of Amir Khusro by Dr. Mohammad Mirza. 
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mentioned it too. After a long gap, Sharing Dev, mentioned an instrument 
which had three strings. According to Saheb Sarmedi, critic Kallinath 
mentioned this instrument, which known as ‘Jantri' and they are commonly 
used in folk music. Till mid 18" Century, there is no mention of Sitar in 


any of 'Farsi' literature. 


The earliest reference to the Sitar that we get in the text Maraqqa-e- 
Delhi (1739-41) written by Dargah Quli Khan during the reign of 
Mohammed Shah Rangeele.* Sitar and later on ‘Been Sitar’ acquired an 
individual status among instruments Captain C.R. Dey has described this 
instrument as "In appearance it is a look like of a ‘Been’. Acharya 
Brihaspati mentioned that 49 years after the death of Mohammed Shah 
Rangeeley (1748), description of Sitar has been found in a compiled book 


known as Nadiratishahi' (tritautrika). 


It is indisputable that with the emerge and progress of 'Khayal' 
singing, sitar too progressed and started gaining popularity. Sitar is the first 
instrument which has adopted in different style of playing than that of vocal 


and which has been followed by the rest of the instruments. 


The Sitar can be divided into two parts: the fingerboard and the 


resonator. The total length of the sitar is approximately four or four and a 


Dargah Quli Khan, Maraqqq-e-Delhi translated by Chandra Shekhar and Sharma Mitrea Chenoy 
1989, pg 76. 
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quarter feet. There are seven main playing strings are tied with a nail- 
shaped string holder called longot at the lower end and that pass through 
the finger board. The main bridge of the sitar called ghurach is one of its 
vital parts. It is flate in shape, and its length, width and height are about 
eight centimetre, three and two centimetres respectively. The bridge used 
for sympathetic strings is rather small in size and fixed just before the main 
bridge. The point where the strings touch the main bridge is actually 
responsible for the tonal quality of the sitar. The sitar has nineteen to 
twenty feets tied with the silk or nylon thread on the finger board. 
However, the number of frets is not fixed and is variable. To strike the 
strings of sitar a wire plecturm called mizrab is worn on the right hand 
forefinger. While playing the player sits on the floor in a position called 


Ardha Gomukh Aasana. 
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SAROD 


Sarod is one of the most beloved instrument widely prevalent in 
India from 2"* Century B.C. Musical instruments very similar to the modern 
sarod can be seen in scluptures and Mural paintings in old canves and 
temples in various parts in India from about 200 
B.C. One can see sarod like instrument in 
sclupture dating back to the 2" Century BC from 
Bharut and Sanchi, is a gandhara stone relief panel 
from 3 Century B.C. in Ajanta mural paining 


(475 A.D.) 


The Sarod is one of the leading instruments 


of Hindustani music today. The Sarod is an 
adaptation of the Afghan rabab which arrived in India during 16" Century. 
According to Allyn Miner, one Scholar has suggested that in order to 
distinguish the Afghani rabab from the Seniya rebab the players of Afghani 


rebab started calling it Sarod.* 


Sarod, string musical instrument of the lute family that is common to 
the art music tradition of northern India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. The 


modern classical sarod is about 100 cm (39 inches) long and has a slightly 


* Allyn Miner, Sitar & Sarod in the 18" and 19" Century, p. 66. 
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waisted wood body with a skin belly. The board week has a wide fact less 
figure board covered in metal to accommodate characteristic sliding 
pitches. The modern version has four to six main melodic strings plus two 
to four other. Some of the strings may be paired in double courses turned in 


unison or at the octave. 


In addition there are sympathatic and drone strings. The seated 
player holds the instrument across the lap. The string of the sarod are 
plucked with the pecturm held in the right hand, while the fingernail of the 


left hand press the strings. 


There are three models of sarods prevalent among the sarod players. 


1. The sarod, with almost the indentical roundish belly of the seniya 
rabab, with eight main and two chicari strings and with a longer 
body, is designed by Allaudin Khan along with his instrument maker 
brother Ayet Ali Khan. The principal players of this kind of sarod 


are Ali Akbar Khan, son of Alludin Khan and his disciples. 


2. The sarod with six pegs is played, in all the other gharanas. The 
drum of this type of sarod is comparatively small and oval-shaped. It 
has six main plus two chikari strings, with a shorter body and eleven 


to thirteen terab strings. Amaj Ali Khan's sarod is of this type. He 
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uses three finger of his left hand to play on the sarod with the help of 


his finger nails. 


3: The sarod of Buddhade Dasgupta differs slightly from Amjad Ali's. 
His drum or resonator is more roundish and has six plus two main 


strings.” 


° Classical Musical Instruments Dr. Suneera Kasliwal 
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FLUTE 


Flute is very sensitive instrument, almost all the delicate graces, 
curves, embellishments and shades of classical music can be performed to 
perfection upon it. The highest 
order of music can be played on 
this instrument, and its resonance 
in mandra saptak (lower octave) 
leaves a rare charm in the mind 
of its listerners. Being a portable instrument it can be carried easily from 
place to place and climatic changes have very little or no effect on the 


seasoned bamboo. 


In Bharat's Natya Shastra, we get the first and systematic description 
of Vansh and Venu, vansh or Vanshi were the names used for the same 
instrument i.e. Flute. Flute is immorlalised in Indian methodology because 
of its inseparable association with Lord Krishna. The flute was the most 
popular and commonly used instrument for solo performances as well as 


accompaniment in ancient India.° 


° Classical Musical Instruments by Dr. Suneera Kusliwal. 


SO 


In Ajanta Frescoes (Second Century AD) we find two ladies playing 
the flute. There are long flutes and bear a certain resemblance to the 


modern flute which is very long.’ 


After Bharat's Natyashastra, we can see the description of flute in 


many Indian texts i.e. Sangeet Ratnakar, Sangeet Parijaat. 


In the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries music (both vocal and 
instrumental) passed into the hands of the descendants of Tansen. Since 
these musicians took only the Veena and rabab into consideration, all other 


instruments including, the flute, went out of the classical music scenario.® 


In the beginning of the twentieth century, when it was generally a 
period of revival, Pannalal Ghosh (1911-59) took a fancy to this neglected 
instrument and realised its immense potential.” He invented a bamboo flute 
that was extremely long and wide, with an additional hole to provide one 
more note, teevra madhyan of lower octave. This experiment resulted in the 
development of a long flute, which produced a bass tone with the depth and 
sonorous sound that was required in the Indian music system. There is no 
denying the fact that it was left to the genius of Pannalal Ghosh to raise the 
status of the flute. 

7 MN. Padmarao, 'Bausuri, the long flute in Hindustani Music. 


* Classical musical instruments by Dr. Suneera Kasliwal 
*Classical musical instruments by Dr. Suneera Kasliwal 
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The flute is a simple bamboo tune of uniform bore. The tube must be 
closed at one end. The closure may be natural, that is by the node of the 
stem, or if there is no natural closure, one and may be plugged with a work 
or stopper. The bamboo chosen to make the flute must be selected very 
carefully. Once selected the bamboo tube is best dried in the shade for 
approximately one year. It is then ready to converted into a flute to have 
holes of an appropriate size and number pierced into it. The length of the 
flute is normally between two-and-a half feet to less than three feet, 


depending upon the thickness of the wall and density of the bomboo. 


The best bamboo comes from the northeast region, preferably from 


Assam and Tripura. 


While playing, the flute is placed horizontally, a little tilted towards 
the ground. The artist mostly sits cross-legged on the floor, keeps his trunk 
straight and head high. This helps him to fill in his longs and provide a 


continuity and consistency to his blowing for hours together. 
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SHEHNAI 


Shahana, Shahanay and Shahanai all are said to be synonyms of 


summa, which is described as follows: 


It is a wind instrument made of special wood and is accompanied by 
duhul. The instrument is found in Iran in different shapes, and its size is a 
half metre.'” The Shehnai is thought to have been 
created by improving upon the pungi (a wood 
wind folk instrument used primarily fron snake 


charming). 


The presence of shehnai can be traced Je 
back to the vedic era and before because of the 
description of shehnai like instrument can be 


found in almost all the earlier scriptures, 


including ancient vedas, murals and sculptures of 

Ajanta and Flora and also in the Terra-Coota structures. Over the centuries 
the instrument was given a different name for example while the Rigveda 
called it the "Naadi", The Matang in his Britishi calls it "Orafluvari". 


Sharang Dev described it "Madukari" and "Kahal" and in Ahuwali Sangeet 


‘© Classical musical instrument by Suneera Kashimal 
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Parizaad one comes across the name "Sunadi". However this beautiful wind 


instrument got its present name "Shehnai" probably in the Mughal era. 


The Shehnai is an aerophonic (wind) instrument a double reed 
conical dooe, common in North India and west India, made out of wood, 
with a metal flare bell at the end. Its sound is thought to create a 
maintaining a sense of auspiciousness and sancity and as a result is widely 
used during marriages, procession and in temples of West India although it 
is also played in concerts. This tube like instrument gradually brodens 
towards the lower end. It usually has between six or nine holes. By 


controlling the breadth various tunes can be played on it. 


Talim Hussain, Nandlal and others worked hard to bring this 
instrument into the mainstream of Indian classical music, the credit for 
elevating this instrument to the high pedestal of a concert instrument goes 
to the renowned Shehnai player, Bismillah Khan of Benaras. Ustad 
Bismillah Khan who introduced the shenai to the concert stage and 
introduced it to international level, is one of the best known performer on 


this instrument. 
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TABLA 


The table takes its name for the tabl of Arabic origin. The general 
meaning of the term tabi is an instrument facing upwards, with a flat 
surface scholars opine that the term table of the English language has been 
taken from the term tabl. Some are also of the opinion that the term tabl is 


not an Arabic word in origin, but is borrowed from the Latin tabula. 


Historical facts suggest that with the army of Mohamedaus the tabl 
and the variants of their other percussion instruments were introduced to 
india. The words table is the 
distorted version of tabl. We 
have sufficient evidence to 
show that the tabla might 


have had local and pre-islamic 


origin. Sculptures of pairs of 
vertically placed drums appear in abundance as early as in the 6" and 7” 


century." 


The tabla might have made its presence felt in Hindustani classical 
music around the early eighteenth century during the reign of Mohammad 
Shah Rangeele. Sudhar Khan was basically stationed in Delhi. Most table 


"B.C. Deva musical instruments of India p. 69 
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players credit Sudhar Khan or Sidhar Khan Dhadi of Delhi with table and 
give him the credit for introducing the table to classical music and for 


starting a new chapter of precession instrument in Indian Music.” 


The table is the most commonly played drum sel in Indian music. It 
is the instrument most frequently used to accompany vocal and 
instrumental music and dance. Though the tabla is essentially an 
accompanying instrument, the tabla players we also soloists in their own 


right. The modern table has a highly developed technique of playing. 


The tabla consists of two drums, the began or the left drum and the 
dayan or the right drum, but the collective name for both the drums is tabla. 
The left is a small spherical drum mate of day, copper, bronze, or a thin 
iron sheet. The right handed drum is made of seesam. The goat skin 
streched across both the drums is made of multiple membrances, one fall 
and the other on the periphery of the full skin called Kinara or chauti. While 
the tabla is placed in front of the players, the player sits cross legged to play 


on it. 


Today the tabla has become well known and is extremely popular globally. 


" Classical Musical instruments by SUmeera Kasliwal. 
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GLOBALIZATION OF INDIAN INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


THROUGH SOME OF OUR LEGENDS 


The creation of beautiful and significant things is art. The production 


of artistic work is one of men's greatest creative achievements. 


Culture refers to the patterns of thought and behaviour of people. It 
includes values, beliefs, rules of conduct and patterns of social political and 


economic organization. 


Indian culture stands not only for a traditional social code but also 
for a spiritual foundation of life. One of the major elements of Indian 


culture is classical or great tradition of the culture. 


Globalization has joined different cultures and made it into 
something different. Globalization is the system of interaction among the 


countries of the world in order to develop the global economy. 


"Music like all cultural manifestation is the expression and mirror 
image of certain attitude of consciousness. Music like all art is a 


seismographic manifestation of human thinking and reflect the degree and 
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character of the consciousness peculiar to the creator or to the cultural 


sphere from where it springs.’° 


"Music that evolved in Indian soil and the spirit and atmosphere of 
spiritual India is known as Indian music. It possess a synthetic vision and 
special character of its own and so it differs from music of other countries 


in its structure, temperament and method of improvising.“ 


In the international arena of music, the Indian music is admired 
greatly for its mesmerizing musical composition that involve extensive use 


of instruments. 
In 1924, the art historian Aranda Coomar Swamy wrote that: 


"As in other arts in life, so here also India presents us to the 
wonderful, spectacle of the still surviving consciousness of the ancient 
world, with a range of emotional experience rarely accessible to those who 
are preoccupied with the activities of over production and intimated by the 


economic insecurity of a social order based on competition."’” 


Indian music has come into prominence primarily due to the 


excellent use of various instruments rather than for the vocals. 


'S Powered instrument of Northern India by Prateek Choudhary. 
'* Historical development of Indian music by Prajananda pg. 14 
'S Music in North India by Gorge E. Ruccert 
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With the growing popularity of instrumental music, many western 
music followers are keen to learn about Hindustani classical instrumental 


music. 


Many of the followers of western music is now favouring and 
following Hindustani Classical music and instruments that are being used in 


it. 


Some of our legends enriched the reproductive of Indian classical 
music with their contribution in popularizing by their multitalented 


performances. 


Our legends have taken Hindustani classical instrumental music to 


new heights in the international arena. 


Some of our regular visiting artists has played a major role in 
propagating and popularizing Hindustani classical music abroad. These 


artists are frequently visiting abroad and giving their performances. 
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BABA ALLAUDDIN KHAN (1862-1972) 


Ustad Baba Allauddin Khan is a legendary figure in Indian music. 
He developed a thirst for music and musical knowledge from a very young 
age that eventually led to one of the most 
incredible musical journeys of this century. 
He mastered many instruments including 
Tabla, violin, sursinger and surbahar but 


finally turned to the sarod. 


Allauddin Khan was a sarod player 


and one of the greatest music teacher of the 
20" century, father of Ali Akbar Khan and Annapurna Devi and guru to Pt. 
Ravi Shankar, Nikhil Bannerjee, Vasant Rai, Pannalal Ghosh and other 


influential musicians. 


He himself was a disciple of many great musicians, most importantly 
the legendary Wazir Khan.'° His aim was to become a great instrumentalist. 
He was one of the greatest musician of this world. His epoch making 
contribution to human civilization through music is unique. Music was his 
life, his meditation, his prayer. His only aim was music because he 


dedicated himself to its deepest pursuits. 


'© Allaudin Khan (The legend of music by Mabarak Hossain Khan) 
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He became the court musician of Brijnath Singh Maharaj of Maiher 
estate in central provenance. During his time as a court musician, Khan 
completely reshaped the Maihar gharana of Indian classical music. This 
was a period of rapid change for Hindustani instrumental music. He also 
took classes in European classical violin from Lobo, a bound master from 


Goa.?” 


Allaudin Khan had started on international tour with Uday's 
Shankar's troupe (Donee troupe). Pt. Ravi Shankar said that "When Uday 
had heard Allauddin Khan, he was thinking that he would like to have one 
of India's most eminent musicians join the trope and came to europe as a 
soloist and Allauddin Khan seemed the perfect artist to ask.'® He stayed 
with Uday's troupe for nearly a year (1935-1936). He toured with the troupe 
in many countries like Europe, Greece, Bulgaria, Paris, France etc. His 
foreign tour was only a fractional part of his life. He tried to understand the 
people of Europe and Africa through his own heart. He loves them like his 
own fellow beings. He was surprised at the scientific progress of the west 


and overwhelmed at the hospitality of the people there. 


” Great masters of Hindustani Music (Dr. S.V. Brahaspati) 
'® My music my life (Pt. Ravi Shankar) 
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Allauddin Khan could taste the inner pleasure of music by moving 
around in the domain of music. Likewise by traveling from continent to 
continent he tried to absorb the beauty of world. 

Ustad Allauddin Khan wrote to many people while he was on his 
around the world trip. He wrote to his children, relations, friends and elders. 

Mobarak Hossain Khan, the son of baba's younger brother Ayet Ali 
Khan wrote about some letters. He attempted to project his experiences in 
his letter written to his father Ayet Ali Khan and uncle Nayeb Ali Khan. In 
one of his letter he wrote: 

"After touring countries in Arabia and Europe, I have now come to 
Paris in France. Everything, including people and their homes are infinite 
creation of God. Athens, Vienna, Budapest, Prague and other cities hold the 
cradles of music. Reputed professors talked to me after listening to my 
sarod. They all loved my music and local newspaper gave a wide coverage 
of me. Many people took my photograph.” 

"Each music hall is constructed at huge costs. About four to five 
thousand people can be accommodated in one. Yet, when I play my sarod 
in front of such a crowd, I feel so lonely but when the music ends and the 
clappings start, there seems to be a storm brewing. Clapping and cheering 


continues for eight to ten minutes. They all listen to the music so attentively 


'§ Allauddin Khan (The Legend of music) by Mabarak Hossain Khan. 


as if everyone was in meditation. All lights in the hall puts off when I begin 
my music and only one is focused on my face, so that everyone can see me. 
The day I perform well petals of flowers are showered on me with wild 
request to repeat. I really enjoyed myself playing then, with an 
unimaginable range of excitement. They get stunned to see how such 
melodies tune can be produced by hand.” 

One of his another letter to his brother he wrote: 

Here, people write in appreciation of my performances in 
Newspapers. On 5" May some girls from Paris and America come to the 
hotel at 3.00 p.m. to listen to my music. They were dancers and singers, I 
doubted if they generously liked my music. Without much seriousness, I 
started to play Multani. After playing some time, I looked at them and 


noticed tears rolling down their cheeks. 


I realize that I was not doing justice to them, so I continued playing, 
this time seriously. Through out the period I played, their tears did not stop. 
Then I played on Bhimplasee and pilu for three hours. They still wept. I 
understand they were real music lovers, true discipales of music. While 
leaving, they paid respect due to an elder end said, you have given life to 


our dead bodies. We will never forget it.”' 


*° Allauddin Khan (The legent of music) (Mabarak Hossain Khan) 
*I Allauddin Khan (The legent of music) (Mabarak Hossain Khan) 
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USTAD ALI AKBAR KHAN 


Ustad Ali Akbar Khan (b. 1922), popularly known as the "Indian 
Johann Sebastian Bach", is considered a "National living Treasure" in 
India. He is one of the greatest sarod players of the all times. He is also 
adopt in other 
instruments like the 
pakhawaj and Tabla. He 
also mastered different 
forms of music like 


dhrupad, dhamnar and 


khayal from his father 
Ustad Allauddin Khan. Ali Akbar Khan gave his first performance in 
Allahabad at age thirteen. In his early twenties, he became the court 
musician for the Maharaja of Jodhpur. He has composed music for Bengali 


and Hindi film. 


A devoted musician, his aim has been to promote better 


understanding of Indian music in the western world. 


In 1953 Yehudi Menuhin was elected president of the Asian music 


circle in London, on organization founded in the late 1940s by an Indian 
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writer named Ayana Agnadi and his English wife Patricia (who would 
personally introduce george harison to Ravi Shankar in her London home 
in 1966).”° In early 1955, he was to secure financial support from the ford 
foundation in American for an organized presentation of Indian classical 


music in west. 


In Indian festival in New York menhuin hosting as the leading 
western authority in Indian music Menhuin's first instinct was to invite his 
friend Ravi Shankar but for certain reasons Pt. Ravi Shankar decline the 
offer. But he offered menuhin an alternative, suggesting that his brother-in- 


law Ali Akbar Khan go in his place. 


Ali Akbar Khan arrived in America for the first time in April 1955, 
Ali Akbar, Chatur Lal and dancer Shanta Rao, then became the first Indian 
classical artists to appear an television in the United States. Ali Akbar Khan 
come to America for the living Art of India festival at the Museum of 


Modern Art (MOMA) in New York. 


He performed an unprecedented concert at the museum of Modern 
Art in New York. On Tuesday April 19, 1955° The concert at MOMA was 
a two hours performance introduced by Meuhuin to the modest sized 


audience. 
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The day after the first concert music critic Howard Taubman wrote 


in the April 20 New York Times: 


"The performance seems to have the flexibility and freedom of the 
but jazz improvisation. The players respond to each other with amazing 
sensitivity. Clearly this is music to be relished both for its patters and its 
performance infact are indivisible. Even if one had no background in Indian 
music one would have seen last night that these performers were masters of 
their art. One did not grasp it all, and yet was repeatedly enchanted by 
rhythus, colours, sonorities and medlodic bits. One was especially 
unpressed by the power of this modest ensemble speaking an exotic tongue 


to reach out and say something to another world."** 


In the April 23 edition of the New Yorker; "I have never before 
encountered quite the degree of virtuosity in this idion that was displayed at 
the museum of Modern Art on Tuesday evening by two superb Indian 
artists, Ali Akbar Khan and chatur Lal who had come to this country at the 
invitation of Yehudi Meuhuin apparently something of an expert on these 


matters-to participate in the museum current series of events entitled, The 


*4 Bhairavi The Global impact of Indian music Peter Lavaszzole. 
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living Art of India. I found their music endlessly fascinating from a 


technical point of view and curiously hypnotic in its emotional effect."”” 


Ustad Ali Akbar Khan established a colleges of music in Calcutta in 
1956.*° Khan was invited in 1961 by Dr. Rosette Rensham to teach Indian 
music at MC Gill university in Montreal, Canada. In 1965, Khan was 
invited by Lord Harewood to appear both as solo artists and in duet with 
Ravi Shankar at the Edinburgh festival, UK's most prestigious music 


festival next to Bath. 


Khan's solo and jugallaudi performance with shankar were well 
received and would invitiate the next phase of Khan's career. Meuhuin 
described Khan as an absolute genius the greatest musician in the as an 


absolute genius the greatest musician in the world.” 


Louis Scripps of the wealthy Scripps news paper family heard 
Khansahib and invited him to teach at their newly established American 


society for Estare Arts (SEA) in in Berkely, California. 


In 1967 Ali Akbar established a Ali Akbar college of music in 


California. Ali Akbar college of music opened a comapus in Basel, 
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Switzerland, one of Khan's senior disciples George Ruckert, s senior 


disciple of Ali Akbar Khab describes his experience with Khan Sahab: 


"Khan Sahib in such an amazing teacher in terms of understanding 
who's sitting in front of him. He has an intuitive sense beyond belief. If the 
path got rough khan saheb made it easy and if it got too easy, he made it 
rough. That's why so many students were able to stay with Khansahib. He 
is a brilliant teacher. He walks into class and sometimes it seems like he is 
in a different world altogether. When he starts to sing, he gets tuned into 
whatever in happening and suddenly the raga appears right there in front of 
you. Khansahib's student drink from a fountain that has never stopped 


flowing, fill with all the charm, magic and depth of understanding.”® 


In 1971, Ali Akbar Khan would reach his largest audience to date, 
performing with Ravi Shankar and Alla Rakha at the concert fron 
Bangladesh organized by George Harrison. The concert for Bangladesh 
became one of the highest selling recordings featuring North India music, 
bringing renewed exposure to Ali Ali Akbar Khan music and teaching 


activities.” 


Khan Sahab began his collaboration with Jazz saxophonist Johan 
Handy and performed in 1971 monterey Jazz festival and recorded Karuna 


*8 Bhairavi, The Global Impact of Indian Music by Peter Lavezzoli 
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supreme 1975 featuring Khan Saheb, Handy and Zakir Hussain, on Tabla. 
In 1980 he again collaborate with Handy and Karnatak violinst L. 


Subramanyam and recorded ‘Rainbow’. 


The Indian govt. awarded two to their highest civilian honour to Ali 
Akbar Khan, beginning with Padma Bhushan in 1988 followed by the 
Padma Vibhushan in 1990. In June 1991 Khan became the first Indian 
musician to become a Mac Arthur Fellow, receiving the 'Genius Grant' 
from the John D. and Catherine T. Mac Arthur Foundation for his 
achievements in the creation and transmission of North Indian classical 


music. 


In August 1997, the Indian embassy invited Khan to perform at the 
invited Nations in New York, as well as the Kennedy centre in Washington 
D.C. On September 25, 1997 Khan was chosen to receive the national 
Heritage fellowship from the National Endowment for the Arts, presented 
to Khan by Mrs. Hillary Clinton at the White House.”° He is also conferred 
with an honorary Doctorate Degree in Arts from the California institute of 


the Arts, in Valencia, CA.*" 


He has received four Grammy Award nominations in 1970 for Shree Rag, 
in 1983 for Misra piloo, in 1996 for then and Now and in 1997 for Legacy. 
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Some Press views and views about Ali Akbar Khan 


According to Yehudi Mehbuin: May our western audience 
priviledge to listen to this great artist remain, as so often I have remained, 
transported beyond dreams and developed with in the magic weave, he 


spins of sound and time. 


San Fancisco Chronical: "Khan's Sarod Always astounds. Khan 


himself is the most sensitive intuitively masterful musician of the age. 


West Australian — Ali Akbar Khan — "Stands apart today as one of 
the most powerful, moving and technically accomplished musician in either 


the eastern or western world". 


Melbourne observer — "Those present could have little doubt that 


Ali Akbar Khan is indeed one of the world's master musicians". 


Paul Loyd. The Advertiser Australia — "One of the most uplifting 


musical experiences of my life." 


Timothy Pfaftson Francisco. Examiner: A _ consistent 
demonstration of the consummate technique and musical imagination that 


have made him one of the world's greatest living musicians. 
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James Streker — Arts beat Outario, Canada: "So exquisitely pure, 


so srene, so painfaully human or more than human and so beautiful". 


Miami Herald: "Tumed the daunting challenges into a sensual feast 


for the uninitiated." 


The London Times : Brilliant virtuoso performer, as rich in artistic 


imagination as technical mastery." 


According to Ali Akbar Khan the language of music is same in all 
over the world. He says: "It is not a question of Indian music, or American 
Music, like that; any type of music, in tune and in rhythm, gives you food 


for your mind, heart and soul." 
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PANDIT RAVI SHANKAR 


Pandit Ravi Shankar (b. 1920), one of the greatest exponent of the 
sitar, is the most popular Indian musician all over the world. Yehudi 
Menuhin, the world famous violinist described him as a "a creative genius 
comparable only to Mozard."** Yehudi 
Menuhin said that "It is a credit to our 
, youth that they have recognized the pure 
gold in Ravi Shankar and his art. Pandit 


Ravi Shankar has received widespread 


acclaim for his creativity and distinct, 
pure style of playing the sitar. He is acclaimed around the world for his 


originality and improvisation. 


Pt. Ravi Shankar is a singular Phenomenon in the world of classical music. 


"The greatest living force and attraction in the music world, this is 
how Pt. Ravi Shankar will be mentioned in the history of contemporary 
music. It is he, who has done more than anyone else, to popularize Indian 


classical music abroad. His spirit to enterprise, uncanny skills and his 
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intense devotion to the art and his motherland are worthy of his highest 


commendation.*” 


Pt. Ravi Shankar was born in Varansi and speat his youth touring 
Europe and India with the dance group of his brother Uday Shankar. He 
gave up dancing in 1938 to study sitar playing under court musician 
Allaudin Khan. After finishing his studies in 1944, Shankar worked as a 
composer creating the music for the Apu Trilogy by Styejit Ray and in 
February 1949 he joins a two fold job in AIR, New Delhi as the director of 
music for the External Services Division and as the composer- conductor 


for their proposed new instrumental ensemble.” 


In 1951 Dr. V.K. Narayan Menon, director of AIR Delhi, introduced 
the western violinist yehudi menuhin to shankar during Menuhin first visit 
to India. Yehudi Menuhin experienced Indian music for the first time at Dr. 


Memon's house and he was deeply moved. 


Pt. Ravi Shankar said: "I had never before seen a western classical 
musician respond so emotionally to our music, not just show interest in its 
technical aspects.*’ This reaction of Yehudi's to Indian classical music were 
the beginning of a beautiful friendship between them. Later in 1955 yehudi 
°° The great Shankar Uday and Ravi, Pivyendu Ghosh. 
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Menuhin invited Shankar to perform in a special Indian week celebration at 
the museum of Modern Art in New York. But Pt. Ravi Shankar declined to 
attend due to some problems. Then he sent Ali Akbar and the young tabla 
player chatur Lal in his place. Then in 1956 he resigned from AIR and tour 
to United Kingdom, Germany and the United States.*° He played for 
smaller audience and educated them about Indian music, incorporating 
Ragas from the south Indian music in his performances and recorded his 
first LP album three ragas in Lond in 1956.” In 1958, Pt. ji Participated in 
the celebration of the tenth anniversary of the United nations and UNESCO 
music festival in Paris. Since 1961, he toured Europe and the United States 
and Australia and become the first Indian to compose music for non-Indian 


films. 


In 1962, he founded the Kinnara school of music in Mumbai. Pandit 
Ravi Shankar befriended Richard Bock, founder of world pacific record, on 
his first American tour and recorded his most albums in the 1950s and 


1960s for Bock's Label. 


The Byrds recorded at the same studio and heard Shankar's music. 


He for the first time introducing him to George Harrison of the Beatles. 


°° My music my life Ravi Shankar, Pg. 82 
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Harrison became interest in Indian classical music and wanted to take some 


lessons from Ravi Shankarji. 


Harrison invited pandiji to his home in Esher to begin their sitar 
lessons, where Harrison was impressed with his ability to work with a 


beginner. 


He said : "The moment we started, the feeling I got were of his 
patience, compassion and humility. He could do one of his five hour 
concerts, but at the same time he could sit down and teach somebody from 
scratch the very basis. How to boold the sitar, how to sit in the correct 


position, how to wear the pick on your finger, how to begin playing." 


George Harrison for the first time used sitar to record the song 
"Norwegian Wood (This Bird Has Flawn) on the LP Rubber soul in 1965, 
which became the first released Western pop song to feature the instrument. 
It opened the flood gates for Indian instrumentation in rock music, 
triggering what Ravi Shankar would call "The Great Sitar Explosion of 


1966-67.°8 


Pt. Ravi Shnakr said about George Harrsion in 1968: 
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"jt is strange to see pop musicians with sitar. It was confused at first. 
It has so little to do with our classical music. When George Harrison came 
to me, I did n't know that to think, But I found he really wanted to learn. I 
never thought our meeting would cause such an explosion or that Indian 
music would suddenly appear on the pop scene. It's peculiar, but out of this, 


a real interest is growing” 


George Harrison said that "Ravi had a good audience before I came 
into his life, but at that time, things just exploded. It became like a fashion; 
every body was into playing sitar and that sort of thing. I think that the 
good that came from this is that a lot of people who might not have known 
about the music go to hear about it and those that it meant something to are 


now staunch fans (1986). 


Eminent Bengali Noveist Shankar wrote that "There is a park in 
Washington where the hippies meet. To them Ravi Shankara is almost a 
demigod. There is a class of young people who worship Ravi Shankar. 
They have postures with his face on them in their rooms and they wear 


special buttons with his face etched on it. They carry Ravi Shankar's 
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photograph in their pockets and their most cherished desire is to save 


enough money to buy a sitar."“” 


In1967 he performed at the monetary pop festival and won a 
Grammy award for best chamber music performance for west meet east, a 
collaboration with yehudi menuhin. Pt. Ravi Shankar opened a Kinnara 


school of music in west in Los Angeles, California in May 1967. 


He performed at UNSESCO celebration in 1958 and the Common 
Wealth Festival in 1966 and then at the Bath festival in 1966 where Pt. 
Ravi Shankar and Yehudi menuhin played their first deuet. Later In 
December 10, 1967 they played at the United Nations in a celebration of 


Human Rights Day. 


Later her performed at the woodstock festival in August 1969. In 
Octobr 1970 Shankar became chair of the department of Indian music of 
the California institute of the Arts after previously teaching at the city 
college of New York the University of California, Los Angeles and being 
guest lecturer in other colleges and universities, including the Ali Akbar 
college of music. During 1970, (Pt.ji) and Harrison worked together again, 


recording Shankar family and friend in 1974. 
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In 1973 Pandit Ravi Shankar and Harrison won an another Grammy 
for Best album. For the most of the 1970s he focused more on India. He 


however returned actively to International work from the 1980s onward. 


The history of the Sitar in Jazz, that is the fusion of sounds of Indian 
classical music with Western Jazz dates back from the Late. 1950s and 
early 1960s when Pt. Ravi Shankar started collaborating with Jazz 


musicians such as as Tony Scott and Bud Shank. 


The first recorded collaboration between Indian and Jazz musicians 
occurred in 1961 with Pt. Ravi Shankar and a group led by the west coast 
American saxophonist and flautist But Shank. Their album entitled 
improvisations only features one track, "improvisation on the theme music 
from pather Panchali in which Ravi Shankar and the western musicians 
play together. However, Pt. Ravi Shankar is an important figure with 
regards to Jazz because it was primarily through his music that John 
colltrane and others became aware of Indian music. Tony Scott recorded a 
track entitled "Portrait of Ravi" on his "Dedications" album, as early as 


1957; 


In Europe Pt. Ravi Shankar performed at the leeds festoval, the 
Prague spring festival and the Edinburg music festival in 1963, Pt. Ravi 


Shankar said- 
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"The Edinburg festival gave a big boost to Indian music in Britain, 
since that year special attention was given to India and Indian events. For 
the first time Manchester Guardian, the observer and The Times all took a 
newly respectful attitude towards our music, which pleased me very much. 
Since I began my tours of Europe and the united states, I had seen the 
audiences charge and improve each years, but after the Edinburgh Festival 


the general attitude became extremely warm and very very encouraging. 


Pandit ji released his second cenerto, Rag mala conducted by Zubin 
Mehta in 1981. Pt. Ravi Shankar was nominated for an Academy Award for 
Best original music score for his work on the 1982 movie Gandhi. His 
music for film Gandhi won him on oscar nomination. He collaborate with 
contemporary composer phillip Glass with whom he released an album, 
Passages in 1990. In late 1990s he performed in between 25 and 40 


concerts every year. 


In the 2000s he won a Grammy Award for Best world music album 


for full circle: Carnegie Hall 2000. 


Pandit Ravi Shankar has received several honours and awards as a 


sitarist, composer and musician. 


Some Honours and Awards 
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1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


His music for the film Gandhi won him an Oscar Nominations. 


He is the first Indian to receive the highest award of the Berlin Film 


Festival, the silver bear, for his music in the Indian film Kabuliwala. 


In 1969, the was cited as "musician of the year" by one of the 
leading magazines of America's musical industry, Billboard 


Magazine. 


He is the first Indian musician to be commissioned by a major 
western orchestra the London philharmonic, to compose a concerto 
for sitar and Orchestra. This concerto was performed in 1971 and 


concluded by Andre Previn. 


He received Padma Bushin a 1967 and Padma Vibhusan in 1981. 


He received Desikottam award. 


He received the Roman Magsaysay award, the Fukuoka Grand Prize 


from Japan, the crystal award from Davos, with the tille ‘Glob al 


Ambassador’ Kalidas Samman Award, Rajiv Gandhi Excellence Award 


(1991), Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan Mahatma Gandhi Award and Premium 


imperiale Arts Award from the Japan Arts Association, the predential 


Award (1962 and 1980). The international Music Council UNESCO Award 


(1975). 
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Pt. Ravi Shankar is an Honorary Member of the United Nation’ 
Rostrum of composers and Honorary member of the Academy of Arts and 
letters. In 1986 he was nominated as a member of the Rajta Sabha The 
Highest Civilian award in India, Bharata Ratna in 1999. He also received 
the prestigious international prize for film and media for 1999 instituted by 
the German govt's Art and Exhibition centre. In Feb 2000 he was honoured 
with the highest French civilian award (commandeur de la degion 


Honneur). 


In 2001, Pt. Ravi Shankar was conferred with Honerary Knight 


commander of the Most excellent order of the British Empire (KBE). 


His long list of Awards and honours include fourteen doctorates. 


It was Pt. Ravi Shankar, who had the musicianship personality, 
performance experience and most importantly the drive to put the music 


across. 


According to Pt. V. G. Jog: 


Ravi Shankar has proved himself a true cultural ambassador. The 
standard of professionalism he has set for himself, are amazing. I admire 
his sincerity to raga purity, to rational analysis of all that has been taught to 
him. This messiah the world over the other like me to go and present the 
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richness of our tradition to the alien ear. This kind of service to art is unique 


in history.” 


However It was panditji who educated western audiences about the 
intricacies and subtleties of Indian music. With his keen ambassadorial 
aplomb, Pt. Ravid Shankar laid the foundation for everyone who followed 
in his footsteps. For yet all his innovations and collaborations with non- 


Indian musicians and forms, Panditji remains an ardent classicist. 


“| The Great Shankara Uday and Ravi 
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PT. CHATUR LAL 
Ath Oct, 1965, India lost a great Tabla Wizard with the untimely 
death of Pandit Chatur Lal at the young age of 40. The violinist virtuoso, 
Late Lord Yehudi Menuhin, 
once remarked "Pandit Chatur 
Lal was one of those few 


supreme pioneer musicians who 


won for India the great and 


im 


commands in the West. He stole the hearts of his audiences wherever he 


growing following it now 


went with his art and his enchanting personality". 

Pandit Chatur Lal was the first Indian percussionist to take Indian 
drums ‘Tabla’ to the West in 1955 with Usatd Ali Akbar Khan then in 
1956-57 with Pandit Ravi Shankar and so on. 

He was also the first Indian musician who’s tabla solo LP was 
released both in the East & the West. A German disciple then the Director 
of Max Muller Bhawan, Dr. Heimo Rau, called him 'the incarnation of the 
god of music’ who opened to the listener a fourth dimension of experience 
beyond time and space. 

In 1952, he went to Afghanistan with Pandit Omkarnath Thakur and 
in 1955, he visited Britain and United States on the invitation of Museum 
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Of Modern Art and OMNIBUS, the Rockefeller Ford Foundation TV 
Workshop in performances with Sarod Maestro, Usatd Ali Akbar Khan. In 
1956-57, he toured to North America and Europe with one of the greatest 
sitar maestro Pandit Ravi Shankar and in 1960 he visited the Soviet Union 
and Mongolia with Indian delegations. In 1961, he went on a World tour 
with Mrs. Sharan Rani. 

His Second tour included the first ever fusion concert between the 
East & the West where Chatur Lal representing his Indian drums ‘Tabla’ 
and greatest drummer Sir Philly Joe Jones representing his Western drums. 

His last trip was in 1964 in association with Max Muller Bhawan, he 
organized a concert for his younger brother , Pt. Ram Narayan to West 
Germany which included 25 cities. Dr. Heimo Rau commented, "In India 
and Germany will never forget him since for them he opened that gate to 
the Indian music." This trip also took two brothers to France and Britain. 

Commenting on the performances of Chatur lal, The famous German 
Newspaper, Frankfurter Rundschan, said "Our little drums are stuck with 
sticks. However virtuoso they may be, yet compared to the art of the Indian 
Tabla player, Chatur lal they sound barbarian. His playing sometimes sound 
like rhythmically arranged drops of rain, sometimes the finger flew over the 


membranes like a family of salamanders." 
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The "Drums of India" and "Drums On Fire" are some of the 
important solo recordings of Pandit Chatur Lal in Hollywood's "World 
Pacific Recordings’. He also composed and gave music for a short animated 
Canadian film 'A Chairy Tale’, 'A Certain View', 'Now what my Little 
Man'. A French Television also made a short documentary film on him 


"Rythmes d'aillenres". 
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PT. NIKHIL BANERJEE 

Nikhil Banerjee frequently toured Europe and the USA, with 
prominent tabla players including Swapan Chaudhuri and Anindo 
Chatterjee. 

Although he was often resident at the Ali Akbar College of Music in 
California he taught few pupils on a one-to-one basis, for his stated reason 
that he did not feel he had adequate 
time to devote to his students, as he 
was still learning and performing. 
He hoped that developing a proper 
disciple relationship with students 
would become possible later in his 


life, but, sadly, his early demise 


meant it did not happen. 
Nevertheless, a number of prominent sitarists have been influenced by his 
teaching and distinctive style. 

Banerjee recorded only a handful of recordings during his lifetime 
but a series of live performance recordings continue to be released 
posthumously making sure that his musical legacy is preserved for 
posterity. He did not always enjoy recording within the confines of the 
studio, though his early studio recordings with EMI India such as Lalit, 
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Purya Kalyan and Malkauns are now considered to be classic renditions of 
these ragas. The posthumous live albums, many of which were brought out 
around the turn of the 21st Century by Raga Records in New York, and 
Chhandadhara of Germany, are widely considered to be the finest 
documents of his playing. Many of his unpublished concert recordings are 


available which are testimony to his musical thought. 
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USTAD VILAYAT KHAN 

Vilayat Khan was born in Gauripur, on 28 August, 1928, his family 
of musicians trace their pedigree back do the court muisicans of the 
Mughals. As a boy, Vilayat 
wanted to be a singer, but 
his mother, herself from a 
family of vocalists, felt he 
had a strong responsibility 


to bear the family torch as 


a Sitar maestro. 

He was one of the India’s well known sitar meastros. Vilayat Khan 
performed at All Bengal Music conference, as his first concert, organized 
by Bhupen Ghosh in Kolkata with Ahmed Jan Thirakwa on Tabla. His 
performance made headlines as “Electrifying Sitar” in Bombay. Some ragas 
he would re-interpret (Bhankar, Jaijaivanti), other he invented himself 
(Enayat Khan Kanada, Sanjh Saraveli, Kalwanti, Mand Bhairav), but he 
was first and foremost a traditional Suterpreter of grand basic ragas such as 
Yaman, Shree, Todi, Darbari and Bhairavi. Vilayat Khan had been 
recording for over 65 years, broadcasting on All Indian Radio since almost 


as far as back and been seen as a master for 60. 
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He had been touring outside India off and on for more than 50 years 
and was probably the first Indian musician to play in England after 
independence (1951). In the 1990’s his recording career reached a climax 
of sorts with a series of ambitions CDs for Indian archive music in New 


York. 


Toward the end of his life, he also performed and recorded 
sporadically on the Surbahar. He has performed duet concerts with 


maestros like Bismillah Khan, Ali Akbar Khan, brother Kurat Khan. 
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USTAD BISMILLAH KHAN 


The legend born on 21" March 1916 in Dumraon, Bihar, Ustad 
Bismillah Khan is the west outstanding and popular Shenhai player of 
contemporary times. His 
ancestors were — court 
musicians in the princely 
state of Dumraon in Bihar 
and he was trained under 
his uncle, the Late Ali Bush 
"Vilayatu' a shehnai player 


attached to — varanasi's 


Vishwnath Temple. His 
first major public appearance was in 1930 at the age of 14, when he played 
in the All India Music conference in Allahabad. Ustad Bismillah Khan was 
given the honor of performing during India's first Republic day in 1950, a 


performance which is skill legendary. 


Ustand Bismillah Khan's specialisation lies in his ability to produce 
intricate sound patterns one the shehnai which was hitherto, considered 


impossible on this instrument. 
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Ustadji is the only musician to have won all four civilian awards 
presented by the govt. of India — The padamshree, the padma Bhushan, the 


padma Vibhushan and the Bharta Ratan. 


He has travelled extensively and performed in almost every port of 
the world. In 1965, Ustadji went to participate in the Edimburga festival 
and the common wealth arts festival.“” He performed at the Edinburgh 
festival along with Ustand Vilayat Khan and the album produced, known as 


Thumri Piloo, is considered as one of the best by the Ustad.” 


Ustandji's melodies tunes have entranced audicer in Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, Nepal, Iran, Iraw, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, UAE, Syria, Jordan, 
Mauritus, Trinidad, Shri Lanak, Japan, France, Germany, England, USA 
Canada, Soviet Union, Luba, Polland and may more countries & 


continuants. 


The ICCR sponsored his first trip aborad, which was the Afghanistan 
in 1962“ King Zair Khan of Afghanistan was so pleased with the maestro 


that he showered hima a praise and valuable gifts. Ustadji's Shehnai is an 


international "Mangla Vadya".” 


“ Bismillah Khan (The Shehnai Meastro) by Neerja poddar 
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The World exposition in Montreal, Canada in the year 1967 and the 
world exposition at Osaka, Japan in 1970 are some of the events that 


Ustadji's has graced. 


His efforts to bring honour to Hindustani classical music he loves, 
have been recognized world wide and he has been recipient of various 
international onwards. He has been bestowed with the most prestigious 
award from the govt. of Nepal, while in 1992 a newly built auditorium in 
Tehran, Iran was named after him. The auditorium which was originally 
known as "Talare-Rahman" is now called "Talar mosquiee Ustad Bismillah 
Khan". The govt. of USA celebrated his 80th birthday with great pomp and 
gaiety in New York in 1995. This heart felt tribut was orinized by the world 


music institute.*° 


Ustadjis was the first Indian to get an opportunity to perform at the 
Lincoln centre, New York City USA. His performance was par excellence 
and the audience was so over whelmed by his moving melodies that he had 
to take seven curtain calls. The exuberant audience begged him to say a few 
words after being enchanted by the language of his Shehnai as they wanted 


to hear the voice of their Milton. 


“© Ustad Bismillah Khan by Neena jba & Shinnath jha 
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More so at the time when the entire youth general is going gaga over 
pop and rap style of music and performing art. However the sense of being 
the first Indian artiste to be present there inside Lincoln centre to perform to 


august gathering of highly responsible audience.” 


4” Ustad Bismillah Khan by Neena jba & Shinnath jha 
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USTAD ALLA RAKHA 


Alla Rakha was born in pahwal jammu. He became fascinated with 
the sound and rhythm of the tabla at the age of 12 while staying with his 
uncle at Gurdaspur. He 
became a disciple of and 
began studying tabla 
with Miyan Kader 
Baksha of the Punjab 
Gharawa. He _ studied 
voice and Raag Vidya 


under Ashique Ali Khan 


of the patiyala Gharana. 


Alla Rakha began his career as an accompanist in Lahore and then as 
an All India Ratio staffer in Bombay in 1940, playing the station's frist ever 
tabla solo and elevating the instrument's position in the process. His 
greatest musical contribution was in helping to lift the tabla.. a centuries old 
instrument that dates from the Mughal Era from its second close role as an 
accompanying instrument to that of solo instrument. 

Alla Rakha shared global eminence with celebrities like Ravi 


Shankar, Ali Akbar and Vilayat Khan. The venerable master achieved 
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world renown as Ravi Shankar's chief accompanist during his apex in the 
1960's delighting audiences in the west with his percussive wizardry, met 
only as an uncanny accompanist with flawless timing and sensitivity but 
also a soloist where he has a master of improvisation a profolic composer 
and an electric showman.” The paternship was particularly successful and 
his legendary and spell binding performances with shankar at the montery 
pop festival in 1967 and the wood-stock festival in 1969 served to introduce 
classical Indian music to general western audiences. 

In an interview Alla Rakha said that "When he played outside India, 
his aim was to teach the western world about the beauty of Indian music."”” 
Pt. Ravi Shankar said that he was a fabulous drummer. His specialty was a 
very loving personality. He had such happiness in his playing. 

Alla Rakha was included in the Indian Cultural delegation to be sent 
abroad by the government of India. the delegation which went to japan 
included the sitar meastro Pt. Ravi Shankar. This was the first time when he 
met the Virtoso. The comradeship between the two stalwarts meant regular 
trip to the U.S.A. New York, Los Angles San fransisco and several other 


places. He was even offered a facility of a green card.”° 


“8 Wikepedia. Alla Rakha. 
” Tbid 
°° Great Westerns of Hindustani Instrumental music by Mohan Nandakarni. 
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Alla Rakha popularized the art of tabla playing across the globe, 
elevating the status and respect of his instrument. 

Leading American percussionists in Rokc n' Roll such as the 
Grateful Dead's (a. American and) Micky Hart, admired him and studied 
his techniques. 

Hart a pulished authority on percussion in world music said "Alla 
Rakha is the Einstein, the Picasso; he is the highest form of rhythmic 


"5! Alla Rakha also colaborated with Jazz 


development in this planet. 
drummer Buddy Rich on 1968 album "Rich Alla Rakha"”” 

Raghav Menon, author of many books about Indian classical music 
said, "There was a sense of commas exclamations and full stops", "He 
palyed with puntuation".” 

He spend many years teaching in the emibed states, rotating between 
guest instruction at the AACM and private lesson in Los Angles, Among 
his western disciples were Mary Johson Khan, Ray speigel an orginal 


member of the Diga Rhythm Band. Spiegel world become the most 


professionally cutive western disciple of Alla Rakha.” 


In one of his interviews Alla Rakha said: 


*! wikipedia Alla Rakha 

°° B.B.C. Music review by (Liz Mundler 20-11-2002) 

°° Bombay Journal, A World pays tribute to Udice's drummer by Celiaw, Dagger Feb 14, 2000. 
* The Global impact of music Bhairavi by Peter Lavezdli. 
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Over the last three decades and more there has grown a genuine 
awareness, understanding and appreciation of Hindustani music among 
westerners. Raviji and Ali Akhar Saheb should share the credit for this. I 
must specially mentioned that western connoisseurs understanding of 
percussion music is amazingly acute. They are able to ask the beat with 
uncanny precision-even in the case of an intricate tala like jayatala of 13 
matras. I have myself taught several foreign disciples percussion music. I 


12° 


feel specially proud of Johny Card, E.d Shansi and Ray spiege 


He was the recipient of many awards and titles including pamashree, 
the Sangeet Natak Akademi award, the Indo-American achievement 
Award, the Mahrashtra Gaurav Puraskar and a first even gold disc for a 


classical recording. 


Shortly After his death in Feb 2000 Indian president K.R. Narayanan 
announced that "an uncommon pulastation has been stilled. His wrists, 
palms and figures produced from the tabla percussion of magical quality 
which maintained the tenor and tempo of India's uniquely assimilative 


musical culture. 


°° Music to they Ears by Mohan Nandakarni. 
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ZIA MOHINDDIN KHAN DAGAR 


Zia Mohinddin Khan Dagar born in 1929, was a scion of the 
illustrious family of the dhrupadiyas and beenkurs from the formers 
princely state of undaipur_ in 
Rajasthan. Dagar received training in 
Rudra veena from _ his father 
Ziyauddin Dagar. His father used to 


play been in the court of udaipur, in 


Rajasthan. 


Mohiuddin Khan Dagar rendered Rudra veena performances both in 
India and Abroad. He was the first musician to take the North Indian Veena 


abroad.”° 
Mohiuddin Dagar said in an interview that: 


I must not fail to mention the pioneering work towards popularizing 
Hindustani music by Ravi Shankar and Ali Akabar Khan. Let me 


acknowledge, with gratitude that these maestros in their individual way 


°° Music to the ears by Mohan Nandakarni 
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prepared the ground for people like me to visit the west. They made my 


task much easier."”” 


He have performances in several major cities since 1968 eg. Europe, 


America, Canada. He toured for some teaching assignments. 


In one of his interview he said- "Believe it or not, a reverse and 
welcome trend is increasingly noticeable on the foreign musical scene in 
the context of our traditional music. It is quite heat warming to find that 
with heath passing year, more and more westerners and also some Indian 
settled abroad have begun to discover a new significance in our ancient 
music. There is a marked preferences for the old style of singing and 


playing on their part. I mean the styles of dhrupad sining and veena 
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playing. 


The western connoisseurs and students of music gradually came to 
discover something original and pure in Veena music. Miouddin Dagar 
abroad in an interview: It was my performance at the Washington square 
methodist church in New York City. When the curtain rose, I surveyed the 
auditorium. But there were only five or six indians in the packed hall. The 
rest were Americans. It been my common experience that while genuine 


music-lovers from the west approach and listen to our classical music with 


BY A . 
Ibid 
°8 Music to they ears by Mohan Nanandkarni 
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reverence and respect. He ground many foreign student most of them have 
been basically western musician like American disciple from Chicago, 
Nancy Lesh. She was already a profsional cellist of 15 years standing 


before she met him. 
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PANDHIT HINDRAJ DIVEKAR 


Among the many maestros of Rudra Veena, the credit to popularize 
Rudra Veena abroad goes first to Late ustand Zian moiuddin Dagar and 


Pandi HIndraj Divekar. 


Pandit Hindraj Divekar and international musician of Rudra Veena 
& sitar. He is the only artist in India, who gives concerts of Both Rudra 
Veena and sitar. He known as the 
"master of sound and Science". He 
has been declared as the magician of 
Rudraveena by the Madhya Pradesh 
govt. Sanskriti Vibhag, ustad 


Allauddin Khan Sangeet Sameeti, 


~~ Bhopal. 
| 


He is an expert player of Rudra Veena. Rudra Veena which is a 
difficult string instrument of Indian classical music, is handled with 
brilliance by Pt. Hindraj Divekar. It was in the year 1979 that Pt. Hindraj 
Divekar rendered his first concert abroad in Australia. He also played 


Rudra Veena for Australian Radio, at perth. 
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Concert rendered by Pt. Hindrajn Divekar in various cities of Australia: 


1) Perth on 22.4.1979 at Octagon theatre 


2) Adelaide on 28.4.1979 at Edmund wright house 


3) Adelaide on 1.5.1979 at Town Hall. 


4) Melborn on 4.5.1979 at Dallas Brooks Hall. 


5) Sydney on 6.5.1979 at Town Hall 


His Concerts in Jermany 


Dr. Hort Rolly organized concerts of Rudra veena and Sitar in 
Germany in 1983. Pt. Hindraj rendered 22 concerts in major cities like 
Heidelbert, franckfurst, Berlin, Mainz, Schesswig, Hemburg etc. He stated 
that playing in the Heidelberg castle for 1500 audience was an unique 


experience. 


His Concerts in Italy 


Dr. Iris Scheller and swami Sangeet organized Rudra Veena and 
sitar concerts of Pt. Hindraj Divekar in Italy in the year 1989. He played in 
Italy's many cities like Rome, Verize, Viena, Millano, Ferrara, Bologna, 


Flreng, Livomo and Viterbo. 
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His concerts in Singapur. 


Singapur concert were organized by Mr. ZunZunwala Lal Saheb 


from April to September 1996. 


He was posted as the head of department of music in M.M. Arts and 


Science College, Sirsi (U.K.) (1963-1980). 
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AASHISH KHAN 

Aashish Khan is considered among the top handful of India's 
greatest living sarod players. His pedigree of training and linage is 
unquestionable having descended from the illustrious family of great 
musicians. 

Ashish Khan was initiated into North Indian classical music at the 
age of 5 by his grandfather, the legendary Baba Allaudin Khan, exponet of 
the "Senia Beenkar" and 
"Senia Rababiya" Gharana. 
His training continues 
under the guidance of his 
father Ustad Ali Akhar 
Khan, and his went Smt. 


Annapurna Devi. 


He gave his first public performance at the age of 13, with his 
grandfather on All India Radio "National Program", New Delhi. 

Besides his virtuosity as a traditional sarodist, Aashish was a pioneer 
in the estbalishment of world music general, as founder of the Indo- 
American musical group "Shanti" in 1969/70 and Later, fusion group, "The 


Third Eye"; and composed a Sarod Concerto in 'raga' form. 
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With Pandit Ravi Shankar, he has worked on many musical products 
for both film and stage, including Satyajit Ray's "Apur Sangsar", "Parash 
Pathar" and Sir Richard Atten Brought's film "Gandhi"/ 

He has also worked with Maurice Jarre on John Houston's film "the 
Man who would be king", David Leais" A passage to India". Ashish Khan 
has collaborated with such diverse western musicians as John Barhom, 
George Harrison, Ringostar, Eric Carpton, Emil Richards, Dollar Smith, 
Don Pope, Jorge Strange, Ardeshir Frach and the Philadelphia string 
Quartet. 

His recording include the wonder wall, young master of the sarod, 
California concert, Sarod and piano Jugalbandi, Shavti, live at the Royal 
festival Hall London, Homage, Inner voyage, Monsoon ragas, The sound of 
Mughal court, Jugalbandi Sarod and Sarangi Duet with Ustad Sultan Khan. 

Ashish Khan is a respected guru and teacher formally on the 
faculties of the Ali Akbar college of music in San Rafael, California and the 
University of Washington, Seattle, while passing a busy career as a concert 
artist and composer, he teacher students through at the U.S. Canada, Europe 
and Africa as well as in India. Currently he is teaching at the university of 


Los Angles, California, U.S.A. 
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HARIPRASAD CHAURASIA 


Pandi Hariprasad Chaurasia, born in 1939 is unquestionably the best 
known Hindustani today. His name means "Blessings of the Lord", a fitting 
name for a gifted man. His father was a distinguished wrestler and had 


similar aspiration of his son. 


As a musician, chaurasia is a rare combination of innovator and 
traditionalist and has significantly expanded the expressive possibilities of 
classical North Indian flute. 
He learnt the techniques of 
vocal classical music from 
Pandi Raja Ram of Benaras 
and the renowned 


Annapurna Shankar. He 


switched to flute playing 
after hearing pandit Bholanath, a noted flautist from Varanasi. He also 
secured a job as a Staff artiste with AIR with a psting at its cuttack station. 
His popularity spread for and wide in the entire state because he was the 
only classical flutist in Orissa. Panditji gave his first public performance as 


an flutist at Rang Bhawan in 1964 at a sangeet Sammelan. This maidem 
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performance brought him tremendous acclaim and offers came pouring in 


from all over the country. 


He is one of the widely travelled musicians, Panditji feels happy and 
proud to find the growing involvement of westerners in our traditional 
music. Every where Indian music is at the highest level speaking of his 
experiences in an Asian country like Japan or a European country like the 
Netherlands, he says that he feels deeply honoured by the ivvitations 
extended to him by the royal families there. There is a kind of international 


respect Indian music and musicians command.” 


He is one of the most extensively recorded musician by commercial 
companies, not only in India but also the world over. He said — "When you 
leave nothing behind, you cry at the point of death, but I still dream, I dare 
to dream that through my playing and through my students, my flute will be 


left behind as the memory of Krishna.” 


He widely travelled in many countries to promote and propogate 
Indian classical music like Soviet union, Pakistan, Esrail, Korea, Japan, 
Brazil, Australia, Naxico, South America and Europe. He has collaborated 
with several western musicians, including John Mclaughin and Jan 
Gabarek. He has performed throughtout the world winning acclaim from 


°° Music to they ears by Mohan Madkarni 
5° Hari Prasad Chausrasia and his Romance on Maboo flute. 
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varied audiences and fellow musicians including Yehudi Menuhin and jean 
pierre Rampal. He was honoured by the Dutch Royal family at a glittering 
ceremony at Amsterdam.°' He was conferred the little OFFICER IN THE 
ORDER OF ORANGE-NASSA and was honoured by Princess Mixima 


herself. °° 


Pt. Chaurasia has been teaching Indian music at the Rotterdam music 
conservatory for the past 15 years. He is the Artistic Director of the Indian 


music department. 


After his 71° Birthday he was honoured by the Ministry of culture of 
the Republic of France. He has been appointed as KNIGHT IN THE 
ORDER OF ARTS AND LETTER in appreciation for the significant 
contribution he has made to spread culture in France and the rest of the 
world. He heads the world music department at the Rotterdam music 


conservatory. 


°! Hari prasad.com 
* Ibid 
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ZAKIR HUSSAIN 


Ustad Zakir Hussain is a distinguish tabla maestro. The son of the 
legendary Alla Rakha. He has continued the fine work started by his father 
and has consolidate the position of the 
tabla as a solo instrument. He was born 
on - A child prodigy he leartn now to 
play the instrument very early in life 
and was already doing tour when he 
was only 12 year old. He has performed 
all over India and the world and has 


also been involved in composing 


= music, especially fusion. 


Before leaving for the united states in 1970 starting his International 
career. He has worked with many international bands like the Beatles, 
Shanti as well as renowned artsits across the globe. His first solo release 
Making Music (1987) was the result of his efforts to fuse western and 
Indian music. "Making Music" received rave reviews world wide. In 1973 
he appeared in George Harrison's living in the Material world album. A 


prolific composer, he has received wide spread recognition. 
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In 1992, he hit international head lines, when his album planet 
Drum, in collaboration with Mickey Hart received a Grammy for the Best 


world music Album. 


In 1992, Ustad Zakir Hussain founded 'Moment Records' which 
features original collaboration in the field of contemporary world music, as 
well as live concerts performances by great masters of the classical music 
of India and with in this label he present his own "World Peruccsion 
ensemble — The Rhythmic Experience". In 1996-97 he toured many 


europan countries as a director of his album "Planet Drum". 


He has performed with Artists like George Harrison Ali Akbar. Ravi 
Shankar, Ashish Khan, Vasant Rai, Joe Haderson, Van Marrison, Jack 
Bruce, Tilo Peute, Pharoach Sanders, the Hong Kong symphonyh, New 
Orleans Syphony and many others. He has compsed the music for several 


movies like Heat and dust, In custody, The Mystic Masseur and others. 


He composed the opening music for the Altanta Olympic Games in 
1996. He was commissioned to compose music for san farausico's leading 
ballet company, lines. In the year 2000 he composed for the "Alvin Ailey 
American Dance Theatere". In Sep 2006 Sakir Hussain, Idgar Mayer and 
Bela Terek combinedly composed for tabla, Baujo and Bass in Nashville's 


Sharamarhom Shymphony hall. 
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Moment Records 2006 release "Golden Strings of Sarode" with 
Ashish Khan and Zakir Hussain was nominated for a Grammy Award for 


Best Traditional world music Album category for that year. 


He got a rave reweiws in his "Global Drum Project" in year 2007-2008. 


He was awarded by many prestigerus awards. He was awarded the 
National Heritage fellowship the United states most prestigious awarded for 
a master in the tradition al arts in 1999. He received the Indo American 


award in 1990. For his contribution of spreading his music to United Stated. 


LA. 


PT. DEBU CHAUDHUARI 


Adorned with the padma Bhushan, one of the highest civilian Govt. 
Awards, for his contirbution in the field of music, from the president of 
India, Pandit Devabrata Chaudhuri, a legendary figure in the domain of 
Indian classical music, popularly known as "DEBU", is one of India's most 


respected, Leading and outstanding musicians of today. 


Panditji received his 
early training from the Late 
Shri Panchu Gopal Datta for 
some time and later from the 
exponent of Sitar, Usatad 


Mushtaq Ali Khan of the 


Senia Gharana. Debuji is the 


fore most exponent and torch bearer of this Gharana. 


His made his public debut at the age of 12 and his first broadcast for 
All India Radio was in the year 1948. Ever since, the associate with the 
sitar and through it the music has been increasingly rewarding to himself 


and to those do have been able to savour it. 


Li2 


Pt. Debuji is a man of many parts. Akin to the seven swaras that are 
the heart and soul of any musical, creation and composition, how so ever 
old or new, his personality is seven-fold. India's foremost sitar maestro, 
respected Guru and teacher composer of numerous mellifluous symphonies, 
creator of eight new Ragas, author three books and many monographs, 
eminent musicologist and academic and winner of numerous awards and 


honours, both national and global. 


Panditjis creativity in music and his academic acumen are widely 
accepted, recognized and known all over the world. As the creator of 8 new 
Ragas, authoring three books an Indian music, presenting several papers in 
various seminars all over India and abroad, successfully guiding 33 Ph.D. 
scholars. Other include having a special project of recording 24 CDs for 24 
hours of the day in the U.S.A. delivering 87 lectures in 67 days in Sweden 
in 1984 for Govt. of India and performing all over the world for more than 


70 occasions. 


His Zeal for the propogation of music to students has led far and 
wide. He has lectured at more the 150 universities on Indian classical music 
and culture around the world: Aghanitan, Australia, Bangkok, Belgium 
Bosmia, Brazik, Burma Canadam, Cuba, China Dubai, France, Fiji, 


Gharana, Germany, Greece, Hawaii, Hongkong, Hungry, Iran, Italy, Japan, 
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KOrea, Kuwait, Malasia, Maxico, Mauritiers, Morocco, Netherlands, 
Singapur, Spain Swedan, Switzerland, Triniland & Tobago, U.K. U.S.R., 


U.S.a. Venezwela, Yojuslovakia etc. 


Many of his students are now propogating his Guru's style all over 
the world and many foreign students are coming to learn under his guidance 
under the cultural exchange programme. All these achievement make his 
position in the field of music a special one which, in addition to being in 


itself an achievement, is also, as a matter of record, very hard to match. 


He has recorded many albums and cassettes with EMI, HMV, ABK 
(USA), for M.GV. (23 CD's for 24 hours Ragas), TV series, Rhythm 
House, Archieve music U.S.A. T-series, Krishna Audiois, Washington DC 


and other companies all over the world. 


He has read several papers on music in various seminars in India 
universities and Abroad. He is the visiting professor at MUM, fairfield, 
IOWA, USA. His books add another dimensions to his creativity. Sitar 
enthusiasts in India and Europe and found his writing extremely useful in 


understanding the art of playing the sitar. 


Dis 


Reviews from some universities and colleges abroad 


COE College 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


"Debu chaudhari was the most successful recital this has had on a 
fine Art Festival, Program for several years. In fact, they brought a standing 


Ovuation from the students, which hasn't happened in a decate for music". 


Society for Asian Music 


New York City 


"Quality of performance was excellent". 


University of Missouri 


Columbia, MO 


Chaudhari's musicianship is of a high quality and his ability to explain his 
music were lucid and appreciated. He established an immediate rapport 
with his audience which responded enthusiastically throughout his 
performance. Several times his playing was interrupted by applause and 
several dozen members of his audience detained him nearly an hour 


following his performance seeking information and asking questions. 
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Oklahoma State University 


Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Quality of performance was excellent. Tickets were sold out days before 
the concert. Audience reception was very warm. Getting to know Debu 


Chaudhari was memorable and an educational experience. 


Memphis State University 


Memphis, Tennessee 


"Excellent performance. Audience reaction was good." 


City College of San francisco 


San Franscisco, California 


A superb concert. It was a full house. Would like to book again. 


Alain Danelou, Director, International Institute for comparitive music 


studies and Documentation, Berlin. 


"Debu Chaudhari is one of the most brilliant musician of younger 
generation. His knowledge of classical Indian music is excellent and 


technique masterly. 
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Which Mr. Chaudhari elaborated his invention with charm and ease 
although the structures remained classically defined, a note worthy feat this 
for the exercise control does not come easily to musicians endowned with 


the kind of imaginative talent that he undoubtedly has. 


Mauritius Times 


The exquistie purity of style in his renderings of ragas "Yaman' and 
light classical melodies, keeping an attentive audience spell bound, reveals 
his music as a live cut above class piece which unfortunately comes to our 


hear but very rarely. 


The Daily Telegraph 


London and Manchester 


"Chaudhari's command of large scale thought and his decorative 


virtuosity were of the highest order." 


Kayhan International Tehran 


A master of the sitar. Widely cheered Chaudhari and Fayyaz Khan 
treated the audience to an encore despite the fact that it was well after 2a.m. 
It was full of rhythm and almost melodic as polyphonic music is. The 


gaiety and lightheartedness of this excellent little piece... made us feel 
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rewarded for having stayed awake till that late and gave us enough 


enthusiasm to sit and listen to Chaudhari. 


Time Magazine, New York 


Montreaux- Vevey festival (August 29 Oct 5) offer a varied but 
traditional program, including Mazart by Yehudi Menhin's festival 
orchestra. Bach palyed on the organ by Munich's Musici de Roma and even 
a night of Indian music with sitarist Debarata Chaudhari and Tabla virtoso 


Sitaram. 


Le Mauricien 


Un titillement des sens — Debu chaudhari a joue les premieres notes 
dien Raga Yaman, nous avous ecoute avec attention , et laisse prendre all 


jeu, Et a quel jeul. 
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USTAD AMJAD ALI KHAN 


Ustad Amjad Ali Khan the 'Monarch of the Sarod'. He is the handsome 


embodiment of all that's regal and radiant about Indian classical music. 


Khan Saheb's musical genius is inherited from a glorious lineage and 
some of its is directly acquired from Haafiz Ali Khan, his father and ustad 
who played the sarod with such dexterity and dedication, that the was often 


revered as the prophet of the sarod. 


Amjad Ali Khan also stressed the salience and vitality of rhythm in 
his performance. He himself has already been honoured with in venerable 
tittles and awards, 
including India's 
padma_ __—~ Vibhushan, 
Crystal Award by the 
World Economic 


forum, UNICEF'S 


national 
ambassadorship, inclusion in the international directory of distinguished 
leadership, honory doctrate from university of New York, Deshikanttan 


ShautiniKetan and the Gandhi Medal from UNESCO. The Legency of solo 
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all-night concerts was initiates and lovingly sustained by Khan Saheb's 
efforts over several performances in major cities since 1971. In 
international sphere, one of his most acclaimed collaborations was his 
music composition titled, Tribute to Hong Kong", performed by the Hong 
Kong Phicharmonic Orchestra, conducted by FU Ku Mora. (Music Makrers 


by Ashok Raj) 


Amjad Ali Khan's dedication towards growing and inspiring young 
learners and performers of music has been exemplary. He wanted to 
popularize Indian classical music all over the world. He has many disciples 
in India and Abroad. This interest in teaching has made Amjad Ali take up 
honorary professorship at Universities of York, North Eastern, Washington 


and New Maxico. 
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PANDIT VISHWA MOHAN BHATT 


Pandit Vishwa Mohan Bhatt hails from jaipur, in the province 
Rajasthan. His initial training in classical music was from his brother, 
Shashi Mohan Bhatt. In 1983 he became a disciple of the great Pandit Ravi 
Shankar. Vishwa Mohan Bhat has 
made a unique contribution to Indian 
classical music, by bringing a western 
instrument into it. He is an 
instrumentalist who plays a modified 
version of the western acoustic guitar. 
He modified the guitar to make it 


more suitable for Indian classical 


music. He calls his creation the 
Mohan Veena. Hawain Guitar and lap Guitar was inspired him to make a 


19 string instrument "Mohan Veena’.™’ 


Vishwa Mohan Bhatt has performed across India and the world. He 
has been very successful both with in the country as weel as in other parts 


of the world. He has become the cultural ambassador of India carrying the 


°° The Penguin Encyclopedia of Music (Encyclopedia.com) 
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Herculean task of glorifying and popularizing Indian culture and music 


through out the world. 


He said, "it feel good to interact with high claibre players from other 
musical system. We can talk to each other through the universal language 


of music and way be that can help the world go better.” 


Panditji's albums recorded in his homeland had found a very good 
market in the west and he soon became a darling of a masses there — 
especially in the U.S. and Europe. In the Late 1980s he started recording 


discs abroad. 


The first solo album which he recorded in 1988 was released under 
the title of 'Raga Records’. In the same year he recorded 'Chhand Dhara’, 
released by a west Germany-based company. The album was a great 


success. 


Pandit Vishwa Mohan Bhatt won the Grammy Award in 1994 along 
with Ry Cooder for their world music album "AMEETING BY THE 
RIVER". This album was recorded in 1992, after which it figured among 


the top ten of Billboards world music chart for nearly 40 weeks. 


°* Vishwa Mohan Bhjatt (The Musical Messiah by Kanchal Mathur) 
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For the first time when Ry Cooder listened Panditji music he said 
"The best guitar music I have ever heard. Why can['t my guitar sound like 


this." 


After recording the album Ry cooder is believed to have said that 
before pandit Bhatt's music, his muci "sounded like nursery rhymes", and 
that while playing he felt as if he was being "pulled by a fast horse" which 
was panditji's music. Panditji on the other hand, calles him an excellent 


Jazz guitarist. 


Besides the Grammy, the composition also received many other 
awards from different part of the world. The Grammy award not only 
catapulted pandit Bhatt to the position of a celebrity, but also marked a 


trunning point for Indian classical music in the west. 


Panditji's said "I have been playing on this Mohan veena for so long, 
but after the Grammy may audience have doubled not only in India but 
even abroad. Guitar player — an American magazine — interviewed me. Folk 
Roots a magazine of U.K., Put me on their cover page. But what makes me 


happy in that I am reaching audiences of all ages and regions.” 


°° V.M.B (The Musical Messiah by Kanchan Mathur) 
°° V.M.B (The Musical Messiah by Kanchan Mathur) 
*” Ibid 
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In 1995, he recorded an album called "Explorations" with a company 
called Mantra music of New York. In this he palyed Bhairavi and Desh. In 
the same year, the waterlily acoustic recorded 'Gathering Rain clouds’. In 


this album panditji palyed Miya Malhar and Gavati. 


In 1995, he recorded another fusion with an American music singer 


who named himself "Taj mahal’ Their album was called "mumtaz Mahal". 


In 1996, Bhattji played a jugalbandi called 'Bourbon and Rosewater' 


with American Dobro Guitar player Jerry Douglas. 


After listening to the album Geoge Harrison is believed to have 


commented "an exceptional recording by my favourite musicians. 


In 1996, the waterlily Acoustics recorded another fusion in which 
panditji combined with an American Benjo player, Bela Fleek and a 
Chinese artist Jie Beng chen on her Erhu. The album was named Tabula 
Rasa", which literally means 'a clean state' which was nominated for the 


Grammy in 1997. 


He was the first artist in thousands of years of Indo-Chinese history 
to have created a jugalbandi with a renowned Chinese artist. He recorded 
another album with jie Beng Chen called 'Silk Jade and the beggin Bowl’. It 
was also released by the waterlity Acoustics. 
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Pandit Bhatt had the distinction of being the first Indian artist to 
record an album with an Arabian artist-thus giving a new dimension the 
Indo-Arab relations. Siman Shaheen; the New yark based Arab musician 
who played the Ud-a rar Arabian instrument similar to the lute and the 
rabab. The album was called the "Sultanah" recorded by waterlity 


acoustics. 


The album was not just a harmonious blend to two completely 
different cultural and musical streams but was also a meeting of the old and 
the new. The two artist later performed together in Israel and at the Merk in 


concert Hall in New York. 


Late in 1996, waterlily Acoustics recorded another album in which 
Vishwa Mohan Bhatt played with the Maxican guitar player David 
Heidalgo. The music was based mainely on Mexicon folk tunes with a great 
emphasis on the rhythm-provided by the Indian percussion instrument 


suridangam. 


In 2002, sense world an English recording company, recorded 


‘Indian Delta’, Virgin records recorded 'Swear Sikhar.'. 


In 2003, Sense world again recorded another jugalbandi with him 


and his son salil called "mohan veena". 
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His most eminent performance are: 

1) Concert at "Madison Square Garden" (New York) on the 50” 
anniversary of the United States (NO) 1995. 

2) Performance at "Royal Albert Hall" (London) on the celebration of 
"BBC PROMs 100 Years" 1994. 

3) Performance at Lincoln center (New York) on the 125" anniversary 
of Mahatma Gnadhi. 

4) Concert in the festival of "International Guitar Stars". (Toronto) 

1995. 

5) Performance at Jazz festival (ooawar) 1995. 
Vishwa Mohan Bhatt has performed extensily in the USA, USSR, 

Canada, the Great Britain, Germany, spain, France, Italy, Netherlands 

Belgium, Scotland, Switzerland, Denmark, Dubai, Al-Sharjahn, Bahrain, 


Muscat, Abu-Dhati etc. 


He was render4ed by many awards e.g. Vayda Ratnkar in 202 
Austin-Tx-USA, Honarary citizenship of Canada in 1990, Hanrary 


citizenship of U.S.A. in 1989 and many more. 
Some Press Comments: 


1) One of the greatest and most expressive slide players in the world — 


Elijah Wald, Acousti Guitar magazine (U.S.A.). 
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2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


Vishwa Mohan Bhatt invented "Mohan Veena" to put his tamp on 


classical Indian music-Brain Man (Columbia Daily Trubuine, USA). 


Vishwa Mohan Bhatt is an inspiration even to the western Guitarist. 


Royger Leveque (Edmouton journal, Canada) 


Creator of New sounds — Gulf News (UAE) 


Bhatt is the world music hero-Texas Express News (USA) 


Bhatt is a king of slide guitar-Botson Glube (USA) 


Bhatt is a guitar man-errol Nazareth, The Toronto Sun (Canada) 


Pandit Bhatt is often referred to as the "King of Fusion Music" for he 


has very successfully combined with so many musician from all over the 


world to create beautiful musical albums. 


Speaking about his fusion recorded with foreign artists panditji 


observers, "I have found that these spirited ventures have enriched me as a 


musician. Having opened my mind to experiment with all these world 


music steams, I have opened up new horizons for Indian classical music, 


where it can develop further and hence forth bring out some unique 


intricacies. I have tried to redefine classical music for the next millennium". 
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PT. SHIV KUMAR SHARMA 

Pandit Shiv Kumar Sharma is a master Santoor players. Santoor, a 
folk instrument of the Kashmir valley. Pandit Shivkumar Sharma is a very 
famous classical musician who has acquired international fame by playing 
the classical instrument Santoor. 

Shiv Kumar was born on 13” January 1938 in Jammu. He was 
introduced to the Santoor by his further and teacher, Pandit Uma Dutt 
Sharma. Pt. Uma Dutt Sharma 
gave the responsibility of taking 
§ the Santoor on the world stage 
to his son Shivkumar after 
extensive research on _ its 


possibilities. 


Today, Shivkumar Sharma and the Santoor are synonymous. 
Shivkuar Sharma has truly been successful in giving the Santoor the 
position of a popular classical instrument. Shivkumar Sharma modified the 
folk instrument in order to make it more suitable for classical music. 
Shikumar Sharma also created a new way of paying it so that the notes and 
sound continuity could be maintained for a long time. 

Shiv Kumar Sharma has collborated with many musicians like Zakir 
Hussain and Hariprasad Chaurasia. Shiv Kumar is the recipient of many 
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pretigious awards like Padmashree, Padmavibhushan, Sangeet Natak 
Academy Award. Honorary Doctorate from the University of Jammu. He 
also has an honorary citizenship of the city of Baltimore, U.S.A. 

Pt. Shiv Kumar is recognized abroad as the most accomplished 
exponent of Santoor. He propogated the little. Known Kashmiri folk 
instrument world wide by giving a full-fledged solo concerts. He has also 
given performance before the house of lords in Britain and in front of the 


Queen of Holland. 
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Ustad Ali Akbar Khan, Pt. Swapan Chaudhari and 
Ken Zukerman at Geneva, Switzerland 
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Pt. Ravi Shankar with George Harrison (Beatles) 
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Arranging a compassion featuring Tabla and Durms 
for Jazz legend Buddy Rich 
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Ustad Afi Akbar Khan, at Ali Akbar College of Music 
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} 


Teachers at Ali Akbar College of Music, Sal Rafael, California 
Pt. Chitresh Das, Pt. Satya Dev Pawar, U. Zakir Hussain, 
UV. Ashish Khan, U. Pranesh Khan 


Ustad Afi Akbar Khan with his foreigner Students 
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Pt. Hari Prasad Chaurasia, Pt. Satya Dev Pawar, VU. Alla Rakha, 
Pt. Gopal Krishan, at Niagara Fall, During Tour of U.S.A. & Europe with 
of Pt. Ravi Shankar in 1974 


Pt. Satya Dev Pawar, Vinod Pawar 
at Shivananda Ashram Sanfrasisco, U.S.A. 
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Information in Indian Music 


Indian music is a kind of information matrix where the artists deal 
with 3 dimensional information while every moment of their 
performance and learning. This chapter tries to put some light on a 
small, in-fact very small leap of subject matters that can be 
informative for any research work. An artist while recording and 
composing a small piece of music with lyrics has to control more 
than one thread of information at a time. For him it’s not a complex 
job because of the training and practice of the subject and 
knowledge of all the required information threads. Let us understand 


by the illustration drawn below.4 
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Notation System 


Voice Culture 


1. Drawing on the Artist within: Betty Edwards, pp. 20-25 
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When all the information threads from both the left and right 
hemispheres of the brain work parallel or sequentially for the same 
idea, with a common objective, are used by the artist, the 


composition may be created successfully. 


This illustration was made to make the idea clear about the 
importance of relevant information for any research work. As artist 
has to gather information on all the listed subjects while composing 
and recording any composition. There are 12 such focus areas 
shown in the illustration. All these are equally important for recording 


any composition. Let us understand how. 


- Language: Command on the language is necessary to write the 
lyrics for any composition, it is the most important ingredient of 
any composition as it brings out the meaning of the composition 


in the most explicable manner. 


- Target Audience: The composer should be aware of the target 
audience. This information is important as it will help to choose 


the level of lyrics. 


- Subject / Theme: this is also a very important stream of 
information required to decide two things, (i) words for the lyrics 


and (ii) selection of raga to match the mood of the theme. 
- Notation System: Knowledge about is necessary to pen down 


the song on paper to make the composition clear and utilizable by 


helping musicians for recording. 
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Principles of composition help determine a major part of the 
lyrics and its composition, it’s a principle a composer follows by 
keeping all the points in mind, we are discussing here before 


composing music. 


Voice Culture : Knowledge of Voice culture helps the composer 
to chose the words for male and female voices with intelligence 


along with the need of chorus in any song 


Rhythm: Selection of Taal and its speed is important as the 
mood of the composition changes as the Taal is changed. 
Energetic mood created by "drut ektaal” can never be matched 


with “vilambit ektaal” 


Time theory: Time theory gives knowledge about selection of 
ragas in any particular season over the year or if we go more 
minutely, it also helps to choose the raga for any period of a day. 
Selecting forms of Malhar for rainy season is preferred over 
selecting any other raga, basant is best suited for basant season. 
Seasonal ragas can be practiced any time in that particular 
season. Otherwise, there are certain sets of Raga-s_ that 
observably reflect the feel and time of day. For example, Jogia is 
played at the break of dawn and then come Bhairav, Kalingra and 
Bhairavi. With young sun gradually maturing, the sets of Asavari, 
Jaunpuri, Gandhari, Deogandhar etc. follow, displaying strength 
of notes by changing of Komal Rishabh into Shuddha Rishabh. 
By noon, softness of Komal Nishad and Komal Dhaivat is also 
driven away; the notes become plain (Shuddha) in the group of 


Sarang. With the arrival of evening, sharp (Teevra) Madhyam is 
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introduced which gradually attains prominence in Raga-s like 
Yaman, Shree, Marwa and Purvi etc. Komal Gandhar brings joy, 
happiness and lively feeling until and unless it is manipulated 
from a different angle to produce the feeling of pathos. After a full 
day’s labour, the later evening is a time for revelry and rejoicing. 
This mood is sincerely created by the group of Kafi, Bageshri, 
Sindura etc. so this information can make the composition more 


beautiful and authentic according to time theory. 


- Music Genre: it is a class or category of artistic endeavor having 
a particular form, content, or technique. You may have heard of 
the basic genres that exist, like rock, blues, country, jazz, hip-hop, 
house, and pop. this information will again help the composer to 
select the set of instruments, rhythmic patterns and of-course the 


musical scale for composing music. 


- Music Scale (Raga): A raga is the most important concept that 
any composer of Indian music should understand. It is linked to 
the Sanskrit word "ranj" which means "to colour". Therefore rag 
may be thought of as an acoustic method of colouring the mind of 
the listener with an emotion. It is a combination of tune, melody, 
scale, mode, or any concept A Raga provokes various emotions 
and has the ability to change the mood of the listener and 
performer both. Each Raga has a specific name. It also has a 
character, which can be devotional, erotic, bold and valorous, or 


even tragic. 


1. This topic and illustration is guided by Prf. Smt. Manjusree Tyagi ji. 
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Music Instruments: knowledge about the sound and effect of 
music instruments let the composer select the appropriate and 
necessary instruments both for live performance as well as for 


recording purposes. 


Recording Techniques: A composer should be having the 
knowledge about selecting the appropriate equipment for 
recording the composition. Recording can be done at a computer 
as well as in a studio. The difference is of the acoustical part. This 


has to be decided by the composer. 


Sources of data and information for research in Indian music 


For any research work there may be a lot of threads of information 


required in accordance to each other. This chapter throws light on 


some such threads of information that can be retrieved from the 


electronic sources. The information in Indian music can be related to: 


ao = ey 


Chronological and Historical Evidences 
Various Musical Forms 

Indian Musical Instruments 

Artists, Scholars and Musicologists 
Technical Advancements and Researches 


Events and Happenings 


Chronological and Historical Evidences 


The earliest evidence of music activity is found on the walls of cave 


paintings at Bhimbetka and in several parts of Madhya Pradesh, 


which were occupied by man approximately 10,000 years ago. Much 
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later, in the excavations of the Harappan Civilization also, evidence 
is available of dance and music activity. The information from these 
evidences can be very skillfully used by the researcher for reasoning, 
comparison and interpretation of facts and findings for their research 
work. A lot of relevant information related to Indian music obtained 
by these chronological and historical evidences, some of these 


evidences are discussed below in brief. 


Ancient Paintings 
The tradition of painting has been carried on in the Indian 


subcontinent since the ancient times!!. Standing as a testimony to 
this fact are the exquisite murals of Ajanta and Ellora, Buddhist palm 
manuscripts, Mughal and Kangra schools of miniature Indian 
paintings, etc. These paintings also provide evidences of history of 
Indian music and have helped a lot of historians and research 
scholars researching Indian music to give effective conclusion to 
their respective research subjects. Various important and popular 


types of paintings are briefly described below 


Cave Paintings 

Cave paintings of India date back to the prehistoric times. The finest 
examples of these paintings comprise of the murals of Ajanta, Ellora, 
Bagh, Sittanavasal, etc, Ancient cave paintings of India serve as a 
window to our ancestors, who used to inhabit these caves. The cave 
temples at Ellora were excavated between the sixth and tenth 
centuries AD, are a fascinating showcase of the evolution of Indian 
sculpture art, dedicated to three religions - Hinduism, Buddhism and 


Jainism. Their paintings made by them are a glimpse of their culture. 


1. Ellora, M. K. Dhavalikar, pp 1-7 
2. Madhubani Paintings, Mulk Raj Anand, pp 4-5, 23 
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Ajanta Cave paintings - Musical Heritage 
King abdicating, Maha-janaka Jataka, Cave 


Madhubani Paintings 

Madhubani painting originated in 
a small village, known as Maithili, 
of the Bihar state of India. Initially, 
the womenfolk of the village drew 


the paintings on the walls of their 


home, as an illustration of their 

Eighteen-Armed Durga Killing Mahishasura 
thoughts, hopes and dreams. - Madhubani Painting on Hand Made Paper 
With time, the paintings started 


becoming a part of festivities and special events, like marriage. 


a 


Miniature Painting 

Miniatures paintings" are beautiful handmade paintings, which are 
quite colorful but small in size. The highlight of these paintings is the 
intricate and delicate brushwork, which lends them a unique identity. 
This painting personifies Ragini Gujari, wife of Raga Deepak 


mesmerizing a pair of gazelles with the music of her veena 


Ragini Gujari-Miniature Painting 


Mughal Painting 

Mughal painting reflects an exclusive jt 
combination of Indian, Persian and Islamic 
styles”!. As the name suggests, these 
paintings evolved as well as developed 
during the rule of Mughal Emperors in 
India, between 16th century and 19th 
century. The paintings of that period include && 
events, portraits and scenes of life of the Mughal Painting reflecting 
courts, hunting scenes and wild life and mee eee 


instances of battles. 
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Mysore Painting 

Mysore Painting! is a form of 
classical South Indian painting, 
which evolved in the Mysore city 
of Karnataka. During that time, 
Mysore was under the reign of 


the Wodeyars and it was under 


their patronage that this school 


Goddess Durga in Mysore Painting 


of painting reached its zenith. 
These paintings generally depict the images of Hindu gods and 


goddesses and scenes from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 


Pahari Painting 


Pahari painting is the name 
given to Rajput paintings, made 
in the in the Himachal Pradesh 
and Jammu & Kashmir states "! 
of India. These painting 
developed as well as flourished 
during the period of 17th to 19th 


century. Indian Pahadi paintings 


Radha & Krishna in Pahari Paiting 
have been done mostly in 


miniature forms. 


Pahari paintings of India can be divided into two distinct categories, 
on the basis of their geographical range, namely: 
« Basohli and Kulu Style (Influenced by Chaurpanchasika style) 
¢ Guler and Kangra Style (Based on cooler colors and 


refinement) 
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Rajput Painting 


Rajput painting”! 


Originated in the royal 
states of Rajasthan, somewhere around the 
late 16th and early 17th century. The 
Mughals ruled almost all the princely states 


of Rajasthan at that time and because of 


this; most of the schools of Rajput painting in 


India reflect strong Mughal influence. Rajput Painting showing Meera 


Tanjore Painting 

Tanjore Painting is one of 
the most popular forms of 
classical South Indian 
painting. It is the native art 
form of Thanjavur (also 
known as Tanjore) city of 
Tamil Nadu.®! The dense 
composition, surface 
richness and vibrant colors 
of Indian Thanjavur 
Paintings distinguish them 


from the other types of 


paintings. 


Goddess Saraswati in Tenjore Painting 


1. 
2. 
0: 
4. 


Indian Miniature Paintings, Anjan Chakraverty, pp 13-14 
Indian Painting, Joan Cummings, pp 21-24, 33-34 
http:/www.metmuseum.org/information/terms-and-conditions 


http://ccrtindia. gov.in/musicalinstruments.htm 
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Manuscripts 
Indian Manuscripts are the richest 


collection of written documents, texts 
and scripts. These written documents 
provide information on the existence of 
different civilisations and emphasise 
the importance of their survival. India 
possesses over five million manuscripts 
and is considered to own probably the 
largest collection in the world. The 
manuscripts are vital Sources of 
History of India. The manuscripts are 
available in different types. They 
comprise various themes, textures and 
aesthetics, scripts, languages, 
calligraphies, illuminations and 


illustrations. The manuscripts are 


A Manuscript in Sanskrit Language 


considered precious as a source of history in the recent times. 


A manuscript is a handwritten composition on paper, bark, cloth, 


metal, palm leaf or any other material. They reflect the magnificence 


of the Indian civilisation including languages, philosophy, art, music 


and architecture. Indian Manuscripts were written in various 


languages and the scripts for the historical records. The major 


manuscripts are written in Sanskrit language. 


1. Manuscripts from the Himalayas And the Indian Subcontinent: Catalogue 17, 


Sam Fogg, pp 2-5 


2. http://www. indianetzone.com/39/indian_manuscripts.htm 
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The heritage, history and culture of the country are aptly depicted in 
the manuscripts of India. Indian Manuscripts have an affluent history 
too; these scripts have always been a source of admiration for the 


rest of the world. 


Archaeological Excavations & Findings 


Archaeological findings are those distinctively dateable features 
which have been identified through research and field observation or 
through fortuitous discovery. Such archaeological remains can 
provide evidence, sometimes the only evidence, of thousands of 
years of human culture .The Indus Valley civilization left sculptures 
which show dance and musical instruments (Some no longer in use), 
like the seven holed flute. Various types of stringed instruments and 
drums have been recovered from Harrappa and Mohenjo Daro while 
excavations. Here are a few photographs showing various 


excavation sites in india 
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Excavations at Dholavira, Harappan Period (2500-1 900 BC) 
The archaeological resources for study of Indian history consist of 
coins, inscriptions (pictures), sculptures (pictures) and other artifacts 
(pictures). The inscriptions have helped the most; they have 
provided dates, names of kings, and have recorded important 
events. The monuments spread all over India are undying witnesses 
of the artistic skill of ancient Indians and testify to their wealth and 
grandeur at various epochs of history. They also give us an 
illustrated view of the period cultures than it is possible to cull from 
works of text. They also give the information about the culture, 


practice of that time. 


1. Archaeology of India , Amar Nath Khanna 
2. http://asi.nic.in/asi_faq_archaeological_excavation.asp 
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Sculpture and Monuments 
The first known sculptures can be traced back from the Indus Valley 


civilization (3300-1700 BC). Different forms of sculpture with the 
religious art based Hindu deities are found in sites at Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa civilization. With the spreading of Hinduism, Buddhism 
and Jainism across India, sculptures and stone carvings were made. 
Tiny terra-cotta seals discovered from the valley reveal carvings of 
peepal leaves, deities and animals. These elemental shapes of 
stones or seals were enshrined and worshipped by the people of the 
civilization. Two other objects that were excavated from the ruins of 
the Indus valley indicate the level of achievement that Indian art had 


attained in those days. The bust of a priest in limestone and a 


bronze dancing girl show tremendous sophistication and artistry. 


1. Img source: http://listverse.com/2011/08/25/top-10-ancient-religious-sites/ 
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Buddhist Sculptures - Mauryan Emperor Ashoka adopted 
Buddhism and set out on a mission to spread the teachings of the 
faith as far and wide as possible. He had 85,000 stupas or dome- 
shaped monuments constructed with the teachings of Buddhism 
engraved on rocks and pillars. The Great Stupa at Sanchi is perhaps 
the finest surviving relic of the Mauryan Empire and is a renowned 
Buddhist monument. Its finely carved gateways depict Buddhist 


legends and lifestyles of two thousand years ago. 


During the 4th century AD. in a remote valley, work began on the 
Ajanta caves to create a complex of Buddhist monasteries and 
prayer halls. They depicted the story of Buddhism, spanning the 
period from 200 BC to 650 AD. The paintings and sculpture in these 
caves throw light on the culture and use of music in that period and 
are a great source for information for the researchers in Indian 
music. 

As per the information received from the archeological servey of 
india'!, New Delhi, few of the most importat archeological 


monuments in india are 


e Ajanta Caves , e Fatehpur Sikri 

e Ellora Caves e Pattadakkal 

e Agra - Fort e Elephanta Caves 

e Agra - Taj Mahal e Great Living Chola Temples 
e Konark - Sun Temple e =Sanchi 

e Mahabalipuram e Humayun's Tomb 

e Churches of Old Goa e Qutb Minar 

e Khajuraho e Mahabodhi Temple 

e Hampi e Rock Shelters of Bhimbetka 


1  Archeaological servey of india, New Delhi (asi.nic.in) 
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Oral tradition 


Learning Indian Classical Music is an oral tradition that’s passed on 
through patience, obedience, and riyazat (Spiritual Perseverance). 
Today the Guru-Shishya Parampara (The very soul of the oral 
tradition of India, which embodies the living and learning relationship 
between master and pupil) approach is not practical, so finding a 
knowledgeable guru whose teaching style is effective is imperative. 
A lot of new comers to the world of Indian Classical Music make the 
mistake of limiting themselves by only wanting to learn from well 
established performers. Constantine D'Amato who trained former 
world heavy weight boxing champion Mike Tyson never had a 
professional fight himself, but he produced world champions at 
almost every weight category '!. The key is to find a knowledgeable 
guru who can effectively teach both the theoretical and practical 
aspects of the art in a systematic way. All though there are different 


approaches to learning, one way is this systematic approach: 


As described by Sh. Gaurav Majumdar! (Sitar Maestro and disciple 
of Pt. Ravi Shakar) in a discussion about oral tradition, oral tradition 
remains a unique testament to the capacity of the human brain to 
absorb, remember and reproduce structures of great complexity and 
sophistication without a system of written notation. This is considered 
as the best system of teaching in Indian classical music since the 
Vedic period, and is a great source of information related to practical 


ingredient of the Indian music. 


1. http:/www.soundofindia.com/showarticle.asp?in_article_id=1166070162 


2. Gaurav Majumdar, Interviewd online, discussion done related to oral tradition 
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Various Musical Forms 


The music of India includes multiple varieties of classical music, semi 
classical, folk music, religious music ,fusion music etc. India's 
classical music tradition, including Hindustani music and Carnatic 
has a history spanning millennia and, developed over several eras, it 
remains fundamental to the lives of Indians today as sources of 
religious inspiration, cultural expression and pure entertainment. 
India is made up of several dozen ethnic groups, speaking their own 


languages and dialects, having very distinct cultural traditions. 


Indian Classical Music 

The two main traditions of classical music which have been “Carnatic 
music”, found predominantly in the peninsular regions and 
“Hindustani music”, found in the northern and central parts. While 
both traditions claim Vedic origin, history indicates that the two 


traditions diverged from a common musical root since 13th century. 


Carnatic Music 

Carnatic music is a system of music commonly associated with the 
southern part of the Indian subcontinent, with its area roughly 
confined to four modern states of India: Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Kerala, and Tamil Nadu. In contrast to Hindustani music, the main 
emphasis in Carnatic music is on vocal music; most compositions 
are written to be sung, and even when played on instruments, they 


are meant to be performed in gayaki (singing) style. 


1. Indian Music, pp 67 


2. Elements of Hindustani Classical Music 
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Carnatic music is usually performed by a small ensemble of 
musicians, consisting of a principal performer (usually a vocalist), a 
melodic accompaniment (usually a violin), a rhythm accompaniment 
(usually a mridangam), and a tambura, which acts as a drone 
throughout the performance. Other typical instruments used in 
performances may include the ghatam, kanjira, morsing, venu flute, 


veena, and chitraveena. 


Hindustani music 

Hindustani music is an Indian classical music tradition that go back 
to Vedic times, and further developed circa the 13th and 14th 
centuries AD with Persian influences and from existing religious and 
folk music. The practice of singing based on notes was popular even 
from the Vedic times where the hymns in Sama Veda, a sacred text, 
was sung as Samagana and not chanted. Developing a strong and 
diverse tradition over several centuries, it has contemporary 
traditions established primarily in India but also in Pakistan and 


Bangladesh. 


Hidustani Music comprises a magnificent assortment of musical type 
that cannot be just comprehended in few readings. And when it 
comes to classical or Hindustani music, the stature even gets 
elevated to sublime heights. Rooted in the ancient centuries of 
evolvement, the major vocal forms or styles associated with 
Hindustani classical music are dhrupad, khayal, and tarana. Other 
forms include dhamar, trivat, chaiti, kajari, tappa, ashtapadis, thumri, 
and dadra; Each of these forms are legendary in their historical 


germination, 
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A lot of information is related to various Indian Musical Forms. A 
same raga when performed in different forms produces different 
effect on the audience. Even in the same form like “khayal gayaki” 
when the bandish is performed in two different tempos, it changes 
the effect of the raga and also the mood of the audience. These 


musical forms are accounted below in brief 


Dhrupad & Dhamar 


According to Faquirullah, the author of Raga Darpan, "Dhruvapad is 
a form composed by Raj Man Singh Tomer of Gwalior. He composed 
this style with the help of Nayak Bakshoo, Bhanno, Mahmood, 
Lohang and karna!"!, Dhrupad is an old style of singing, traditionally 
performed by male singers. It is performed with a Tambura and 
a Pakhawaj as instrumental accompaniments. The lyrics, some of 
which were written in Sanskrit centuries ago, are presently often 
sung in Brajbhasha, a medieval form of North and East Indian 


languages that was spoken in Eastern India. 


The rudra veena, an ancient string instrument, is used in 
instrumental music in dhrupad.Dhrupad music is primarily devotional 
in theme and content. The great Indian musician Tansen sang in the 
dhrupad style. It contains recitals in praise of particular deities. 
Dhrupad compositions begin with a relatively long and acyclic nom- 
tom alap, A lighter form of dhrupad, to the 14-beat “Dhamar taal” is 


called a Dhamar. It is sung primarily during the festival of Holi. 


1. Significance of compositional forms in Hindustani classical music, pp 18,21 
2. The Music of India 


3. Elements of Hindustani Classical Music, pp 20 
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Khayal 

Khayal literally means imagination, thought or fancy. Khayal is that 
vocal genre of all North Indian vocal styles which gives its performers 
the greatest opportunity and also the greatest challenge to display 
the depth and breadth of their musical knowledge and skills. Khayal 
has dominated the performing art for past 150 years. Khayal is the 
genre of improvisational music, and hence it is the study of artist’s 
creative individuality and ability to render a unique khayal at each 


performance. Despite the presumed freedom in khayal singing, 


it is structured upon three main characteristics: (i) the Raga (melodic 
mode), the Taal (meter) and the cheez (composition), (ii) the types of 
improvisation which are acceptable for Khayal such as alap, taan, 
boltaan and sargam, and (iii) the placement of these material for 
creation of aesthetically and technically balanced performance. 
Khayal is not only a distinguished, richly evolved improvisational 
music genre, but also a study of cultural history of India since 
thirteenth century onwards. In Khayal form of gayaki, there are three 


variations of bandish: 


Vilambit bandish: A slow and steady melodic composition, usually in 
largo to adagio speeds. 


Madhyalaya bandish: A medium tempo melodic competition, usually 
set in andante to allegretto speeds. 


Drut bandish: A fast tempo melodic composition, usually set to 
allegretto speed or faster. 


1. Form in Indian Music, pp 58 
2. The Music of India: pp. 10 
3. ibid, pp 36-37 
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Tarana 

In the words of Thakur Jaidev Singh, an influential commentator on 
Indian music: Tarana was entirely an invention of Khusrau. Tarana is 
a Persian word meaning a song. Tillana is a corrupt form of this 
word. True, Khusrau had before him the example of Nirgit songs 
using “suskakshar” (meaningless words) and “patakshar” (mnemonic 
syllables of the mridang). Such songs were in vogue at least from the 
time of Bharat. But generally speaking, the Nirgit used hard 
consonants. Khusrau introduced two innovations in this form of vocal 
music. Firstly, he introduced mostly Persian words with soft 
consonants. Secondly, he so arranged these words that they bore 
some sense. He also introduced a few Hindi words to complete the 
sense It was only Khusrau’s genius that could arrange these words 
in such a way to yield some meaning. Composers after him could not 
succeed in doing so, and the tarana became as meaningless as the 


ancient Nirgit 


Thunmri 

The Hindi word Thumri is said to be derived from the term 
"Thumakna" meaning an attractive gait. So, literary meaning is the 
song having attractive - rather sensuous, gait of melody and rhythm. 
Thumri is usually sung at the end of khayal concerts It is said to have 
begun in Uttar Pradesh with the court of Nawab Wajid Ali Shah. 
There are three types of thumri: poorab ang, Lucknavi and Punjabi 
thumri. The lyrics are typically in a proto-Hindi language called Brij 


Bhasha and are usually romantic. 


1. ibid, pp 37-38 
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Tappa 

Tappa is a form of Indian semi-classical vocal music whose specialty 
is its rolling pace based on fast, subtle, knotty construction. It 
originated from the folk songs of the camel riders of Punjab and was 
developed as a form of classical music by Mian Ghulam Nabi Shori 
or Shori Mian, a court singer for Asaf-Ud-Dowlah, the Nawab of 
Awadh 


Chaiti 

Chaiti are a semi-classical songs sung in the Hindu calendar month 
of Chait.These songs are rendered during the Holy month of Sri 
Rama Navami in March/April. It falls under light classical form of 
Hindustani classical music. The songs typically has the name of Lord 


Rama. Some of the popular singers of Chaiti are Girija Devi etc. 


Kajari 

Kajari derived from the Hindi word Kajra, or Kohl, is a genre of semi- 
classical singing, popular in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. It is often used 
to describe the longing of a maiden for her lover as the black 
monsoon cloud come hanging in the summer skies, and the style is 


notably sung during the rainy season 


Ashtpadi 


Ashtapadis or Ashtapadi are Indian hymns where the music has 
eight lines (steps) within each composition. Each ashtapadi song is 
set in a special raga (an Indian musical mode) and tala. It is a rhyme 
of eternal love and supreme devotion. The literal meaning of 


"ashtapadi" is "eight steps." 


1. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Religious_music#Hindu_music 
2. Ibid, pp 23 
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Devotional forms of music 


Devotional or religious songs are a prominent feature in the Indian 
system of music and _ include aé_ variety of _ traditions. 
Bhajans or kirtans are Hindu devotional songs or music compositions 


used for worship or offering prayers. 


Bhajans 

Bhajans have evolved with times and include devotees like Mirabai, 
a mystic famous for her songs of worship for Lord 
Krishna. Bhajans are not just a form of worship or prayer but are 
meant to incite ‘bhakti’ or devotion and ‘bhav’ or feeling in both the 


singer and listener. While bhajans can be sung individually, 


Kirtans 

kirtans are usually a group performance and are also referred to as 
sankirtans to refer to the congregational element. This form in itself 
contains a lot of information for various research subjects. 
They include chanting of hymns or mantras and are the major form 
of devotional in the Vaishnava or Bhakti tradition of the saint- 
reformer of Sri Chaitanya Mahaprabhu of Bengal and the Sikh 
tradition of Gurmat Sangeet in devotion of the mystic Guru Nanak of 
Punjab. The Chaitanya style of kirtan involves fervent singing, 
dancing, and lyrical story-telling of the Lord with rhythmic drumming 
patterns using the dhol, while the Gurmat style involves singing and 
playing the hymns of the Sikh scripture Guru Granth Sahib with 


unique instruments like rabaab, sarangi, and dilruba. 


Devotional music is not confined to the realms of temples or 


gurudwaras but is also performed openly, even in trains as done by 
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the wandering minstrels known as Bauls in Bengal. The Bauls claim 
to carry the music tradition of the Bhakti movement as well as the 
mystic discipline of the Sufis and are believers in simplicity of 
religion, celebrating celestial love. The Bauls are easily identified by 


their trademark saffron robes and instruments like the ektara, 


Folk Music 

India’s tradition and culture to a great extent revolves round music 
and spirituality. And in the ancient times, it was combined to achieve 
a better purpose in life. Folk music and dance however were an 
exception to this because here the purpose was to celebrate life for 
various reasons. As vast is the Indian culture, caste and 


communities, equally variant are the folk music present in India. 


There are more than fifty types of Folk music in India that has 
something different to offer to the audience. Folk music for Bhangra, 
Dandiya have fast pace tunes whereas Gharba, Koli have medium 
paced melody. The music set up for Lavani, moves from slow to fast. 


Similarly, with other folk music also there is lot of variety observed. 


The musical instrument used for folk music also varies from region to 
region. However, the common ones are Dhol (Drums), Bansuri 
(Flute), Pungi (Blow Pipe), Manjeera (Hand cymbals). These are the 
basic instruments used for folk music but the usage of each 
instrument may be more or less depending upon the folk dance. For 
instance, if it's a Bhangra more of Dhol can be heard, if its Tera talli 


more of Manjeera is used and so on. 


1. Encyclopaedia Of Indian Folk Music, Amrita Priyamvada, pp 22-40 


2. www.swarganga.org/folk-music/ 
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Folk music has even given musical instruments to Indian music. A 
popular Indian musical instrument Sarangi is said to be developed 
from a Rajasthan folk music instrument. The acceptability rate of 
Folk music is so high that even after all these years of existence; its 
popularity has not reduced. On the contrary, it has gained more 


popularity and spread out of its regional boundaries. 


Bihu 

Bihu is the festival of New Year of Assam falling on mid April. This is 
a festival of nature and mother earth where the first day is for the 
cows and buffalos. Second day is for the man. Bihu dances and 
songs accompanied by traditional drums and wind instruments are 


essential part of this festival. 


Uttarakhani Music 

Uttarakhandi folk music had its root in the lap of nature. The pure 
and blessed music have the feel and the touch of nature and 
subjects related to nature. The folk music primarily is related to the 
various festivals, religious traditions, folk stories and simple life of the 
people of Uttarakhand. Thus the songs of Uttarakhand are a true 
reflection of the Cultural Heritage and the way people lives their lives 
in the Himalayas. Musical instruments used inUttarakhand music 
include the dhol, damoun, turri, ransingha, dholki, daur, thai, 
bhankora and masakbhaja. Tabla and harmonium are also used, but 


to a lesser extent. The main languages are Kumaoni and Garhwali. 


1. ibid, pp 42-60 


2. www.swarganga.org/folk-music/ 
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Lavani 

Lavani comes from the word Lavanya which means beauty. This is 
one of the most popular forms of dance and music that is practiced 
all over Maharashtra. It has in fact become a necessary part of the 
Maharashtrian folk dance performances. Traditionally, the songs are 
sung by female artistes, but male artistes may occasionally 
sing Lavanis. The dance format associated with Lavani is known 
as Tamasha. Lavani is a combination of traditional song and dance, 
which particularly performed to the enchanting beats of 'Dholak’, an 
drum like instrument. Dance performed by attractive women wearing 
nine-yard saris. They are sung in a quick tempo. Lavani originated in 


the arid region of Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh 


Rabindra Sangeet 

Rabindranath Tagore was a towering figure in Indian music. Writing 
din Bengali, he created a library of over 
2,000 songs now known by Bengalis as 
‘rabindra’ sangeet'whose form is 
primarily influenced by Hindustani 
classical, | sub-classicals, | Karnatic, 
western, bauls, bhatiyali and different 
folk songs of India. Many _ singers 


in West Bengal and Bangladesh base 


their entire careers on the singing of 
Tagore musical masterpieces. The national anthem of India and 


national anthem of Bangladesh are Rabindra Sangeets. 


1. ibid, pp 92 


2. www.swarganga.org/folk-music/ 
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Information about various Music forms. 

A detail about various musical forms, in itself, is information about 
the diversity in our Indian music. But for any research subject what 
all could a researcher need to elaborate his research, other than 
books and text available on the internet. For doing research on any 
of the musical forms, a researcher needs to study a lot of related 
things to reach a conclusion, it may include the information about 
artists and their gharanas associated with that musical form, its 
technical aspects, chronological information about that form of music 


and lot more. 


The recorded material i.e. various audio recordings too are required 
for continuing the research work on these musical forms. These 
audio recordings can be; 

- Purchased from market 

- Recorded live from a concert of sitting 

- Recorded from a radio Broadcast 

- Obtained from radio Archives 

- Fetched out of Gramophone Records or Audio Cassettes 

- Borrowed from Audio Libraries 


- Downloaded from the internet 


There are ‘n’ numbers of methods to obtain these recordings. 
Information related to these sources may also be required for the 
research purposes. The 3 dimensional research work is required for 


obtaining the maximum amount of relevant results. 
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Indian Musical Instruments 


Human beings often express their feelings with body movements. 
After getting control over their body actions, humans started an 
articulated use of body gestures for expressing specific emotions 
such as joy, distress, grievance, etc. The rhythmic body movements 
such as clapping of hands, foot stomping, etc. made man to think of 
making percussion instruments. In the primary stage, man started 
making rudimentary percussion instruments, such as child’s rattle. A 
burrow in the ground covered with skin made the elementary 
‘Dundubhi’. In the due process of advancement, man started making 


percussion instruments with wood, bamboo, animal skins, and metal. 


According to NatyaShastra by Bharat Muni, the musical instruments 
are Classified in four groups — 

Tat Vadya: String instruments 

Sushir Vadya: Blowing instruments 

Awanadhha Vadya: Percussion instruments made with animal skin 
Ghan Vadya: Solid instruments or Cymbals (‘A-tonal’ instruments) 


made by hard surfaces such as metal, wood, etc. 


Tat Vadya (String instruments) 


In the earlier stage, the strings were made up with weeds, animal 
skins, hair, etc. After the technique of making metal strings was 
invented, it made great advancement. Ancient mythology states that 
string instruments were formed by the bow of Shiva. One can 
interpret it as when the ancient man got to know the sound of bow 
string while releasing the arrow out of it, the idea of making a musical 


instrument might have struck in his head and then he made such 
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bow shaped string instrument. The frequency depends upon the 
length of the string and also on the distance of the string from the 
sound bridge. After a lot of experimentation, man started making the 
ancient Veena. The instruments such as Tanpura, Veena, Sitar, 
Sarod, Sarangi, israj, Dilruba are string instruments. These string 
instruments are further divided into 4 categories — 


Plucked instruments such as Tanpura, Swar-Mandal, etc. 


Tanpura Swar-Mandal 


Stroking instruments such as Sitar and Sarod 


Sarod 


Sarangi Voilin 


1. http://www.culturalindia.net/indian-music/music-instruments. html 
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Hammered instruments such as Santoor. 


Santoor 


Sushir Vadya (Blown instruments) 


‘Sushir means a hole, so the instruments having holes from which 
air is blown for sound production are called ‘Sudhir Wadya’. These 
instruments have an air column made up with bamboo, wood or 
metal, to which there are holes for producing notes. The blown 
instruments are further divided into two categories — 


Simple blown instruments such as flute, Tutaari. 


Flute Tutaari 


Blown instruments with reeds such as Shehnai, Sundri. 


| 


Shanna Sundari 


1. Indian Musical Instruments, pp 45 
2. Image source : www.google.com, www.daviantart.com, www. flikr.com 


3. http://www.culturalindia.net/indian-music/music-instruments. html 
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Awanadhha_Vadya_ (Percussion instruments) — ‘Awanadhha’ 
means ‘to cover over or conceal’, so these instruments have a sound 
box with covering of skin. The ‘Bhoomi Dundudhi’ is the most ancient 
instrument of such kind. According to the making procedure and 


playing technique, the percussion instruments are divided such as — 


Played with stroke of fingers such as Khanjira, Duff etc. 


Khanjira 


Sambal Nagada 


1. Indian Musical Instruments, pp 45 
2. Image source : www.google.com 


3. http://www.culturalindia. net/indian-music/music-instruments. html 
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Played with the palms of both the hands, such as Pakhawaj, 


Mridangam 


Pakhawaj Mridangam 


Played with a thread attached at the middle portion with holding at 


centre point, such as Damroo. 


Damroo 


Played with palms as well as fingers, such as Tabla, Dholak etc. 


Dholak 


Tabla 


1. ibid, pp 45-46 
2. Image source : www.google.com 


3. http://www.swarganga.org/articles/details. php?id=6 
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Ghan Vadya (Solid instruments) 


‘Ghan’ means solid, so these instruments are solid in state, not 
hollow in shape. These instruments are made with a variety of 
materials such as stone, bones, horns, wood, metals, etc. These 
instruments are further classified in 3 groups. They are as follows — 
Played with contact, such as Chipli, Taal 


Chioli 


Taal 


Played with a stick or hammer, such as JalTarang, KaashthaTarang, 
Ghanta 


2 
bt 


—— 
as 


Jal Taran 
2 Kaashtha Tarang Ghanta 


Played with rotation or free movement, such as Ghunghroo, 
Ghantika, Rattle etc. 


Ghantika 


Ghunghroo 
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Though they have attractive tonal quality, these solid instruments are 
basically a-tonal, i.e. they cannot produce various note on the same 
instruments, so they are used for maintaining the tempo or rhythm. 
So, one can find the use of solid instruments in other genres such as 


folk, film music, applied music rather than in classical music. 


Information Related to Indian Musical Instruments 

The classification of instruments given above is in itself is a brief 
information about Indian musical instruments, which are a result of 
constant research by musicologists and scholars. Most of the 
musical forms are incomplete without the use of these instruments. 


Information about any Indian musical Instrument may be related to: 


- Its origin and invention and types 

- Material used for making it 

- Its manufacturers 

- Its playing technicalities and style 

- Its traditional value 

- Artists popular for playing that instruments 
- Modifications since its origin 


- Comparative study between two instruments 


There are several other minute subjects related to that instrument, so 
there is a vast scope research on any instrument from several 
aspects. This information may be a subject of research for any 
research scholar. 


1. ibid, pp 76 
2. _http://www.swarganga.org/articles/details. php ?id=6 
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Artists, Scholars and Musicologists 


Indian music is a form of fine art and is always blessed with 
performing artists in every form of Indian music, scholars who gave 
new dimensions to Indian music and musicologists who at each step 
of advancement kept control over the precision and purity of Indian 


music. 


As a person is known by the name of his father, an artist is known by 
the name of his teacher (Guru). Role of Guru in North Indian 
Classical Music is of utmost importance. He is a central figure in the 
system of classical music in India and has the most important role to 
play in the growth and development of the musician as an artist. A 
musician's Guru is arranged early on in one's formitive years and he 
continues to be a dicisive figure throught his lifetime. The student's 
connection itself is form the the Guru. The Guru conducts the daily 
regimen of practice and learning, and regulating all facets of the 


musical growth of the disciple (Shishya) 


Earlier, the contact between the Guru and the disciple was even 
more intimate. The student lived with or near the guru and attended 
to the needs of the rhythm of his/her household- shopping, cleaning, 
cooking, and serving whenever called upon. In a ceremony early in 
the relationship, a thread was tied around the wrist of the student, 
symbolically binding him or her into a permanent relationship. The 
student was usually financially dependent on the Guru as well, so 
the student was not free to come and go at will. The music, of 
course, was the bond, and assumed a role as language of 


communication, devotion, and profession. The guru taught the music 
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directly through oral repetition- hear, repeat, practice, repeat, hear 
again, practice. An entire body of knowledge of Ragaa and Taal was 
accumulated slowly along with the technical abilities which had to be 
executed with greater and greater refinement and discernment of 


ear. 


The student was continually required to prove that he or she was 
ready for the next step. The Guru’s knowledge was a highly guarded 
treasure and not just given out at the student’s request. The years of 
slowly measured progress and refinement developed attitudes of 
patience, respect, and humility in the student. This is readily 


apparent in the music. 


The teacher is of a musical family implied by the guru-as-the-father 
(or mother) and is called a Gharana (from ghar, ‘house’). Another 
word, Khandan (family) is also heard, but it refers more to the 
bloodlines and inter-marriages of musical families. The Gharana 
system also includes the inherited musical style of a teacher 
including the selection of Ragaas, and compositions within them, as 
well as the choices of how to expand the Ragaa in performance. The 
Gharana system was especially powerful in the old days of 
aristocratic patronage, where geographic centrality in a Gharana was 
implicit. Many such Gharanas are known by their court names: 

There is a rich tradition of Gharanas in classical Hindustani music. 
The music Gharanas are also called styles. These schools or 
Gharanas have their basis in the traditional mode of musical training 
and education. Every Gharana has its own distinct features. The 
main area of difference between Gharanas is the manner in which 


the notes are sung. The concept of a Guru- Shishya leads to the 
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development of Gharanas. The Gharanas emerge from the creative 
style of a genius, who gives existing structures a totally new 
approach, form and interpretation. The new approach, form and 
interpretation apply to include the tone of the voice, the pitch, the 
inflexions and the intonations, and the specific application of the 
various nuances. Let's have a quick look at popular Gharanas of 


Hindustani classical music. 


Gwalior Gharana - This is the oldest among all the Khayal Gayaki 
(vocal) styles. The distinctive feature of this style of singing has been 
noted as its lucidity and simplicity. 

Founders - Ustad Hassu Khan, Ustad Haddu Khan, Ustad Nathu 
Khan 

Exponents - Bal Krishna Bua _ Ichalkaranjikar, Vishnu Digambar 
Paluskar, Pandit Omkarnath Thakur, Krishnarao Shankar rao Pandit, 
Veena Sahasrabuddhe and Malini Rajurkar, Yashwant bua Joshi, 
L.K. Pandit 


Agra Gharana-The Agra Gharana places great importance on 
developing forcefulness and deepness in the voice so that the notes 
are powerful and resonant. 

Founders- Haji Sujan Khan, Ustad Ghagghe Khuda Baksh 
Exponents-The important singers of this Gharana are Faiyyaz Khan 
(Prem Piya), Vilayat Hussaiin khan (Pran Piya) Latafat Hussein Khan 
and Dinkar Kakini. Jitendra Abhisheki, 


Kirana Gharana - It derives its name from the birthplace of Abdul 


Kharim Khan of Kirana near Kurukshetra. In the Kirana style of 
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singing, the swara is used to create an emotional mood by means of 
elongation and use of Kana-s. 

Founders - Abdul Karim Khan and Abdul Wahid Khan 

Exponents - Hirabhai Barodekar, Begum Akhtar, Bhimsen Joshi, 


Gangubai Hangal and Prabha Atre. 


Jaipur - Atrauli Gharana- The most distinctive feature of the Jaipur 
Gharana can be best described as its complex and melodic form 
which arises out of the involutedly and undulating phrases that 
comprise the piece. 

Founders - Ustad Alladiya Khan 

Exponents - Alladiya Khan, Mallikarjun Mansur, Kesarbhai Kerkar, 
Kishori Amonkar, Shruti Sadolikar, Padma Talwalkar and Ashwini 
Bhide Deshpande. 


Rampur Sahaswan Gharana- The Rampur Sahaswan Gharana 
there is a stress on the clarity of swara in this style and the 
development and elaboration of the raga is done through a stepwise 
progression. 

Founders - Ustad Inayat Khan 

Exponents - Ghulam Mustafa Khan, Ustad Nissar Hussain Khan, 


Ustad Rashid Khan, Sulochana and Brihaspati. 


Patiala Gharana - Patiala Gharana is regarded as an offshoot of the 
Delhi Gharana. The Patiala Gharana is characterized by the use of 
greater rhythm play and by Layakari with the abundant use of Bols, 
particularly Bol-tans. 

Founders - Ustad Fateh Ali Khan and Ustad Ali Baksh 
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Exponents - The major singers of the Patiala Gharana are Bade 
Ghulam Ali Khan, Ajoy Chakravarti, Raza Ali Khan, Beghum Akhtar, 


Nirmala Deni, Naina Devi, Parveen Sultana and others. 


Delhi Gharana - The Delhi Ghaana was represented by Tanras 
Khan and Shabbu Khan. The highlights of Delhi Gharana are 
pleasing vistaar and exquisite compositions. 

Founders - Ustad Mamman Khan 

Exponents - Some of the notable exponents of Delhi Gharana are 
Chand Khan, Nasir Anmed Khan, Usman Khan, Iqbal Anmed Khan 
and Krishna Bisht. 


Bhendi Bazaar Gharana - The most distinctive feature of the Bhendi 
Bazaar Gharana is the presentation of Khayal, which is open voice, 
using Akar. There is a stress on breath-control and singing of long 
passages in one breath is highly regarded in this Gharana 

Founders - Ustad Chajju Khan 

Exponents - The important singers of this Gharana are Ustad Aman 
Ali Knan, Shashikala Koratkar and Anjanibai Malpekar. 


Benaras Gharana - The Benaras Gharana evolved as a result of 
great lilting style of khayal singing known by Thumri singers of 
Benaras and Gaya. 

Founders - Pt Gopal Mishra 

Exponents - The chief exponents of the Benaras Gharana are Rajan 


Mishra, Sajan Mishra, Girija Devi and others. 


Mewati Gharana - The Mewati Gharana gives importance to 


developing the mood of the raga through the notes forming it and its 
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style is Bhava Pradhan. It also gives equal importance to the 
meaning of the text. 

Founders - Ghagge Nazir Khan. 

Exponents - The exponents of the Mewati Gharana are Pandit 


Jasraj, Moti Ram, Mani Ram, Sanjeev Abhyankar and others. 


There are also gharanas for thumris. In the Benaras thumri, the 
words in the text of a song are musically embellished to bring out 
their meaning. The Lucknow gharana_ presents _ intricately 
embellished and delicate thumris that are explicit in their eroticism. 
The principal feature of the thumri of the Patiala gharana is its 
incorporation of the tappa from the Punjab region. It is with this tappa 
element that the gharana makes its impact, departing from the 
khayal-dominated Benaras thumris and the dance-oriented Lucknow 


thumris. 


Although vocal music has always been the mainstay of Hindustani 
classical music, one of the most spectacular features of India's rich 
musical tradition is the evolution of a wide range of musical 
instruments - percussion, wind and string instruments. As in its vocal 
counterpart, in the context of Indian classical instruments, the 
characteristics of a gharana for each instrument would include the 
structure, tuning system and the tonality of the instruments together 
with specific application of "tantrakari baaz" or the vocabulary of the 
instrument. The concept of hereditary musicians was not confined to 
vocal music alone. Hence there are also gharanas in instrumental 


music. 


1. Indian Classical Music and Gharana Tradition, Ramanlal C. Mehta 
2. Ibid, pp 34-35 
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The gharans for various wind and string instruments like sitar are 
Imdadkhani (Etawah) Gharana, (Sitar, Surbahar), Maihar gharana, 
Bishnupur gharana, Sufiana Gharana of Kashmir (Santoor), Senia 
Gharana, Indore Gharana, , Jaipur Gharana and _ Bishanpur 


Gharana 


The gharanas of the tabla are Lucknow, Delhi, Ajrada, Punjab, 
Benaras and Farukkabad, among others. The gharanas of the 
pakhawaj, an instrument established earlier than the tabla, are not 
named after places but after their main protagonists like Kudau 


Singh and Panse. 


Like Vocal and Instrumental Music, Dance forms, too have gharana 
system. Kathak performers today generally draw their lineage from 
three major schools of Kathak: Jaipur ,Lucknow and the Banaras 
gharana (born in the courts of the Kachwaha Rajput kings, the 
Nawab of Oudh, and Varanasi respectively); there is also a less 
prominent (and later) Raigarh gharana which became famous for its 


own distinctive compositions. 
Information about artists, scholars and musicologists 


A topic related to any artist may require the information about the 
gharana, the artist belongs too, but there is a lot more information 
required to be worked on. That information may include their 
personal details, photographs, contact information, future concerts, 
live or studio recordings, press releases, tour guides, awards 
received and so on. Some artists publish their biographies and 
experiences. Some artists who are aware of the power of internet 
and networking, mark their presence on the internet by making their 
website or associating themselves with some social networking 


websites "" 
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Technical Advancements and Researches 


Let us categorise the topic in two parts for understanding it with ease 
- Technical advancements in Indian music 


- Researches in new dimensions of Indian music 


Technical advancements in Indian music 
Indian music is more of an oral traditional music. Since thousands of 
years, new advancements took place to making it more and more 
popular and interesting, the first and most important technical 
advancement occurred with the invention of gramophone. That 
helped musicians to listen and learn from others. However a lot of 
experimentation has been done at times. Some major of these 
advances include; 

- Electronic instruments 

- Advancements in Recording 


- Emergence of internet as a source of information 


Electronic Instruments: An electronic musical instrument is a 
musical instrument that produces its sounds using electronics. Such 
an instrument sounds by outputting an electrical audio signal that 
ultimately drives a loudspeaker. Electronic musical instruments are 
now widely used in most styles of music. Instruments like electronic 
tanpura”!, is the most basic electronic instrument that is seen 


commonly among musicians nowadays. 


An electronic tanpura is an electronic instrument that replicates the 
sound of an Indian string instrument known as the tanpura. For many 


musicians the electronic tanpura is a practical commodity. It delivers 
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a passable substitute for a real, live tanpura. Certainly, it is much 
easier and less expensive than maintaining a live tanpura player. 
However, the electronic tanpura is a poor substitute when compared 
to a good tanpura in expert hands as the tones it creates lack the 
dynamics of a live musician, producing a mechanical, repetitive 
sound. Another such important electronic instrument is electronic 
Tabla, Just like electronic tanpura, it is electronic version of table and 
has pre recorded set of talas in various forms. It is very helpful for 


artists for the purpose of practice. 


Such basic electronic instruments proved their importance and are 


now indispensible part of Indian music 


Advancements in Recording: Recording is not a new thing in 
Indian music, but the advancement and application of recording has 
advanced a lot in recent days. A lot of digital musical formats have 
been introduced. A lot of small gadgets including mobile phone are 
capable of recording; this is a very important advancement for Indian 
music. Students and artists can now record whatever they want and 


wherever they want. 


Emergence of internet as a source of information: |nternet with 
its many uses is mostly used as a source of information. The internet 
has become the best source of information as there is nothing on 
which you cannot find information by browsing the internet, whether 
about Indian music, musical instruments, musicians, history, country 
music, sociology, chronology, sound engineering, recordings, 


religious music, movie, jobs or education related to music. What with 
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online encyclopedias and different sites on various subjects to gather 


information about a topic is no longer a hard task to do. 


Internet is not just a source of information. It is the BEST source of 


information for any field of study and research. 


Researches in Indian music 


Indian Music is a result of immense research and improvisation since 
thousands of years. Several stories are associated with the power of 
Indian music, happening of rains by singing Raga Malhar, lightening 


of lamps by singing of raga Deepak by “Tansen”. 


Few of such topics are as follows 
- Music Therapy 
- Biomusicology 
- Music and Architecture 
- Effect of Indian music in agriculture 


- Indian music and animal breeding. 


There are several other topics too, but it is not possible to discuss 
them here. These research studies of these topics are very 
informative and at the same time, these topics requires a lot of 
information related to the strong technical background of Indian 
music, those technicalities have already been discussed previously 
in this research work. | brief is given about these topics to explain the 


role of information both as input and output, for these topics. 
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Music Therapy 

Music therapy! is an allied health profession and one of the 
expressive therapies, consisting of an interpersonal process in which 
a trained music therapist uses music and all of its facets—physical, 
emotional, mental, social, aesthetic, and spiritual—to help clients to 
improve or maintain their health. Music therapists primarily help 
clients improve their health across various domains (e.g., cognitive 
functioning, motor skills, emotional and affective development, 
behavior and social skills, and quality of life) by using music 
experiences (e.g., free improvisation, singing, songwriting, listening 
to and discussing music, moving to music) to achieve treatment 


goals and objectives. It is considered both an art and a science 


The original ragas of the Indian classical music are created 
according to the deep knowledge of harmonious consonance 
between the seven swaras and chakras. This is why indian classical 
musical compositions are found to have significant positive effect on 
the mind-body system and also have the potential to awaken the 
otherwise dormant faculties. There are several historical examples of 
the immense remedial power of the Indian classical music. For 
instance, in 1933, when the Italian dictator Mussolini was terribly 
suffering from insomnia, no medicine or therapeutic mode could help 
him get sleep. Pt. Omkarnath Thakur"! was visiting Europe“! around 
that time. When he heard of Mussolini’s affliction, he agreed to 


perform remedial musical program to allay the latter’s sufferings. 


1. http:/www.worldwidewords.org/turnsofphrase/tp-bio1.htm 
2. As told by Sh. R.S.Rajan, while a discussion on the topic 
3. http://mysterious-dimensions.blogspot.in/2008_07_01_archive.html 
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His performance of the raga puriya indeed worked magically and 
Mussolini went into deep sleep within half-an-hour. This and similar 
incidents attracted the attention of many contemporary musicians, 


scientists and physicians and triggered research in music therapy. 


Music Therapy "! is just an emerging discipline in India that warrants 
more research in this area to make it evidence based. The existence 
of Music Therapy as a belief system and the integrated approach in 
treatment of diseases advocated by medical professionals in the 
clinical arena has made them turn favourably towards Music as a 
promising therapy. The potentials of the ancient healing roots of 
Indian Music like Nada Yoga, Vedic chanting and Ragachikitsa have 
been recognized by various medical professionals, psychologists 
and musicologists and music therapists, making them engage in 
more and more of experimental studies which might strengthen and 
vouch for the efficacy of Indian music and to make music therapy an 


evidence based practice 


Biomusicology 


Most of us are involved daily with music in some form, whether we 
make it ourselves, hear others making it, or are invigorated or 
oppressed according to taste by its mechanical reproduction in public 
places. But nobody knows why the human species is in general so 
attached to music or why it should be such a powerful invoker of 


mood and memory. 


1. http://www.wfmt.info/Musictherapyworld/showarticle.php?articletoshow=167 
2. http://www.worldwidewords.org/turnsofphrase/tp-bio1.htm 
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Researchers have in various ways been searching for answers to 
these questions for many years, but it is only recently that they have 
begun to regard their work as a sub-discipline within the study of 


music which they have named biomusicology. 


Music and Architecture 

There has been a tremendous development in architectural 
concepts. In the past, we had obtained a complete symphony 
through the architectural works. Presently, we invent flexible, 
dynamic architectural models by integrating music wave frequencies 
using computer simulation programs or by de-constructing forms into 


free separate pixels. 


The branches of arts are unified in one connected chain. Each 
branch is affected by the others, thus the branches of music and 
architecture. Similarly, in both fields, we shall find an amazing 
symmetry between their elements. In the past, the architectural work 
was considered as a huge existence containing many signs and 
meanings. If we stress upon the architectural forms and their outlines 
of plans and elevations, we will find by chance that these forms 
represent a beautiful portrait of art, which provides the same feelings 


when we listen to an enjoyable music symphony. 


First of all, let us explain that the art of music shows an interaction 
between the taste and sensitive affections of both the composer and 
the listener. Therefore, music can be defined as: an emotion case 
affecting one person who uses his talent to translate it to a musical 
art. The success of this work whether that emotion case will convey 


the listener or not... 


oF 


Art of music consists of: 


A- 


? 


. 


Composer: is a person who produces a valuable work as 
specified by his sense, type of dominating emotion and his natural 
talent. 

Listener: is a person who listens to the musical work and receives 
the composer’s message. Each listener has a different aural 
sense, thus the sound tone, its purity, its instrument type and the 
musical hall...etc . 

Musical work: is a sonic existence that comes out through a 
single instrument or more. It contains melodies and wave 
frequencies carrying the composer's sentimental feelings. This 
work contains a mixture relating to rhythm, harmony, unity and 
variety. The successful work depends on _ simplicity, true 
expression, sonic purity, quality of instruments and creation 
of charming melodies and freedom from boring & repeating 


rhythms. 


The comparison between architecture & music will reveal that, the 


architectural design process has the same components & elements, 


which are consisting of: 


A- Designer 
B- User 


C- Architectural work 


If we recognize the literal meaning of architecture, we will find that, 
the same emotion case as in music- affect a person who uses his 
talents to translate this emotion producing sketches or creating 3D 
models. The success of the architectural works depends on many 


factors including Depth of study, Full analysis, Cultural grade and 
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reaching top aesthetics of formation through designer's ability of 


creation & innovation. 


The architectural work is similar to the musical work as both contain 
the same mixture of rhythm, unity, variety and harmony. If we watch 
the outlines of the successful high formative architecture from the 
outside view, we will find high artistic value and will be surprised with 
musical sentences. Usually, we were obtaining most pure musical 


symphonies through the outlines of architecture as follows:- 


Arches and colonnades (Fig. A) will be transformed to music pieces 


Columns (Fig. B) to drums hits or organs of church (Fig. C) 


Transparency of glass curtain walls to the most pure voice (Fig. D) 


The closed forms to (Opera Soprano tunes). 


The spaces between forms to music pauses. 


The floors and slabs will be changed to musical notes. 


C - Organs D - Curtain wall 


1. Mutual realtion role between music and architecture In design, ,Khaled 
Mohamed Dewidar, E-hournal dated 


2. Http://Shams.Academia.Edu/ 
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The Piano House, Music And Architecture Combined 


Located in the city of Huainan, An Hui Province, this Piano House is 


an example of how music and architecture can merge into an 
exquisite piece of art, whose functionality is only surpassed by its 
beauty. 

The purpose of the building is to increase tourism to the newly 
developed area and, at the same time, it serves as a place where 
music students from the local college can practice and perform. The 
lustrous piano and the transparent violin leaning against it, are the 
two components of this building. The entrance to the piano house 
upstairs goes through the glass violin, on aa multi level staircase 


constructed from steel. 


1. http://inthralld.com/2012/03/beautiful-piano-house-in-china/ 
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Effect of Indian music on plants and animals 


This is a question that has been studied and debated for decades. 
Studies have shown that vegetation can grow quicker, taller, and 


germinate sooner when consistently exposed to music. 


In Dorothy Retallack's book "The Sound of Music and Plants," 
Retallack lists the effects that classical and rock music had on 
plants.” In her experiments, the plants that were exposed to 
classical and Indian sitar music leaned toward the speakers and 


began to grow and flourish. 


Retallack's experiments on tones showed that plants exposed to the 
same tone continuously, died, while plants exposed three hours a 
day flourished, even more so than plants not subjected to any tone. 
This experiment proved that too much music, no matter the type, can 


harm plants more than no music at all. 


We all have heard in stories about gathering of cows around losr. 
Krishna whenever he used to play his flute. It has been been a topic 
of research. Researchers have proved that cows are happier to be 
milked if classical music is played. There is research from Belfast 
Queens University that suggests classical music relaxes Asian 
elephants. Cows gather round musicians. When the music stops the 


cows drift away. 


1. The Sound of Music and Plants , pp 23,45 
2. http:/www.helium.com/items/989723-how-music-can-help-plant-growth 


3. http://www. indiavision.com/news/article/featured/237 152/ 
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An article by MIT-Harvard students in Science 2007 concludes that 
animals are indifferent to music and new world monkeys such as the 
marmoset and the cotton-top tamarinds dislike music, but if they are 


forced to hear music, they prefer slow tempos rather than fast ones. 


Events and Happenings 


The information under this header contains the day-to-day 
information that is required by research scholars, students of Indian 
music, artists, musicians and music lovers. This information helps 
the research scholars to gather information for their respective 
research topics. Though any of the following information too, can be 
a topic for research too. Information areas that come under this 


category are as follows. 


Musical concerts & sittings 
Live Indian music is generally is performed in concerts and private 


sittings, most of the concerts are free for audience as the expenses 
are bear by organizers but some of the concerts on large scale are 
paid too. Private sittings are organized by music lovers and 
information about music concerts is circulated by invitation cards and 
newspapers. Now days internet and social networking sites are also 
a great medium to get the information about such events. Music 
promoting websites put the information about such events on their 


respective websites. 


Organizations promoting Indian music 
One of the most important information for Indian musicians is about 


music promoting organizations that give chance to upcoming artists 
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and provide them a stage to show their skills. There are a lot of 
organizations promoting Indian music at large scale. It is not possible 
to talk about all of them but still a few important and popular music 


organizations are as below 


Indian Council for Cultural Relations(ICCR) 
The ICCR was founded in 1950 by Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, independent India’s first 
Education Minister. The Council helps 


formulate and implement policies pertaining to 


India’s external cultural relations, to foster 

mutual understanding between India and other countries and to 
promote cultural exchanges with other peoples. ICCR's programmes 
include foreign cultural festivals in India, Indian festivals abroad, the 
sending and receiving of cultural troupes, the holding of exhibitions 
and of conferences and seminars both in India and abroad, inviting 
distinguished world personalities to India, sponsoring the visits of 
Indian scholars and artistes abroad, and providing a platform for 


upcoming artistes to present their talent globally. 


‘ Govt. of NCT of Delhi for music, dance, drama & 
|| £ fine arts which has been engaged in the task of 


Sahitya Kala Parishad 
Sahitya Kala Parishad, the Cultural wing of the 


cultural and artistic awareness in the Capital ever 


“I ©) nurturing and fostering these arts and creating a 
a’ 


" since its inception in 1968. It was registered under 


1. www.iccrindia.net 


2. www.artandculture.delhigovt.nic.in/sahitya/default.htm 
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the Society's Registration Act, 1860 on July 31st, 1975. The 
Parishad has been pursuing multifarious activities in order to enrich 


the cultural ethos of the Capital and inculcate an artistic awareness. 


Sangeet Natak academy 
The Sangeet Natak Akademi!” - 
India's national academy for 


music, dance and drama - is the Myers yeas rea ein) 


first National Academy of the arts set-up by the Republic of India. It 
was created on 31st of May 1952.As the apex body specializing in 
the performing arts of the country, the Akademi also renders advice 
and assistance to the Government of India in the task of formulating 
and implementing policies and programmes in the field.Additionally, 
the Akademi carries a part of the responsibilities of the state for 


fostering cultural contacts between various regions in India, and 


between India and the world. 


Spic Macay 

The Society for the Promotion of 
Indian Classical Music And Culture 
Amongst Youth, often known by its initials (SPIC MACAY)#IS!, is a 


voluntary youth movement which promotes Indian classical music, 


Indian classical dance, and other aspects of Indian culture; it is also 
a movement with chapters in over 300 towns and cities all over the 
world. SPIC MACAY was established by Dr. Kiran Seth in 1977 at IIT 
Delhi. 


1. http:/Awww.sangeetnatak.org/index.html 
2. http://spicmacay.com/ 
3. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/SPIC_MACAY 
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It seeks to foster the exchange of traditional Indian values and to 
generate awareness of the cultural traditions and heritage of India. In 
order to achieve its goals, SPICMACAY organizes concerts, lectures, 


demonstrations, informal discussions, and seminars 


There are few other organizations working in the same direction. 
These organizations provide opportunities for artists all over the 
country to perform in various programs and seminars. Let us see 


some popular conferences and seminars in Indian music. 
ITC-Sangeet Research Academy 
z=—, ITC Limited established the prestigious ITC 


Sangeet Research Academy (ITC-SRA) in 1977 with 


the objective of preserving and promoting Hindustani 


Classical Music. ITC-SRA has played a major role to 
revive and nurture India's rich heritage of Hindustani Classical Music. 
This rich musical tradition, a national treasure trove, would have 
otherwise worn out with the passage of time and become a part of 
history. 

ITC-SRA enshrines the principles that nurture the past to build the 
future. More importantly, it embodies the underlying philosophy and 
spirit of this art form. 

Among its many features are a glossary of terms, summaries of 
musical concepts, annotated audio clips of the recitals of prominent 
musicians from the principal gharana, and a short history of ITC- 


SRA.are there on the website of ITC Sangeet Research Academy. 


1. Attp://www.webindia123.com/music/festival/guni.htm 


2. http://www.itcsra.org/sra_index/sra_index.asp 
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Music Conferences & Seminars 

Various organizations organize 1-3 day music conferences where 
artists from all over the country perform. Some of them also organize 
seminars, these organizations helps in promoting Indian music and 
give a platform to eminent as well as new artists and performers. 


Few of these annual conferences are listed below 


Gunidas Sangeet Sammelan 

An internationally known music festival Gunidas Sangit Sammelan 
was first presented under the aegis of Maharashtra Lalit Kala Nidhi 
way back in 1977 by the legendary Hindustani classical vocalist 
Pandit C. R. Vyas in memory of the famed classical music doyen of 
the Agra gharana, Pandit Jagganathbuwa Purohit. Top classical 
musicians of India, both vocalists and instrumentalists perform in this 
festival. One of the most patronized and popular sangeeta 
sammelans, it started in Mumbai and now is held in Mumbai, Kolkata 


( in December) and Delhi ( in February) every year. 


Harivilabh Sangeet Mahasabha 
Shree Baba Harivallabh Sangeet 


Sammelan, the oldest festival of Indian 


Classical Music in the world, is organized in the last weekend of 
December every year at the sacred seat of music, the Samadhi of 
Baba Harivallabh — a saint and an exponent of Hindustani Classical 
Music. 

The first Sammelan was held in 1875 at the sacred Samadhi situated 
at Shri Devi Talab, in Jalandhar. Since then it has been held every 


year. The Sangeet Sammelan which has grown from strength to 


1. http://harballabh.org/aboutharballabh.htm 
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strength in the last 136 years has been attracting audiences and 
artists from all across the country and abroad. All prominent artists of 
Hindustani Classical Music from India and Pakistan have come and 
performed at the Harivallabh Sangeet Sammelan at one time or the 


other during the last 136 years. 


Saptak (Ahmadabad) 

A group of performers and music connoisseurs 

in Ahmedabad started on a journey in 1980 The 

quest was to connect with all those who were 

associated with Indian classical music!) — as a performer, as a 
student or as a rasika (listener). The initiative had the blessings of 
two legends of Indian Classical Music — Pt. Ravishankar and Pt. 
Kishan Maharaj. Nearly 30 years later, the spark of inspiration 
continues to burn bright, lighting up the path for newer initiatives that 
continue to evolve. 

Scholarships for music students 

Some organizations like ICCR, Spic-Macay etc. provide scholarships 
to deserving students and scholars in Indian music. 

The ICCR annually offers about 2325 scholarships under 21 
scholarship schemes. Of these scholarships, 675 are exclusively for 
Afghanistan and 500 for African countries. There are students in 
India under these schemes from about 80 countries. Most of the 
scholarship holders come from developing countries in Asia, Africa, 
South and Central America. However, there are quite a few students 
from the developed countries as well. Around 3550 foreign students 


are currently studying in India under the various scholarship 


1. http://www.saptak.org 
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schemes. The students are in graduate, post graduate and doctoral 
programmes as well as in professional courses such as engineering, 
pharmacy, accountancy, business administration and management. 
Scholarships are also given for learning Indian dance, music, 


painting, sculpture, etc. 


Other than these organizations 400 Scholarships each of value 5000 
are awarded each year to Young Artistes by Govt. Of India for the 
period of two years in different cultural fields as listed 

(i) Indian Classical Music, (ii) Indian Classical Dance, (iii) Theatre, 


(iv) Visual Arts and (v) Folk, Traditional and Indigenous Arts. 


There are several other organizations that provide scholarships to 


Indian music students. 


As we have seen that there is no limit of information related to Indian 
music and the discussions on each topic is endless. The aim of theis 
chapter was to make clear the type and form of information 


necessary and essential for research in Indian Music. 


One information is deeply related to another information and to use 
the relevant information one should be present to what is being 
searched and used for research work. In the Next chapter we would 
see the various data formats capable of storing and managing 


information related to Indian music. 


1. http://www.iccrindia.net/scholarshipschemes.html 
2. http://indiaculture.nic.in/indiaculture/pdf/sf0809. pdf 
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Physics of Carnatic Music 
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Chapter 2 Real Time Raga (Detection aid Analy Uning Computer 
recognizable. We have used a program: Sruti, developed by us for studying the 
performance of musical instruments. The details of Sruti are available in later 
chapters. 


The eminent scientist Ohm stated that the ear recognises music only in 
terms of pure tones, and that it resolves any other complex vibrations into its 
harmonic components, perceiving them as a summation of pure tones [10]. It 
means that the ear is capable of converting a complex tone into a Fourier harmonic 
series of simple tones. This is achieved by the complex structure of Cochlea in the 


Cars. 


2.1 Cochlea 


oak 


te Cone di 1 __asfl} 4 
fips | 
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Fig 2.1 Human ear 


In our inner ears, the Cochlea enables us to hear subtle differences in the sounds 
coming to our cars. The Cochlea consists of a spiral of tisswe filled with liquid and 
thousands of tiny hairs which gradually become smaller from the outside of the 
spiral to the inside. Each hair is connected to a nerve which feeds into the auditory 
nerve bundle going to the brain. The longer hairs resonate with lower frequency 
sounds, and the shorter hairs with higher frequencies. Thus the Cochlea serves to 
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transform the air pressure signal experienced by the ear drum into frequency 
information which can be interpreted by the brain as tonality and texture. 


2.2 Sruti 


The frequencies of Notes used in music he between 30 Hz and 5000 Hz. 
This frequency range is divided into many octaves. In western music we have the 
Notes C, C#, D, Dv, E, F, Fe, G, Ga, A, A®, and B [11]. The Frequency of these 
Notes is fixed. The frequency of the middle octave C4 is 261.63, C#4 is 277.18, 
etc, The frequency of C4 in the next octave is 2 x 261.63. Sruti ordinanly refers to 
frequency. It can be said as a group of frequencies with varying amplitudes. But the 
one with maximum amplitude will represent a Sruti. 


Hl 
250.3 


Guitar note C (261,625 ) - Duration 4sec 


2! 
210 2et 290 240) 250) 2) zu 20 Fat 


Fig 22 Frequency - Amplitude graph of Guitar Note C 
The experiments conducted using Guitar and Violin, explain how we can 
find out the frequency of a Swara with the help of Sruti. 


Chapter 2 Rpal Time Rage Detection and Amafyns Using Computer 


Fig 2.2 refers to the C Note produced by the second string of a Guitar. The 
frequencies generated were found out using the program Sruti and a graph was 
plotted with frequency on the x-axis and amplitude on the y-axis. The frequency 
corresponding to maximum amplitude was found to be 260, which is the frequency 
of the C Note (261.625). The error accounts for the lack of fine tuning of the 
stings of the guitar used. The program is capable of detecting frequency at any 
level of accuracy, with the appropriate hardware. However, fractions of frequency 
can be neglected for the purpose of this study. 


Si) 
310, Ce 
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Fig 2.3 Frequency - Amplitude Graph of Note D# played on Violin 
Range of Frequency 0.0 to 450 Hz 


Fig 2.3 shows the D# Note played with Violin was identified almost 
correctly by the program Sruti, The detected value is 310 Hz and the standard 
value of D# is 311.1 Hz. 
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2.3 Fundamental frequency and overtones 


When a string fixed at both ends is plucked or bowed at the centre, it 
generates a fundamental frequency and its overtones, which are integral multiples 
of the fundamental frequency. 
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Fig 24 Frequency - Amplitude Graph of Note A (220 Hz) 
produced by a male singer 


The experiment conducted with Note A, generated by human voice (male) 
found that the prominent frequencies are multiples of 111. The seres is 111, 222, 
333, 444 ete. as seen in Fig 2.4, Practically this may not be exactly as estimated. 
For example the next frequency observed is 557 imstead of 535. The slight variation 
may be because of the limitation of the sample rate. It is also noted that it contains 
not only the above frequencies, but many other frequencies as well, with less 
amplitude. The frequency allotted to Note A3 is 220. The difference of 2 Hz (222- 
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Chapter 2 Real Time Rago Detection and Anafens Using Computer 
220) is only an error in the singing. But when A (here 222Hz) is sounded, another 
lower frequency 111 Hz is also generated, which is the fundamental frequency, But 
when the same Note A is played with Violin on the aa string, it doesn't generate a 
lower frequency of 111 Hz, Fig 2.5. In other words, there is a mismatch in the 
fundamental frequencies generated by a male vocalist and a Violin in a music 
concert, even though they are using the same base Sruti A. In the case of the 
Violin, the frequencies generated are 220, 440, 660 etc. The noise at 50 Hz may be 
due to the interference of the AC power supply which is at 50 Hz. 
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Fig.2.5 Frequency- Amplitude Graph of Note A generated by Violin 


Now consider the octave starting from 220 to 440. Since Note A is the 
Smut, when the vocalist sings sa, frequencies 220, 330 and 440 will be present, 
where 220 is sa, 330 is pa and 440 is the top Sa (thara shadjam). For each Swara 
sung by the vocalist, its pa is automatically generated, For sa, pa is generated, for 
ri, da and for ga, ni etc. But Violin generates only sa (220) and top Sa (440) in this 
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Die 2.7 stots The fequerecy celecbod whe avarchund Cuanaké im layed. 
Swata tested is tala shadjam Sa. The calculaved frequency is >OU He and te 


measured iTequency 13404 He. Swara detected well be Sa 


For testing Abat Guimake. guises Uxe sr re am mp pe dno a8 in 
Sagtkarabharina Rama were tested The Sward detect was uy ong in lac 


=. 
fa 


Sackarabliarinad Rage. fer Che west ihe Rt Pip 28. dn Trrotyahita Cauoka gas al 


waa ot Sankarabeacasa wile deter, 


Ir Spthuntaad Garmuka pliaiea Re aor ge on pp dal om Sa werk deste. 
Wher trequomsy fore seas qieasured. ot at “ound to be 314 Le. whe che 


caiculaind value was ils He. See Fin 24 


In Tripuchs Cramuka, prrasics Ike see rr gi mmm ppp ddd ann SSS 
wert Lad. Gaitaka ie Sd Was bested aol ht eypecisnental sabsc teow was Sth ids 


Which was identified aa SPut Sarkaranharetia Rugs. Soe Pie 7.10. 


ln Dal Samak, phrases [lite s&s gam arul sowwere tested. Wii sp 
was Tele dT detect, Fexqenyy copasurce was 27 Ay whieh is pa ocawhios ihe 


calculsted) trequerney is 41s de. See Pie 2.1. 


Anleeihis Caidsd “ses plitases de sesonm, srspp ond sesdd. Whe the 
Paces Srinivas bested, Che detected freyuenes wis 374hLe, whale the calcubited 


Wat 373 He whier is pe! Sonkaibarana Rage. See Fig 212. 


(fapter 2 Spal Teme Raga Dintectoon atm! Amalpris ‘Dhing Computer 


Kampitha Gamaka uses phrases like s r g m played as in Hanumathodi 
(Thodi) Raga. For testing, Thodi Raga in popular form was played on a Violin. 
This Gamaka is seen in ga and ni of Thodi Raga. First the Gamaka in ga was 
tested. The expected frequency was 336 Hz (ga), but the detected was 294 Hz (ri), 
fig 2.13. Similarly the Kampitha Gamaka was tested for Swara ni The expected 
frequency was 504 Hz (ni), but the detected was 440 Hz (da), fig 2.14. 


In Murchchanai Gamaka, phrases like sr gmpdn-rgmpdno5 ctc. are 
used, When s r gm pd on phrase of Sankarabharana Raga was used for testing, and 
for five repetitions, frequencies 416 Hz, 538 Hz, 416 Hz, 278 Hz and 314 Hz were 
obtained. These are the Swaras pa, ni, pa, sa and ri of Sankarabharana Raga. That 
is in all cases the Swara detected was one of the Swaras of Sankarabharana Raga. 
Figure 2.15 shows the result of the last testing, where ri was obtained. 
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Fig 2.6 Frequency - Amplitude Graph of Swara ga after applying Arohana 
Gamaka 
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Fig 28 Graph shows Ahata Gamaka 


Amplitude 


Amplitude —— 


Real Time Rage Detection and Anafyris ring Computer 
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Fig 210 Graph showing Tripucha Gamaka 
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Syol Time Raga Detection and Anahi Ung Computer 
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Fig 2.12 Graph shows Andolitha Gamaka 


Physics of Cammatic Muaric 


(Chapter 2 ‘Real Time Raga ‘Detection ond And iene Leng Computer 
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Fig 2.13 Graph shows Kampitha Gamaka applied to Swara ga 
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#40 Hz = da 
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Fig 2.14 Graph shows Kampitha Gamaka applied to Swara ni 


Kral Time Raga Detection dnd Analysis Using Computer Physics of Carnatic Munic 


Murchehanai Gamaka 214 Hz = Ri 
50 Calcuiaied 315 Hz | | 
, Measured 314 Hz ha | 


Aumiplitude 


Fig 2.15 Graph explains Murchanai Gamaka 


2.6 Concluding remarks: 
As most academic institutions follow the 72 Melakartha Raga system, the 
present study is restricted to the same. However, this project can easily be extended 


to the 22 Sruti system also. With the present study and the tools we have come up 
with, it should be possible to develop study materials for courses in music under 


the 22 Sruti system also. 
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CHAPTER - Il 


DEVELOPMENT OF SITAR FROM 18"! ¢ 


Development of Sitar from 18° Century: 


‘Sitar’ this individual nomenclature is the gift of 18" century. The word 
appeared in the text, after 12° century only. Till the ond of 17" century the 
instrument Was there in different name and little bit in different fonn also. 
But Alastair Dick has identified ‘Hamir Raso’ of Jodhpur, Rajasthan{ 17253, 
as the earliest text in which the word ‘sitar’ is found tor the first time.’ 


DEVELOPMENT OF SITAR FROM 18" c. 


i (1725) - 


' MURAQQA-iDEHLI 
(1739) 


NADIRAT-i-SHAHL - 


(18" Century! 


| MADUNUL MALS iOUT | |! CAMPBELL |! CAPT. ROBERT +. 
(1837) 828 & 1833) 


[ sik S M TAGORE 


| 2"" Half-19" Century 


Around (739 this word appears tn ‘Muragga-i-dehli’(1739-41). This text is 
written by Dargah Qult Khan during the reign of Muhammad Shah _/ 
Rangeele. Reference of this instrument is given with the younger brother of 
Nyamat Khan or ‘Sadarang’, whose name is not mentioned bere, and 
Adarang, nephew of Sadarung. Both of them were skilled in playing sitar. 
Adarang used lo compose new polanons and played them on the sitar, which 


“Sitar Music an Calcutta’ - 1.5. Hamiiben, pie 
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arc usually played on oler elie teoe of aiiwuments. Adaranp ts descrihed 
- . . z - | 
by Dargah Qubt as incomparable in the world of nusic, 


Hy the 3" quarter of this century ‘sitar’ is tound in the Hindi poctry of Shah 
Alara’s “tadirat-t-Shahr 


Pair ings and drawings of the uuahal era sis lint mors thar une ¥erxia 
alte insteurnent already existed by the end ofthe is” ceiury * Ree e eee 


Ret-rence of sitar in Solvvns Francois Bieltagzard’s ‘Les 


Hindoos (1792-99): 


A Flemish artist, Francois Raltazard Sofvyns. first svscemuaticully portrayed 
the Indian musical instruments and the manner in which they were played, 
The jaurnevingn artist Solvyns anived in Calcutta in ] 731. The collection of 
his etchings was published in Calcutta in a few copies in 1796, ang then in 
preter numbers in 1794. There are four volumes af this book. Fach of them 
are ..5 ft. long and |] fi wide. Pour volumes of the original bowks are 
preserved in the Rare Book Section of The Asiatic Society, Kolkata. Divided 
into |? parts, the XTth sectton contains 36 prints of musical instances. 


‘hes Sfindoos’ was published in Paris between i808 anc LEL2 an tau 
(eleLhantine} volumes.” Mantle Hood remarked an ii(1963) 0“ Historically 
‘es Hindoos’ is especially valuahie for the fine aneravings....... shoeuig in 
PUTA eskances Che playing persica 1s Of a Quinkei at feiian Inistruaneiat: tet 
langrr in use today. Without this reterence the actual methud of paving 
mans instruments would be largely speculative,” 


Selyyos on Siltar + (calcutta: Sec Al. Mo. 4. A Site or Ciuitlar. Qari : 484 


‘Yo resume the subject of the preceding quether, the iesmument cated Sittar 
ar Gridter, rétentiles very ica ar guitar ca well dat ita for aa a iL arene. 

Pant ever ancertain whether i iy originally filadoo. t have dye assured af 
fe comiery, Ont ie aaseriion sawn wihant peoaf 4a Aaraneda would 


ael Wud. Def bosses ‘on, suintira Kasliwwal mn - 147 
tee ce ametsrecneaal 'e dpdipmbka Gebers 6 vm Pecdiaits Pao UY Stila ts wrilerrt | 
peel we band Sisplnca M4. shrew. ona 


‘ined poi 


ka 
~~ 


wnate mc mare of Ags faaireeanent thee Nie Uffadie wnusicleis, wey ore 
satisfied with touching chee) aeesty fee cots te tie, and ay thet are 
Ach aare channied with the adie taar with te itelaely caf fede prasic, they 
frequently, te crete a veriety in thelr atl! and awinatyious sounds, place ai 
frog ring in edeh chord of fie sitar, witch being pil fa motion fy the 
variation, and striking against each oer, produces a simular molse which 
delight: the ear of the Aindons, aed appears te them the supreme deuree of 
paeefed ian. 


fhe aniar is new seldom weed in frdias perfiaps the Setter sart of Hindoos 
herve Faken if in aversion since the Fauteiias, ar paaple af dissatute 
mawiers, dave token to ploytig it for money, an! have chosen pais music fo 
acco (hee abicene sags and other fiiwerd! peaciices, At miele fears, 
foe Awnited, iy sometumes perfermod to the suid of the sittar, ana’ come 
tafe hile mutie kins, oF rater meer players ypou it may be heared 


THe Wfaacutnen fave tebe ap itis Pastrana coy Mey eee Are atbews. canal if 
aroweler fp chance Pears tae sittar, fe play fe peed, certain thet ir ty 
pled Ay ome caf three. 


Tae tatreaiern’ ta wicca the “Remaraps (Renpell word for a femaleidance 
re ‘Waater Bengal: word for dancetare Mie ‘beer ihe ‘sattar aed thers 
Meta eure | 


The ‘sittar’ is found in the 2 volume of lhe hook. [he benvih of the erching 
is 13.5 neh or 34.5 cms. And oreadth is U3 iuch or 24.7 cis, With each 
clching Solvyns has dacumented the use of the instrumeat. The originai 
writt up is in French. Fut English description is alse: given side hy side. 

Anotier Temarkable charactenstic of the decumented pan is — Sobvyos has 
not translated the nomenclature of any instwwient ar events. Tic hus just 
writin the Bengali wends in French and English seripts, e.g. Maurer - 


ote (dance), Reinvanoys - dies) which created coniusion 
among some mon-Benyali scholars, 


The simae’ of Soivyns' etching had six strines. A clase exutimalion shows 
there eve twelve frets in the instrument, but it is ie, possible ty determine tL 
these were arched type raised frids, as usec doday. ot sempdy (led cui frets as 
Ioure el Midkile Leagterr [eles. 


oh 


The joint connecting the woucd combo bo the wader cshoulder, whieh en 
Lurn connects la the meek. is clearly sisdhle che eteniag', bb kas a jiseari 
lype bridwe. Vhe noficeunle absence of the weele bride used ai riodern 
LIS PLIES SUppeTLs tes assertion that the didiun star was ces eloapeal [rent 
an acniprorced iestcument by ayerlayings features af the bin. Cin the alher hand 
the presence af the “taricahaa, “palt and cmaskas” clearly jrejedigs at 
many daniares ed the omedem _ 
sttar are ad feast 20M) sears ald, | ae ee i 


Thi star's low stidvs anieris the it 
mines od Miuechal vaurts can Be | 
explained if we assume that the | 
Insiraunent eriered eourt dite in 
Ihe Funds ot enw thus 
esernpatiists od dancers, oar 
posites ibs WT HTS Erect  LAGe 
accermtanied the songs of lei 
ctassteal or folk. ; 


Jirits Sadler Vemilien, co bis 
MOH. Sotir Meluiske ty Ci bentibae- dart 
Cthiewinusiceloaical Study has - 
canimented on solywns” etching: 
“the piiicii ol pegs is sintilar to | 
that found oH the ---—--——- 
tamiura(Indian}, Tt may well be said tat dhis uostrumerit, cuiher then being & 
‘sitter’ as Sialvyns claimed, is actually 4 larsheurallodran].~ 


Rabe. ivderevje steven WD Atak Msi cr sdargig arr etna pe 


vr ER onulien (Sitar fusee ue tlalcoda oon bs 


Cpl Roben Smith spoke of Silas weeempeniniunl with Dancers during his 
econ }ouUrMCY in India bebacen |ROR and bR75, 


fowe mone pieis aeceameor fie recitative wii stew ciel aesacctiel 
ATAGCUTUAS 0. to Abe aia fhe sarin anal sito” 


Jo aruthier distruumentil perdoricance - 


“At tee coucert 0 The patectuul nantes... 
Be RE GOR Ca eit Ae 
Suir fait Sneha GROAN AEE, DF 
white’? resect A amare ita mira? 
roca fat Eisai tre tert feria 
PAE a Diet mcd ia it tea BAdbesd 
BAA Deano ipolte will Aves faces tere 
wiht dd owe cs forest? éir wot header 
ave Ane iyo orto Pound co Mike above 
the Fest feria." 


Around the same uioig of Capt. Sernich 
Miers “whew | lgeine ALD reruns atid 
Chis Lane strimgedd sitar testes pelpetck bow 
prulesstanall female digeichiais. Sd bis 
mentioned Lhe name us a 'saa.turah'” 


(ie oe ane ITs! Terra er dvaci Ss 
descriplign of dhe early 1 th centur 
sitar is written by Clare Willard in hie 
‘A realise on lhe musing wate Keluseciei 
CFE | ively, publisticd in l# aa. de 


er ee felted Flest PTL rite “4 eed rary 


A 
: 


Ree td een TT Rk 


apt tal cial rela, vse of mrah nna few ape.tica nln eb SRT ere Urns, 


Ror! Sara core des PRE Gr Pipe ceninps Alber wie pe 


™ 


abe: fabs. toad th ita adn Seen A tier ie 
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Reference of situr in igen Karen bosons *Madunul slausigel’ ; 


The chutes “stk” has been neitiqted co the text Gook ol daguim Karas 
Iman *s “Rdadumoicl Miwueigut’ written during the time of Wered Ali Shah, 
1854 A. The sitar of this tine had one gourd, 14 frets and three servings. 
This ext alan vives a delaibect wceaunt ada number oh gad satar players sich 
as Wart Kohan, Baht. Sen, Mavah Plusain ait elhi. tiqalam Rava ak 
Faivabad. fihulam Muhammnd of Kanda, Babu leeward Prasad ot Uiatsakid. 
Puna lal ajypen pb Renaras, Tearkal Ali Saovalia ol barugkhehad, Kiityn 4: 
af Haredlly an Nabedar Dureoar oF Pungib. According co Wado Param iat. 
Ghiudwo Muiunimad of ancl was the best uimuce therm 


From all these descrptian it is clear chat deri the tame ol Md. Karam 
[mam, the situr was quile a developed instrument, specials in the harels wi 
Jaipuy Senryas. 


Instruments of the Nepalese’ : 


Murine ISAT, in his wrtiche “Nantes om the Musteal detrimental tne 
Nepulese published in Jounal ot the Asiatic Sogiely uf Beng’ wales. 
purt-tl) A Campbell has recordeal the exislence atu thee stringed sili in 
Np. Phe wrote “lhe sitar, ar three sirusped @uitar ay Imai is use.) oe a 
very (aw peesanis in penal whose profichthes, is ast wretched leas. 
of ehis insienent from the plains et Indie lind same encore aes Tear 
the Croorkhas, - at least an oweustunal perturmier el doierable skiit ae he 
heard at their court.” 


Rofertnse of sitarig] POE Prenseb's work “Cateloeue of Inglian Masel 
Inyiry ments’: 


“The ‘sitar i another instrument intended for the perforimunce of species of 
Inasic. Gowen have beard i used oceasionaliy by Kaipui minstrels 2s an 
SGT Pr erih te The eee EP lias fee wore salrimis, Cree sles fer bolaly, 
god bee bruss for bass an le lets, or with the nd 19: and it will he seen by 
aluncag umd ts copability for executing is considerable, Gaoueh the metaihe 
Cmaiion ed Palcect elanenp a is Canin ¥erdtvactie: 

nwisteal Wieca Ipanrmenis’ Dir Surteera Kaeliwes. e143 

chink fois Marske tosis 2a AEE UPd Aine Se Die kes, Da Ps, 


1 
-4 


sini a ibaa: preduce a petting cee which is aigdoasaniilie shat ied Se 
whered to any key fy ovine the trets op or alan end a skilitui sesicien 
knows baw to do this cxactle. The execeutioan with whieh Hots frequently 
Puryed is cawaodeclul, and the nertoriner can execeute ohrorrary passes a 
Bill. rxleriling to douhs at oridial eed”, 


Py Prench has also mentioned about Soorsringer. Suchewya sitar ‘|aooses 
a5 Varlely ot sikar, 


Reference ol situcin Sir 3.4.7 asore’s works : 
‘Yausra Kshetra Dwipika' : 


This tsa leuwhiné gutleboi der sitar, written in Bead lees. ties 


publisdiead in 1s72. 


This book eoves a chelated 
aeser:puiowy oof the star 
INSLrUMIVNL wer ound every 
park oi olay wrth lw 
skedlelios, l 


This .ilur is of 8 strinws. The 
Hida of The shires aye ipo 
and oo hrass. The tuning 
alan eloend os alsu described 
Try glgtarks. Fle: Taig alts stated 
he ue of chika strieass . . 
hy otters vtict is catmaend, According le hia the positions of the lean 
whee the Khao of thst: strings are plage, Those are the rates cn which the 
Strings are Tiedt. Vie satire has over ancl a halPooetises  Mandra. Mladhsa 
wml Peli Vara saaptak snd bY dtets. Agate are saben thes tia 
Playing the fdusteument, ciilerent uluikaras|armiunmcuts|, ebhiuid|rtis tur] -- 


Lesir curiely Gad martian oh - — 
U4 wig s+ GHTPTLaTTg wilieh Fl ts , __oe - 
eempused by Shri Kshetra ene ENE FE 
Mand eect, Une urtiuar —_ 2 eet 


ay sg dyes Sonu. (are “rich exarripsle +4! 


“Pe are fm isaqppakeie Sapehie wi eee oe Phat, Stachinen [ite 


0 =F 1 . . . 0 . : a tes 1 
Weta tia ado. Perini te lal Pl Freres fe or 2s 
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AOA Sat fe far Caer ecg fee 4a Up teen ott 
fe Gace aa ptr Ret Cra fet ea VE le ar 
tng Gag Jie de Se Aa Ag AY Sa Ad Ua A? 

I | I ! 

Pe JP at ar Ate fer Adee Ate Gare Avie Pie fea 
fia Ader Cea fe Cra 
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“War trakosk”: 


re wee eee ee ee - em 
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. on theo 
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\ | Yl ETF Air aloe - . “ co gee Pre A 8 ' 
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Yhe coord Csetar? is a feesian ome. bn 13" centr: during the reiga of 
(spasualiltn aivan the great pel Ane Kehusrews entitled Kischiehaupi [recs 
VOTES a Sslia Teh geuttil Bastolls tha award “seb 1s SA MORVALOUIS AVI 
“rier ais in Versiun language ose mirams clnree”.) Ser ala ah eas 
srinwicd imstcumenks’ ure the same. The streelure al Ciritariire viru) ts ike 
Kachehupi ving... Phat is shy nana aiiluys three stress iescledee ds he 
Kachenupi vind are decrtitee ibs ‘sour | 


‘Laiversal Mistucy of Indian husie's 


In this work Sir SM] Pagare mentioned the use of “seta in diflyrent mats ot 
- - +l tt . ih 
Lnefis lacing 2" and 3° qaarlers ad 19° cereus, 


“Setar Bais tows ba le vse epitl 7 


- i 
“Whittarajah Sir iachniswne Sine. lhe chief? of Murbhanga ta Jeter (14 
golds Tereat adinirer ed the iat Pe used to play ‘sein escelievils 4 ll 


‘Anno + the distinguished vacalisrs of the 3° quater ol the present century 

were Anmed Shan and Gopal Prasad. The dager s orethers. Lachine Presse 
. ; cre ul 

and Sarda Sulay, were first class players on ete varia tind sciur. 


Worhiat sav <i S81 Lagere, Catyulba P12 Satsahea 
a a re | US a uel [rsdn dhe ie Sep SoD. Dune, Cfeadhe, Pats ped 
“phulp. 
"Whidly - #3 


‘Babu Kali Prasanna Banerjee of Bengal played skillfully on the vina, sur- 
baha- and setar.’! 


By mid 19th century sitar was familiar for solo performance and 
accompaniment with vocal and dance. It had 3 to 5 strings, metal frets and 
was played with a mizrab, It had touchy tonal quality that used to please the 
listeners. But the next development of the instrument actually took place 
Irom the later part of this century. 


Some examples of different sitar instruments are enumerated here under: 


es — ——= — 


’ ; 


————————————EE EES 


1 Sitar of corly 1" century|ref : Allyn Miner 


| Aaitar with painted gourd|Ref: CR. Day) 


 Fiketcuead tal ae Masaye 
‘thin. phe [Des wensel Hh shiny al 


ied 
#1 


Physical development oi sitar insirument: 


It toox almost a period of [00 years for the sitar Instrument to get its modern 
shape, size and mechanism. Various regional influences have got some 
effect on the physical development of the 
instrument, and as a result a mumber of 
varieties were developed. 


It is believed that until later part of the 19" 
century the sitar instrument, totally made of 
‘papermache’, was also used. However 
lateron dried pumpkin was used to make the 
tumba or the resonator.' In Kachapti sitar 
the pumpkin was cut horizontally, whereas 
on other sitars these are cut vertically. 
Addition of one more resonator also added 
to the amplification of sound. Besides in 
Jaipur, a sitar with 3 tumbas was in existence. The additional tumba, 
perhaps, was used to enhance the volume of sound and add depth to the 
tonalixy of the instrument. A visual representation of this instrument can be 
found ina 19" century painting of Senia sitarist Amrit Sen( 1813-1893). 


A sitar with three 
tumba ts being kept in 
the archive of Indian 
Museum — Kolkata, 


‘Article ‘“Wilavotkhani Ghurina’ — Pt. Arvind Parikh, ‘Swirseta” journal, 


ae 


Until 19" century twe types of fret 
arran zements were in vogue — ‘sitar with achal 
thaat’or unmovable 24 Irets (ec. to change raga 
the frets do not need to change their respective 
positions) and “sttar with chal that’ with 17 
frets{certain frets, which can be removed and 
replaced by the consecutive previous frets, are 
removed by making the sitar — ‘chal that’), A 
visual representation can be given, in this 
context, of Ustad Mushtaq Ali Khan — whose 
sitar was of |? frets. 


Land. Agha AW Khon wah et el 17 nts 

By the end of the 19" century the number of frets were increased to 20 in 
chal that sitar. i.e. the komal R, komal D in Madhya saptak and komal R and 
koma! G in Tar saptak, were absent. Pt. Arvind Parikh is of opinion — ty 
identify the § and P notes, which are two important frets for the instrument. 
these frets are purposefully been ommited. In Mandoline one dot is placed 
under S fret, so that the player can easily identify the position of S. Sitar 
instrument is played following the left hand from behind. These gaps ol two 
pardas make it easier for the player to identify the two major notes. 


The narrow neck of earlier sitar was inadequate for the production of 
alankars like meed or gamak. So a wider neck has been iniroduced, Sir 
5.M. Tagore provides with a picture of a sitarist(1872), whose sitar is of a 
wide dandi, in his “Yantra Kshetra Dipika’. 


Originally sitar had three strings.Later on 
addition of each string changed the pattern of 
tuning also. In the final stage of development, 
two ‘chikari’ strings and the sympathetic 
strings(tarab) are added to the modern sitar. 
Naturally the size of the instrument has been 
increased, The patri has been made into 
concave shape for the Tarab strings to fit in. 
Gular Muhammad Khan, a student of Omrao 
Khan, is credited with the introduction of 
chikar: strings to the sitar, and Imdad Khan is 
said tc have added the tarab wires for the first time. 


— eee 


'Personcl interiow with PL Arvind Partkh, om al: OF. ol 


More recently the sitar has been given its versalile form by Pt. Ravi Shankar 
and Ustd. Vilayat Khan. Both of them experimented on its sound production 
Lo surt with their individual tastes. 


Phys:cal changes of sitar brought by the maestros : Ustad Vilavat Khan: 


Vilayat Khan, follower of Imdadkhani 
Gharana, or more specifically the founder of 
Vilayat Khani Gharana (as renamed by Pt. 
Arvind Parikh), has brought about lots of 
changes to suit with his playing style. 


|. He has expanded the breadth of dand to 
play long meend. 


2. Distance between tar parda has been 
increased to play gamak properly. So 
bridge is placed a little upward. 


3. The rounded shape of parda has been changed slightly to play alankaras 
(e.g. gamak) properly, 


4. To get proper resonance the thickness of tabli is increased 


5. Uniqueness of Usid. Vilayat khan lies in inventing the Gandhar — 

Paacham style in sitar. The 3° string has been ommited, instead the 4° 
string is a steel one tuned to gandhar and the 5° string tuned to 
Dhaivatior Pancham accordingly with the ragas. Last two chikari 
strngsare played together, a harmony is established along with the 
particular raga.’ 


"Porsude] ineniine with FL Arvind Pankh 


Pt. Ravi Shankar : 


Pt. Ravi Shankar also has his own style of playing sitar. He has made up his 
instrument according to his playing style. His experimenting with the 
instrument was given practical shape by Sri Kanailal. To play ‘alaap’ and 
*jod" in “dhrupad ang’ , kharaj and pancham strings are needed. These two 
strings are found in Surbahar. But during 
taan and jhala playing, these two strings 
create jangling and problematic sound. 
50, as the strings are added to the sitar 
instrument, two hooks are also kept for 
their locking system, 


Pt. FRavt Shankar used to play duet 
conee-ts with Ustd. Aliakbar Khan. To 
play according to the scale of sarode, 
sitart needs to compromise half a note 
scale as sarode is comparatively a low- 
pitched instrument. There were problems 
with balance in playing alankars like 
meenu. So the length and width of the 
instrument is increased slightly. 


Pt. Revi Shankar is fascinated to play long and elaborate alap-jod, So the 
Kharaj and brass pancham strings are used essentially for longer time. But 
due te the steel Pancham(i.e, fifth string) lack of enough space was also 
there, which used to obstruct the mizrab to move frequently, Panditji felt that 
the 5" siring can be eliminated as it does not have much important role in 
playing a raga. In fact the ragas without Pancham needs the string to be 
tuned in either ‘madhyam’ or “‘dhaivat’. But there are ragas where both these 
notes are less important. While playing these ragas repeatedly there have 
been problem in tuning the string, So Pt. Ravi Shankar removed the 5" string 
and made his sitar a 6 stringed instrument.’ 


? Bay 4. Ol 
' Personal interview with Pt, Dipak Choudhuri on 61.09. Oo 
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Mustag Ali Khan: 


Mustag Ali Khan, the exponent of ‘Jaipur Senia’ sitar tradition, used to play 
his sitar of 17 frets. He has followed a typical 
traditional technique. In his sitar Komal R, Komal 
G, Komal D, Komal N frets were absent. 


He had a special technique of playing ragas. When 
his second finger of left hand is busy doing some 
long or short meend, the first finger should be kept 
on the previous note of the particular raga. This is 
a very tough technique to follow specially for the 
‘Audav’ and *Sadav’ prakrutik Raga.’ 


Pt. Nikhil Banerjee : 


One of the chief exponents of Maihar Gharana Pt. Nikhil Banerjee’s sitar 
had some special features. He was .-—————— 

fascinated in playing the main string 
with 4- 4 4 or 5 no. steel string which 
is a very difficult instrument to play. It 
gives the effect of surbahar in melody 
portion, 


To play the kharaj and Pancham strings 
prominently he put a bridge by the side 
of the targahan. 


He wanted to do something for the 
continutty of sound. Previously, 
continuity of the sitar sound was 
missing. In his playing there was a 
touch of vocal in alap or slow 
compositions. He liked some sort of 
very bold, deep sound. Whereas for 
speedy playing he needed a little sharper sound. Both were not possible for 
sitar 


Personal interview with At Debu Chaudhuri, en 9). oF .0r 
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The sradual development ai srtar istrument back plac taking mane thun 
PUN scurs dis bel Te modern barn. And fatally oso sige Sllars are in amuse 
‘ranlhor Panchor Sitar ool Vilavutkhani style and “Kharay Pancham Sitar 
a) olier siyles. 


VARIETY OF STTAR 


The elaborate alapchari of dhrupad anga, which was considered Lhe epitome 
oPbeen baa, might nol have been possible on ie sitar existing around ihe 
mid W ceniry. Theretore faipur Senias intraduced a pew ensitiument called 
Surbeen. whieh was amixturt of Rudra Veena and Sitar, Another 
lnsitumecnt calles Geen Sitar is sulé io have taooor three goures we tarah 
strings, Where as in castern India. most prebubly in) Lucknow. another 
Uatrurmivit wilh mixed fgatures of the Been and Salar emerged. Jhis wes 
named the Surbahiur. 


All these cflorts indizite thal trough the sitar was develoned and moditive a 
areal dical from its orivinal tomm, it was still mot pertectly suited to the 
exeenlon of the type of music prevalent in those days. Surbeer and Been- 
siturcomld not aain much popularity but the Surbahar did eet popularicect and 
Tmusteiuns used ta perforin a Tull tedyel alapehari of Been upon this 
Instrument hefore playing But-loda upon the sitar. This practice continued for 
more than a centr. 


Thes we get the vareety of sitar - Perstan Salar. Kamalik Sitar, Kashmiri 
Seltar, Gun Sitar. [aes or lesrar, Kachwar sitar, Sundari, Saal] Situr, Larce 
Sitar, Virattlar Sitar ete, 


Persian Sitar ¢ 


Tt is a ihrte stringed instrument. Vhe body of the instrument is made of 
wood, The bell. is made of parcluoent amd the toilet is af brass - which 
works a3 4 tut for ihe instrument, 


There are usually three wul strings, tine like those of Sarangi, and played 
by means ol a how. [oe Tedia its Se “| 
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Karnatik Sitar : 


This is also a form of sitar mainly found in Southern part of India.’ This 
is thianer and shorter than the normal sitar found in Northern India. It is 
stringed in some special and peculiar manner. Day gives a detailed note 
on the arrangement and tuning of the instrument. The first two strings 
pass over the frets. The third does not pass over the frets but all three are 
tunec in the same note. The fourth passes round a small ivory peg. a 
little nearer to the bridge. * (5" string!) The 6” and 7" strings pass 
straight up the finger board in an ordinary manner. The 7" string is made 
of brass and all others are of steel. The tuning arrangement ts : 


wee Pa Pa Pa Re Pa Re Pa 


This sitar used to be found in Kashmir area 
and was named as “sittar” having three 
strings, Much information is not found 
about i but the shape of the mstrument 
establishes il as a folk instrument 


bS sd ok Ge Ramer tra, 


RKRARBATIB SITAR KASHMIRI SITTAR 


“The Music and Musical Instruments of Southern India and Deccan’ -—C.R.Day , Delhi 1891(p-120— 121) 
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Bin Sitar : 


Qutwardly Bin sitar looks alike Bin. But it has got movable frets and their 
arrangement is also like those 
of sitar. Strings are arranged 
as Bin which is reverse as 
sitar’s. also the tuning 1s like 
Bin. This instrument is mostly 
found in and around 
Maharashtra. | 


Tauus : 


This ts a form of sitar with 
movable frets. Its shape is 
like a peacock.” It has 17 frets and 6 strings, butbelow them there are 11 
sympathetic strings. This instrument is played with ‘mizrab’ and “bow’ as 
well. In fact it is at times plucked and at times bowed, Tauus is mostly found 
in and around Maharashtra.” The tuning varies slightly, but mostly the notes 
are among S M P G. the sympathetic strings are tuned as per the raga. 


Kachapti vina or Kachchapi vina or Kachwar sitar : 


This is such a variety of sitar whose alabu or gourd is cut horizontally. So 
the shape is a little bit different from the normal sitar. It is almost 4 feet in 
length. Musicologists have described this instrument as Devi Saraswati’s 
instrument. It has 5 to 7 strings.” 


Sundari : 


This instrument is almost like sitar, only its pez board 
portion is that of like guitar, Ram Avtar Veer writes 
about the instrument: “He (Manohar G. Barve) named his 
flute and sitar as ‘sundari” (beautiful). The tone of the 


"The Music and Musical Instruments of Southern India and Deccan’ —C.RDay , Delhi 1291(p- 122) 
* "The Music and Musical Instruments of Southern India and Deccan’ = C.8.Day , Delhi 1891 (p- 122) 


**Catelogue of Indian Musical Instrument’ = Col, P.T.French, “The Chowkhamba Sanskrit Studies’ Wol- 


XLUX. “Hindu Music’ —5.M. Tagore. 3” edition, 1965 (p-254) 
‘“Vartrakesh* — S.M.Tagore 1797 Sakas, Calcutta, 
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VaAkter instrument was thin and monotonous but it was exquisitely suitable for 
preniicine Bird like sweet notes. 


Small Sitar : 


The small situ as explained by 


CLR Day is fonmued from a conoa- 
nul. These sitars are muuch used a 
by native ladies and their tome 15 


singularly sweet and pluintive. 
But net as powerful as large sitars. Che trels acanvement and playing, sivle 
arc Same ws large sary 


‘Taratdar sitar: 


This ts the cesult alo many experiments in Ré&dd to tind the optimum 
trunsducers to fit dhe particular wide tonal and musical range particular to 
stlars. Tae result is our ‘Blue Spot’! transducer setup that is perfectly 
tiltloted tor both response and sensitivily. 


Lalike mast transducers these electric lattice devices provide Turby matur: 
Wan LONE, 


' Hinbors ance us cacel legen uae Alar Weer, [elk 7 it 'n- ies. Td - 
"The Musey and “lugical Inetronients oF Sauchern (edia anid Deeean CORD. dah eign 2 bt 


Large sitar : 


oa 2 ee 


son.) 


The large sitar is later 
transformed into the 
shape of the modem 
Tarafilar sitar, 
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CHAPTER H 


FORMATION AND REFORMATION OF GAT STYLES 
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Formation and Reformation of tae Gat sts les: 


Adder the toilroduelani ad scar perforaicdcs shar, eradual|y the re ora 
af playing sivle became essential, As a result gat dormation and refarmaian 
Was initiated. 


Listrurmciulal sompositians a North [reba AAliste are relerrenl to as “Ciat's. 

The word ‘gat’ is probably a derivalive of the Sanskrit word ‘gat, whoch 

Mears moveptenl The (iat stvle is created Try the descencents of Senia 
and 


Gharama during the 2 half ot the 18" Century according to the historical 
chravoloey, The Senia tradiilons had twa senools - 


[. Sent Rabulnyas: the descendants of Viensen’s son Bilash Khan 
2, Seni Geenkar: the followers of Tansen’s son-in-law Misn Singh 


The Sabubryas gradually lost favour because of the limitations of ihe 
rhstranént. and ihe Beenkars flourished, 


According ta most scholars the Beenkars used jo teach the techniques uf 
Vina only to their blood related descendents. Ta teach the students, met 
pclomging to their Jamily, they started using Sitar and Surbahar. In Suroehar 
they taught the intricactes af ‘umbaddh2 anga’ such as alap-iod, and in Sitar 
Lhey played campusitions based on the then papular vocal forris. These were 
name Sas “Waat. And “Bae; stand for ihe seyle of playing. There are mainly 
SIX Dy 308 oF Gat patterns or baa, eu. 


Anur Khustoo Baal or Gat 
Ferozkiani Raaj ar Gat 
Mazcedkhani Baaj ar Gal 
Tindadkhant Raj tr Creal 
Ravukhani Hag] or Gat 
Jaffatkhant Paaj or Gat 


Cd 


Aamir Khiisrod Bas]: 


Amir RRusao's name) ts 1eading in arden ag ceeater oF gat seston. i barue tr i 
i ovevy clear en the history thar pats for sttar, sarode, csia) ete. were Lira 
Innevated by Mezced Khan, a glance should be piven im the eurtiest stede oT 
oator buap -- ie. Amur Khesoog Baa’. Chere ts only one ‘Tuk {oation) ur 
‘char.na’ in “Amir Khusroo’s rat’) Use of litle todas arc aise found. The 


4g, 


bolls are simple and piaved in Madhya beyafmediun tempo). A lamous 
example an Kali Raga is notewonhy ; 


on 


Sa KRelke Re Ga -- Mu Po Mea Pa -- Pa Ma Ga Ke Sa Wi 


Da dere do ra -- 0 dp ova Ode soratsi-- «Sd ora de sora soda soe 
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Ferovkbani frat or Bay : 


After Amir Khusroa, Feroz Kinan is credited in he the next creatar of 
wystematic instrumental gat — ‘Ferozkhani Ciat’. During mid 18" century 
Firoz Xhan is knew to have stayed in Delhi during the period of Alamuir Li. 
He hes formulated an instrumental style whick is named as ‘Gat Style’ or 
‘bawy’. This “baa}’ is still found in the 19" century written sources and in 
sone traditions like Ghulam Ati Khan Sarode Gharana. 0" cemury sarode 
player Radhika Mohan Matta was a greal connoisseur and player of 
Vine: Fev Ci. 


Some specific characteristics of Ferockhani Gat or baaj are : 


Vhey are played specifically to a medium speed, 

They have stroke( hol) patems set in varied and interesting rhythms. 
Their meiody lint cover the entire characteristics oF the raga. 

Their melodic movement is characterized by large intervallic jumps. 


ee 


The timited scope of the then existing sitar were gen capahte af creating the 
Intricate fechniques, alankars and sound production. Around | 760. Firor 
Khan went to Rohilkhand, and set an important event un the bistary of 
Instramental music. Firavkhant Gat or baa established ise? ania the 
Rabadiyas and later on ib was accepted to sutme exter by the sarode players. 
Mow this lorm ts nob in use because ofits criucal characteristics 


Twe examples of Firozkhani Gat played by Pt. Radhika Mohan Moitea :! 


Rage - Jaunpuri 


. - 


| Fa Ma Fo Sa | Sa Sa Pa Mal Pa Dea - Trail Da on «Ma Pa | 
Da da da da -t a dai air da oda - dir Ua ccs -r dia 


IGu - - Re | - Ma Pa Da T Ni Ni Sa Re Ni; NiDe -Da Pu | 


Tia + - oda - da dao om aly dir ght air da rela -F da 


Pisa 1a -leo Ni T Sa Re Ga Ke Sy Re Ni Sal Nise Dag -Da Pa t 


(ta orl or ada odaoodit da ora oda dir dar dir dar da -r da 


a YR | 
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Vesceceained saree: inte HE and 29" cenmurivs’ Alben Miner, pe2tie 


Raga: YamenBabys n* 


Pi Re fin Dad -Dae Ba te tea DP Poo Yin Gia Ni TD - Tte fi Mia ol 


ya clir ila le -r ola hora dao dir oda ods o- da da oor. 
y 
1 Te Pe Wa tral Ma Wi -Ni Dol Pa -Pa Ma Ga I Ma Ga Re Gea | 
Lita od dae chat ee da Ca ocr ca lid deoovao dan 
EF 


fda fia Re Gal Me Ni -Ni Sa] Tey Se De Ga I -Ga Re Sa Sif 
12h Fa odie So dtr kat cals -r sch da cir da da LF daoodaooca 


{Da Bi ia Sal Si Sia -Da Pal Pa Ma Ga “Mal fe Ga Si Ke I 


Ia dito air dir ds ria -T dy dawn dao Ca fa  -in cs 
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laze sitkhiini Gat or daa: 


*Mazecdkhusi Gal’, die next syslomalie eat or baal presales far a long ume. 
Miageod Khan was the wound son of KRarira Sen(prandsen of Tansen'’s son 
Vilas) Khan}. He has reformed the “amir Khusroo fiat style and intreduced 
thas pat styie follaowine the vilambil Khayal, played in slow tempo or 
vihammbit Veental i. sore specitic bolls 


'Sicat 274d sarade im the | gn ani | yin Series” Albyri RAiiice, 
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ere odaodermt daoora dau dai ora dere da derecka ta da da ca 


| 1 | | | are | | | ln i 


[bere odie dere oda ora da dere ds ora da dere de ra da da ra 


The first circle of this wat is called ‘sthaii’ and the 2" portion or circle is 
scaredaied and named as * Munjha” because this bs situated in the middie 
portion of Sthatl and Antara. According to Ustad Mustac Ali Khan, the word 
© Manjha’ in the Mazeedkitani is taken from ‘Sozkhant Sangect’. where the 
names like “Matha Manjha’ and ‘tecp’ are present. The word ‘manjha’ 
actually means thie middle part but is not played by hun. The balls of Antara 
are - 


ee ee ee 


(ere) dao oadere do ora da da re dere 


ee ee ee ee | 


da dere dao ora da dere da ra da dere da ora da da en foere] 


After olaying the Sthau, Munjha und Antara portions swarvistar with the 
help of ‘Todas’ were played. In Mazeed Khan's time no Jol used to be 
played on sitar, The todas were composed on the hasis of Parans of 
Pakhaway or Tabla! Only theka was played in tabla to accompany the 
performance, there was use of Paran or Tukdaa. Since there was mo chikur 
string: - the jhala portion was also not there. This haay is alsm called 
*Paschim Baap or ‘Pachao Ka Raa’. 


' Sant aFrarirg: Wis Clantrbutien be badiary Classical Plusic' - Sarmsthg Sen pel Til} 
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Imdadkhuani Gator Baay : 


Maverdkhant Baa) is based on Vilambr Khaval style, Ustad lmdad Khan did 
aookw txperment by inteomingling Ohrupada with Khayal. Me has stressed 
on the importance of Jhala tn sitar plaving. Some qualiies that made this 
style af gat different from Mazeedkhani are — 


~ Use at long ‘meend*{upte 7 parda meend in Surbahary 

“ Use of pointing tinwer to play the instrument, including complex bolls 
and chikart. 

¥ Use of alunkaraste.p. krintan jamjama, ghasit etc. } 

* Jhala became a cain part of playing. 

¥ Application of small “uhais’. 

¥ Gat and Todas are played in the style of Alap. 


All these characteristics lead us to rename this seyie of (rats, because it 
appureniy changed the style of ‘Mayeedkhani Gal apparently. Thus in was 
Lhen called ws ‘Adhuntk Marecedkhani’. Later an it got the nomenclature of 
‘Tmduadkhant Crat’.' 


Razakhani (at ar Baaj: 


After tie strictness and rigidity of Mageedkhani Gal and Dhrupad, vane the 
era of Khaval, Naturally the style and formation of pat pattern. alsu meeded ta 
be changed, Ghulam Kaza Khan with tis compasitians suipussed the 
houndiry and Hrmitations of ‘Mazeedkhani pat’. 


This pat ts made foflowing the rules of ‘“Tarana’. According i some 
historians Ghularn Raza, student of Mazecd Khan, being the immovaior of 
this gat style, named rt as ‘Razakhani Gat. Some athers say thal Marved 
Kinan Fumself formed this gat style for his faveurite sludent Raza Khan, 
keeping the Mascedkhani Ciat for his own family. 


In Viawuime Karam lmam’s “Ma-adan-ul Mausiqhi’, we Tind Ghulam Mara 
playing in Razakbant style to please the noble men ef Lucknow, Chula 
Raza aad his sons were noted players on situr and the style of their ¢xecution 
has heen followed in purts of the country. Aboul the style of Ghulam Raza 


' * brane, 3! SAC IEEel Kosi’ -dlimalakaijla Reeeechoedhire (a Py 
“e rimetisal ba Shore of India’ - 5 M4 Tazore 
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Karam linam writes, “ | have ned heard ene aiker person playing it su well 
excep! Ghulam Kaza. Whe. seyle ig vleu referred te as "Purub Ba 
Baal apparently because aca Khan's dagoly meinbers starued staying at the 
[astern part of the country. Thus this wat became more popsiar in the 
liastern part of the country. Vhis style lollavs a cradivion sri is net 
syslemauc. Vhe movertents of ledt and riait hands ave fester in this yp al’ 
buts. and also they are maindy based on Tolls. 


According we Pt. Arvind Parckkh, Rajakhani Cial was mainly besca on 
Thamri. Griginally this kind of pats were played im Pilu, Pilak Kamod, 
Sahin: etc. Luter an all drut pats were regarded ag *‘Ruzakhan! Gia which I= 
not agreeable. Bocwuse Ruzakhant vat had special boll structure of 2/5 types. 


Siyle of Playing = 


Since this gats are composed on the style of ‘tarana’, the use of compound 
“bolls? are frequent. Movermernt of lel and right hands wre faster. Though 
there is ne strict boll cumposiGion or combination, sul some example woukl 
better clandy the onginal sivle of pat. A famous tarane corrpasttion with) Its 
Instrmmenlal boll composigen is nolewerthy -: 


-‘Te - na di - - - mw ta + na dj - - - m 
- Da ra da da - - - va daora da da - - - vu 


+ 3 i [ 
tm - ma tu - - = m fa - na dee der der der der der tum der 


du oraoda da - + - ca da ca da dere dere dere dere dere dere wa 
dere 


After playing the pat different baals arc played taking the bolls fram the gal. 
Listud Unidad Khan bas applied ang with Rajakbani Goat. He has also 
intvodueed the use of Jhala compositions with the gal. Pe has given such a 


'Serig Giana... oe eee A Wieecal Maa Barnnitha Sep ay 


co 


new formation of the sume “Rajakharnd Cut’ that iis style of playing is 
considered as “Trodadk hart Style’, 


Jafierkhani Basj : 


Accoming to the oreator of this baa), Listd. Abdul Halim Jatlar Khan, this 
baa has evalved out alan ure to change in order to make the music of the 
sitar inure womplele and beautiful. This baa) incerorates finer civisions 
within a beat and creates muluipie notes, keeping in mind the structure of the 
rata aicaty cnarackerestie mededic pattern. 


Cnitaliv the ereater felt certain limitations of “lazeedkhani Baa] which 
leaded yim ta cteale a new bus]. Mazeedkhani Crat has typical bol paiterns 
which was Little modified by sid. Abdul Halim Jaftar Khan, as the Gats of 
certuig Tawas do nat Ht well withing a fixed paver of Hol. Mazeedkhan) baa] 
usually have one note far one beat corresponding to one stroke of the miarab 
with the night hand, in Jaffarkhana Bua) 6,8,!2 or sometimeseven upto 16 
hetes are created withine one beat. This 1s something uniqee to this Baal and 
alsa the main point of distinction from the conventional Mazeedkhan! Eaaj. 
The main focus 15 on the beat. and what is why Jatfarkhant Baaj as a whole Ls 
tlaborsted best in the slower tampa vilambit wat, and in thumri ane. 


Tn other style of sitar playtnp, the left hand movement fills in ihe Bol of the 
Miazrat. In this baaj, the “bal* is set according to the needs af the nght hand 
movement, This is Ustd. Abdel Halim Jaifar Khan's own innovation in sitar 
playing. He has developed a synthesis of the techniques of the right hand 
and lett hand in interplay with the rhythmic structure. This may be regarded 
as ‘Jaffarkhani Bani* or “Jaffarkhant Baaj* or “Jatfurkhani Gat’. Vhis is the 
core feature or essence of this Baay. 


Few cvamoples are as follows: + 
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Apart irom these six gat styles or Bag. there are also mentions of Amirkhant Gat or Baal, Sitarkhaei gal ar Eaay, 


But mucn details and examples are not available about these paticrnos. 
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CHAPTER - Il 


DEVELOPMENT OF SITAR FROM 18"! ¢ 


Development of Sitar from 18° Century: 


‘Sitar’ this individual nomenclature is the gift of 18" century. The word 
appeared in the text, after 12° century only. Till the ond of 17" century the 
instrument Was there in different name and little bit in different fonn also. 
But Alastair Dick has identified ‘Hamir Raso’ of Jodhpur, Rajasthan{ 17253, 
as the earliest text in which the word ‘sitar’ is found tor the first time.’ 


DEVELOPMENT OF SITAR FROM 18" c. 


i (1725) - 


' MURAQQA-iDEHLI 
(1739) 


NADIRAT-i-SHAHL - 


(18" Century! 


| MADUNUL MALS iOUT | |! CAMPBELL |! CAPT. ROBERT +. 
(1837) 828 & 1833) 


[ sik S M TAGORE 


| 2"" Half-19" Century 


Around (739 this word appears tn ‘Muragga-i-dehli’(1739-41). This text is 
written by Dargah Qult Khan during the reign of Muhammad Shah _/ 
Rangeele. Reference of this instrument is given with the younger brother of 
Nyamat Khan or ‘Sadarang’, whose name is not mentioned bere, and 
Adarang, nephew of Sadarung. Both of them were skilled in playing sitar. 
Adarang used lo compose new polanons and played them on the sitar, which 


“Sitar Music an Calcutta’ - 1.5. Hamiiben, pie 


26 


arc usually played on oler elie teoe of aiiwuments. Adaranp ts descrihed 
- . . z - | 
by Dargah Qubt as incomparable in the world of nusic, 


Hy the 3" quarter of this century ‘sitar’ is tound in the Hindi poctry of Shah 
Alara’s “tadirat-t-Shahr 


Pair ings and drawings of the uuahal era sis lint mors thar une ¥erxia 
alte insteurnent already existed by the end ofthe is” ceiury * Ree e eee 


Ret-rence of sitar in Solvvns Francois Bieltagzard’s ‘Les 


Hindoos (1792-99): 


A Flemish artist, Francois Raltazard Sofvyns. first svscemuaticully portrayed 
the Indian musical instruments and the manner in which they were played, 
The jaurnevingn artist Solvyns anived in Calcutta in ] 731. The collection of 
his etchings was published in Calcutta in a few copies in 1796, ang then in 
preter numbers in 1794. There are four volumes af this book. Fach of them 
are ..5 ft. long and |] fi wide. Pour volumes of the original bowks are 
preserved in the Rare Book Section of The Asiatic Society, Kolkata. Divided 
into |? parts, the XTth sectton contains 36 prints of musical instances. 


‘hes Sfindoos’ was published in Paris between i808 anc LEL2 an tau 
(eleLhantine} volumes.” Mantle Hood remarked an ii(1963) 0“ Historically 
‘es Hindoos’ is especially valuahie for the fine aneravings....... shoeuig in 
PUTA eskances Che playing persica 1s Of a Quinkei at feiian Inistruaneiat: tet 
langrr in use today. Without this reterence the actual methud of paving 
mans instruments would be largely speculative,” 


Selyyos on Siltar + (calcutta: Sec Al. Mo. 4. A Site or Ciuitlar. Qari : 484 


‘Yo resume the subject of the preceding quether, the iesmument cated Sittar 
ar Gridter, rétentiles very ica ar guitar ca well dat ita for aa a iL arene. 

Pant ever ancertain whether i iy originally filadoo. t have dye assured af 
fe comiery, Ont ie aaseriion sawn wihant peoaf 4a Aaraneda would 


ael Wud. Def bosses ‘on, suintira Kasliwwal mn - 147 
tee ce ametsrecneaal 'e dpdipmbka Gebers 6 vm Pecdiaits Pao UY Stila ts wrilerrt | 
peel we band Sisplnca M4. shrew. ona 


‘ined poi 


ka 
~~ 


wnate mc mare of Ags faaireeanent thee Nie Uffadie wnusicleis, wey ore 
satisfied with touching chee) aeesty fee cots te tie, and ay thet are 
Ach aare channied with the adie taar with te itelaely caf fede prasic, they 
frequently, te crete a veriety in thelr atl! and awinatyious sounds, place ai 
frog ring in edeh chord of fie sitar, witch being pil fa motion fy the 
variation, and striking against each oer, produces a simular molse which 
delight: the ear of the Aindons, aed appears te them the supreme deuree of 
paeefed ian. 


fhe aniar is new seldom weed in frdias perfiaps the Setter sart of Hindoos 
herve Faken if in aversion since the Fauteiias, ar paaple af dissatute 
mawiers, dave token to ploytig it for money, an! have chosen pais music fo 
acco (hee abicene sags and other fiiwerd! peaciices, At miele fears, 
foe Awnited, iy sometumes perfermod to the suid of the sittar, ana’ come 
tafe hile mutie kins, oF rater meer players ypou it may be heared 


THe Wfaacutnen fave tebe ap itis Pastrana coy Mey eee Are atbews. canal if 
aroweler fp chance Pears tae sittar, fe play fe peed, certain thet ir ty 
pled Ay ome caf three. 


Tae tatreaiern’ ta wicca the “Remaraps (Renpell word for a femaleidance 
re ‘Waater Bengal: word for dancetare Mie ‘beer ihe ‘sattar aed thers 
Meta eure | 


The ‘sittar’ is found in the 2 volume of lhe hook. [he benvih of the erching 
is 13.5 neh or 34.5 cms. And oreadth is U3 iuch or 24.7 cis, With each 
clching Solvyns has dacumented the use of the instrumeat. The originai 
writt up is in French. Fut English description is alse: given side hy side. 

Anotier Temarkable charactenstic of the decumented pan is — Sobvyos has 
not translated the nomenclature of any instwwient ar events. Tic hus just 
writin the Bengali wends in French and English seripts, e.g. Maurer - 


ote (dance), Reinvanoys - dies) which created coniusion 
among some mon-Benyali scholars, 


The simae’ of Soivyns' etching had six strines. A clase exutimalion shows 
there eve twelve frets in the instrument, but it is ie, possible ty determine tL 
these were arched type raised frids, as usec doday. ot sempdy (led cui frets as 
Ioure el Midkile Leagterr [eles. 


oh 


The joint connecting the woucd combo bo the wader cshoulder, whieh en 
Lurn connects la the meek. is clearly sisdhle che eteniag', bb kas a jiseari 
lype bridwe. Vhe noficeunle absence of the weele bride used ai riodern 
LIS PLIES SUppeTLs tes assertion that the didiun star was ces eloapeal [rent 
an acniprorced iestcument by ayerlayings features af the bin. Cin the alher hand 
the presence af the “taricahaa, “palt and cmaskas” clearly jrejedigs at 
many daniares ed the omedem _ 
sttar are ad feast 20M) sears ald, | ae ee i 


Thi star's low stidvs anieris the it 
mines od Miuechal vaurts can Be | 
explained if we assume that the | 
Insiraunent eriered eourt dite in 
Ihe Funds ot enw thus 
esernpatiists od dancers, oar 
posites ibs WT HTS Erect  LAGe 
accermtanied the songs of lei 
ctassteal or folk. ; 


Jirits Sadler Vemilien, co bis 
MOH. Sotir Meluiske ty Ci bentibae- dart 
Cthiewinusiceloaical Study has - 
canimented on solywns” etching: 
“the piiicii ol pegs is sintilar to | 
that found oH the ---—--——- 
tamiura(Indian}, Tt may well be said tat dhis uostrumerit, cuiher then being & 
‘sitter’ as Sialvyns claimed, is actually 4 larsheurallodran].~ 


Rabe. ivderevje steven WD Atak Msi cr sdargig arr etna pe 


vr ER onulien (Sitar fusee ue tlalcoda oon bs 


Cpl Roben Smith spoke of Silas weeempeniniunl with Dancers during his 
econ }ouUrMCY in India bebacen |ROR and bR75, 


fowe mone pieis aeceameor fie recitative wii stew ciel aesacctiel 
ATAGCUTUAS 0. to Abe aia fhe sarin anal sito” 


Jo aruthier distruumentil perdoricance - 


“At tee coucert 0 The patectuul nantes... 
Be RE GOR Ca eit Ae 
Suir fait Sneha GROAN AEE, DF 
white’? resect A amare ita mira? 
roca fat Eisai tre tert feria 
PAE a Diet mcd ia it tea BAdbesd 
BAA Deano ipolte will Aves faces tere 
wiht dd owe cs forest? éir wot header 
ave Ane iyo orto Pound co Mike above 
the Fest feria." 


Around the same uioig of Capt. Sernich 
Miers “whew | lgeine ALD reruns atid 
Chis Lane strimgedd sitar testes pelpetck bow 
prulesstanall female digeichiais. Sd bis 
mentioned Lhe name us a 'saa.turah'” 


(ie oe ane ITs! Terra er dvaci Ss 
descriplign of dhe early 1 th centur 
sitar is written by Clare Willard in hie 
‘A realise on lhe musing wate Keluseciei 
CFE | ively, publisticd in l# aa. de 


er ee felted Flest PTL rite “4 eed rary 


A 
: 


Ree td een TT Rk 


apt tal cial rela, vse of mrah nna few ape.tica nln eb SRT ere Urns, 


Ror! Sara core des PRE Gr Pipe ceninps Alber wie pe 


™ 


abe: fabs. toad th ita adn Seen A tier ie 
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Reference of situr in igen Karen bosons *Madunul slausigel’ ; 


The chutes “stk” has been neitiqted co the text Gook ol daguim Karas 
Iman *s “Rdadumoicl Miwueigut’ written during the time of Wered Ali Shah, 
1854 A. The sitar of this tine had one gourd, 14 frets and three servings. 
This ext alan vives a delaibect wceaunt ada number oh gad satar players sich 
as Wart Kohan, Baht. Sen, Mavah Plusain ait elhi. tiqalam Rava ak 
Faivabad. fihulam Muhammnd of Kanda, Babu leeward Prasad ot Uiatsakid. 
Puna lal ajypen pb Renaras, Tearkal Ali Saovalia ol barugkhehad, Kiityn 4: 
af Haredlly an Nabedar Dureoar oF Pungib. According co Wado Param iat. 
Ghiudwo Muiunimad of ancl was the best uimuce therm 


From all these descrptian it is clear chat deri the tame ol Md. Karam 
[mam, the situr was quile a developed instrument, specials in the harels wi 
Jaipuy Senryas. 


Instruments of the Nepalese’ : 


Murine ISAT, in his wrtiche “Nantes om the Musteal detrimental tne 
Nepulese published in Jounal ot the Asiatic Sogiely uf Beng’ wales. 
purt-tl) A Campbell has recordeal the exislence atu thee stringed sili in 
Np. Phe wrote “lhe sitar, ar three sirusped @uitar ay Imai is use.) oe a 
very (aw peesanis in penal whose profichthes, is ast wretched leas. 
of ehis insienent from the plains et Indie lind same encore aes Tear 
the Croorkhas, - at least an oweustunal perturmier el doierable skiit ae he 
heard at their court.” 


Rofertnse of sitarig] POE Prenseb's work “Cateloeue of Inglian Masel 
Inyiry ments’: 


“The ‘sitar i another instrument intended for the perforimunce of species of 
Inasic. Gowen have beard i used oceasionaliy by Kaipui minstrels 2s an 
SGT Pr erih te The eee EP lias fee wore salrimis, Cree sles fer bolaly, 
god bee bruss for bass an le lets, or with the nd 19: and it will he seen by 
aluncag umd ts copability for executing is considerable, Gaoueh the metaihe 
Cmaiion ed Palcect elanenp a is Canin ¥erdtvactie: 

nwisteal Wieca Ipanrmenis’ Dir Surteera Kaeliwes. e143 

chink fois Marske tosis 2a AEE UPd Aine Se Die kes, Da Ps, 
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sini a ibaa: preduce a petting cee which is aigdoasaniilie shat ied Se 
whered to any key fy ovine the trets op or alan end a skilitui sesicien 
knows baw to do this cxactle. The execeutioan with whieh Hots frequently 
Puryed is cawaodeclul, and the nertoriner can execeute ohrorrary passes a 
Bill. rxleriling to douhs at oridial eed”, 


Py Prench has also mentioned about Soorsringer. Suchewya sitar ‘|aooses 
a5 Varlely ot sikar, 


Reference ol situcin Sir 3.4.7 asore’s works : 
‘Yausra Kshetra Dwipika' : 


This tsa leuwhiné gutleboi der sitar, written in Bead lees. ties 


publisdiead in 1s72. 


This book eoves a chelated 
aeser:puiowy oof the star 
INSLrUMIVNL wer ound every 
park oi olay wrth lw 
skedlelios, l 


This .ilur is of 8 strinws. The 
Hida of The shires aye ipo 
and oo hrass. The tuning 
alan eloend os alsu described 
Try glgtarks. Fle: Taig alts stated 
he ue of chika strieass . . 
hy otters vtict is catmaend, According le hia the positions of the lean 
whee the Khao of thst: strings are plage, Those are the rates cn which the 
Strings are Tiedt. Vie satire has over ancl a halPooetises  Mandra. Mladhsa 
wml Peli Vara saaptak snd bY dtets. Agate are saben thes tia 
Playing the fdusteument, ciilerent uluikaras|armiunmcuts|, ebhiuid|rtis tur] -- 


Lesir curiely Gad martian oh - — 
U4 wig s+ GHTPTLaTTg wilieh Fl ts , __oe - 
eempused by Shri Kshetra ene ENE FE 
Mand eect, Une urtiuar —_ 2 eet 


ay sg dyes Sonu. (are “rich exarripsle +4! 


“Pe are fm isaqppakeie Sapehie wi eee oe Phat, Stachinen [ite 
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Yhe coord Csetar? is a feesian ome. bn 13" centr: during the reiga of 
(spasualiltn aivan the great pel Ane Kehusrews entitled Kischiehaupi [recs 
VOTES a Sslia Teh geuttil Bastolls tha award “seb 1s SA MORVALOUIS AVI 
“rier ais in Versiun language ose mirams clnree”.) Ser ala ah eas 
srinwicd imstcumenks’ ure the same. The streelure al Ciritariire viru) ts ike 
Kachehupi ving... Phat is shy nana aiiluys three stress iescledee ds he 
Kachenupi vind are decrtitee ibs ‘sour | 


‘Laiversal Mistucy of Indian husie's 


In this work Sir SM] Pagare mentioned the use of “seta in diflyrent mats ot 
- - +l tt . ih 
Lnefis lacing 2" and 3° qaarlers ad 19° cereus, 


“Setar Bais tows ba le vse epitl 7 


- i 
“Whittarajah Sir iachniswne Sine. lhe chief? of Murbhanga ta Jeter (14 
golds Tereat adinirer ed the iat Pe used to play ‘sein escelievils 4 ll 


‘Anno + the distinguished vacalisrs of the 3° quater ol the present century 

were Anmed Shan and Gopal Prasad. The dager s orethers. Lachine Presse 
. ; cre ul 

and Sarda Sulay, were first class players on ete varia tind sciur. 


Worhiat sav <i S81 Lagere, Catyulba P12 Satsahea 
a a re | US a uel [rsdn dhe ie Sep SoD. Dune, Cfeadhe, Pats ped 
“phulp. 
"Whidly - #3 


‘Babu Kali Prasanna Banerjee of Bengal played skillfully on the vina, sur- 
baha- and setar.’! 


By mid 19th century sitar was familiar for solo performance and 
accompaniment with vocal and dance. It had 3 to 5 strings, metal frets and 
was played with a mizrab, It had touchy tonal quality that used to please the 
listeners. But the next development of the instrument actually took place 
Irom the later part of this century. 


Some examples of different sitar instruments are enumerated here under: 


es — ——= — 


’ ; 
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1 Sitar of corly 1" century|ref : Allyn Miner 


| Aaitar with painted gourd|Ref: CR. Day) 


 Fiketcuead tal ae Masaye 
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Physical development oi sitar insirument: 


It toox almost a period of [00 years for the sitar Instrument to get its modern 
shape, size and mechanism. Various regional influences have got some 
effect on the physical development of the 
instrument, and as a result a mumber of 
varieties were developed. 


It is believed that until later part of the 19" 
century the sitar instrument, totally made of 
‘papermache’, was also used. However 
lateron dried pumpkin was used to make the 
tumba or the resonator.' In Kachapti sitar 
the pumpkin was cut horizontally, whereas 
on other sitars these are cut vertically. 
Addition of one more resonator also added 
to the amplification of sound. Besides in 
Jaipur, a sitar with 3 tumbas was in existence. The additional tumba, 
perhaps, was used to enhance the volume of sound and add depth to the 
tonalixy of the instrument. A visual representation of this instrument can be 
found ina 19" century painting of Senia sitarist Amrit Sen( 1813-1893). 


A sitar with three 
tumba ts being kept in 
the archive of Indian 
Museum — Kolkata, 


‘Article ‘“Wilavotkhani Ghurina’ — Pt. Arvind Parikh, ‘Swirseta” journal, 


ae 


Until 19" century twe types of fret 
arran zements were in vogue — ‘sitar with achal 
thaat’or unmovable 24 Irets (ec. to change raga 
the frets do not need to change their respective 
positions) and “sttar with chal that’ with 17 
frets{certain frets, which can be removed and 
replaced by the consecutive previous frets, are 
removed by making the sitar — ‘chal that’), A 
visual representation can be given, in this 
context, of Ustad Mushtaq Ali Khan — whose 
sitar was of |? frets. 


Land. Agha AW Khon wah et el 17 nts 

By the end of the 19" century the number of frets were increased to 20 in 
chal that sitar. i.e. the komal R, komal D in Madhya saptak and komal R and 
koma! G in Tar saptak, were absent. Pt. Arvind Parikh is of opinion — ty 
identify the § and P notes, which are two important frets for the instrument. 
these frets are purposefully been ommited. In Mandoline one dot is placed 
under S fret, so that the player can easily identify the position of S. Sitar 
instrument is played following the left hand from behind. These gaps ol two 
pardas make it easier for the player to identify the two major notes. 


The narrow neck of earlier sitar was inadequate for the production of 
alankars like meed or gamak. So a wider neck has been iniroduced, Sir 
5.M. Tagore provides with a picture of a sitarist(1872), whose sitar is of a 
wide dandi, in his “Yantra Kshetra Dipika’. 


Originally sitar had three strings.Later on 
addition of each string changed the pattern of 
tuning also. In the final stage of development, 
two ‘chikari’ strings and the sympathetic 
strings(tarab) are added to the modern sitar. 
Naturally the size of the instrument has been 
increased, The patri has been made into 
concave shape for the Tarab strings to fit in. 
Gular Muhammad Khan, a student of Omrao 
Khan, is credited with the introduction of 
chikar: strings to the sitar, and Imdad Khan is 
said tc have added the tarab wires for the first time. 


— eee 


'Personcl interiow with PL Arvind Partkh, om al: OF. ol 


More recently the sitar has been given its versalile form by Pt. Ravi Shankar 
and Ustd. Vilayat Khan. Both of them experimented on its sound production 
Lo surt with their individual tastes. 


Phys:cal changes of sitar brought by the maestros : Ustad Vilavat Khan: 


Vilayat Khan, follower of Imdadkhani 
Gharana, or more specifically the founder of 
Vilayat Khani Gharana (as renamed by Pt. 
Arvind Parikh), has brought about lots of 
changes to suit with his playing style. 


|. He has expanded the breadth of dand to 
play long meend. 


2. Distance between tar parda has been 
increased to play gamak properly. So 
bridge is placed a little upward. 


3. The rounded shape of parda has been changed slightly to play alankaras 
(e.g. gamak) properly, 


4. To get proper resonance the thickness of tabli is increased 


5. Uniqueness of Usid. Vilayat khan lies in inventing the Gandhar — 

Paacham style in sitar. The 3° string has been ommited, instead the 4° 
string is a steel one tuned to gandhar and the 5° string tuned to 
Dhaivatior Pancham accordingly with the ragas. Last two chikari 
strngsare played together, a harmony is established along with the 
particular raga.’ 


"Porsude] ineniine with FL Arvind Pankh 


Pt. Ravi Shankar : 


Pt. Ravi Shankar also has his own style of playing sitar. He has made up his 
instrument according to his playing style. His experimenting with the 
instrument was given practical shape by Sri Kanailal. To play ‘alaap’ and 
*jod" in “dhrupad ang’ , kharaj and pancham strings are needed. These two 
strings are found in Surbahar. But during 
taan and jhala playing, these two strings 
create jangling and problematic sound. 
50, as the strings are added to the sitar 
instrument, two hooks are also kept for 
their locking system, 


Pt. FRavt Shankar used to play duet 
conee-ts with Ustd. Aliakbar Khan. To 
play according to the scale of sarode, 
sitart needs to compromise half a note 
scale as sarode is comparatively a low- 
pitched instrument. There were problems 
with balance in playing alankars like 
meenu. So the length and width of the 
instrument is increased slightly. 


Pt. Revi Shankar is fascinated to play long and elaborate alap-jod, So the 
Kharaj and brass pancham strings are used essentially for longer time. But 
due te the steel Pancham(i.e, fifth string) lack of enough space was also 
there, which used to obstruct the mizrab to move frequently, Panditji felt that 
the 5" siring can be eliminated as it does not have much important role in 
playing a raga. In fact the ragas without Pancham needs the string to be 
tuned in either ‘madhyam’ or “‘dhaivat’. But there are ragas where both these 
notes are less important. While playing these ragas repeatedly there have 
been problem in tuning the string, So Pt. Ravi Shankar removed the 5" string 
and made his sitar a 6 stringed instrument.’ 


? Bay 4. Ol 
' Personal interview with Pt, Dipak Choudhuri on 61.09. Oo 
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Mustag Ali Khan: 


Mustag Ali Khan, the exponent of ‘Jaipur Senia’ sitar tradition, used to play 
his sitar of 17 frets. He has followed a typical 
traditional technique. In his sitar Komal R, Komal 
G, Komal D, Komal N frets were absent. 


He had a special technique of playing ragas. When 
his second finger of left hand is busy doing some 
long or short meend, the first finger should be kept 
on the previous note of the particular raga. This is 
a very tough technique to follow specially for the 
‘Audav’ and *Sadav’ prakrutik Raga.’ 


Pt. Nikhil Banerjee : 


One of the chief exponents of Maihar Gharana Pt. Nikhil Banerjee’s sitar 
had some special features. He was .-—————— 

fascinated in playing the main string 
with 4- 4 4 or 5 no. steel string which 
is a very difficult instrument to play. It 
gives the effect of surbahar in melody 
portion, 


To play the kharaj and Pancham strings 
prominently he put a bridge by the side 
of the targahan. 


He wanted to do something for the 
continutty of sound. Previously, 
continuity of the sitar sound was 
missing. In his playing there was a 
touch of vocal in alap or slow 
compositions. He liked some sort of 
very bold, deep sound. Whereas for 
speedy playing he needed a little sharper sound. Both were not possible for 
sitar 


Personal interview with At Debu Chaudhuri, en 9). oF .0r 
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The sradual development ai srtar istrument back plac taking mane thun 
PUN scurs dis bel Te modern barn. And fatally oso sige Sllars are in amuse 
‘ranlhor Panchor Sitar ool Vilavutkhani style and “Kharay Pancham Sitar 
a) olier siyles. 


VARIETY OF STTAR 


The elaborate alapchari of dhrupad anga, which was considered Lhe epitome 
oPbeen baa, might nol have been possible on ie sitar existing around ihe 
mid W ceniry. Theretore faipur Senias intraduced a pew ensitiument called 
Surbeen. whieh was amixturt of Rudra Veena and Sitar, Another 
lnsitumecnt calles Geen Sitar is sulé io have taooor three goures we tarah 
strings, Where as in castern India. most prebubly in) Lucknow. another 
Uatrurmivit wilh mixed fgatures of the Been and Salar emerged. Jhis wes 
named the Surbahiur. 


All these cflorts indizite thal trough the sitar was develoned and moditive a 
areal dical from its orivinal tomm, it was still mot pertectly suited to the 
exeenlon of the type of music prevalent in those days. Surbeer and Been- 
siturcomld not aain much popularity but the Surbahar did eet popularicect and 
Tmusteiuns used ta perforin a Tull tedyel alapehari of Been upon this 
Instrument hefore playing But-loda upon the sitar. This practice continued for 
more than a centr. 


Thes we get the vareety of sitar - Perstan Salar. Kamalik Sitar, Kashmiri 
Seltar, Gun Sitar. [aes or lesrar, Kachwar sitar, Sundari, Saal] Situr, Larce 
Sitar, Virattlar Sitar ete, 


Persian Sitar ¢ 


Tt is a ihrte stringed instrument. Vhe body of the instrument is made of 
wood, The bell. is made of parcluoent amd the toilet is af brass - which 
works a3 4 tut for ihe instrument, 


There are usually three wul strings, tine like those of Sarangi, and played 
by means ol a how. [oe Tedia its Se “| 
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Karnatik Sitar : 


This is also a form of sitar mainly found in Southern part of India.’ This 
is thianer and shorter than the normal sitar found in Northern India. It is 
stringed in some special and peculiar manner. Day gives a detailed note 
on the arrangement and tuning of the instrument. The first two strings 
pass over the frets. The third does not pass over the frets but all three are 
tunec in the same note. The fourth passes round a small ivory peg. a 
little nearer to the bridge. * (5" string!) The 6” and 7" strings pass 
straight up the finger board in an ordinary manner. The 7" string is made 
of brass and all others are of steel. The tuning arrangement ts : 


wee Pa Pa Pa Re Pa Re Pa 


This sitar used to be found in Kashmir area 
and was named as “sittar” having three 
strings, Much information is not found 
about i but the shape of the mstrument 
establishes il as a folk instrument 


bS sd ok Ge Ramer tra, 


RKRARBATIB SITAR KASHMIRI SITTAR 


“The Music and Musical Instruments of Southern India and Deccan’ -—C.R.Day , Delhi 1891(p-120— 121) 
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Bin Sitar : 


Qutwardly Bin sitar looks alike Bin. But it has got movable frets and their 
arrangement is also like those 
of sitar. Strings are arranged 
as Bin which is reverse as 
sitar’s. also the tuning 1s like 
Bin. This instrument is mostly 
found in and around 
Maharashtra. | 


Tauus : 


This ts a form of sitar with 
movable frets. Its shape is 
like a peacock.” It has 17 frets and 6 strings, butbelow them there are 11 
sympathetic strings. This instrument is played with ‘mizrab’ and “bow’ as 
well. In fact it is at times plucked and at times bowed, Tauus is mostly found 
in and around Maharashtra.” The tuning varies slightly, but mostly the notes 
are among S M P G. the sympathetic strings are tuned as per the raga. 


Kachapti vina or Kachchapi vina or Kachwar sitar : 


This is such a variety of sitar whose alabu or gourd is cut horizontally. So 
the shape is a little bit different from the normal sitar. It is almost 4 feet in 
length. Musicologists have described this instrument as Devi Saraswati’s 
instrument. It has 5 to 7 strings.” 


Sundari : 


This instrument is almost like sitar, only its pez board 
portion is that of like guitar, Ram Avtar Veer writes 
about the instrument: “He (Manohar G. Barve) named his 
flute and sitar as ‘sundari” (beautiful). The tone of the 


"The Music and Musical Instruments of Southern India and Deccan’ —C.RDay , Delhi 1291(p- 122) 
* "The Music and Musical Instruments of Southern India and Deccan’ = C.8.Day , Delhi 1891 (p- 122) 


**Catelogue of Indian Musical Instrument’ = Col, P.T.French, “The Chowkhamba Sanskrit Studies’ Wol- 


XLUX. “Hindu Music’ —5.M. Tagore. 3” edition, 1965 (p-254) 
‘“Vartrakesh* — S.M.Tagore 1797 Sakas, Calcutta, 
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VaAkter instrument was thin and monotonous but it was exquisitely suitable for 
preniicine Bird like sweet notes. 


Small Sitar : 


The small situ as explained by 


CLR Day is fonmued from a conoa- 
nul. These sitars are muuch used a 
by native ladies and their tome 15 


singularly sweet and pluintive. 
But net as powerful as large sitars. Che trels acanvement and playing, sivle 
arc Same ws large sary 


‘Taratdar sitar: 


This ts the cesult alo many experiments in Ré&dd to tind the optimum 
trunsducers to fit dhe particular wide tonal and musical range particular to 
stlars. Tae result is our ‘Blue Spot’! transducer setup that is perfectly 
tiltloted tor both response and sensitivily. 


Lalike mast transducers these electric lattice devices provide Turby matur: 
Wan LONE, 


' Hinbors ance us cacel legen uae Alar Weer, [elk 7 it 'n- ies. Td - 
"The Musey and “lugical Inetronients oF Sauchern (edia anid Deeean CORD. dah eign 2 bt 


Large sitar : 


oa 2 ee 


son.) 


The large sitar is later 
transformed into the 
shape of the modem 
Tarafilar sitar, 
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CHAPTER H 


FORMATION AND REFORMATION OF GAT STYLES 


4° 


Formation and Reformation of tae Gat sts les: 


Adder the toilroduelani ad scar perforaicdcs shar, eradual|y the re ora 
af playing sivle became essential, As a result gat dormation and refarmaian 
Was initiated. 


Listrurmciulal sompositians a North [reba AAliste are relerrenl to as “Ciat's. 

The word ‘gat’ is probably a derivalive of the Sanskrit word ‘gat, whoch 

Mears moveptenl The (iat stvle is created Try the descencents of Senia 
and 


Gharama during the 2 half ot the 18" Century according to the historical 
chravoloey, The Senia tradiilons had twa senools - 


[. Sent Rabulnyas: the descendants of Viensen’s son Bilash Khan 
2, Seni Geenkar: the followers of Tansen’s son-in-law Misn Singh 


The Sabubryas gradually lost favour because of the limitations of ihe 
rhstranént. and ihe Beenkars flourished, 


According ta most scholars the Beenkars used jo teach the techniques uf 
Vina only to their blood related descendents. Ta teach the students, met 
pclomging to their Jamily, they started using Sitar and Surbahar. In Suroehar 
they taught the intricactes af ‘umbaddh2 anga’ such as alap-iod, and in Sitar 
Lhey played campusitions based on the then papular vocal forris. These were 
name Sas “Waat. And “Bae; stand for ihe seyle of playing. There are mainly 
SIX Dy 308 oF Gat patterns or baa, eu. 


Anur Khustoo Baal or Gat 
Ferozkiani Raaj ar Gat 
Mazcedkhani Baaj ar Gal 
Tindadkhant Raj tr Creal 
Ravukhani Hag] or Gat 
Jaffatkhant Paaj or Gat 


Cd 


Aamir Khiisrod Bas]: 


Amir RRusao's name) ts 1eading in arden ag ceeater oF gat seston. i barue tr i 
i ovevy clear en the history thar pats for sttar, sarode, csia) ete. were Lira 
Innevated by Mezced Khan, a glance should be piven im the eurtiest stede oT 
oator buap -- ie. Amur Khesoog Baa’. Chere ts only one ‘Tuk {oation) ur 
‘char.na’ in “Amir Khusroo’s rat’) Use of litle todas arc aise found. The 


4g, 


bolls are simple and piaved in Madhya beyafmediun tempo). A lamous 
example an Kali Raga is notewonhy ; 


on 


Sa KRelke Re Ga -- Mu Po Mea Pa -- Pa Ma Ga Ke Sa Wi 


Da dere do ra -- 0 dp ova Ode soratsi-- «Sd ora de sora soda soe 
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Ferovkbani frat or Bay : 


After Amir Khusroa, Feroz Kinan is credited in he the next creatar of 
wystematic instrumental gat — ‘Ferozkhani Ciat’. During mid 18" century 
Firoz Xhan is knew to have stayed in Delhi during the period of Alamuir Li. 
He hes formulated an instrumental style whick is named as ‘Gat Style’ or 
‘bawy’. This “baa}’ is still found in the 19" century written sources and in 
sone traditions like Ghulam Ati Khan Sarode Gharana. 0" cemury sarode 
player Radhika Mohan Matta was a greal connoisseur and player of 
Vine: Fev Ci. 


Some specific characteristics of Ferockhani Gat or baaj are : 


Vhey are played specifically to a medium speed, 

They have stroke( hol) patems set in varied and interesting rhythms. 
Their meiody lint cover the entire characteristics oF the raga. 

Their melodic movement is characterized by large intervallic jumps. 


ee 


The timited scope of the then existing sitar were gen capahte af creating the 
Intricate fechniques, alankars and sound production. Around | 760. Firor 
Khan went to Rohilkhand, and set an important event un the bistary of 
Instramental music. Firavkhant Gat or baa established ise? ania the 
Rabadiyas and later on ib was accepted to sutme exter by the sarode players. 
Mow this lorm ts nob in use because ofits criucal characteristics 


Twe examples of Firozkhani Gat played by Pt. Radhika Mohan Moitea :! 


Rage - Jaunpuri 
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| Fa Ma Fo Sa | Sa Sa Pa Mal Pa Dea - Trail Da on «Ma Pa | 
Da da da da -t a dai air da oda - dir Ua ccs -r dia 


IGu - - Re | - Ma Pa Da T Ni Ni Sa Re Ni; NiDe -Da Pu | 


Tia + - oda - da dao om aly dir ght air da rela -F da 


Pisa 1a -leo Ni T Sa Re Ga Ke Sy Re Ni Sal Nise Dag -Da Pa t 


(ta orl or ada odaoodit da ora oda dir dar dir dar da -r da 
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Vesceceained saree: inte HE and 29" cenmurivs’ Alben Miner, pe2tie 


Raga: YamenBabys n* 


Pi Re fin Dad -Dae Ba te tea DP Poo Yin Gia Ni TD - Tte fi Mia ol 


ya clir ila le -r ola hora dao dir oda ods o- da da oor. 
y 
1 Te Pe Wa tral Ma Wi -Ni Dol Pa -Pa Ma Ga I Ma Ga Re Gea | 
Lita od dae chat ee da Ca ocr ca lid deoovao dan 
EF 


fda fia Re Gal Me Ni -Ni Sa] Tey Se De Ga I -Ga Re Sa Sif 
12h Fa odie So dtr kat cals -r sch da cir da da LF daoodaooca 


{Da Bi ia Sal Si Sia -Da Pal Pa Ma Ga “Mal fe Ga Si Ke I 


Ia dito air dir ds ria -T dy dawn dao Ca fa  -in cs 
poco + - e -  - - - -  - -  ee  e ; 
I I 
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laze sitkhiini Gat or daa: 


*Mazecdkhusi Gal’, die next syslomalie eat or baal presales far a long ume. 
Miageod Khan was the wound son of KRarira Sen(prandsen of Tansen'’s son 
Vilas) Khan}. He has reformed the “amir Khusroo fiat style and intreduced 
thas pat styie follaowine the vilambil Khayal, played in slow tempo or 
vihammbit Veental i. sore specitic bolls 


'Sicat 274d sarade im the | gn ani | yin Series” Albyri RAiiice, 
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ere odaodermt daoora dau dai ora dere da derecka ta da da ca 


| 1 | | | are | | | ln i 


[bere odie dere oda ora da dere ds ora da dere de ra da da ra 


The first circle of this wat is called ‘sthaii’ and the 2" portion or circle is 
scaredaied and named as * Munjha” because this bs situated in the middie 
portion of Sthatl and Antara. According to Ustad Mustac Ali Khan, the word 
© Manjha’ in the Mazeedkitani is taken from ‘Sozkhant Sangect’. where the 
names like “Matha Manjha’ and ‘tecp’ are present. The word ‘manjha’ 
actually means thie middle part but is not played by hun. The balls of Antara 
are - 
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After olaying the Sthau, Munjha und Antara portions swarvistar with the 
help of ‘Todas’ were played. In Mazeed Khan's time no Jol used to be 
played on sitar, The todas were composed on the hasis of Parans of 
Pakhaway or Tabla! Only theka was played in tabla to accompany the 
performance, there was use of Paran or Tukdaa. Since there was mo chikur 
string: - the jhala portion was also not there. This haay is alsm called 
*Paschim Baap or ‘Pachao Ka Raa’. 
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Imdadkhuani Gator Baay : 


Maverdkhant Baa) is based on Vilambr Khaval style, Ustad lmdad Khan did 
aookw txperment by inteomingling Ohrupada with Khayal. Me has stressed 
on the importance of Jhala tn sitar plaving. Some qualiies that made this 
style af gat different from Mazeedkhani are — 


~ Use at long ‘meend*{upte 7 parda meend in Surbahary 

“ Use of pointing tinwer to play the instrument, including complex bolls 
and chikart. 

¥ Use of alunkaraste.p. krintan jamjama, ghasit etc. } 

* Jhala became a cain part of playing. 

¥ Application of small “uhais’. 

¥ Gat and Todas are played in the style of Alap. 


All these characteristics lead us to rename this seyie of (rats, because it 
appureniy changed the style of ‘Mayeedkhani Gal apparently. Thus in was 
Lhen called ws ‘Adhuntk Marecedkhani’. Later an it got the nomenclature of 
‘Tmduadkhant Crat’.' 


Razakhani (at ar Baaj: 


After tie strictness and rigidity of Mageedkhani Gal and Dhrupad, vane the 
era of Khaval, Naturally the style and formation of pat pattern. alsu meeded ta 
be changed, Ghulam Kaza Khan with tis compasitians suipussed the 
houndiry and Hrmitations of ‘Mazeedkhani pat’. 


This pat ts made foflowing the rules of ‘“Tarana’. According i some 
historians Ghularn Raza, student of Mazecd Khan, being the immovaior of 
this gat style, named rt as ‘Razakhani Gat. Some athers say thal Marved 
Kinan Fumself formed this gat style for his faveurite sludent Raza Khan, 
keeping the Mascedkhani Ciat for his own family. 


In Viawuime Karam lmam’s “Ma-adan-ul Mausiqhi’, we Tind Ghulam Mara 
playing in Razakbant style to please the noble men ef Lucknow, Chula 
Raza aad his sons were noted players on situr and the style of their ¢xecution 
has heen followed in purts of the country. Aboul the style of Ghulam Raza 
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Karam linam writes, “ | have ned heard ene aiker person playing it su well 
excep! Ghulam Kaza. Whe. seyle ig vleu referred te as "Purub Ba 
Baal apparently because aca Khan's dagoly meinbers starued staying at the 
[astern part of the country. Thus this wat became more popsiar in the 
liastern part of the country. Vhis style lollavs a cradivion sri is net 
syslemauc. Vhe movertents of ledt and riait hands ave fester in this yp al’ 
buts. and also they are maindy based on Tolls. 


According we Pt. Arvind Parckkh, Rajakhani Cial was mainly besca on 
Thamri. Griginally this kind of pats were played im Pilu, Pilak Kamod, 
Sahin: etc. Luter an all drut pats were regarded ag *‘Ruzakhan! Gia which I= 
not agreeable. Bocwuse Ruzakhant vat had special boll structure of 2/5 types. 


Siyle of Playing = 


Since this gats are composed on the style of ‘tarana’, the use of compound 
“bolls? are frequent. Movermernt of lel and right hands wre faster. Though 
there is ne strict boll cumposiGion or combination, sul some example woukl 
better clandy the onginal sivle of pat. A famous tarane corrpasttion with) Its 
Instrmmenlal boll composigen is nolewerthy -: 


-‘Te - na di - - - mw ta + na dj - - - m 
- Da ra da da - - - va daora da da - - - vu 


+ 3 i [ 
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After playing the pat different baals arc played taking the bolls fram the gal. 
Listud Unidad Khan bas applied ang with Rajakbani Goat. He has also 
intvodueed the use of Jhala compositions with the gal. Pe has given such a 
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new formation of the sume “Rajakharnd Cut’ that iis style of playing is 
considered as “Trodadk hart Style’, 


Jafierkhani Basj : 


Accoming to the oreator of this baa), Listd. Abdul Halim Jatlar Khan, this 
baa has evalved out alan ure to change in order to make the music of the 
sitar inure womplele and beautiful. This baa) incerorates finer civisions 
within a beat and creates muluipie notes, keeping in mind the structure of the 
rata aicaty cnarackerestie mededic pattern. 


Cnitaliv the ereater felt certain limitations of “lazeedkhani Baa] which 
leaded yim ta cteale a new bus]. Mazeedkhani Crat has typical bol paiterns 
which was Little modified by sid. Abdul Halim Jaftar Khan, as the Gats of 
certuig Tawas do nat Ht well withing a fixed paver of Hol. Mazeedkhan) baa] 
usually have one note far one beat corresponding to one stroke of the miarab 
with the night hand, in Jaffarkhana Bua) 6,8,!2 or sometimeseven upto 16 
hetes are created withine one beat. This 1s something uniqee to this Baal and 
alsa the main point of distinction from the conventional Mazeedkhan! Eaaj. 
The main focus 15 on the beat. and what is why Jatfarkhant Baaj as a whole Ls 
tlaborsted best in the slower tampa vilambit wat, and in thumri ane. 


Tn other style of sitar playtnp, the left hand movement fills in ihe Bol of the 
Miazrat. In this baaj, the “bal* is set according to the needs af the nght hand 
movement, This is Ustd. Abdel Halim Jaifar Khan's own innovation in sitar 
playing. He has developed a synthesis of the techniques of the right hand 
and lett hand in interplay with the rhythmic structure. This may be regarded 
as ‘Jaffarkhani Bani* or “Jaffarkhant Baaj* or “Jatfurkhani Gat’. Vhis is the 
core feature or essence of this Baay. 
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Apart irom these six gat styles or Bag. there are also mentions of Amirkhant Gat or Baal, Sitarkhaei gal ar Eaay, 


But mucn details and examples are not available about these paticrnos. 
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Chapter 3 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF VEENA 


‘Vanyate iti Veena’ — that which creates a sound is called the Veena. This is 
the etymological interpretation of the Sanskrit word Veena, Panini, the great 
Sanskrit grammarian has explained the word VANA as meaning Sound. 
Significantly, Vedic literature often finds the word VANA being used in the 
meaning of Veena, An investigation of the ‘musical instrument scenario’ 
night into the remote past clearly reveals that the term Veena did not refer 
only to the instrument — Veena — as we know of it today. On the other hand, 
it seems to have been a generic term encompassing within itself a whole 
range of stringed instruments and sometimes, also instruments from other 


genres like aerophones. 


The yazh is an ancient Dravidian instrument, somewhat like a harp. It was 
named for the fact that the tip of stem of this instrument was carved into the 
head of the animal yaali (vyala in Sanskrit), The yazh was an open-stringed 
polyphonous instrument, with a wooden boat-shaped skin-covered resonator 
and an ebony stem. It was tuned by either pegs or rings of gut moved up and 


down the string. It is not used today but pictures of it are found in 


Thirumayam in Tamil Nadu, probably of the Sth century A.D. There are 
many references to win Tamil literature. This instrument was displaced by 


the Veena later. The following are some vaneties of Yazh. 


+ Adi Yeh 

* Makara Yaeh - 17 strings. 

* Manuththuva Yach 

= Matchya Yazh 

» Peri Yarh - literally, big yazh, It had 21 strings. 

» Sagoda Yazh - 16 strings. 

+ Seer Yazh 

« Senvottu Yazh - 7 strings. 

» Wil Yazh - it means bowstring. [t was essentially a bow with strings of 


ditierent lengths. 


The one Indian instrument with the largest number of varielics 15 the Veena. 
The Veena in ancient times simply meant ‘A stringed instrument’. It 
comprised the plucked, bowed and struck varieties. Later on, the ward 
Veena came to be used to denote the fretted instruments. The *“Satatantri 
Veena’ was played on open strings. This Veena, survives as the Santoor in 


Kashmir. This Satatantri Veena is more than two thousand years old. It 


ai 


became the ‘SANTIR" in Persia, ‘PSALTERY’ in the Bible and it eventually 
paved the way for the development of the Piano. The *Satatantr’ Veena’ was 
used al every Wedic niual. In some of the Vedas and Samhitas, the Satatanin 


is called ‘Wana’, 


In addition to this struck vanety, there were the bowed varieties, represented 
by the Ravana Hastam and the plucked varieties represented by the Kinnan. 
The art of tmakimg musical instruments ts as old as the Vedas. Jyakara was 


the maker ofthe “JY A‘ or the ancien harp. 


When the fretted Veena developed much later, it threw into the background, the 
Yazh. The fretted Veena had the facilities for producing subtie quartertones and 
eraces by the deflection of the strings, a facility that the Yarh Jacked. The yazh 
could produce only straight notes and occasionally plides were performed on it 
with the help of a small stick. But the Yeena had the drone and Tala strings. In 
the ancient yazh. a new scale was performed either by the shift of the tons note 
ar by retuning the concerned strings to conform to the new scale. In the Veena, 
the player performed new scales by just touching the concemed frets. These 
facilities coupled with the introduction of metallic strings made the Veena 


superior to the VWAzh. 
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The size, structure, shape, tuning and number of frets have ajl changed from 
time to time and the Veena at each stage has had a different name and has 


sounded different, 


Narada in his “Sangita Makaranda* mentions the following nineteen kinds of 
Veenas- 
* Kachchapi 
* Kabjika 
* Chitra 
* Wahantl 
* Parivadini 
e Jaya 
# Ghoshavati 
+ Jyeshta 
# Wakuli 
# Méehati 
* Vaishnav 
# Brahmi 
* Kaudri 


* Kunni 
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* Ravan 

» Sarasvati 
e Kinnari 

® Sairandhyri 


* Goshaka 


Harpala in his “Sangita Sadhakara’ names the following Veenas 


[. Brahma Veens or Ekatantri 


i 


Alapini (Alavani) 

3. Kinnarl 

4. Katlasa Veena 

5. Pinakt 

6. /Vakasa Veena 
ilaripala’s Kinnati had four main sirings and three Secondary strings. There 
were the three kinds of Kinnari -- ‘Brittal’, ‘Madhyacna’ and ‘Laghu’, They bad 
movable frets. The number of frets ranged from fourteen to eighteen. Palkurki 
Somanatha in his *Panditaradhy Charitra’ (12° Century) in the ‘Parvata 
Proaharana’, “harata Sastre lakshana’ mentions the fallowing Yeenas - 

« Brahina Veena 


# Kallasa Veena 
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Kunna ¥Yeena (which resembled the violin to some extent) 

Saranga Veena 

Aakasa Veena (This was something ke the Acolian harp) 

Pinaka Veena 

Ravana 

Oauri 

Kasyapa 

Svavambiiu 

Bhujanga (This is the Naaga Veena. wherein the head was carved inte 
that of a serpent head with the hood spread out. Vhis is seen in Belur in 
the (henna kesava Perumal Temple, built by Vishnyvardhan im 1117 
ADL 

Bhoya 

Kinnara, Kinnari or Traperi 

Saraswathi 

Mulla 

Audumbari 

Swaramandala {This was like the Satatantri but the number of strings was 


less. The instrument was plucked and played of open strings.) 
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Palkurki Somanatha in his *Basava Purana’, again mentions the followmg kinds 
of Veetias, 

s Kavanahasla 

« Hrahma Weena 

« Lavanya Veena 

® Aakasa Veena 

* Pinaka Veena 

» Sugranga Veena 

® Kinnara Veena 

e Swayambhu Veena and 

* Gaun Vecra. 
Nanya deva descnies the Rudra Veena and Kachchapi. The ‘Swapna 
Vasavadatta’ refers to the Veena. Stringed instruments are depicted in the 
Ajanta Cave paintings. In the ‘Chitra’ and 'Vipanchi” a small wooden piece was 
used to ¢lide over the playing strings and produce notes of different pitch. This 
is the Gottuyadvam. In North India, this type of Veena is even now called 


Vichitea Veena or Vichitra Been. 


Matanga in his “Brahaddesi® explains the expenments with the ‘Dhruva 


Veena’ and the "Chala Veena’ to fix the Shadja and madhyama gramas and 


ST 


Sruthis Values. Brahaddesi to a great extent followed Bharatha. Sarangadeva 
and Mathanga explained in greater detail than Bharatha, the experiment with 
the Dhruva and Chala Veenas to clarify the Grama concept and the Sruthi 
Values. It was still the age of the Sruthi Veena and Swara Veena. A great part 
of the Music was in the harp stage. The Dhruva Veena was so named because it 
was kept constant. The other was used for experiment. Its strings were loosened 
and tightened according to the need for change in Pitch. So, it was called the 
Chala Veena. Both were tuned to the same pitch, note for note. The ancient 
method of tuning was different from the present one. Every one of the 22 


sruthis in an octave had a string. 


Sarangadeva in his ‘SangeethaRathnakara’ mentioned eleven types of Veenas 


and added ‘Nissanka Veena’ of his own to the list of Swara Veenas. 


THE VEENAS OF RAMAMATYA 

Ramamatya’s treatment of the Veena is clear and definite. He calls it ‘Rudra 
Veena’, a favorite of Lord Shiva. The seven-stringed Veena, with four playing 
strings and three strings for the drone and tala emerges into prominence with 
Ramamatya. In his work, ‘Svaramelakalanidhi’ (1550), he mentions three kinds 


of Veenas based on the systems of tuning adopted for the strings. Each Veena 


again admitted of the two vaneties: ‘Eka Raga Mela Veena’ and ‘Sarva Raga 


Mejia Veena’. 


Name of the Veena System of tuning adopted for the sti 
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The droneTala strings were tuned tos ps inall the sex Veenas. Somanatha, in 
his "Rags Fibodha'’ (1609) ecters to the Suddha Mela Veena and Madhya Mela 
Veena whercin the systems of tuning of the four playing strings were the same 
48 mentioned by Ramamatva. The Tala strings were however tuned as § P §. 
His “AKILA RAGA MELA VEEN A’ is another name for the “sarva raga mela 


Veena of Ramamatya. 


Four decades after Somanatha, Ahobala published his ‘Sangeeta Porijatha’. He 
had no doubt that ancient experts of the Veena had instinctively glimpsed the 
fractions of the speaking tength of the string for scala notes. For the first time, 
he fixed the frets one by one and calculated the ratios of their speaking length to 


the total length of the string between the Meru on the left and the 


Patrika( bridge) on the right. The $ama Gana Saptaka and the five Vikruta notes 
were [hore. 

Gavinda Dikshitar in his “Sangeetha Sudha’ says, “For the benefit of Vainikas, 
to facilitate the proper method of Veena play, let me describe the correct 
position of the frets and their aotes.” The twelve Swarasthanas pertamed to 
Rishabha, Gandhata. Sadharana Gandhara, Chyuta Madhyama Gandhara, 
SudhaMadhyama, Chyutha Panchama Madhyama, Panchama, Dharvatha, 
Kaisiki Nishada, Sudha Mishadha, Kakali Nishada and Tara Shadja. The third 
Vanely of Veena was the Achvula Reghunalha Bhoopala Veena. fiovinda 


Dikshitar designed it, 


Govinda Dikshitar leaned heavily on Sarangadeva, but for a few reference to 
Muataunpa, Parsvadeva and Vidvaranya. The construction of the Kaghunatha 
Mela Veena was undoubtedly the product of his mastermind. Till his time, frets 
had been tied to the Veena Banda with guts. It was he who fixed the fects on 
wax. Placed in correct position, they would be shifted with ease when 
necessary. By its very nature, wax did not absorb sound. In fact, tt was a 
conveyer. Many peuple atirtbute the invention of Modem Saraswathi Veena to 
Govinda Dikshitar as the new instrurnent had twenty-four frets and covered 


three arid a half octaves. 
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Yenkatamakhi in his *Chathurdandi Prakasikha’ comes back to the Suddha and 
Madhya Mela Yeena again. Ramamatya’s Suddha Mela Veena had 9 frets with 
notes ranging from Anumandra Shadja to Sudha Gandhara of the Madhya 
Sthayi. Madhya Shadja had become the common fundamental by that time. So, 
the need for forays im the higher reaches was urgent. In the circumstances, 
Anumandra register in the Veena was practically of no use. Neither the Sudha 
Mela Veena nor the Madhya Mela Veena was adequate for the new set up. The 
Sudha Mela Veena of Chathurdandi specified brass for the first and second 
stings and steel for the third and fourth. li dropped Anumandra notes 
altogether. The four wires were tuned Mandra Shadja, Mandra Panchama, 
Madhya Shadja and Madhya Madhyama. The three side strings sounded 
Madhya Shadja, Madhya Panchama and Tara Shadja. The first side string bure 
the name of *Jhalhika’ and the last ‘Teep’. This tuning was more im step with the 
prevailing trends. Yet, the Madhya madhyama of the fourth string was a drag. 
Its six frets wered ‘Varali Madhyama, Panchamam, Suddba Tyhatvata, Suddha 
Nishada, Kaisiki and Kakali Nishadas. There was no provision for using the 
higher Octave. Yet rules for Raga Alapana, Prabanda Tana eic., laid stress on 
the three actaves. In order to pugment the range, three tnore frets were fixed 


providing for Shadja, Rishabha and (randhara of the higher octave. Lastly, five 
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short frets followed wilh At P DON § buttressed at the center of the sound 
channel so that the three other strings might not be disturbed. In this manner, 
the Suddha Mela Veena covered three repisters —Mandra, Madhyama and Tara. 
Among these three octaves, the 157, 197 and 22"! nows were Taara Shadja and 
Taara Panchama and Adi Taara Shadja, These three being constant notes, their 
frets were fixed. The other five frets for RGMDM could be shifted to produce 
Wikruthi notes. This kind of Suddha Mela Veena was an Eka Raga Veena. 
Instead, Nive lony frets and eight short, buttressed frets - nineteen in all for the 


fourth string converted it inte a Sarva Raga Mela Veena. 


Now, for the Madhya Mela Veena. The four strings were tuned, Anu Mandra 
Panchama, Mandra Shadja, Mandra Panchama and Madhya Shadja. The three 
side strings were tuned like the Suddha Mela Veena. The six frets of the 
Madhya Shadja string soanded Suddha Rishabha, Suddha (andhara, Sadharana 
Gandhara, Antara Gandhara. Suddha Madhyama and Varali Madhyama. Four 
more: frets were added for PONS. With a further addition of seven shon- 
buttressed irets there was an Rka Raga Madhya Mela Veena. It became a Sarva 
Raga Madhya Mela Veena when the fourth string laid stretched on twelve lonp 


frets and twelve short buttressed ones. 
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Govinda Dikshitar had constructed the Veena with twenty-four frets before 
Venkatamakhi wrote The Chaturdandi Prakashika, Why did the book fail to 
specify this? Why did it dilate on the Eka Raga and the Sarva Raga Veena with 
long and short frets and leave out the most important development in the history 
of Veena? 

CLASSIFICATION OF VEENAS 


1. Gana Veena and Pradarshana Veena 


‘Gana Veena’ is the Veena on which one can play classical music and 
*Pradarshana Veena’ is the instrument used for explaining certain musical laws, 
facts and phenomenon. 

2. Gitra Veena and Daru Veena 

*‘Gatra Veena’ is the unseen musical instrument — the human voice and it is used 
as per the will of man. Some people have also mentioned the human body as the 
Gitra Veena. 

The *‘Daru Veena’ is the instrument (Veena) made out of wood. 

3. Dhruva Veena and Chala Veena 

These are the experimental Veenas devised by Bharatha for proving the 
frequencies of the twenty two Sruthis and other facts relating to the tone 


system of Indian music. 


Sthira Veena was tuned and kept stationed at a particular place. li was 
automatically sci in vibration when currents of wind blew againsl the strings. 
Since the strings vibrated a& open strings, it 1s clear that they were tuned to 
harmonics ar Swayambhu Swaras. When the same type of Veena was tied on to 
the top of trees and made to sound, it was called the *Aakasa’ Veena, 
®, Dhsour ¥eecoa 
This was played with a bow, whereas in the other types of Veenas, the strings 
were set in vibration by plucking or striking. 
6. Sari and Nissari Veena 
The Veena with frets was called the’ Sari Veena’. Veena without frets was 
called ‘Nissan Veena’. The Sarod-like Veena depicted in the Udayagini caves is 
an cxample of a *Nissari Veena’. “The gottuyadliyam 16 a *Nissari Veena’. 
7, CLASSIFICATION OF VEENAS DEPENDING GN THE NUMBER 
OF STRINGS USED 
a. Pkatantes 
h, Tritantr! 
c. Saplatantri 
d. Sata tantri (hundred strings etc. 
‘EKATANTRI?’ was a single stringed Veena with a resonator of coconut shell; 


the Danda of this Veena is made owt of Khadira wood. The wood should he 


fully ope without any thorns and circles, The circumference of the wood should 
be to the size of a stretched palm. The length of the Veena Is less than one yar. 
The present day's Yali was known ax Donka and this was made out of any 
wood available, The width of the Danda is 1 44 inches less at the Yah compared 
to the width near the Kakubham (Main resonator), On the top covering of the 
Kakubham, a hole was made in front of the bridge. The top of the kakubham 
has a slight curve and is not flat. In the place of a gourd, Ihumba made of wood 
was Used. 

Naagapaasam was fixed to the Kakubham to tie the strings. Patrika (in the 
present days called as Bridpe) was placed on the Kakubham. The strings were 
Ged from the Naagapaasam across the patrika to the Dorika and tied to the 
Biradai. Sadrangadeva has described the Ekatantri Yeena in 81 slokas. It is the 
Ekatantri that has become the Ektar or EKanadarn. I was used as a drone. 
‘NWAKULA’ was a Veena with two strings. This is seen in the sculptures and it 
was ustd to play the music of the Vedic chants. 

“TRITANTRIBA* was a Veena with three strings. Kinnari is an example of 
this. The Kinnari is one of the oldest of stringed instruments and is named after 
Kinnara, a celestial musician. It is mentioned extensively in the Sanskril 
literature. Wt is represented in many old Indian Sculptures and paintings. The 


length of this Veena is 3 '4 stretched palms (Vithasthi). lis Kakubham ts made 
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out of Shaka wood. The height of the Danda is 2 4 inches and width is 5 
inches. The fingerboard of Kinnara consists of a round stick of Blackwood ar 
bamboo and upon this 12 or 14 frets of metal or bone pieces of eagles are fixed 
with black coloured honey wax. 

Shishkia Vastranashi miskramadanena chaturdesha — 264 Sdrangadeva. 
Sdrangadeva mentions I4 Swarasthanas 

Chaturdasa Swara sthanecy Dandey Prushtey Niveshayet — 260, Sdrangadeva. 
These fourteen Swarasthanas are two Saptakas. The strings are tied ta the other 
siniogs present on the other side of Patnka (bridge). Sarangadeva called them as 
(AJAKESOPA MAM (it means the strings are as strong as the elephant’s hair}. 
These strong strings are again tied to the Naagapaasam, which 1s at the back of 
the Kakubham. Copper or iran small plate is placed on the Patrika. 

Madhye Hoormonnate tahi Patrita Hakubha Athita - 258 Sdrangadeva. 

The tailpiece of the instrument looks like a kite. There are three gourd 
resonators below the Dandi, the middle one being larger than the other two. 
There are three strings, two for playing music and one for being used as the 
drone. The strings on the Kakubham are plucked and played with the three 
fingers of the right hand. 

“Saree kaftubhapor madhyay tarjanyadpanpull trapaat" — 272 Sdrangadeva. 


The lefi hand fingers are used ta play on the irets. 


“Varmospa fisrubaistabar rangulee bkisiu tanivikaam" — 273 Sdrangadeva. 
There are three types of Desi Kinnari, the names of which have been mentioned 
earlier in this chapter — Brihal, Madhyama and Laghu. These are differentiated 
with the variations in their measurements. 

The length Veena's Dandam is 30° and the breadth 6 44" in the Bohat Kinnan. 
The Macdhyamna Kinnara Veena's Dandam ts 43° Jong and the breadtin 1s in 
proportion. The Laghu Kinnan is 35” in length and 4° inches in breadth. Ne 
Veena should be less than 35” Jength as melody decreases accordingly. 
Aadoftavyam Ainmarcenam rakthi madhurya verjanaath 

E Tave ranteragtetu yatkeshtam moaanakalpara —324.. Sdrangadeva. 

From the above descnption of the Kinnan Veena by Sarangadeva we can trace 
hack at Jeast some history of the origins and evolutions leading to today's 
Saraswathi Veena. 

Some ports that make us feel so about Kentari are: - 


? [tis gota Saath Veena. 
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* Plucking of the strings, plucking piace. the place where the strings are 


tied are all the same for these two bynes of Veenas. 


“is 


Lage of honey Wax is similar. 


* Kinnari Veena had only 2? Saptakas te. 14 frets, today itis 24 frets. 
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+ The measurement of the Danda in both the Veenas is the same to a 
certain extent. The manufacturing process, Kakubha, Naagapaasam 
Banda, frets are all similar, The only difference is, today’s Veena is 
made out of jackfruu wood whereas the Kinnart Veena was made out of 
Shaka Dara f wood). 

SAPTATANTRI 

lt is a seven stonged Veena. Parivadhini was a seven stringed Veena. 

‘Chitra’ also had seven strings. This msirument is referred ta in the 

‘MInchehakatila’. 

¥IPANCHL had nine strings. 

MATTAKOKILA had 2) strings. They were tuned to the notes of the three 

octaves — Mandra, Madhya and ‘Vara. 

SATATANTRI had hundred sirings. 

5. SRUTHI VEENA AND SWARA VEENA 

The former was the drone and the latter, the Veena for playing creative music 
like Adlapanas and compositions. This corresponds to the Swara Naadi and 
Srutht Naadi in flute. The “Sruthi Veena’ described by Sarangadeva is the 
experimental Yeena with 22 strings. [t was designed to explain the frequencies 


of the twenty-two Sruthis. The notes of the Shadja grima were piven by the 4”, 
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veg ya yz" a" and 22™ sirings respectively. The ‘Swara Veena’ of ihe 


Sangeetha Ratnakara was a Gana Veena. 


~ 


9 EKARAGAMELA VEENA AND SARVARAGAMELA YEENA 


The former had movable frets. The fret positions were soa adjusted that a 

particular Mela raga and is janyas could be played. When a change of raga 

was desired, the posiuons of the concerned frets were re-adjusted and 

Played. This practice continues in the Sitar ever at the present day. [n the 

‘Sarva Raga Mela Veena’, there were |2 frets for each octave and several 

ragas were played by placing the fingers on the particular Swarasthanas. 

1. Special types of Veetias like the ‘Savyasachi Veena’ and the ‘Pradarsana 
Veena,’ 
THER VEENAS 

* Alabu Veena — had 4 gourd resonator. 

* Alapini Veena — The length of the Veena is 36 inches. The Danda is 
made of red sandalwood or Kadira wood (red sandal). The circumference 
Is 2 inches, which means that the Dandam was very thin. Clean wood 
WILHOUl thotns 1 used. Coconul tile is used as Tumba. Saraneadeva says 
that the musician should first expand the raga vocally and only then play 
the fixed text on the Veena because of the tenderness in the sound of this 


type of Veena. 
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“CA FED GEETHAM NIBADHDAAM CHA PRAVEENO FEENAYO 
NA F444,” 

The specialty ef this Veena is that the strings used are net metal, They 
take the i1/k threads, make them hard and tié them to the instrument as 
SITings. 

“ATRA MESHANTRA TANTREE SYAAT SAMUDRUDAA” - 244 
Kachchapi Veena was a Veena used by Goddess Saraswathi. Since the 
Kakubham if the ¥eena is im the tortoise shape, this Veena is called 
‘KACHCHAP!". The Kachchapi survives in the Philippine Islands even 
now under the name, Kudjyapi- 

MAHATI was the name of the Veena used by Devarishi, Narada. 
KALAVATHL, was the name of the Veena used by celestial musician 
Tumburu. 

PINAKI was a bowed instrument. It was bowed using 4 bow 20 inches 
long. The bow (kamaan} was used with the mght hand to play the 
Instrument. Horsehair was used for the bow. ‘Rala’ was the name of the 
resin applied to the hair of the bow, This Veena is unique in its geometry. 
The Danda is shaped like a Dhanush (bow-like}) Itis 4] inches long with 


a centra] portion being 2.5 inches wide and the rest being 1.75 inches 
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wide, The Pinaki Veena is not a pluck-type instrument. Pinaki Veena 
was held vertically, 

UPAVEENA was a secondary Veena and was used to provide 
BC CTI PRAT TELL 

YALLAKI was a kind of Wazh. 

NISHSHANKA VEENA = The name itself suggests that Saranvadeva 
might have crealed this Veena. The distance between the Meru and the 
bridge is four stretched palms (vithastees). The strings are tied ta two 
wooden pieces fixed on both the ends of the Veena. It is played with a 
bow (kamaan) chat is tied with nerves. 

All these varieties of Veenas are nol seen today. But by studying the 
details some of these Veena varieties, it can be understudd that the 
Dilruba. Sarod, taday's Saarangi, ¥ialin and the Saraswathi Veena have 


evolved trom them, 


The Saraswathi Veena is considered the queen of musical instruments. It 


lends itself to all the different graces that give so much beauty to Indian 


Music. More about the evolution, stricture, tuning and playing techniques of 


the Saraswathi Veena will be dealt with in the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE PRACTICAL ASPECT OF VOICE TRAINING IN HINDUSTANI MUSIC 


The Classical Music of India, has evolved over thousands of years and has become one of the 


most beautiful music in the world. 


Voice culture is a deep relationship between “Music”, Sound, Cosmology and the Human 
voice. Over thousands of years from Vedic period, Vocal music developed and got organized 
into an intricate organic living system or “Raga” (Melody) and “Tala” (Rhythm).'™4 

Voice culture is a way to refine the skills through learning traditional compositions and 
methods of improvisation to engage in “swara-sadhana” (tone culture meditation) through 


singing. 


In singing only the correct voice projection One can present the element of “Rasa” or the 
feeling expressed in the “Raga” .Which is evoked through the artistry of composition and 
improvisation according to the understanding of the artist of “Raga” and presentation of the 


“Voice”. 


Even the Hindustani Instrumental Classical music has developed out of the vocal styles. 


Culturing the voice for absolute alignment with the Sruti at all levels and on all notes 
traversed in the octaves and correct voice training or “Swar Sadhana” is a major step in Voice 


Culture. 


In this respect, certainly, the vocal musicians of the Hindustani system of music are very 
particular and a student aspiring to become a concert artiste spends years of toil on this aspect 


to train the voice perfectly. 


The Artists and Music students should not show any undue haste to ascend the concert 
platform until the voice is ready by rigorous voice training method and totally trained to 


merge with the correct “Swara” , “Tala” and “Sruti”. 


124 Kirana West~Articles www.kiranawest.com/articles.htm 
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Anyone having a ear for music is easily carried away by the melody emerging from the voice 


that totally becomes one with the Sruti and that becomes the most attractive voice. 


The Hindustani system of Classical Music are based on the “Sapthaswaras”’. Hindustani style 


abounds in “Gamaka” — oscillating usages, use of half Notes and Nuances. 


To successfully handle all these aspects in unison with the Sruti and not go off key at any 


point needs vigorous and determined “Kantha Sadhana” or Voice training. 


All these go to indicate that the voice needs deeper, sophisticated, devoted training to handle 
Hindustani music successfully. It is highly recommended by the voice expert to focus on this 


aspect of voice training. 


The idea is that the “voice training” should be “Bhava’, “Melody” and “Musical sense” 


oriented. 


In Voice training a vocalists should attend the correct “Sruti” and alignment to Swaras 
(notes) when traversing up and down the octaves at a fast pace under the intelligent 


adventurism. 


But making the voice obey the commands of the musical impulses of the brain with “bhava” 


is a hard task that needs intensive vocal training. 


For effective rendition of Hindustani Music open and free voice production is most suitable. 
Felicity to handle “Gamakas” and nuances without resorting to muffling the voice or 
constricting the production tone is required. Use of false voice for Hindustani Music is also a 
wrong approach. Adopting modulation of the voice under the pretext of creating Bhava 
should be correct.'?° 

In his composition “Pt. Bhimsen Joshi” had felt that the “Saptaswaras” shine when the Navel 
(Nabhi), Heart (Hridya), Voice (kantha), Tongue (rasana) and nose (nasa) are involved in the 
rendition. 

Experience reveals that any student indulging in voice training adopting the correct technique 
of voice production would find the abdominal muscles around the navel strained and not the 


vocal chords. 


'25 “The Hindu : Focussing on voice culture2002 
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If on the other hand the person feels a strain on the throat muscles and the vocal chords, the 
conclusion is that the technique is faulty and would lead to adverse effects on the vocal 


chords. 


Music is for the mind and soul, with intensive voice training and close adherence to “shruti” a 


singer hence satisfies the listener. 


‘“Voice-Culture” and Hindustani Classical Music 


The most basic element that comprise "Indian Classical Music" are "Swara” and “Tala”. ‘Sa’ 
‘Re’ ‘Ga’ ‘Ma’ ‘Pa’ ‘Dha’ and ‘Ni. These musical notes are the alphabet of music. We have 
just these “notes” to express ourselves musically. This is the reason, these notes are said to be 
so important. In the Indian Classical Music, the teachers as well as the scholars of music 
insist on the practice of these notes. This process of getting control over the musical notes is 


called 'Swara- Saadhana”’. 


In Indian music it is called “Swar-Saadhana” and in “Western Music” the technique of voice 


training is called “Voice-Culture”. 


Hindustani Classical Music is based on “Raagdari Sangeet”. A “Raga” is a melodic scale, 
consisting of 7 (seven) Notes .The different combination of these 7 “Swara's” with various 


rules of permutation and combination make a "Raga". 


Before learning a “Raga” the knowledge of “Swar” and “Tala” is very important because the 
correct position of the “Swara” (notes) in different “Ragas” can be recognized only after the 


practice of these 7 seven notes. 


Practice and understanding of 7 “Shuddha Swara” is the first important part in Voice — 
Training in Hindustani Classical Music. It 

starts with the ability of singing the "Shuddha- Swaras" of an octave (from Sa to upper Sa). 
Firstly in ascending (Aroh) and then in descending (Avroh) order and then gradually moving 
around them in all possible disorganized manners. Later, it starts with the learning to sing all 
the’ Komal’[Flat] , “Tivra” [Sharp], all the 12 notes of an octave. After a couple of years of 


“Swar-Sadhana” one should _ start learning “Ragas” in detail. The capability of seeing the 
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correct positions of the notes (Swaras) and those Swaras in different “Ragas” can be 
recognized only after dedicated practice and discipline under a capable Teacher (Guru) and 


correct voice-training. 


“Swara-Sadhana” or voice-training in Hindustani Music differ's from “Gharana” to 
“Gharana”’. In Hindustani Classical Music we have “Gharanas” (school of music), they have 
their own particular Voice-training and every Guru and each “Gharana” has its own 


technique and method to train the voice and every voice has its own different quality. 


Quality of Voice 


Understanding of musical Notes (Swara) 
Use of air (breathing) 

Pronunciation of the 'swara' 

Rhythm [Tala and Laya] 

Lyrics and their meaning 


Voice training and voice culture 


Voice Culture is a method of taming the voice, which will help develop Swar (Musical 
Notes) accuracy, Voice modulation, Proper breathing, and extending the range. Every 
Gharana (School of Music) has adopted its own signature exercises. These exercises will be 


lifelong friends of the vocalist. 


To get success in any mode of singing, it is necessary that the devotee should understand 
qualities of his voice and should keepin mind its limitations. The qualities of voice, after 


being refined, make the Gayaki more expressive. 
There are the many practical methods for voice-training in Hindustani Classical Music and 


those help a voice can be cultured. Following ornamental patterns are used to make the voice 


impressive, beautiful, and varied through Voice Training - 
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From the aspect of Voice training in Hindustani Music .We can divide this Chapter into 12 


parts: - 


4.1) Selection of Correct Pitch and Scale 

4.2) Practice of 7 notes and knowledge of “Octave” 

4.3) Importance of Kharaj practice or Kharaj Sadhana 
4.4) Practice of Palta or Alankar 

4.5) Practice of 'Merukhand'-gayaki 

4.6) Practice of Sargam geet and Lakshan geet 

4.7) Knowlegde of 10 Scales 

4.8) Importance of Aalaap in voice culture 

4.9) Importance of Taan in voice culture 

4.10) Ornaments of Vocal Music 

4.11) Importance of Vowels “Aa’ “Ee” “Oo” and Articulation 


4.12) Practice of singing in Tala and Laya . 


4.1) Selection of Correct Pitch and Scale 


Determination of the correct pitch of the voice is regarded as the most important step towards 
voice culture in Indian Classical Music.. In Indian classical music, generally the compositions 
need a range spaning from mandra Madhyam to taar Madhaym. So pitch is determined to a 
pitch which satisfies this range effortlessly. A pitch is the smallest interval of shruti the ear 
can detect. Pitch is a subjective sensation, reflecting generally the lowness (slower wave 
frequency) or highness (faster wave frequency) of a sound. In a musical context, some people 
have what is called "perfect pitch" and can assign an isolated tone to its place on a musical 
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scale. 


The pitch of a note is how high or low it sounds. The different pitches have different 
letter names: A, B, C, D, E, F, and G. These seven letters name all the natural notes (on a 
keyboard, that's all the white keys) within one octave. (When we get to the eighth natural 


note, we start the next octave on another A.) 


'°6 Music theory - Wikipedia, the free encyclopediaen. wikipedia.org/wiki/Music_theory 
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Indian Music Scale--The Indian music scale is said to have evolved from 3 notes to a scale of 
7 primary notes, in the basis of 22 intervals. A scale is divided into 22 shruti or intervals, and 
these are the basis of musical notes. The seven 7 notes of scale are known to musicians as Sa 


Re Ga Ma Pa Dha and Ni. These seven 7 notes of the scale do not have equal intervals 


Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni 


12 3 45 67 8 9 10 11 1213 14 15 161718 192021 22 


(TABLE — 4.1.1) 
between them. A saptak is a group of seven 7 notes divided by shruti or intervals as follows: 
'27 for our systems of music or perhaps any form of music is the basic pitch known as 
“Shruti”. The melodic movements of music are developed on this foundation. The foundation 
movements of music are developed on this foundation. The fundamental requirement for 
vocal music is the ability of the musician to align his voice perfectly with the sruti and also 
with all the notes built up on the sruti. Any draw back in this regard has to be overcome with 
rigorous “Kant Sadhana” or voice training.Choosing the correct “Shruti” suitable for each 
voice is very important. This is to be done according to the pitch of the voice. It is common 
knowledge that the female voice is high pitched in comparison with the adult male 
voice.'"°One factor that governs the choice of Shuti” is the range of the voice. Having the 
sruti base, the voice should be able to traverse below the sruti(4) half an octave and above the 


point at least one and a half octaves comfortably. 


Shruti is the drone which is used in Indian music. This was normally provided by a stringed) 
instrument (tamboura) or a small hand pumped reed instrument (Sur peti 
First, pitch is mainly dependent upon range, not timbre. We can find many stalwarts with a 
heavy sonorous voice singing in very high pitches. Both Ustad Amir Khan and Pandit 
Bhimsen Joshi used to sing at E in their youth. If the timbre of voice were the factor they 


should have sung at a lower pitch with their heavy voice. 


27 cruti academy | Swara, Sruti, Saptak, Raga, Tala, Alaapsrutiacademy.com/post/Sruti-Saptak-Raga-Tala.aspx 


128 The Hindu : Focussing on voice culture 2002 
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Now, it’s said that changing pitch hampers the resonance of voice. But it is a very common 
practice in the sub-continent to practice at a lower pitch and to perform at a higher pitch, like 
riaz in C and performance at C# or D for male vocalistsBut many teachers say that singing at 
a lower pitch doesn’t hamper the voice, but singing at higher pitch can damage vocal cord 
and this is true.When we talk about Vocal Music or Vocal training , the correct Pitch is most 
important. The choice of “Pitch’(sruti) is the range of the voice This is to be done according 
to the pitch of the voice. In Hindustani Music, People tend to describe their pitch with the 
reference to harmonium keys. “Kaali Char, or Black four. That means that’s where they are 
comfortable singing their first “Sa”.Example: if my pitch stars from A# it should come down 
till Lower Octave Ma, and go up to Upper Ovtave Ma comfortably. (Sa ni dha pa ma). The 
human voice is comparable to a wind instrument, the vocal chords vibrating when air passes 
through them. But when deciding the basic sruti suitable to the voice it is to be compared 
with a stringed instrument. When, for instance a Tanpura tuned for a high pitch sruti suitable 
for a female voice is reduced and re-tuned to a lower sruti the strings become less tight and 
the tension of the strings drops, leading to vibrations from them. The tension of the strings is 
maintained at a tight level by choosing thinner strings for higher sruti and thicker ones for 
lower sruti. '”’If the “pitch” is set lower than the position in which the grip would be better, a 
voice would be unsteady with a lose grip of the sruti.This is also equally important in 
choosing the correct sruti depending on the range of the voice. Pitch is certainly one of the 


Basics of Singing, 


Techniques of Pitch Exercises-Ideally a singer should be able to recognize the key being 
played and sing any one of the notes within the chord or scale without sounding sharp or flat. 
It is essential to be able to sing the correct notes in the right place (and at the right time!).This 
is the way to pitch a note to the music. Most singers need to learn and practice the “Pitch 
Exercise” before it becomes natural or second nature.Pitch Exercises are the terms used to 
describe the method of teaching and learning how to identify a note and sing in tune with the 


note or chord that is played. 


These pitching tips will help us to correct our pitching through the use of a variety of 


techniques. 


'° The Hindu : Focussing on voice culture 2002 
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When we sing in pitch, we are usually employing 3 kinds of technique, knowing our pitch 


well, listening out for our pitch and the music. Correcting our Pitch As We Sing 


These are pitching tips in detail: Singers who are able to sing in the correct key or pitch often 
have a great sense of notes and musical scales Knowledge of the pitches for the respective 
songs are necessary for the respective songs we sing. Knowledge of what vocal register or 
vocal position has to be sung, the respective notes, as well as how to support the notes well 
with our breath. Familiarity with our ‘singing pitch’ comes with practice of basic scale. 


Practice of some basic pitch jumps when singing. 
Great singers not only know how to sing well, but they are even better listeners. 


When we sing, we need to also listen closely to and monitor our singing pitch, making sure 
that our vocals are in tune with the key of the music or song accompaniment. Basic aural 
awareness or listening training would involve listening to certain notes and reproducing them 


with our voice, 


For example we may play a “Sa” Swar or note, and after listening, we would sing back a “Sa” 
Swar or note and check that it is the same as what we played. We may also do the same with 
longer melody lines, and singing them out exactly the way we play them, making sure that we 


are in the correct key. 


We can also train our aural awareness by getting someone to play the basic intervals in 


various starting keys to see if we are able to tell what interval is being played. 


This tests our listening ability as well as our recognition of pitch jumps between notes, and 


this will certainly strengthen our aural awareness. °° 


Once we are able to listen closely to our singing as well as the music or song accompaniment, 


we would be able to tell if we are in the correct key or not. 


We should be able to tell if we were singing too LOW or too HIGH from the respective pitch 
needed, and correct our singing accordingly. We would need to be familiar with how we 
pitch when we sing, as well as to be able to listen out for our pitch and the music, before we 


would be able to correct our pitch as we sing. Practice of the “various musical scales and 


ae Pitching Tips For Singing In Tune www.your-personal-singing-guide.com/pitching-tips.html 
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intervals”, as well as the various beat durations and rhythms is very important for “pitch 
exercise”. Record our self singing along to a song that we know well and listen back to our 


efforts — '*! 


They are the notes we sing melodic, are they exactly the same as the singers or do they sound 
harsh, sharp or flat? If the latter is the case then we are not singing 'on pitch’. We can also try 
recording ourself singing on different scales.We are on pitch, if we are singing in key then the 


notes we sing will sound like the notes that are played. 


‘Perfect Pitch --This is the term used to describe someone who can sing (or play) the notes (or 
chords) along with the music without reading the sheet music. It is also used to describe the 
ability to sing any note on request without hearing the note played by an instrument. Some 


people are born with this ability - others need to learn and practise to become competent. 


Tone Deaf- The term used to describe someone who appears to lack the ability to 
differentiate between one note (or chord) from another .Very few people are really 'Tone 


Deaf’. This is extremely rare. 


Most people who think they are "Tone Deaf’ just need to learn how to listen and practice their 
pitching skills. It takes some people longer than others but it CAN be learnt. Ideally we need 
a teacher to help us identify how we are progressing .The key to recognizing notes, chords 


and intervals is repeated listening and singing back. 


Pitching Exercises- 


e For practice we need an instrument to do them. Using a “Harmonium” play the note “Sa” 
(‘C') (any octave within our vocal range is fine) 

e Listen carefully as it sounds then play it again - this time singing the note as we play. 

e If the note is too high or too low for our voice play the note in another octave and/or sing 
the note in the octave that is comfortable for us — 

e Even if the note played is higher or lower than the “Sa” (C) note we sing - if we are 
pitching correctly both notes will 'gel' together. 

e If, however our pitching is incorrect our voice will sound 'sharp' or ‘flat’ (or may be a 


completely different note!). 


a Music Theory Ear Trainingwww.musicez.com/theoryet1 .html 
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Repeat this exercise with each note going up and down the scale. Then do it again 
picking random notes. 

Once we have mastered the exercise above and can pitch the notes we are singing to the 
ones that are played then move on to the following exercise. 

In Hindustani music Mandra Ni, Madhaya Ga, Madhya Ni listen carefully to the notes 
that make up the chord. 

(Play the chord C (notes C, E, G). 

Play the “Harmonium” (Mandra Ni), identify note Ga and sing it. 

(Play the C chord again, identify the middle note E and sing it) 

Repeat the exercises listening and singing each note within the chord until you can 
identify each note and sing it easily without being put off by the other notes being played. 
Repeat this exercise with the chords Re, Komal Ga, Suddh Ga and Tivra Ma then repeat 
again randomizing the chords order of play (this exercise with the chords D, E, F, G ) 
Then we will do it all over again using minor chords, until we can sing any note from any 


chord in every scale that our voice is comfortable singing. 


Now we will make it a little more difficult! Play “Sa” (C) chord an octave above or below our 


vocal range, but sing the notes in our range.'** (13) 


This will help us recognize the chords regardless of where on the scale they are played and 


consistent practice should aid in improving our ability to pitch our notes regardless of how 


‘busy’ the accompanying music. When we have finally mastered the above Pitching Tips 


well, we would then certainly be on our way to better pitching when we sing. 


4.2)Practice of 12 Notes and_knowledge of “Octave” 
Sa- Re - Ga- Ma- Pa- Dha- Ni.These 7 Notes are the foundation of Music. The correct 


knowledge of these “Swaras” and practice is of utmost importance in voice-training in Indian 


Classical Music. The practice of the Mandra Swara is called “Sadhaj Sadhana” It is said that 


the practice of “Mandra Saptak” 


These are the names of Seven “Swaras” or 7 notes !*° 


'? Vocalist - Ear Training / Pitch Exercises for Singerswww.vocalist.org.uk/pitching_exercises.html 
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Swara Name Ancient Swara Name Western Note Name 
Sa Shadaj Do 
Re Rishab Re 
Ga Gandhar Mi 
Ma Madhyam Fa 
Pa Pancham So 
Dha Dhaivat La 
Ni Nishad Ti 
Sa Shadaj Do 
Table- 4.2.1 


“Octave” means “Saptak” There are three octave or 3 “Saptak” in Hindustani Classical 


Music. To know the notes in octaves the following signs are mentioned here: 


Lower octave is called “Mandra Saptak”’, (the dot below the Swara). 


( Ni, Dha, Pa, Ma, Ga, Re) 


Middle octave is called “Madhya Saptak” (there is no symbol) 
(Re, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni) 


Upper octave is called “Taar Saptak” (the dot above the Swara) 
(Re, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni.) 
To “Increase the Range of the Voice” the practice of these three octave or “Saptak” is very 


important. 


It starts from “Middle octave” after that in “Lower octave” and then “Upper octave” with its 


ascending notes (Aaroh) and descending notes (Avroh). 


"8 Swara - Wikipedia, the free encyclopedia 
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Madhya Saptak 


Sa-Re-Ga-Ma-Pa-Dha-Ni-Sa , Sa-Ni-Dha-Pa-Ma-Ga-Re-Sa. 


Mandra and Atimandra Saptak 
Sa-Ni-Dha-Pa-Ma-Ga-Re-Sa ,Sa- Re-Ga-Ma-Pa-Dha-Ni-Sa 


Madhya, Taar and Atitaar Saptak 


Sa-Re-Ga-Ma-Pa-Dha-Ni-Sa , Sa-Re-Ga-Ma-Pa-Dha-Ni--Sa 


Atitaar ,Taar and Madhya Saptak 


Sa-Ni-Dha-Pa-Ma-Ga-Re-Sa , Sa-Ni-Dha-Pa-Ma-Ga-Re-Sa. 


Table 4.2.2 


Re, Ga, Ma, Dha, and Ni can refer to either "Natural" (Shuddha) or altered "Flat" (Komal) or 
"Sharp" (Tivra). Sa and Pa are “Achal Swara’”. They will not change their places. 


The fine intonational differences between different instances of the same swara are called 


“shrutis”’. 


The three primary registers or the range of an instrument or a voice of Indian classical music 
are Mandra (lower), Madhya (middle) and Taar (upper) 

The practice of 3 octave depends on the capacity and natural texture of the voice. It is not 
necessary to stretch the voice beyond its capacity and natural texture. Because every voice 
has its own quality and strength. The aesthetics of a voice always come out from its natural 
texture. We have a number of Legends in Hindustani Classical Music who had a heavy voice 
and they recognized their texture and quality. They practiced and trained their voice 
according to their natural quality and they got their popularity from their particular voice 
quality only. This is only a technical method to increase the range of the voice, but one 


should practice according to his quality and texture under guidance of a “Guru” 
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4.3) Practice of Kharaj Sadhana 


“Kharaj Sadhana” means the practice of (Madhya )“Sa” to Mandra and Atimandra “Swaras” 
or Notes .It is a essential part of voice training in Hindustani Classical Music.Traditionally, 
Hindustani Classical musicians, especially Dhrupad singers have certain insights into voice 
culture or voice engineering and “Kharaj Sadhana”.'** 

There has always been an understanding that a voice has to sound and behave in a certain 
manner to be able to do justice to the demands of the music. Techniques of training like 
‘kharaj bharna’, ‘'mandra saptak sadhana’ are all voice development techniques. 
“  Kharaj” means -_ bass_~ octave / octave below lower octave 
requires control on abdominal breathing'Kharaj bharna' and 'mandra saptak sadhana’ have 
been uniformly recognized as techniques for 'opening' the voice, opening up the range and 
volume, optimizing tonality etc. There have been and continue to be voices in Indian music 
which can stand the test of audience demands in any culture of the world.Actually the 
original word is “Shadja-sadhana”.One must reach the notes below one’ s “Shadja” keeping 
in mind his /her ability to do so Regular practice in this technique will surely improve the 
range of one's voice in the lower octave. Similar practice should be followed for the higher 
octave. As such the “Raga” grammar does not demand use of very low or high notes. 

A voice with a good tonal range is certainly a qualification for a vocalist, provided the voice 
quality is equally pleasant throughout the range.Kharaj practice - the traditional way of 
practicing the lower octave notes by Hindustani Classical Music vocalists. A variety of such 
tips over the years from various sources. There is little by way of rigorous scientific study of 


what Kharaj practice should be Here it goes - Kharaj practice does a lot of good. 


Mainly because time is invested in singing practice — . Not so much because it is done in 
very low notes. Optimum benefit would result if time was spent on just the 4-5 notes below 
Madhya Sa, say down up to mandra ma, nothing further below. In normal Hindustani 
Classical Music singing, going down up to mandra ma is adequate, practice just what is 
needed to sing well. Kharaj practice does a lot of good - Just as I get up from bed in the 
morning, all my muscles are stiff, legs are a bit wobbly, the brain is not very sharp. If I must 
use that time to sing, it is hard to practice creative alaap, taans, laykari - needs sharp brain for 
all that, needs flexible vocal chord muscles. Kharaj practice is good to start vocal practice 
because — Just as We get up from bed in the morning, all our muscles are stiff, legs 


are a bit wobbly, the brain is not very sharp. If we must use that time to sing, it is hard to 


134 ‘ +. 
Kharaj Sadhana www.india-forums.com 
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practice creative alaap, taans, laykari - needs sharp brain for all that, needs flexible vocal 


chord muscles. But Kharaj practice can be easily done then. So "Kharaj practice must be done 


before 


sunrise” is perhaps an unintended variation of what really should be. If we sing very 


early in the morning, do nothing other than just long stable low notes at low/moderate 


volume, which cause minimum strain". Kharaj practice can be useful any time of the day; but 


an hour of Kharaj early in the morning. An hour of say taans at night is a better choice than 


taans in the morning and Kharaj at night. It is purely a matter of optimizing return on 


investment, not restricting Kharaj to mornings." 


5 


What does Kharaj practice actually do to the vocal chords, in physical terms'*° 


Strengthens the muscles 

When muscles become strong, they don't become strong just for that pitch being 
practiced —that possibly explains why it also opens up taar saptak, for taar saptak 
singing certainly needs strength. 

The long stable notes teach the muscles to reduce wavering, very useful for 
Hindustani Classical Music. 

Hence, the intention is not to perfect the shruti of those notes but to strengthen 
muscles and reduce wavering . 

“Kharaj Sadhana” breaks the monotony of the practice and stops one from 
reducing/dropping such practice due to the monotony. 

Anything that helps minimize strain - physically and mentally - is good. No 
restriction needed on use of any _ liquid  (water/tea/coffee) during 


Kharaj practice, or any sleep/rest soon afterwards 


The usefulness of “Kharaj Sadhana” is for both male and female. It is a basic of voice 


training in Hindustani Classical Music. 


4.4) Practice of Palta or Alankar 


Paltas are basically scales as in Western music. Palta means turned around. Palta is 


something that comes around in the same pattern. For instance sa re ga ma: re ga ma pa; ga 


ma pa dha; and so on.Some times a palta refers to an exercise that is simply repeated over and 


135 
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over even though it does not follow a simple pattern within itself. These are exercises based 
on scales and rhythm. Hindustani and Carnatic musicians spends many hours practicing 


alankaars everyday. 


“Palta” means singing the ‘notes’ with different combination and upside down of musical 
notes. Palta is the different combination of 7 swara for vocal exercise. Western musicians will 
describe them as short phrases transposed up and down a scale: 123, 234, 345, 456, 
etc.'°"(17) 


There are several types of “Palta” in Hindustani Music for voice-training. For example: A 


simple “Palta’” is 


Aroh_ | Sa Re Ga M Pa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha_ | Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni | Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa, 


Avroh | SaNi Dha PaMa | Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Dha Pa Ma Ga Re | Pa MaGa Re Sa. 


Table 4.4.1 
Paltas are also useful for practicing ear-training and pattern manipulation inside scales. A 
student of Indian classical music always begins with “Palta”, which are ascending and 
descending sequences of notes in an easily repeatable pattern. These are an essential part of 
one’s voice training and a prerequisite to improvising a Raga in both vocal and instrumental 


music. 


137 i : 
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Some simple “Palta” (rendering a specific combination of notes in succession) are as follows 


Palta-1 

Aroh 

Sa Ga Ma Pa Dha Sa 
Re Ni 

Avroh 

Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa 

Table 4.4.2 
Palta-2 


SaSa ReRe GaGa MaMa PaPa DhaDha _ | NiNi SaSa 


SaSa NiNi DhaDha_ | PaPa MaMa GaGa ReRe SaSa 


Table 4.4.3 


Palta3 
SRSa | RGRe_ | GaMGa MaPMa PaDhPa DhNiDa | NiSaNi | SaRSa 


SRSa _ | NiSaNi | DhaNiDha | PaDhaPa | MaPaMa | GaMaGa | ReGaRe | SaReSa 


Table 4.4.4 
Palta-4 
SaReGa ReGaMa GaMaPa MaPaDha PaDhaNi DhaNiSa 
SaNiDha NiDhaPa DhaPaMa PaMaGa MaGaRe GaReSa 
Table 4.4.5 
Palta-5 


SaReGaMa ReGaMaPa GaMaPaDha MaPaDhaNi PaDhaNiSa 


SaNiDhaPa NiDhaPaMa DhaPaMaGa PaMaGaRe MaGaReSa 


Table 4.4.6 
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Palta-6 

SaGa ReMa GaPa MaDha PaNi DhaSa 

SaDha NiPa DhaMa PaGa MaRe GaSa 
Table 4.4.7 

Palta 7 


SaReSa | ReGaRe | GaMaGa MaPaMa | PaDaPa DaNiDa | NiSaNi | SaNiSa 


NiDhaNi | DhaPaDha | PaMaPa | MaGaMa | GaReGa | ReSaRe | SaReSa 


SaNiSa 
Table 4.4.8 

Palta— 8 

SaReGa ReGaMa GaMaPa MaPaDha PaDhaNi DhaNiSa 

SaNiDha NiDhaPa DhaPaMa PaMaGa MaGaRe GaReSa 
Table 4.4.9 

Palta -9 

SaReGa - ReGaMa GaMaPa MaPaDha PaDhaNi DhaNiSa 

SaNiDha | NiDhaPa | DhaPaMa | PaMaGa MaGaRe | GaReSa 
Table 4.4.10 


Palta of all shuddha swara converted into komal “Swara” becomes Rag “Bairavi”.The 
different type of swara-s sequences can be easily converted into palta-s for other thaats. For 
thaat 

Bhairavi, we can replace all shuddha swara to komal. As an example, Palta-8 all sudh swara 
becomes all komal swara Bhairavi. 

The same Palta can be change into another raga-s palta.for example-the swaras of rag 


Bhairavi becomes Rag Kafi 
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Palta -10 


SaReGa ReGaMa GaMaPa MaPaDha PaDhaNi DhaNiSa 
SaNiDha NiDhaPa DhaPaMa PaMaGa MaGaRe GaReSa 
Table 4.4.11 


Practice of different Patterns of “Palta” for Improvisation and creativity with “Swaras” or 


Notes. 


As the student develops a good understanding of these elements, the guru gradually exposes 
the student to more complex exercises such as extended alankaric phrases eventually up to 16 


or more notes. 


Memorizing sargams is the most counter productive way of learning because it’s limiting. 


Since Indian Classical music is mostly improvisation. 


Fixed sargams and fixed alap don’t work. 


People who do memorize will soon find out that they are constantly running out of material. 


Useful way to do “Palta” 


o Pick a scale — any scale, preferably one that has 7 notes. 

o Take a single short pattern (let’s call it a “cell’”’), 

o Transpose it up and down in the scale. 

o Change the Patterns and then alternate the two patterns, one after the other. 


o Do it all from memory 


The combinations of different patterns will help the student for improvise and this will help 


the student develop a sense of spontaneity and will invoke creativity. For example: 
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Ist 
Pattern 
SaNiSa | ReSaRe | GaReGa | MaGaMa | PaMaPa | DaPaDa | NiDaNi | SaNSa 
Aroh 
Avroh | NiDaNi | DaPaDa | PaMaPa | MaGaMa | GaReGa | ReSaRe | SaNiSa 
Table 4.4.12 
pnd Re Sa GaReSa | MGaRe | PaMaGa | DaPaMa | Ni SaNiDa 
pattern Ni DaPa 
SaNiD 
SaReGa | NiSaRe | DaNiSa | PaDaNi | MaPaDa | GaMaPa | ReGa Sa RGa 
M 
Table 4.4.13 
3m 
pattern 
SaNi Da | SaNiSa | Ni SaRe | NiDa Ni | DNiSa | DPaDa | PaDa Ni | PMa Pa 
Ma PDa | MaGaM_ | GaMaPa | GRe Ga | RSaRe | ReSaRe | SRe Ga | Sa Ni Sa 
a 
Table 4.4.14 
Sa Ni Sa Sa Ni Sa Sa Ni Dha 
Re Sa Re Re Sa Re Re Sa Ni 
Ga Re Ga Ga Re Ga Ga Re Sa 
MaGaMa MaGaMa MaGa Re 
PaMaPa PaMaPa PaMaGa 
DhaPaDha DhaPaDha DhaPaMa 
NiDhaNi NiDhaNi NiDhaPa 
SaNiSa SaNiSa SaNiDha 
Table4.4.15 


Palta with the combination of the two patterns as much of a “Vocal Range” 


Sa N iSa/S aNi Dha Sa Sa, Ni Ni, Sa Dha; 
Re Sa Re/ Re Sa Ni Re Re, Sa Sa, Re Ni 
Ga Re Ga/ Ga Re Sa GaGa, ReRe, GaSa 
MaGaMa /MaGa Re MaMa,GaGa ,MaRe 
PaMaPa/ PaMaGa PaPa,MaMa/,PaGa 
DhaPaDha/ DhaPaMa DhaDha,PaPa,DhaMa 
NiDhaNi/ NiDhaPa NiNi,DhaDha,NiPa 
SaNiSa/ SaNiDha SaSa,NiNi,SaDha 
Table 4. .4.16 


Palta with the combination of the two patterns as much of a “Vocal Range” 


Sa Ni Sa NiSa | Re Sa Re Sa Re | GaReSa | GaReGa | MaGaRe | MaGaMa 
Da Ni 
PaMaGa | PaMaPa | DaPaMa | DhaPaDa | NiDaPa | Ni DaNi | Sa Ni Sa Ni Sa 


Da 


Table 4.4.17 
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Palta with the combining of the two Notes in the other order 


NiDaPa | NiDaNi | DaPaMa | DaPaDa | PaMaGa | PaMPa | MaGR MGMa 
Ga Re Ga Re Sa Ni | Re Sa Sa Ni Da | Sa Ni 
Sa ReGa Re Sa 

Table 4.4.18 


New Palta with the help of two iterations of the first “cell” and one of the second 


NiDhaNi NiDhaNi NiDhaPa 
DhaPaDha DhaPaDha DhaPaMa 
PaMaPa PaMaPa PaMaGa 
MaGaMa MaGaMa MaGa Re 
Ga Re Ga Ga Re Ga Ga Re Sa 
Re Sa Re Re Sa Re Re Sa Ni 
Sa Ni Sa Sa Ni Sa Sa Ni Dha 
Table 4.4.19 


New Palta with the help of alternating successive notes 


Now we will crate a new Palta with the help of alternating successive notes of the two 


different cells. ne 
For Example 
SNS/SND 
SSNNSD; 

Re Sa Re/ Re Sa Ni 


Re Re Sa Sa Re Ni 
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Indian Music in Performance: A Practical Introduction, with Accompanying Cassette Recording by Ram Narayan/ Neil 


Begin making up our own combinations of cell sequences, we should always use our 


memory to keep the material fresh in our mind’s ear. 


Instrumentalists can also get benefits from these Paltas by singing these patterns as well as 
playing them. It is also a very good exercise to sing while fingering them on your instrument 


(without activating it in any other way). 


The “Voice” During practice of “Palta” 


o Riyaz of “Palta” require a lot of patience and practice . 

o Practice with correct way and correct “Swara” will help us in getting a better hold on our 
voice. It can sometimes take many days or even weeks to master. 

o If we find we cannot sing a “Palta” should not go to the next one till we are confident of 
the previous one. 

o Itis important to maintain a rhythm while singing a Palta. 

o Wecan start the “Palta” by singing slower. If we find the tempo of the “‘Palta” too fast 
and build up speed gradually. 

o Once we are able to sing these “Paltas” .We should start feeling confident about the 
singing. And it generally becomes a lot easier learning more advanced stuff after we 
overcome this initial hurdle.'*° 

This Paltas builds a powerful cognitive link between Voice and Creativeness that pays off in 
future fluency and expressiveness. Paltas are basically scales as in Western music. Palta 
means turned around. Palta is something that comes around in the same pattern. For instance 
sa re ga ma: re ga ma pa; ga ma pa dha; ... and so on.Some times a palta refers to an exercise 
that is simply repeated over and over even though it does not follow a simple pattern within 
itself. 


The most incredibly interesting “Taans” comes out from these “Palta structures” only. 


4.5) Practice of 'Merukhand'-gayaki 


The "Merukhand" style of singing is mentioned in the 14th century Sanskrit classic 
“Sangeeta-Ratnakara” of “Sarangdeva”."Merukhand practice" consisting of varied 


permutations and combinations of kaleidoscopic swara-patterns. 


139 : : : 
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The meaning of the Merukhand is 
Meru = mountain, 
Khand = fragment 


Merukhand is a composite word: meru + khand, which has a string of meanings in the 
dictionary open to numerous connotations. In the context of Hindustani Classical Music, 
‘meru’ means the spine or fixed swars (notes) and ‘khand’ suggests chambers or in a given 


raga (composition). 


Merukhand gayaki refers to the spine of music as the seven notes arranged in many different 


ways using the theory of permutations and combinations. 


This technique though it seems mathematical is primarily used for improvisation of a 
particular raga in the scope of enhancing the beauty and exploring the maximum of the 


composition. 


It paved the way for many musicians to generate a number of patterns within a fixed set of 


notes. 


These notes can be arranged in different ways using this theory. For example, 
if there are only two swars, Sa and Re in a given raga, then only two combinations (S-R, R- 
S) would be possible. But if there are three swars, then six different combinations (S-R-G, R- 


S-G, S-G-R, G-S-R, R-G-S, G-R-S) can be achieved. 


Similarly, for the seven notes in raga bhairvi, a total of 5024 combinations can be attained 
without repetition through this gayaki. These combinations are factorial and can be written 
down mathematically. Merukhand Gayaki trains its patrons to remember all these 


combinations by heart and study the structures deeply. 


Merukhand is a logically sequenced compendium of all the 5040 (7x 6x5x4x3x2x 1) 


melodic patterns that can be generated from seven notes. 7 


'° Deepak Raja's world of Hindustani Music http://www.swaratala.blogspot.com 
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The patterns are sequenced according to a particular logic, and required to be practiced 
endlessly until they get “programmed” into the ideation process of the musician. The mastery 
of these patterns also, obviously, developed the musician’s technical ability to execute the 
most complicated melodic passages. When performing a raga, the musician chooses the 
patterns compatible with “raga” grammar for exploring the melodic personality of the “raga”. 


Merukhand is a technique for doing badhat (progression) in a raga; it's not really a style. 


Starting of Merukhand Technique-The "Merukhand" style of singing is mentioned in the 14th 


century Sanskrit classic “Sangeeta-Ratnakara” of “Sarangdeva”. 


Merokhand style of the “Kirana- gharana. -It was maestroes like Late Abdul Waheed Khan 


of the “Kirana style ,who has reintroduced the merukhand system into the khyal singing dual 


to also he was a beenkar as well as sarangiya and a singer. 


Merokhand style of the Bhindibazar- gharana-Musicians from the Bhendibazaar gharana had 


been using it .A highly cerebral mode of raga exploration that relies on permutation and 
combination of notes into Hindustani Music 

This generally strove to produce the permutations and combinations of a giver set of notes. 
These are like mathematical exercises with little artistic effect in a concert. 

Ustad Aamir Khan and Merukhand style-Ustad Aamir Khan is famous for his merukhand 
Gayaki. Amir Khan devoted considerable time to sargam-singing, what is known as 
"Merukhand practice" consisting of varied permutations and combinations of kaleidoscopic 
swara-patterns. These complicated "Khandameru" sargams, and flashing meteoric taans 


brightened his reposeful vilambit Khayals now and then. 


There is an article by Thomas Ross, "Forgotten Patterns: Mirkhand and Amir Khan", in a 
journal, "Asian Music", vol XXIV, number 2 (Spring/Summer 1993. Pandit amarnath-ji was 


the student of late Ustad Amir khan .He gives a lecture on cd an 


It involves generating 
permutations of notes appropriate for the particular raga; this is easier for ragas that don't 
have a lot of restrictions. However, we can't just sing all the possible permutations one after 


the other, otherwise it gets boring 


'*” http://www.underscorerecords.com/catalog/audio/details.php?cat_id=04LD007ACD 
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Practical Use of Merukhad Gayaki for a Vocalist 


Merukhand gayaki is the combination of a set of swara's , 
Set may consist of 2 or more swaras , for example 


Different Combination of (Sa- Re- Ga_) 


Re- Sa- Ga, 

Sa- Ga- Re, 

Ga- Sa -Re, 

Re- Ga- Sa, 

Ga- Re -Sa .. 

Different Combination of (Sa-Re-Ma) dropping (Ga) 


Sa- Re- Ma 

Re- Sa- Ma, 

Ma- Sa-Re, 

Sa-Ma- Re, 

Re-Ma-Sa 

Ma-Re-Sa.. 

During the Voice training we can set the similar combination of 3 , 4 upto 7 swaras are used 


for making all possible combinations .... 


The difference between a standard taans\bhadhat and a Merukhand badhat. 


An example of merukhand taan- 


Sa—Re Ga —Ma 
Re- Sa- Ga- Ma 
Sa-Ga-Re-Ma 
Ga-Sa-Re-Ma 
Re-Ga-Sa-Ma 
Ga-Re-Sa-Ma 
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Merukhand system of Raga progression another example of merukhand style: 


Merukhand Taan-'Puriya kalyan’'; 


Ni, Re, Ga, Tivra Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, 


Re=komal rishav, 

M= teevra madhyam 
MA-Ga-Ma-Dha Ma Ga Ma Dha, 
Ma-Ga-Ma-Ni, 
Ma-Ga-Ma-Sa, 

Ma-Ga-Ma-Sa-Ni, 
Ma-Ga-Ma-Ni-Dha, 

Ma-Ga-Ma-Dha-Pa, 

Ma-Sa-Ni, Ma-Ni-Dha, 

Ma-Dha-Pa,Ma- Ga Re, 
Ga-Ma-Ga-Re-Sa. 


The technique- 

It sounds like we have to take one or two swaras as the basis, Then use them to develop 
variations. 

In the example provided, ma ga is used as dominant pattern 

Around those notes, other structure is developed. 

It involves generating permutations of notes appropriate for the particular Raga; this is easier 
for ragas that don't have a lot of restrictions. However, we can't just sing all the possible 
permutations one after the other, otherwise it gets boring 

A Vocalist has to select a few combinations during their performance and put together a 
beautiful design within the framework of the chosen raga. 

Each Merukhand based musical rendition maximises the composition’s introduction, 


elaboration and conclusion sections. 


Ustad Amir Khan combined the tradition and his own contemplation in the context of raga 
profile. if we listen to Khan Saab's taans and even Alaaps we will see some fixed base notes. 


That is why in most of the ragas presented by him, the traditional raga vachak [that gives 
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identity to a raga] swara combinations and swara phrases, are easily available, whereas his 


own imagination generated quite new impact in raga presentation. 


Dr. Prabha Atre writes (in her book “Swarmayee’’): - 


“There was thinking of merukhand system in swara creation, but its Ustad Amir Khan’s 
presentation was very artistic. It was not merely mathematics; there was also self discretion in 
the context of “raga”. That is why the ragas presented by him appear different from 


prevalent profile and ahead of tradition.” '** 


The conclusion is that this type of gayaki is highly intricate and academic when applied to a 
“Raga”, for it offers a whole lot of permissible and non-permissible movements. Training of 
the Voice to Present a “Raga” -“Raga” is the ultimate destination of Indian Classical Music. 
Hindustani and Carnatic Music .Vocal music and Intrumental music both. In Indian Calssical 
music, all the training , singing or playing instruments is only to present a “Raga” .It can be 
any musical “form” “Dhrupad” “Khayal” “Tappa” or “Thumri’.But for a vocalist the “Voice” 
should be trained to perform a “Raga” purely and aesthetically. For this the voice training and 


basic structure of “Raga’’should be understood properly. 


Voice Quality of a Singer--Among the qualities of singers described in the Shastras, shudha 
vani [accurate voice] and shudha mudra [accurate posture and gesture] have been considered 
very important. Among the modern singers, very few can be considered to be ideal in this 
respect. Among them, especially the performance of Ustad Amir Khan has been considered 


praiseworthy. 


If the accuracy of Amir Khan’s voice is tested on the basis of physiology, it had a peculiarity 
that all kinds of swara application were based on movements of vocal chords, with controlled 
breath. He did not produce voice that seem to be artificial, with the help of organs, which 
could affect voice, like jaws, tongue, nose etc. For example, pronunciation of swara names in 
sargam, the natural position of lips and jaws in akar and keeping pronunciation of words in 
singing quite similar to usual conversation etc aesthetic elements were fine but inseparable 


me Musical genius Ustad Amir Khan was the foremost exponent of Merukhand 


Gayakihttp://sites.google.com/site/amirkhanikhayal/9-ragaprofile - _edn1 
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parts of his vocalism. In gamak application, he never used jabaday ki tans [tans with 
movements of jaws]. Similarly, he never produced distortions, by changing the form of nasals 
in words, from rang, dhang, sang to raung, dhaung, saung respectively; which is done by 
others. 

Every raga has its own profile from the point of view of swara application. The form of raga 
is decided by some factors of raga grammar, like the position of swaras omitted or applied in 
crescendo or descendo, their shudha or vikrat form, ragang or raga introductory swara 
combinations or swara phrases, alpatva [rarity] or bahutva [frequent use] of a note, nyas 
sthan [place of stabilizing], vadi [most important], samvadi [consonant of vadi], purvang 
pradhanta-uttarang pradhanta [the lower or upper tetra chord dominance] etc. Observing 


these principles of grammar, the vocalist has to find out the ways of his artistic expression. ve 


A music student can analysis a “Raga’s ” structure by its “aroha and avroha” “Pakad” 


Id 66 


“vadi —samvadi”’ “ thaat” “aalap” “taan” etc. But before all of this basic of a”’Raga” 


should be clear.These are the important part of Voice Training . 


4.6)Sargam-Geet (Swarmalika) and Lakshan geet 


Sargams ,Which are ascending and descending sequences of notes in an easily repeatable 
pattern. These are an essential part of one’s “voice training” and a prerequisite to improvising 
a Raga in both vocal and instrumental musicA composition comprising Swar (notes) of a 
Raag and bound in a Taal is called Sargam-Geet. Lyrics are absent and the chief objective is 
to become familiar with the notes of a “ Raag”. 

A student of Indian classical music always begins with sargams .Which are ascending and 


descending sequences of notes in an easily repeatable pattern. '“* 


3 Raga Profile sites.google.com/site/amirkhanikhayal/9-ragaprofile 


ee Sargam | Indian Music indianmusic.ind.in/2011/07/08/sargam/ 
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Practice of Sargam Geet (Rag Bilawal Teentaal)- Sthayee 


123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 1415 16 

Sa Sa Dha Pa Ma Ga Pa Ma Ga Ga Ga Re Ni Re Sa Sa 

0 3 xX 2 

Sa Sa GM RG Pa Pa NiDa Ni Sa Sa Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Ga 
Table 4.6.1 

Antara 

Pa Pa NiDa Ni Sa Sa Sa Sa Dha Ni Sa Re Sa Ni Dha Pa 

Ga Ma Ga Re GaPa NiDa Ni Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Ga 

Table 4.6.2 
Practice Of Lakshan Geet 


In Hindustani classical music “lakshan geet” are simple composition which describes a raag 


in the lyrics such as aaroh, avaroh, time of singing or playing a raag, vadi swar, samvadi swar 


etc. generally these compositions are in simple taal and is important in initial stage of 


Hindustani classical music. 
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Lakshan Geet (Raag Bhupali- Teentaal) bs 
Sthayee-Mani Baraj Gaya Ragini Kar Jab 
Bhopali Ang Kahat Guni Sab 

Sudh Kalyan Bilum Nat Jat. 

Antara-Ga Vadi aaru Dha Samvadi 
Deshikar me Aaush Sudhaivat 

Rag Bihas Sajat Komal Dhar 

Shastra Bhed Sanjhay Chatar 


Lakshan Geet (Raag Bhupali- Teentaal)- Sthayee 


9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 Ta;1 2 3 4 5 67 8 
Dha Tin Tin Ta Din Din Dha Dha Din Dhin Da Dha Din Din Da 
0 3 x 2 Sa Re 
Ma ni 
Dha 
Ga Ga PaRe Ba - Sa Sa Re Dha Dha Sa Re ga |Ga Ga-- Ja 
ra j Ga - Ya Ra- ni ka r b -- 
- 3 
0 x 2 
Pa Pa Ga | Pa Ga Ga 
- GaRe Bho—pa - | Pa DhaSaLi_ - Dha Pa GaRe Ka |Re Sa Sa ni - 
An g ha ta gu Sa b 
Table-4.6.3 
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Lakshan Geet (Raag Bhupali- Teentaal) 


Antara 
9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16Ta}1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Dha Tin Tin Ta 0 Dhin Din Da 3 Dha Din Din Da 1 | Dha Din DinD 2 
Ga Pa Dha_ Pa- Sa 
- Ga -Ga - Sa Dhadi - |Sa - Sa Sa Re Sa - va- 
Va - Aa tu Dha - sa m di - 
Dha Sa Sa Dha . Dha Sa . Sa 
Sa Dha Da Da Sa Sa _ Sa - Sa Re Ga Re Re Sa _ Da dhai 
De -_ shi kha - R Me- Aau - sh su -va L 

Pa | Dha Ga 
Ga Pa DaRa - |Sa - Sa _ Sa Dha Pa GaPaja | Re Sa Sama - 
g bi bha- - ------ Sa - ko - dha r 
Dha Sa - Ga 
Sa Re Sa Sa Sa Sa PaDa Sa - Dha Dhajha|Re Sa Reta r 
Sha - stra Bhe - y cha Ma ni 

Table 4.6.4 


Use of “Sargam Geet”& “ Lakshan Geet” 


in Voice training — It makes practice 


to the 


“voice” to understand Raga in better manner. - It helps to understand exact positions of note. 


—and helps to understand use of special notes & kanswar used in a raga easily. (24) 


This “Sargam Geet’ and “Lakshan Geet” is song based on “Raga” which is made up from 


beautiful arrangements of “Swaras” or notes and 


characteristics of “raga” along with various special notes used in a “raga”. (25) 
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for the vocalist it is to displays the 


4.7)Knowlegde of the 10 Scales. 


Ragas are based on ten basic thaats, or musical scales. Each thaat has a different combination 


of natural (shudhha) notes and flat (komal) or sharp (teevra) notes. This thaat-raga theory was 


developed by Vishnu Narayan Bhatkande, one of the most influential musicologists in 


Hindustani classical music in the twentieth century. 


The ten thaats are: Bilawal, Kalyan, Khamaj, Bhairav, Poorvi, Marwa, Kafi, Asavari, 


Bhairavi, and Todi. 


o Bilawal Thaat 


o Kalyan Thaat 


o Khamaj Thaat : 


o Aasabari Thaat : 


o Kafi Thaat 


o Bhairavi Thaat : 


o Bhairav Thaat : 


o Marva Thaat 


o Purvi Thaat 


Sa-Re-Ga-Ma-Pa-Dha-Ni-Sa. (All Shuddha, 
( Natural) 
Sa-Re-Ga-Ma(sharp)Pa-Dha-Ni-Sa. 


Sa-Re-Ga-Ma-Pa-Dha-Ni (Komal or flat)-Sa 


Sa-Re-Ga(Komal or flat)Ma-Pa-Dha-Ni 
(Komal or flat) — Sa 


Sa-Re-Ga(Komal or flat)Ma-Pa-Dha-Ni (Komal 
or 


(flat)-Sa. 


Sa-Re-Ga(Komal or flat)-Ma-Pa-Dha-Ni 
Komal or flat)-Sa. 


Sa-Re(Komal or flat)- Ga-Ma-Pa-Dha(Komal 
or 


flat)- Ni-Sa. 


Sa-Re-(Komal or flat)-Ga-Ma(sharp)-Pa-Dha- 
Ni- Sa 


Sa-Re-(Komal or flat)-Ga-Ma(sharp)-Pa-Dha- 
(Komal Or flat)-Ni-Sa. 
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o Todi Thaat : Sa-Re-Ga-(Komal or flat)-Ma(sharp)-Pa- 
Dha-(Komal or flat)-Ni-Sa'“° 


After practicing of these 10 Thaats all the “Raga’s” Swara has been recognized and come 
easily to the “voice”. 

It is important to point out that Bhatkande's thaat-raga theory is not infallible, but it is an 
important tool for classifying ragas and for teaching music to students.For example, ragas 


Yaman and Bhopali are based on Kalyan thaat, and raga Malkauns is based on Bhairavi thaat. 


Most thaats are also ragas, but thaats are different from ragas. A thaat is a musical scale with 
seven notes presented in order of ascent. Unlike a raga, a thaat does not have separate 
ascending and descending lines or any emotional quality. A thaat has seven notes, but a raga 


does not need to use every note in a thaat. 


A thaat is a very different musical entity from a raga,and in this difference may lie, crucially, 
a definition of what a raga is or is not. A thaat is a musical scale, conceived of as a Western 


musical scale might be, with the seven notes presented in their order of ascent (arohan). 


ine The Scales of Indian Music A Cognitive Approach to That/Melakarta -Prithwindra Mukherjee 
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Classification of Ragas by Thaat 


Name 
of Thaat 
Bilawal 


Kalyan 


Khamaj 


Bhairav 


Poorvi 


Marwa 


Kafi 


Asavari 


Bhairavi 


Todi 


Notes 


SRGM 


(sharp) P 
DN 


SRGMP 
DN 


SRGMP 
DN 


SRGM 


(sharp) P 
DN 


SRGM 


(sharp) P 
DN 


Ragas 
Kaushik Dhwani, Durga, Hemkalyan, Nat Bihag, Bihagada, 
Hamsadhwani, Deshkar, Shankara, Alahiya-Bilawal, Bihag 


Shuddha Kalyan, Yaman, Hameer, Hindol, Bhopali, Kamod, 
Chhayanat, Shyam Kalyan, Nand, Kedar, Gaud Sarang, Yaman 
Kalyan, Chandini Kedar 


Khamaj, Desh Gaud Malhar, Gawati, Gorakh Kalyan, Jayjaiwanti, 
Jhinjhoti, Jog, Rageshri, Sorat, Tilak Kamod, Tilang 


Bhairav, Ahir-Bhairav, Gauri, Gunkali, Jogia, Kalingada, Nat 
Bhairav, Ramkali, Vibhas 


Poorvi, Basant, Lalit, Paraj, Shree, Puriya Danashri 


Marwa, Bhankar, Batiyar, Lalit, Puriya, Puriya Kalyan, Sohini, 
Vibhas 


Kafi, Abhogi, Bageshri, Bahar, Barwa, Bhimpalasi, Brindavani 
Sarang, Chandrakauns, Dhaani, Gara, Jog, Megh, Mian Malhar, 


Nayaki Kanhada, Patdeep, Piloo, Ramdasi Malhar, Shahana, Shuddha 


Sarang, Surdasi Malhar 


Adana, Asavari, Darbari Kanhada, Desi, Dev Gandhar, Jaunpuri, 
Kaunsi Kanhada 


Bhairavi, Bhupal Todi, Bilaskhani Todi, Komal Rishabh Asavari, 
Malkauns 


Todi, Gurjari Todi, Lilavati, Multani 


Table 4.7.1 
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“7B uta 


Each and every Raga must have its foundation based on any of the ten parent modes. 
“thaat” is not for singing. For example- Asavari is presented, and notated, as Sa Re Ga (flat or 
komal) Ma Pa Dha (flat) Ni (flat) in ascent, or arohan. This is, however, only the basic 


musical structure of the raga Asavarit 


The raga Asavari, in reality, and in exposition, is a very different thing. It goes straight from 
Re to Ma, and comes down to touch Ga, as it ascends; having touched Ni later, it returns to 
Pa, and, touching the upper Sa, returns to Dha and Pa again and again. Arohan and avarohan 
are, thus, inextricably and inseparably intermingled in the structure of this raga. The raga, 
then, is not a musical scale in the Western sense; it is a characteristic arrangement or 
progression of notes whose full potential and complexity can be realised only in exposition, 
and not upon the printed page. A condensed version of this characteristic arrangement of 
notes, peculiar to each raga, may be called the pakad, by which a listener hears the phrase Sa 
Re Ga Ma Pa Ga, none of these notes being flat or sharp. Repeated in a recital, they will 


know that they are listening to the raga Gaud Sarang. 


Two ragas may have identical notes and yet be very different ragas; for example, two ragas 
mentioned earlier, Shree and Puriya Dhanashri, have exactly the same notes, but are 
unmistakably different in structure and temperament. The first can be identified by its 
continual exploration of the relationship of the note Re to the note Paa; while the repetition of 
the phrase Ma Re Ga Re Ma Ga, a phrase that would be inadmissible in the first raga, is an 
enduring feature of the latter. Certain arrangements of notes, then, are opposite to particular 
ragas and taboo to all others. A simple and abstract knowledge, thus of the notes of a raga or 
the thaat on which it is based, is hardly enough to ensure a true familiarity or engagement 
with the raga, although it may serve as a convenient starting point. Thaat familiarity can only 


come from a constant exposure to, and critical engagement, with raga's exposition. '“* 


wy Batish , Ashwin, and S. D. Batish. "The 10 Thaats of North India." RagaNet. 1997. Batish Institute of Indian Music and 
Fine Arts. 17 Apr. 2009 <http://raganet.com/RagaNet/Issues/2/10thaats.html> . 


ie Chaudhuri, Amit. "Thaat." Know Your Raga. 2001. ITC Sangeet Research Academy. 4 May 2009 
<http://www.itcsra.org/sra_raga/sra_raga_that/sra_raga_that_index.html 
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4.8) Importance of “Aalap” in Voice Culture 


The “Aalap” is one of the most important elements in the exposition.’ The proficient 
vocalist begins a concert with a few minutes long improvisation on the musical notes of the 
Raga, which sets the atmosphere of the Raga for the audience and the performer which is 
called “Aalap”in Hindustani Classical Music. Aalap means free improvisation. Alap, literally 
meaning introduction, is a complete form in itself and stands on its own. It precedes that part 
of a recital where there is a Bandish and development of the Raga around the Bandish. 

Sequences of musical notes are sung without rhythmic constraints to clearly demonstrate 
the proper usage of notes in the Raga that has been chosen for presentation. In addition to the 
basic features of a “Raga” and the correct frequency of every note in “Aalap” vocalists prefer 
“akaar’’ where all notes are pronounced through the syllable “ah”The alap is followed by a 
long slow-tempo improvisation in vocal music, or by the jod and jhala in instrumental 
musicThe word “Aalaap” means a “dialog” or conversation. Alaap is a dialog between the 
musician and the raga. The purpose of including an alaap in a composition is for the singer to 
set the scene for the composition itself. The alaap prepares the listener to receive the 
emotions from the singer. Suspense is also being built up through the alaap for the listener.In 
other words, alap is the beginning part of the raga, starts with the key note of the mode it 


uses, that is “Sa”, both in the instrumental and vocal pieces. 


The tempo at the beginning is usually slow in order to show the scale and the key structure of 
the melody. There is no “Tala” in this section; if it is a piece of vocal music, there are no 
lyrics with it. Alaap reflects the depth, the temperament, creativity and training of the 
musicianThe presentation of “Aalap” and the voice modulation and culture is done through 
the regular practice “Swaras” and musical methods therefore not separated from whole music 


itself. 


Ashwini Bhide Deshpande said that while doing alaap it is necessary to visualise the note and 
approach and reach the note.The actual swara was in the centre and we were at the 
periphery.Any practice should be done with fully open eyes and a fully open mind. The voice 


should have a quality defined by roundness and smoothness and should be rich and pleasing. 


We should use our breath judiciously, maintain continuity, know to stop before our breath 


runs out and when we breathe in at the gaps let not the listener nor us be aware of it. 


'° Nad- Sandeep Bagchi, pg no-96 
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Making of an Alaap -The purpose of including an alaap in a composition is for the singer to 
set the scene for the composition itself. The laws governing the performance of vocal and 


. : 150 
instrumental music are much the same. 


In order to tell a story, the storyteller is required to 
set the scene for the listener, the point being to engage the listener emotionally and mentally 
to listen to their story. The alaap also serves this purpose; to prepare the listener to receive the 
emotions and the story from the singer. Suspense is also being built up through the alaap for 
the listener.Performance of Aalap for a vocalist in order to create an alaap it is essential to 
distinguish what “Raga” is to be performed. Every “Raga” is unique and has its own 
characteristics. First of all it is crucial to know which “Swaras” or notes are allowed to be 


used. In order to compose an alaap for any raga, it is crucial to know which “Swaras” or notes 


are allowed to be used: Arohi (ascending notes of a “Raga’”’) 


Avroh(descendingnotes), Vaadi 

Samvaadi,Niyas ,Anuvaadi ,Vivaadi . In order to compose an alaap for any raga, it is 
important to initially establish the Sa. The closest most important note to Sa will be second 
important note (samvaadi). Once the Sa has been established, the singer is then required to 
establish the first, second, third and fourth important notes respectively. In brief in all alaap 
compositions, “Sa” of madhya saptak is considered to be a very important note and therefore 
must be established reasonably quickly. Sa can’t be directly established and has to be 
approached from either the vadi or samvadi.The vivadi is also an important note that must be 
used but too much emphasis on _ this’ note’ will change’ the raga. 
In alaap, the musician improvises each note gradually. Beginning with the lower octave and 
in a slow tempo.Instead of wholly free improvisation, many musicians perform alap 
schematically, for example by way of vistar, where The notes of the raga are introduced one 
at a time, Phrases never travel further than one note above or below what has been covered 
before.Reaching into a new octave is a powerful event while performing “Aalap”.Alaap is 
used again with the composition, some time with the rhythm and is slightly faster.Some times 
the words of the song are also improvised with notes.This is known as “bol alaap”. This 
process of establishing the important notes and thus revealing the raga step by step is known 
as a barat. Finally the alaap must end on the most important note in all ragas, that is the 


Madhya saptak 


150 : ; : 
How to perform raga alaap, alaap performance with notations www.ragatracks.com/alaap.htm - United States 
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The act of performing the Alap is called Alapchari (pronunciation: AA-laap-chaa-ree). The 
essential skill and artistry of the Vocalist to present the voice and his creativity within the 
bounds of grammar are most truly manifest during “Aalap”. Here that the essential skill and 
artistry of the performer and his creativity within the bounds of grammar are most truly 
manifest rather than during the fast paced and virtuositic passages. 

In ancient treatises, Alap and Vistar were known as Bhasha ,Vibhasha and Antarbhasha cor 


There are four types of Aalap- 


Svar-Alap-where the “Voice” is predominantly unfolded note by important note, is a form of 
Aalap.Progressing through its tonal centres, rather than by using the characteristic phrases or 


note-combinations of the Raga. 


Rag-Alap-Where the “Voice” is unfolded through its successive tonal centres by means of the 


characterestic phrases of the “Raga” rather than by its individual important notes. 


Auchar-Alap- A perfect “Voice” moving quickly through the important notes or phrases of 
the Raga, before plunging headlong into the Bandish and continuing the Raga elaboration by 
means of Vistar or Badhat the rhythymless development of the Raga after the Bandish has 
been enunciated and while the rhythm cycle is maintained on the accompanying percussion 


instrument. Bits of Vistar or Badhat are concluded by reiterating the Bandish 


Poornang-Alap- Also called "Nom-tom" Alap. Performed by Vocalists like Dhrupad 
singers or some singers of the Gvalior or Agra Gharanas. This is the full and complete 
development of the Raga through Alap alone. 

It has four parts: 

Sthayi , 

Antara 

Sanchari and 


Abhog 


151 Aalap www.ragaculture.com/alap.html 
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The meaningless syllables used by vocalists during the Alap, such as “Noom” “Re” “Ne” 
“Nome” etcVocalist performs this full and complete development of the “Raga” through 
“Aalap” alone.Several musicologists have proposed much more complicated classifications 
and descriptions of alap. Bengali researcher “Bimalakanto Raychoudhuri” in his “Bharatiya 
Sangeetkosh” suggests classification both by length and by performance style and proceeds 


to list thirteen stages.” 


Vilambit 
Madhya 
Drut 
Jhala 
Thok 

Lari 
Larguthav 
Larlapet 


SOS GO al OY Ge as Na 


Paran 
10. Sath 

11. Dhuya 
12. Matha 


13. Paramatha 


Even though Raychoudhuri admits the 13th stage is wholly extinct today, as jhala already at 
the fourth stage; the sthai-to-abhog movement is all part of the first stage (vilambit); stages 
six and up are said to be for instrumentalists only. Other authorities have forwarded other 
classifications. “Aalap” is supposed to be most effective in expressing the basic theme of 
“raga” and presenting its form, based on extempore improvisation. Especially in swara 


dominant gayaki. 


For a Vocalist it becomes necessary to pay more attention to refinement of “aalap”’. 


re Alap - Wikipedia, the free encyclopedia en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Alap 
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In the opinion of Pt. Bhimsen Joshi: “Alaap is the life-force of the song. It is only the “Alaap” 


that is capable of capturing the temperament of the artist.'°°(33) 


If the artist is Shaant [at peace] and Gambhir [serious], like Amir Khan was, the Alaap will 
represent the core of his very beingAmir Khan Saheb easily performs alaap of lower octave 


in few rotations of beginning in his well known method, whose form is given below: 


Sani, dha, pa, pa, dha ni, dha ni, pa, dha ni, pa ga, ga ma dha pa, ma ma pa dha ni pa, 


pa, pa, dha, ni, re ni, dha, ni, dha sa. 


He started “Aalap” around middle keynote with the discipline of progression. He used to 
begin improvisation of “Aa/ap” with “bol aalap”. Once the “bandish” was started, he did not 
perform wordless alap by making “Aakar” etc as medium. The movement of alap generally 
reached the rishabh, gandhar or madhyam of treble octave and in the end; he stabilized alap 
on keynote of treble octave. In between these bol alaps, he artistically mixed behlavas, zarab 
and swara alap [alap with swara names in the form of sargam], which was helpful in 
maintaining attraction of his gayaki. 

Its Amir Khan’s style of performing “Aalap” that has been compared to the telling of a story- 


with structuring of commas and full stops, sentences and chapters. 


4.9) Importance of “Taan” In Voice Culture 


A “Taan” can be termed as a group of “Swaras” or Notes employed for exposing or 


expanding the “Raga” that is for “Raga Vistar”. 


Pandit Bhatkhande, in fact, uses the term “Taan” as a synonym for a musical phrase. 
However “Taans” are usually sung at a faster speed compared to the basic tempo of the piece 
and are , therefore, similar to an arpeggio in Western music. The essential feature of the 
“Taan” is that the notes must be in rapid succession with each other mantra containing at least 


two notes, if not more. 


ne Alap and Badhat Dr. Ibrahim Ali (sites. google.com/site/amirkhanikhayal/5-alapandbadhat) 
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Taan is a virtuoso technique used in the vocal performance of a raga in Hindustani classical 
music. It involves the singing of very rapid melodic passages using vowels, often the long "a" 
as in the word "far", and it targets at improvising and to expand weaving together the notes in 
a fast tempo. It is similar to the technique ahaat, used in Arabic music. A “Taan” in 


Hindustani classical music is sung by stringing a series of notes very rapidly. 


The Voice training of “Tan” should be very rigorous because a “Taan” is a melodic 
structure that is not only straight (sapat), but convoluted (vakra) , patterned (alankara) or can 


be a mixture of these.”Tan” cannot be achieved without constant hard work !** 


The “Sapat —tan” is straightforward and has a series of ascending or descending notes without 
any twists e.g. ‘Sa Re Ga Ma Pa dha Ni SaNi Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa”. It must , however, 
follow the rulers of the “raga” and hence only the notes permitted in the “Aroha” and 
“Avroha” can be used in it. For example, only a “Tivra” Ma can be used in a “Tan” taken 
while singing a piece in Rag Yaman, or “Ga” not be included, and only the komal Dha used 


in an ascending “tan” while singing in Raga Asawari and so on 


In contrast to this is the “Vakra Taan” which moves upwards and downwards e.g.’Sa Re Ga 
Ma Pa Dha Ni Dha Sa Ni Re Ni Sa Dha Ni Pa Dha Ma Pa Ga Ma Re Ga Sa Re Ni Sa. 
However, the “Vakra Taan ” too must adhere to the outline of the Raga as given by the 


‘“‘Aaroha” and “Avroha”’ . 


“Alankar Tan’s involve repetation of certain notes throughout the octave. They are thus 
similar to the scale exercises and have patterns such as “Sa Re Sa” Re Ga Re, “Ga MaGa” 
and so on, following the same basis in the descent as in the ascent. While this is a simple 
example, more complicated forms are also possible. All these types can be combined and 
sometimes give rise to specific “taan’s ” such as the “Chhut Taan ” (a taan with jump) which 
is used in vocal as well as instrumental music such as the “Sitar” In this, short straight “taan” 
are separated by gaps, a result of the notes left out because of the speed of execution e. g ‘Pa 
Ma Ga Re Sa —Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa’ . Another mixed type that is encountered is the “Phirat- 
tan” in which improbable combinations are displayed with many alternating ascending and 


decending sections. 


'S4 AUTOBIOGRAPHYPandit Keshav Bua Ingle 
Translated from Marathi Publication/Translator: Gouri Ghorpadey,ch- 10.p g no 76- 
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Different vocal techniques give rise to the “Aakar Taan” the “Sargam Taan” and the “Bol 
Taan”. Sargam Taan’s are those which are sung to the names of the notes (solfege syllables). 


66,5999 
a 


The Aakar Taan do not use the names of the notes but are sung to the syllable s on the 
other hand ,BolTaan’s on the other hand , are sung to the syllable of the text or the lyrics 
-However , Bol taan’s should be distinguished from from Bol-Banth which is used for 
layakari,that is to bring out the rhythm. In the former, following the essential characteristic of 
the ornament, each syllable covers several notes, as compared to the latter, where the words 


are broken up with a syllable to a note or at the most to two, in order to create a rhythmic 


effect. 


Ornaments such as the “Gamak” can also be combined with the “Taan” such as by using the 
movement of the diaphragam to create the quavering “Gamak” effect. The Gamak form is 
based on the principle of repetation of the same note. The “Gamak Taan” derives itself from 
the “Drupad” style of singing and is usually sung to the syllable “na” and involves heavy 
vocal oscillation with each note starting at an earlier note and coming to the subsequent note 


through rapid glissandi or slurs. 


While the “Gamak Tan” is subtle, a more obvious method and therefore not having such an 
aesthetically pleasing effect is to use the movement of the jaw to create a somewhat similar 
effect, the jabde-ki-taan. Similiarly to the Gamak Tan is the Lahak Tan which is basically the 
same , but is supposed to be produced by varying sound the vocal chords instead of using jaw 


movement or the diagphram. 


Other ornaments that can be combined with the “Tan” are the “Murki” and the “Khatka” 


which we will consider shortly. 


What is more important is the rhythmic structure of the “Taan” which although is partly 
dependent on the overall tempo of the presentation is also shaped by its internal structure. 
Thus “taan” are referred to as Duguni Tiguni,Chuguni and so on depending on whether they 
have two, three ,four or more notes in one beat or “Mantra”. Occasionally the tempo of the 
“Taan” can be reduced and then increased to create a different effect. It will thus be seen that 


a wide variety can be brought about by the use of “‘taan’s”’. 


Another distinction made between “Taan’s” is to divide them into Shuddha and Kuttan’s. 


However the term “Taan” is used here in its original sense of note extensions or note 
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combinations. According to this system of differentiation, melodic figures are divided into 
two categories, those belonging to one mode or “That” and those that can be common to 


several ““Thaat”’. 


A pure “Taan” is thus a unique note combination through which the form of one “raga’ only 
can appear,while a decieitful “Taan” is a note extension through which the forms of two or 
more different “Raga ‘s may appear as the note -combination is common to more than one 
“Raga” . However, as this is largely a theoretical distinction with little bearing on “Taan” in 
the sense of melodic figures executed with speed, the topic we are discussing here, the reader 


can safely ignore it. 
Taans are clustered in different types. '°° 


Bol Taan : Taan can be sung by utilizing the words of the bandish. This is a difficult type of a 
taan as in this correct pronunciation, meaning of the composition, everything has to be taken 


into consideration. 
Shuddha/Sapat (Straight) Taan : The notes are placed in an order in one or more octaves. 


Koot Taan : The notes do not remain in order. Therefore the nature of Koot Taans is 


complicated. 
Mishra Taan : Combination of sapat and koot taans. 
Aakar tan issinging ovowel"AH” For Example 


Rag Yaman Tivra Ma 


MaMaMaMaMaG NiNiNiNiNiDha,SaSaSaSaSaRe, SeReSaNiDhaPa, 
SaReSaNiDhaPaMaGake Sa. 


5 
Taan (music) - Wikipedia, the free encyclopedia en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Taan_(music) 
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Gamak Taan : Gamak is a technique by which a force is added to notes and each note is 


repeated at least twice. 


Many other types of taan exist, e.g. Ladant taan, Zatkaa taan, Gitkari taan, Jabde ki taan, 


Sarok Taan, Halak Taan or Palat taan. 


Practice of “Taan” 
An analysis of “Tan” executed by great masters belonging to different gharanas reveals that 
there are essentially 6 "prakars" of tans and each prakar can be executed in different ways 


which could be termed as tan "angs" - which are also of 6 different types. 

Pt. Arvind Parikh's lecture on 6 different tans are: '”° 

1) Alankar: (based on palta exercises) 

2) Sapat: (straight runs across the full scale ascending or descending) 

3) Badhat: The badhat concept transposes the principles of alap progression into the tan 
phase. The musician selects the melodic centre after melodic centre, and weaves tans around 
each melodic centre, ascending up the scale." 

4) Multiple notes tan: (ascending patterns of fast sequences of two or more notes played 
pairwise). 

5) Ladiguthav: (chain-knitting, complex pattern of notes around each along the path) 


6) Choot: (short melodic phrases executed with jumps across the scale). 


Text and Demonstrations by Pandit Arvind Parikh 


According to Ustad. Ali Akbar Khan there are ten types of “Tan” in Hindustani Classical 


Music (Book : Introduction to the Classical Music of North India) ca 


156 Sitar Guru. An Interactive Introduction to Sitar on CD-Rom 
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Drut Tan: fast 


Sargam Tan : using names of the notes as words. 


For Example 


PaMa, GaRe, GaMa, PaDha ,NiDha PaMa, PaDha NiSa, GaGa, ReSa, NiRe, GaRe, SaNi, 
DhaPa, MaGa, ReSa, GaMa,PaDha, PaMa ,GaMa GaRe Sa- 


Vakra Tan: with crooked movements. 


Chhut Tan: with abrupt jumps and turns of phrases. 


Gamak Tan: with shaking, using neighbour notes 


Alankar Tan : using a_ repeated melodic figure on different pitch levels. 


Alankar tan is repeated notes. A simple example would be Rag bilawal 


SaReSa ReG Re | GaMaGa | MaPaMa | PaDaPa DhNidha | NiSaNi SaNisa 


NiDaNi_ | DaPaD PaMa Pa | MGaMa | GaRega | ReSaRe | Sa 


Sapat Tan: with a full sweep of the entire range of the “Rag”. Sapat tan_is ascending and 


descending of the notes, 


Sapat Taan Rag Bilawal 
Aroh Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 
Avroh Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma_~— Ga Re Sa 


i .Introduction to the Classical Music of North India" by Ud. Ali Akbar Khan (edited by George Ruckert), p301: 
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Bidar Tan: with wide and unexpected leaps. 

Phirat Tan: with unexpected combinations of phrases. 

Ulta Tan: turning the rhythmic accent "inside out. 

There are different opinions that vary from Gharana to Gharana about “Tan”. 

Taans are clustered in different types: 

Bol Taan : Taan can be sung by utilizing the words of the bandish. This is a difficult type of a 
taan as in this correct pronunciation, meaning of the composition, everything has to be taken 
into consideration. Bol tans is singing of the lyrics. 


Example Rag Malkaun; 


Koyaliya bole amba ki dal par . 


GaGaSaNiDaNiSaGaNMaDGMdNS.DNSGMGSNDNDMGMGS 


Shuddha/Sapat (Straight) Taan : The notes are placed in an order in one or more octaves. 


Koot Taan : The notes do not remain in order. Therefore the nature of Koot Taans is 


complicated. 


Mishra Taan : Combination of sapat and koot taans. 


Gamak Taan : Gamak is a technique by which a force is added to notes and each note is 


repeated at least twice. 


Many other types of taan exist, e.g. Ladant taan, Zatkaa taan, Gitkari taan, Jabde ki taan, 


Sarok Taan, Halak Taan or Palat taan. 


A taan properly sung often evokes applause during a performance, and takes both the artist 
and audience a different level. They are some of the defining characteristics of Hindustani 


tradition of Indian classical music. 
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For example, the tan performed byUt Amir Khan Saheb in raga bhatiyar: - me 


Re re ni dha dha ni dha pa ma ga ma dha -, ni re ni dha dha ni dha pa ma dha dha pa ma ga 


pa-, ma -, pa -, ga -, pa pa ga re sa. 


Similarly, his tan of sargam is also impeded some times, and he joins the swara phrases 
ahead of it very artistically and peculiarly. For example in LP No.EASD-1357, while 
presenting “raga malkauns”’, taking ascending sargam in middle octave from dhaivat to tar 
gandhar, he is impeded at dhaivat, and again starts next swara phrase of sargam from the 
same swara. The continuity of his breath remains constant, while singing bandish and alap in 
ativilambit laya. And because of this stamina, he could stabilize swaras and applied meend, 


in a refined manner, unto the last. 


From the point of view of pitch, the voice of Ustad Amir Khan was of middle level, that is, it 
is neither low and broad like that of Fayyaz Khan, nor conical like that of Abdul Karim Khan 
and Abdul Karim Khan. As per recorded collection available with the author, it appears that 
on an average, the swara [keynote] of Ustad Amir Khan was equivalent to first black key 


[kali aik] of the harmonium. 


Taan is a Vaichitriya: special attribute; something extraordinary different is appreciated by 


the audience. The taan is applauded, because there is a skill in the performance of a taan. 


4.10) Ornaments of Vocal Music 


The next important factor in voice training is melodic figures which act as embellishments to 


the “raga” and are frequently also exist used in its presentation.These embellishments are 


essential as they enhance the aesthetic potentialities of the “Raga” . ee 


158 
Analysis of Ustad Amir Khan’s Vocal Style http://sites.google.com/site/amirkhanikhayal/home 


References http://www. itcsra.org/alankar/murki/murki_index.html 
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The most common term for these melodic forms is “Alankar” (ornament) which generally 
refers to deciorative figures or melodic phrases ( a group of notes) employed to adorn a 
“Raga” .These are used during the exposition of the “Raga’ . They can as well,be used in the 
form of scale exercises. In India, Alankar or Alankara means ornaments or adornments. In the 
context of Indian classical music, the application of an alankar is essentially to embellish or 
enhance the inherent beauty of the genre. The earliest reference to the term Alankar has been 
found in Bharata’s Natyashastra written sometime between 200 BC and 200 AD. This treatise 
on dramaturgy mentions 33 types of Alankars. Subsequent musical treatises like 
Sharangdev’s Sangeet Ratnakar in the thirteenth century and Ahobal’s Sangeet Parijat in the 


seventeenth century mention 63 and 68 types of Alankars respectively. 


The Shastras or ancient texts have categorized alankars into two broad groups — Varnalankar 
and Shabdalankar. The former comprised the varna based alankars of earlier times. The four 
Varnas, sthayi, arohi, avarohi, and sanchari were arrangements of notes in a particular 
sequence or four kinds of movements among notes. Sthayi refers to halting at a single note, 
arohi to an upward movement, avarohi to a downward movement and sanchari is a mixed 
(upward and downward) movement. This classification of alankars related to the structural 
aspect of a raga. The latter classification, Shabdalankar, comprised the aesthetic aspect. It 
referred to the sound production technique utilised by either the human voice or on an 
instrument. Shabdalankar had a wide connotation and would actually include everything that 
a performer wove both melodically and rhythmically outside the periphery of the fixed 
composition. In other words, all the extempore variations that a performer created during a 
performance within the raga and tala limits could be termed as alankar, because these 


variations embellished and enhanced the beauty of the raga, the tala and the composition. 


But going by current performance practices, printed and audio material and the personal 
opinions of musicians and musicologists over the last 100 to 150 years, the definition and 
gamut of shabdalankars seems to have changed. Besides the raga, the tala and the bandish 
which are the fixed portions in a performance, the process of elaboration has been divided 


into several angas or stages. These stages comprise the alaap-vistaar , behelawa, bol-bant, 


tS Tradition of Hindustani Music -Manorama Sharma p g no 13 


Ravi Shankar on Indian Music www.ravishankar.org/indian_music.html 
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sargams, taans, in vilambit laya and drut laya in case of khayal and Alaap, jod and gats in 
case of instrumental music. These may further vary from one gharana to another. Therefore, 
when we talk about alankars today, we specifically refer to embellishments to a swar or a 


note. 


In Indian music and especially in raga sangeet, staccato or straight isolated notes are almost 
unheard of. In instrumental music too, with the exception of some instruments, the notes are 
never static either. Each note has some link with its preceding or succeeding note. It is this 
extra note or grace note that lays the foundation of all alankars. The shrutis or microtones that 


are so important in raga sangeet demand this ‘mobile’ nature of the swaras in Indian music. 


In the Shastras, a grace note has been referred to as alankarik swar. When a group or cluster 
of notes embellishes another swar, they form the alankarik pad. The alankars in practice 


today and those that have been earmarked for this page include both types. 


The alankars in common use today comprise Meend (varieties of glides linking two or more 
notes), Kan (grace note), Sparsh and Krintan (both dealing with grace notes - especially as 
applied in plucked stringed instruments), Andolan (a slow oscillation between adjacent notes 
and shrutis), Gamak (heavy forceful oscillations between adjacent and distant notes), Kampit 
(an oscillation or a vibrato on a single note), Gitkari or Khatka (cluster of notes embellishing 
a single note), Zamzama (addition of notes, with sharp gamaks) and Murki (a swift and subtle 


taan-like movement). 


A word of caution from our gurus, however the definitions provided are widely accepted but 
not sacrosanct. Interpretations other than the ones given may also exist and like so much else 
in Raga Sangeet, definitions and illustrations may also vary from gharana to gharana. 
Alankars other than the ones featured may exist - we have selected those that are unique and 
comprehensible and commonly used by practicing musicians. And finally, our gurus advise 
that many of these alankars are raga and form-specific (to a khayal, thumri, instrumental 
music etc.) and their wrong or excessive application may mar an entire rendition or 


160 
performance. 


“Raga” is the main melodic form in Indian classical Music,other melodic figures also exist 


which act as embellishments to the “Raga” and are frequently also exist used in its 


'©0 ITC SRA Article on Alankar, http://www.itcsra.org/sra_raga/sra_raga_that/sra_raga_that_index.html 
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presentation. “Alankar’” means ornaments or adornments. The earliest reference to the term 
Alankar has been found between 200 BC and 200 AD in Bharata’s Natyashastra mentions 33 
types of Alankars. Sharangdev’s Sangeet Ratnakar and Ahobal’s Sangeet Parijat seventeenth 
century mention 63 and 68 types of Alankars respectively. Now a days the practice of 


“Alankar” is vary from gharana to gharana. 


These are the few selected “Alankar” which are unique and comprehensible and commonly 


used by practicing musicians: 


Practice of Ornamental Melodic Figures In voice Training- 


These embellushments are essential as they enhance the aesthetics potentialitities of the 
Raga'®! 

Meend: (varieties of glides linking two or more notes), Midh is a sort of slow glide, which is 
used to connect two notes together.A musical ornament, somewhat similar to the glissando of 
western music. This is a glide from one note to another. It may be executed slowly or fast, 
and the rate of progressing from the first to the second note may be constant or changing 


(progressively increasing or decreasing). 


The Meend is arguably the most important of ornaments in Hindustani music. It is a 
compulsary ornament in many Raga of Shuddha Geeti or Gaurhar Bani. Such Raga cannot be 
properly presented without the necessary Meend. The paramount thing to remember is that in 
Hindustani music, the ornament is absolutely at least as important as the note itself. For 
example, the descending progression from Ma to Re is an essential element of any Raga 
belonging to the Malhar group. But, a mere movement from Ma to Re will not characterise a 
Raga as one of the Malhar family if the absolutely mandatory Meend from Ma to Re is 


absent. 


Similarly, there are occasions where the primary difference between two Raga is that while 
the one dictates the use of Meend, the other dictates that Meend must not be used, or used 
minimally, if at all. For example, Bhoopali is a Raga that dictates an absence of Meend while 


Shuddha Kalyan demands that Meend must be used. The two Raga have virtually similar 


rot Tradition of Hindustani Music -Manorama Sharma p g no 13-14 
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notes. Similar is the case with, for example, the Raga Darbari Kanada, where Meend is most 


absolutely de rigueur and the Raga Adana, where Meend must not be_ used. 


The moral of the story is that Raga notes of themselves do not the Raga make..... 


There are particular types of Meend known as Soot, Aansh or Ghaseet. These are mostly 
terms in stringed instrumental music, adopted by vocal music. They refer to types long and 
fast Meend produced by the finger sliding quickly across a large expanse of the string in a 
stringed instrument. Soot means "thread" and Ghasit means "pull" - the names themselves 


giving an indication of their nature. 


Listen to the several musical examples on this website for various types of Meend and other 


ornaments 


In Raga “Kedar” there is Midh in particular place: 


Sa—Ma,ma pa dha pama. 


In Rag Yaman It is in Pa re. 


Kan: (grace note), is a shadow note .The Kan-swar is never fully pronounced. 


Ex-Rag Yaman SaNi, Re Ga. 


Sparsh and Krintan : (both dealing with grace notes - especially as applied in —_ plucked 


stringed instruments 


Adolan : (a slow oscillation between adjacent notes and shrutis), Andolan is vibrato in two 
notes. 


Rag Darbari Kanhra.Sa Re GaGaGa Ga 


Gamak : (heavy forceful oscillations between adjacent and distant notes) Gamak : can be 
defined as a fast meend.A musical ornament that is a fast Andolan. There are many types of 
Gamak, some faster than others and/or "heavier" or more 


Gamak Sa Re Ga Ma, 
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Kampit : (an oscillation or a vibrato on a single note) 
Katka : (cluster of notes embellishing a single note), Khatka can be describe as a 
combination of a Kana and a fast Murkhi. The sound is a little jerkier.Ex: SaReSa, Pa Dha 


Pa, Sa Re Sa. 


Zamzama : (addition of notes, with sharp gamaks) 


Murki : (aswift and subtle taan-like movement). A murki is cluster of notes that sounds like 


ashort Taan. 


SaNiDhaSaNiNi MaDhaPaPaMaMa. 
In the context of Hindustani classical music, the application of an “Alankar” is essentially to 


embellish or enhance the inherent beauty of a “Raga”. 


The voice should be attractive and flexible to produced the various Ornaments. Ornaments 
are for decoration of the composition. Voice has to be practice and trained these ornaments in 


a proper way to add beauty to the composition. 


4.11) The Importance of Vowels and_ Articulation in Voice Culture 


When we listen to many famous singers we will notice that each one has their own unique 


tone that sets them apart from other singers. 


Even if two singers sing the same song they would not sound alike, because each of the 
singers have a different tone, timbre, and pitch. Every singer interprets a song differently, 
putting an emphasis on the various parts of the song’s story, giving the song a distinctive feel 


that evokes a wide range of different emotions. 


For singing Vowels - like AA, E, EE, O & OO is the most important thing for the musical 
forms in Hindustani Classical Music , for example: “Khyal”, “Thumri” and “Tappa” where 
enough option of imagination in moving around the notes with different kinds of movements 
is there. So distortion in pronunciation can occur any time. Wrong linking of vowels in a 
word of a lyric or movement among the concerned notes of a particular “Raga” destroys the 


overall quality of performance. As singing is almost a continuous production of sound 
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interrupted only by the pause for inhalation, any speech sound that spoils the continuity of the 


song does not suit well for musical compositions. we 


In Music, “Articulation” refers to the direction or performance technique which affects the 


transition or continuity on single note or between multiple notes or sounds. 


Articulation refers to the style in which a song’s notes are played. Articulation effects are 
written with articulation marks, which modify the execution of notes and create relationships 
between them many vocalists are faced with the challenge of articulation that can eventually 


become a crucial strength or fundamental part of their own unique signature sound. 


For a Indian classical vocalist it is very important to present the “Raga” composition , poetry 
or lyrics with correct articulation and the diction should be very clear. Then the audience can 
enjoy.The impact of incorrect articulation is that we have to enjoy the “Raga” without 
understanding of the lyrics, we can say that then the vocal music would be become an 


instrumental music.!© 


The problem is that singers become used to the way they sing, and without anyone else 
listening to them there is no one to correct them. This is exceptionally true with regards to 


“articulation”. 


A lot of singers get so caught up in their own emotions and then begin to jumble or slur their 
words, concealing them beneath belts and tears that cause distortion that is distracting. Poor 
articulation while singing creates the same problem that causes miscommunication when we 
are not articulating properly during a simple conversation.The main problem with articulation 
when singing is that a student will try to do something totally different when she or he sings 
from the way they normally talk. They will begin doing odd things like making big 
movements with their mouths, believing that this will enable them to articulate and sing 
better. They attempt to punch or push out the words when all they have to do to properly 
articulate freely while singing just like they talk.There are other issues that come up even 
when a student is singing like he would speak. One of the issues is that some students tend to 
be overly animated. Large movements combined with opening up our mouth to wide can 
cause problems.Singers frequently open their mouth for the vowel A, thus creating tensions 


that pushes their chest voice up higher and higher. One way to get around this problem is to 
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try to sing open vowels after closed ones. For example, just before the vowel A, say OO.For 
some singers, “tone” can be challenging and problematic Singing to nasally can be a huge 
concern for some singers.A singer who is having problems with tone, specifically a nasally 
tone it is because he is pushing his tongue to far back against the roof of his mouth or soft 
pallet creating too much tension in his throat. When we will give it some thought and can 
really visualize it, we will realize why our tone is nasally, we are not creating sufficient 
resonance to produce a solid, pure tone. It takes some getting used to, but visualizing what is 


going on in our nasal passages and throat is half the battle. 


A lot of students have a problem with a breathy tone. Students believe that they can improve 
their singing by modifying. Students believe that they can sing very low or very high if they 
addbreathiness to their tone. It is a fact that this has the exact opposite effect, and makes it 
even more difficult. A quick tip that we can use to avoid sounding breathy when we sing is to 
do exercises by putting the consonant (G) sound just before the vowel, like (G-OO) for 
example. The( G) sound causes our vocal cords to come together. When the vocal cords 
come together, it gets rid of the breathiness. In order, to avoid an excessively “nasal” sound, 
We can do exercises that lower the larynx, exercises like singing,( mum-mum-mum-mum) or 
lip rolls. We can exaggerate the low larynx tone, if we have an excessive “nasally tone” the 
whole idea is to find correct balance. We should record our self singing, and then carefully 
listen back to the recording as critically as we can, We want to make certain that we can hear 
the words that we are singing clearly. Singing Like WeWould Normally Talk Don’t Over- 
think How We Should Sound Often times singers really over think how they should sound 
rather than just trusting their instincts that come from a strong desire to communicate the 
song’s message.To sing the works just like they would normally speak them.'™ 


Role of Vowels and Consonants in articulation — 


o Developing an awareness of the vowel sounds are choosing can greatly improve our 
sound. 

o Some vowels are easy for different singers. 

o Practicing a difficult phrase to a vowel sound that we are comfortable with first, before 


including the words is helpful in developing a free and easy sound. 


He Sing With The Correct Vocal Articulation And Tone www.artspace2000.com/singing.../vocal_articulation_and_tone.htm 
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o Singing with just the vowels of the words, leaving out the consonants. 
This is difficult but worth the effort. 
o Consonants add punch and excitement, as well as transmitting the message of the words. 


o It is important to over emphasize consonants when singing. 


If we do these exercises, we will find that our power and our range increase just from doing 
these exercises.we are going to use singing as a way to strengthen our voice. If we do our 


vocal exercises for 5 or 10 minutes each day, we are going to be more vocally fit. 


o Get our diaphragm and our lips connected by sustaining this sound (Sa),Be sure to let 
our lips freely vibrate while we do it. 

o Next, roll the tongue by sustaining the sound (Re) 

o Next, hum for a while. Feel the hum vibrates in our cheeks, lips, tongue, and the roof 
of our mouth. 

o Next, choose the vowels that we use in our “Raga’s lyrics . In English we use a, e, 1, 
0, u. Consonants are hard sounds but vowels are soft sounds and when we sing them, 


sustain the sound for a period of time. 


The Three forms of articulation in Hindustani Classical Music-In Indian classical music three 


forms of articulation are there . 


“Bol” 
“Sargam”’ 


**Aakar” 


These three forms of articulation play collective as well as individual roles in the 
performance of Indian Classical music. At the purely phonetic level, they provide the 
musician with three distinct textual devises. The “sargam” device uses only consonants, and 
the range is limited to seven. The “Aakar” has only one vowel, though individual styles can 


occasionally vary the articulation slightly. 


The three forms of articulation also symbolize three different level of abstraction in term of 
meaning. The “sargam” represents musical meaning by virtue of direct correspondence 
between the intonation and the articulation. The “aakar” ,being a vowel phonetic is totally 


abstract, with the meaning being provided only by the melodic contours of the intonation. 
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The use of the three terms of articulations is guided by aesthetic considerations and by the 


stylistic inclinations of individual “Gharanas” and “Vocalists”. 


The “sargam” is used mainly in medium density movement. In such movement it offers a 
textural selection for te poetic form. It tends not to be used in very high density melodic 
movement because consonants militate against high-frequency articulation. The “akara” 
articulation is the most versatile. Being a vowel form, it is most useful in movements where 
the melody is not required to exoress much rhythm, such movement are the low swara- 


density “aalap” and the high density “tans”! 


The quality of voice production is mainly on vowel production. In the process of articulation 
the articulator (lips, teeth, and lips, tongue and teeth or palate and tongue) are brought 


together. 


Consonants are the the first to disappesr at a distance while vowels have more carrying 


power. For this reason the Islamic prayer can be heard from a long distance. 


Allah,Ou Akbar la Illah Ilalah 
Vowels are considered as more harmonious and deep toned than consonants. That is why a 
language is described musical if it abounds in vowel sounds. 


O Goswami writes in his book “The story of Indian Music” as follows: 

“All the compositions of Hindustani music are in Brij Bhasha, a dialect spoken in and around 
Mathura and Brindavan. The reason for this is that vowel sounds are more suitable for music 
than consonants and among all the languages in North India this dialect has probably the 
largest number of words without any conjunct consonants and the vowel is very prominent at 
the end of every letter. In music, it is not enough to use ordinary words but the softer 
consonants and sibilants must prevail before the melody takes place in the human voice.” ee 
Pt. Ajoy Chakrovorti has given a good example of vowel in “Khayal” singing in “Rag 


Bhairav- Bandish” !° 


165 ; A ce : a ; ; 2 
Articulation in Khayal Music www. indianetzone.com > ... » North Indian Classical Music » Khayal 


88 The story of Indian Music — O Goswami,p g no 139. 


‘Pt , Ajoy Chokrovorty said - ITC- Sangeet research Academy ,Conference ,Mumbai, Date-21/09/11 
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Jaago Mohan Pyaree Tum 


Saavali Surat Mohe Man He Bhave 
Sundar Shayam Hamaree Tum 
Jaago Mohan Pyare 

Jaago (vowel O) 

Pyaree (vowel AE) 

Saavali (vowel EE) 


Sunder (vowel A) 


As the formation of vowels determine the quality of the voice, more prominence is given to 
vocalization exercises in voice training methods. The voice must be capable of 
articulatingintelligibly the words as musical tone. In “Gandharva Veda” good articulation of 


words is regarded as one of the essential features of good singing’. 


Finally the most important thing is that the audience is much more connected to the singer if 
what the audience is hearing is words that come straight from the heart, as opposed to over 


thinking or any showing off. 


Susvaram sarasam caiva saragam madhuraksaram 


Salankarapramanam ca sadvidham gitalaksanam 


The appeal for vocal music is greater than instrumental music because of the welding of the 
words with music. 

4.12) Voice training with Tala 

When we practice different combination of musical notes in different “Tala” the knowledge 
of “tala” and “swaras” comes ina Stucred way. 

These are few different combination of musical notes in “Ragas” for voice —training in 


different “Taal” . 


"e Bharatakosa-Ramkrishna KaviM,p g no 158 
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Basic designs of notes in Rhythmic pattern(Taal Teentaal,16 beats) 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1112 13 14 15 16 

DhaDhinDhinDa DhaDhinDhinDha DhaTinTinTa TaDhinDhinDha 

x 2 0 3 

Sa Re Ga Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Re Ga Ma Re Ga Ma Pa Dha 

Ga Ma Pa Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni MaPaDhaMa Pa Dha Ni Sa. 

Sa Ni Dha Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ni DhaPa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga 

Dha Pa Ma Dha PaMa Ga Re Pa Ma Ga Pa MaGa Re _ Sa. 
Table 4.11.1 

Taal- Jhaptal, Cycle of 10 Beats. (Rag Yaman, Ma Tivra) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Dhi Na Dhi Dhi Na Ti Na Dhi Dhi Na 

x 2 0 3 

Ni Re Ga Ma Pa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha 

(tivra) (tivra) 

Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 

Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga 

Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Pa Ma Ga Re Sa 
Table 4.11.2 
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Taal Dadra, Cycle of 6 Beats. (Rag Bairav, Re Dha Komal 


1 2 3 4 5 6 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Dha Dhi Na Dha Tu Na Dha Dhin Dha Tu Na 
Na 
Sa Re Ga Ma Ga Re Pa Ma Ga 
Jee = Re Ga Ma 
x 1) __ 1) 
x 
Ga Ma Pa Dha Pa Ma Ma Pa Dha |Ni Dha Pa 
Pa Dha Ni Sa Ni Dha Dha Ni Sa |Ni Dha Pa 
Pa Dha Ni Dha Pa Ma Ma Pa Pa Ma _ Ga 
a et Dha 
Ga Ma Pa Ma Ga_ Re Re Ga Ga Re Sa 
wee Ma  — | weee= 
Table 4.11.3 


During Voice training the ability of non-stop singing of the small combinations of Swaras 
(musical notes) in any “Taal” and in different “Laya” or tempo is essential for prearing a full 
performance of “Raga” and any musical form. 

For creativity in singing the self-made Sargam in rhythm is important part. Swarmalika is a 
style of singing where the vocalist sings the sargam of the song (The notes according to the 
Indian gamut). The note-for-note relationship between the lyrics and the melody is very 
powerful in delineating the swar. The swarmalika is important in the education of North 
Indian music, because it is a mnemonic for remembering the rags. It is generally considered 
to be a beginers' exercise rather than a full performance piece. 

This is an example of small combinations of Swaras in “Barabar” Laya ( keeping with the 
tempo of the theka and next in “Dugun” i.e. in double tempo) one after another keeping 
Tali/Khali in hands and “AA-kar” Barabar Laya ( keeping with the tempo of the theka or 
rhythm) 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
DhinDhin DhageTirkit Tu Na Ka Ta DhageTirkit | Dhin Na 
x te) 2 te) 3 4 
STHAAI 
Sa Ni Dha Ni Sao ---- Sa Re Sa Ni Dha Pa 

Ma Ga Ma Re Ga Ma Pa Ga Ma _ Re Sa Sa 
Ni Sa Ga Re Sa Ni Dha Dha Sa ---- Re Sa 
Ga Ma Ga Re Ga Ma Pa Ma Re Sa Sa 
AANTARA 
1 2 4 5 6 8 9 10 11 12 
x 0 2 0 3 4 
Pa Pa Dha Ni Sa ---- Sa Re Ga Re Sa ---- 
Sa Re | Ga Re Sa Ni Dha Ni Sa ----- Re Sa 
Sa Re Sa Ni Dha Pa Dha Ni Sa Ni Dha Pa 
Ma Ga Ma Re Ga Ma Pa Ga Ma _ Re Sa Sa 
169 


(Swarmalika , Rag —Bilawal )Table 4.11.4 


'© SWARMALIKA by David Courtney Swarmalika - Indian Solfa (Solfeggio) chandrakantha.com > Indian Classical Music 


> 
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1 2 4 5 6 8 9 10 11 12 

x 0 2 0 3 4 

STHAAI 

SaNiDaNi S-Sa Re SaNiDaPa MaGMaRe GMaPaGa MaReSaSa 

NiSaGaRe SNDaDa Sa-ReSa GaMaGRe GaMaPGa MaReSaSa 

ANTARA 

PaPaDaNi Sa-SaRe GaReSa- SaReGaRe SaNiDaNi Sa--ReSa 

SaReSaNi DPaDaN SaNiDaPa MaGaMRe GaMaPaG MaReSaSa 
Table 4.11.5 


“Dugun” (double tempo) 

we can sing it in “Aakar” also It is essential to learn to recognize the aya (tempo) of a 
composition and have a feel of where the sam (first beat) is, In the early stages of 
accompaniment, the theka, which is the basic definition of the rhythmic cycle, is blended 


together with three simple improvisations: 


A Vocalist has to sound an important note of the “Raag” in “sam” in the particular “Taal”. 
There the percussionist's and Vocalist 's phrases culminate at that point. A Hindustani 
classical music composition must end on the “sam’’.These are the few important things to 


know during the voice training in Hinduatani Classical music. 


The traditional method of voice training is essential for a vocalist, voice culture involves all 


the traditional methods to train the voice to sing. 
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CHAPTER Ill 


BASICS OF SITAR PLAYING 
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Unies 


Sitar is an improved form of Veena, the old and prominent’ 


instrument. 


First of all it contained only 3 strings so it was called Sehtar. (Three stringed 
instrument) for a long time sehtar could not find its proper place in the congregation 
of the musicians So Veena Vadan gained popularity By this time this Sehtar Vadan 
was quite out of musical congregations Its sweet clink and melodious sound 
enraptured and enchantred the public again and little by little Sehtar could find its 
proper ‘place Later on Sehtar was given seven strings. By doing so, 1t became more 


developed sweet and melodious. , 1G oe 


The Sitar of today contains seven strings on upper part for playing and eleven 
sympathetic strings under the frets. After all these reforms 2 types of Sitar came in 
fashion 
1 Single Tumba Sitar having seven strings on top only including Chikaries. This 

type of Sitar is more useful for beginners 
2. Double Tumba Sitar having seven strings with chikaries on upper part and eleven 


sympathetic strings under the freets This is generally used by common Sitarists 


3.2 Sitting Positions for playing on Sitar: 
The sitting positions of males and females differ in Sitar playing wn India. 


Some sitting positions are given below. 


3.2.1 Female Sitting Positions 

sis In the first position of playing on Sitar both the knees are bent inside. Tumba 
(Gourd) is supported besides right thing. It is pressed by the elbow of right 
hand and then Sitar is stationed diagonally in front of the player. Mizarb is 
moved by first finger of right hand and thumb supports Dand. The fingers of 
left hand move on frets (bent) to ring out 

2 In this position left knee is kept inside The nght leg knee is slightly raised up 
and the right Jeg is stretched a bit Sitar 1s made to support against mght hip 
and on the left foot 


Sa 


ioe 
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In the third position the player is supposed to sit on a bench 1x1/2x1/2 mts. in 
size. The right leg is placed on the left leg and Tumba is supported besides 
right thing. It is pressed by the elbow of right hand Sitar is placed diagonally. 


Male Sitting Positions - 

In this position, the left knee is bent inside. The right leg is slightly raised up 
over the left leg Sitar (Tumba) is made to support against the right hip The 
Sitar is stationed diagonally and pressed by elbow and thumb of right hand 

In this position the right leg is bent over the left leg Tumba is placed between 
right hip and the lower’ of left foot. The remaining position as in Male 1" 
position - 

This position is the same as the male position No. 1. The only difference is 


that Tumba (Gourd) is stationed between the right hip and the left foot. 


3.3 Handling of Sitar in Proper Way 


(i) 


(it) 
(iti) 


Gv) 


(v) 
(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


Hold the sitar with your right hand pressing the instrument with arm on the 
neck and gourd and thumb on the back of end fret. 

The position of finger board should be at 45° or convenient to sitting position 
Sitar should have the support of only right hand. The left hand fingers should 
move freely_on the frets. 

The player should keep the left hand fingers on frets and thumb on the back of 
the finger board. Then he should pull the instrument (finger board) closer to 
his body. The player should judge the placement of the fingers while looking 
at the back of the finger board. 

The left hand thumb should move with the movement of fingers on the frets. 
Generally the first and second fingers are used They should be held in gentle 
and relaxed manner. 

The finger should not press the string directly on the top of the fret. The lip of 
the fingers should press on the string just behind the fret. 

The thumb should press lightly on the back of the finger board directly parallel 


to the index finger and move up and down with the finger. 


3.4 Gauges of Strings 


St-No * String Material Gauge ~ 


1 Steel wire oo se) 
2 Bronze wire 27 or 28 
3 Bronze wire _ 27 or 28 
4 Steel wire 30 or 32 
5 Bronze wire 27 or 26 
6 Steel wire (for chikari No.1) 33 
2 : Steel wire (for chikari No.2) _ 34 
8 Sympathetic strings 11 steel wires 34 


3.5 Tuning of Sitar 
3.5.1 By Using Piano 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


6) 


First of all the string No 2/3 the — bronze wires should be tuned to the lower C of 
the piano. These two strings are called strings of “Jora” . 
Thereafter, the first string, the steel wire will be tuned to the lower octave F of 
the piano The first string is called string of “Baaj” 
Thereafter, the fourth string, the bronze wire will be tuned to the one octave lower 
than lover octave G of the piano. 
Thereafter the fifth string, the steel wire will be tuned to the Jower octave G of the 


piano 


) Thereafter the sixth string, the steel wire will be tuned to the middle octave C of 


the piano 
Thereafter the seventh string, the steel wire will be tuned to the higher octave C of 


the piano. 


Tuning of sympathetic strings (Tarbs) 


The sympathetic strings are 11, the steel wires They are passed under the 


frets. These strings produce sound automatically according to the notes played on the 


frets/ strings if and only if all the strings as well as the frets are accurately tuned 


These sympathetic strings are tuned to the notes starting from lower octave G 


to higher octave C according to the notes to be played for the Ragas, respectively 
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3.5.2 By Using Frets 

Jora (string No. 2 and 3) — first of all’stretch the string No. 2 upto such a point 
that it should neither break nor loose Check the sound of the string with the stroke of 
mizrab. It will be Cc (Sa) note of lower octave Adjust the string No. 3 with the sound 
of string No. 2. Both these string are called Jora which means basic note for tuning the 


other strings. 


String No. 1: It is tuned on F (Ma) note of lower octave according to the sound 
obtained from string No 2 after striking it with mizrab and pressing it on fret No $ 
String Nc. 4° This string is tuned on C (Sa) note of double lower octave i.e. half the . 
sound produced with the stroke of mizrab on Jora (string No. 2 and 3). 

String No. 5: This string is tuned on G (Pa) note of lower octave according to the 
sound obtained from string No | after striking it with mizrab and pressing it on fret 
No.2 

String No. 6: (Chikari No. 1) This string is tuned on C (Sa) note of medium octave 
according to the sound obtained from string No.1 after striking it with mizrab and 
pressing it on fret No.7 

String No. 7: (Chikari No. 2). This string is tuned on C (Sa) note of upper octave 
according to the sound obtained from string No 1 after striking it with mizrab ana 


pressing it at fret No. 17. 


Tuning Chart with the help of frets 


String String No. Fret No. Indian Note Octave Metal Gauge 
No tobe  swaras 
es pressed 
Tobe  Tunedon 
Tuned 
1 i 2 5 M F Lower Steel 30 
2&3 =2&3 Self S$ C Lower Bronze 27/28 
4 4 Help of Jora - 8 C Double Bronze 21/26 
sound . Lower 
5 2 - 2 4 G Lower Steel 30/32 
6 6 ] - S Cc Medium Steel 33/34 
7 1 1 17 S C___Upper__ Steel 33/34 


3.5.3. Tuning of Sympathetic Strings (Tarbs): 

The sympathetic strings are 11 in number and all are made of steel. They are 
fixed under the frets and on the top of the finger board They are not struck by mizrab 
but when the player strikes the mizrab on upper main strings, it produces sound. This 
sound vibrates the sympathetic strings, which automatically produce sound These 
sympathetic strings are tuned on the basic notes of the Thatas, which the player wants 


to play their Gat in any of the Ragas. 


Tuning Chart of Sympathetic strings 


~ With the help of piano or Harmonium With the help of frets pressed on string No | 
String West West 
No. Metal Gauge Swara Note Octave Sound produced Swara Note Octave 
Str. By Str, No.i Fret 
No on Nos 
lL Stecl 3334 PR G Lower 1 2 R G Low 
2 e * D A 2 4 QD A Low 
3 N B 3 6 N B Low 
4 7 8 C Mid 4 7 $ Cc Mid 
5 ie R D 5 8 R D Mid 
6 G E 6 10 G E Mid 
7 M F 7 Il M F Mid 
8 P G 8 13 P G Mad 
9 D A 9 14 D A Mid 
10 N B 10 16 N BO OMid 
Lk § Cc Upper ik 17 § Cc Upp 
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The first string of the Sitar is generally used for Gats and Toras and the other 


strings are used sometime for Alap (improvization) 


Three Bols of Mizrab are fixed for Sitar, Gat, and Toras —- Da, Ra and Dir, 
other Bols are played with the Combination of above three Bols i.e Dar, Rda, Darde. 
Da Bol — when the stroke of Mizrab is on the first string from outward to mward, it is 
called Da 
Ra-Bol — When the siroke of Mizrab is on the first string from inward to outward, it is 
called Ra. 

Dir Bol — When the stroke of Mizrab is on the first string rapidly from both sides at a 
time, it is called Dir. 
Note’- (1) At the time of stroke of first finger, other three fingers move Jointly with 


the first finger inward and outwards 


(2) The Mizrab should touch the only string, which is to be played on. 

(3) At the time of playing Da, Ra and Dir ‘the left hand first finger should 
remain on fret No 7 on Sa note. 

(4) Double Gourd Sitar having seven strings including Chikaries on- upper 
portion and eleven sympathetic strings under frets and one Gourd extra, 
fixed on the back of the finger board top for responding sound. This sitar 


1s generally used by top players. 


Now-a-days sitar is getting more and more popular especially among women 
players in foreign countries too Sitar has taken an appreciable place in the society of 


musicians. 


3.6 Styles of Playing on Sitar Baj/Gat 
In modern Sitar Majid Khan cf Delhi and Ahmad Raza Khan of Lucknow are 

two prominent figures who have made it more popular and composed different types 

of Gats (Tune) i.e. Majit Khani and Raza Khan: and Toras for playing on Sitar 

1. Mayjit Kham Gats - Majit Khan has composed Majit Khani Gat which is also 
called Delhi Baj and fixed bols for these Gats are — Dir, Da, Dir, Da, Ra, Da, 
Da, Ra. These Gats are played in slow and medium speeds 

2 Raza Khani Gats —- Raza Khan composed Gats according to Thumari style of 
singing and the bols fixed for these Gats are — Dir, Dir, Dar, Dar Dir, Dar, Dar, 
Da These Gats are piayed in medium and fast speeds 


Bol Baj Ki Gats — Another style of Gats in practice now-a-days are called Bol 
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Baj Ki Gat. In these Gats Bols are not fixed. Only according to the tune of songs 


the player can use the bols. 


In these Gats the Tunes of songs are the base and the player is free to use bols 


according to the Tuner of Songs. e 


3.7 Baj 
The style and technique of playing instrumental music is called Bay — or style 


e g., Dhrupadi style, Khayaliya style, Thumri style, Masidkhani Baj, Rezakhani Bay, 
Purvi Baj, Imdakhani Bay etc 


? Learn to play on Sitar by Ram Avtar 
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Technique is a word, which includes a number of things, one of which is the 
sequence of playing a Raga through the medium of an instrument. For this sequence 
there are conventional rules Whenever these rules are absent, such playing cannot be 
properly known to have any style or Baj and should rather be called a freelance 
playing, pleasant or unpleasant depending upon the artiste’s personal talent This type 
of instrumental playing does not represent any Gharana or tradition and cannot be 
strictly called ‘Classical’ Sometimes the style or Baj is called Cala or Calana The 
present author recommends the word ‘Vadaki’ for instrumental music similar to the 


word ‘Gayaki’ for vocal music.?° 


3.7.1 . Masidkhani or Masitkhani 

Masid Khan was the grandson of Karim Sen who himself was a grandson of 
Bilas Khan, the son of Miyan Tansen. It was Masid who thoroughly renovated the 
Sitar by adding two more strings and by introducing a particular style of playing 
which has proved to be a lasting gift to the world of instrumental music. The stvle of 
Sitar playing prevalent before Masid Khan had been devised by Amir Khusro. At 
present, in almost all musical instruments, the style devised by Masid Khan is 
followed Masid Khan taught his son Bahadur Khan (according to some Bahadur Sen) 
and from Bahadur Khan the Jaipur Gharana (cultural lineage) (q.v.) was established 
Masidkhani style was created after the pattern of slow tempo Khayala and Jod. Toda 
and Vistara were used in this style. Amit Sen, the famous Sitar player of Jaipur was 
tne great grandson of Bahadur Sen. Amrta Sen’s nephew (siner’s son) Amir Khan 


was the court musician of Mysore. This, in brief, 1s the history of the Jaipur Gharana. 


Bahadur Sen has another pupil named Qutub Bukhsh, laeter known as 
Qutubuddaula. He had composed innumerable Sarangamas (q.v.) and Gats. Amir 
Khan’s pupil was Prof. Barkat Ullah, the famous Sitar player of the Mysore Court. 
The recital of his Sitar had been recorded in the Gramophone disc in the Raga 
Bhupakalyana (Bhupali). This is the only representative record of Jaipur style of Sitar 
playing. Barket U’llah’s pupil was Ashiq Ali Khan, father of Mushtag Ali Khan. one 


of the foremost Sitar players of contemporary India 


° 


” The Dictionary of Hindustam Classical Music by Bimalakanta Roychaudhuri 
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Masid added two more strings to the Sitar of three strings, as known to Amir 
Khusro, but he did not add Tarapha or Strings for sympathetic vibrations Later, when 
' the Seniyas of Jaipur used Tarapha strings, the Cikaris were not added, these were 
added around 1930. 


We are describing in a nutshell, the Amir Khusro style and the Masidkhani 
style of Gats. , 
(1) — Amir Khusro Baj or playing style In this Baj the Gats had only one stanza 
(Tuk) and some Todas (q.v ) were also used. The famous Gat composition of Amir 
Khusro is still in currency although further stanzas have been added subsequently by 
different composers. It is in the Raga Kaphi — 

SRRRg-MPMP-PMeRSn 

Da Dere Da Ra- Da Ra Da Ra- Da Ra Da Ra Da Ra 

The Bolas are very simple, to be plaved in medium tempo 

According to Pandit Sudarsanacarya Sastri, a pupil of Amrta Sen of Jaipur, 
Masid Khan’s father was Firoz Khan and the latter’s father was Amir Khusro who 
was responsible for the name ‘Sitar’. This theory is not admitted by all, rather it goes 
against the current view. The original Amir Khusro, who is supposed to have given 
the name Sitar to Tritantri Vina, lived in the transition period of the thirteenth and the 
fourteenth centuries A.D Firoz Khan’s father Amir Khusro must have been a 
different person The only reason to give credence to Sudarsanacarya’s theory is that 
there is no mention of any Sitarrya in the Court of Akbar, so Amur Khusro, the Sitar- 


protagonist, might have come later 


(2) Masidkhani Baj or playing style: This is also called Pachava Ka Bay (Pachava . 
is West). Masid Khan composed slow-tempo Gats after the slow Khayal songs and he 
used to play Sitar in the style of Khayal songs, as sung in his time. These Gats were 
also embellished with Tana, Toda and Vistara in the Khayal style Here are given 
some sequences of Masidkhani Gat composed in Dhima Tritala and without any 
complex Bolas. Only Bolas are given without the melody since Masidkhani Gat 


composition 1s chiefly recognized by the composition of Bolas: 
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| 4 | | | i | | | 
(Dere) Da Dere Da | Ra Da Da Ra _ Dere 


3 
| fee] | | | 
Da Dere Da Ra Da Da Ra Dere 


a a aL ¢ cl 
Da Dere Da Ra Da Dere Da Ra 


a ee ae ue 
Da Dere Da Ra Da Da Ra _ Dere 
The first cycle or Avarda (q.v.) of the foregoing Gat is called Sthayi stanza 
and the second is now-a-days known as Mamijha, being the middle portion between 


Sthay: and Antara. iviamjha means “One in the’middle”. 


Antara: 
| | | | | *| fo oh 4 
(Dere) Da Dere Da Ra Da Da Ra Dere 
oo | | | i 
Da Dere Da Ra Da Dere Da Ra 


2, 0, 
Da ae Da Ra Da a oy Des 

After Sthavi, Mamjha and Antara have been played, Vistara is done around the 
Amsa (q.v.) note of the Raga, then the same thing 1.e., Viostara is done around the 
Samvadi (q.v.) note of that Amsa note. After these have been played, particular 
phrases belonging to the same Raga are taken and around those phrases Vistara is 
done. Then small and large Tanas are played. Most of the Tanas end on the 3™ beat of 
Visama symbolised in notation by ‘O° and the Gat is resumed from the next beat 1.e., 
the 4" beat of Vasma In percussion instruments, Tabla and Bamya, only Thekas 
(q.v ) used to be played as an accompaniment; Paranas (q.v.) were not played in those 
days. Nor was Jhala (q.v.) played since there were no Cikari strings. Masidkhani Gat 
used medium and fast Jod (q.v.) as played in Alapa (q.v.) and that was the ending 
piece of Masidkhani Gat. 2 

Gholam Mohammad Khan invented the Surabahar and added Cikari strings to 
it copying this the Cikaris were added to the Sitar also Gholam Mohammad and his 
son Sajjad Mohammad used to play Surabahar mainly and all the techniques of Vina- 
playing were applied in that instrument Gholam Mohammad also composed many 
Gats for the Sitar, some of which are still in currency. Sajjad Mohammad also used to 


play the Sitar — but both the father and the son were chiefly Surabahar players Imdad 
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Khan using the twelve stages of Alapa (q.v.) in Masidkhani Gats, vastly changed the 
playing technique of Sitar and also vastly improved upon the Masidkhani Baj 

Hitherto Masidkhani Gats were chiefly in the Khayal style, but Imdad Khan added the 
Dhrupada style through the twelve stages of Alapa. This was a bold step on the part of 
Imdad Khan to mix Khayal and Dhrupada styles which remarkably enriched the 
playing technique of Sitar with due importance to Jhala (q.v.). Imdad Khan added the 
Khayaliya style in Surabahar also; as a result the technique of Surabahar playing 
improved greatly in the use of Tanas and Paltas (q v ). Since the playing technique of 
both Surabahar and Sitar has been so much improved and enriched, it cannot be called 
pure Masidkhani any longer. As such, some have called it ‘Modern Masidkhani 

However, the present author named it -Imdadkhani Ba) ‘A 1940 A.D. and this name 


Imdadkhani Baj has been accepted by the murical intelligentsia (vide Imdadkhani). 


3.7.2 Razakbani (Rezakhani) 

Gats composed after the tarana stvle are called Rezakhani. Some hold that the 
Rezakhani style was created by one Gholam Reza, a pupi] of Masid Khan of Miyan 
Tansen Gharana, while others think that it was masid Khan himself who composed 
the Rezakhani Gats and named them after his devoted pupil Ghoma Rexa. Masid 
Khan’s own generation did not know the Rezakham Gats; they knew Masidkhani 
style only. Rezakhani Gats are also known as Purvi Baj or the eastern style since 
Gholam Reza’s home was to the east of Delhi 1.e., Patna. Likewise, Masidkhani Gats 
are also known as Pachavi or Pachaha Baj or the western style since Jaipur is to the 
west of Delhi Unlike Masidkhani Gats, which are composed in simple Bolas and in 
slow tempo, Rezakhani Gats use complex Bolas and in a faster tempo In truth both 
Masidkhani and Rezakhani are complementary to each other. After playing the 
Masidkhani Gat in slow tempo one has to play a Rezakhani fast tempo Gat, as it is the 
practice with vocal music wherein a slow Khayal is followed by a fast Khayal or a 
Tarana. In Masidkhani Gats, no particular importance is given to the Bolas whereas in 
Rezakhani Gats the Bolas play more important part. We are comparing a Tarana Vani 
with a Rezakhani Bela. The melodic notations are not given, as they are redundant in 


this context. 
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3.7.3 Imdadkhani 

Imdad Khan was born in Etava in Uttar Pradesh in India. His father sahabdad 
Hyusayn Khan was a son of the brother-in-law of Haddu Khan, the famous Khayal 
singer and was brought up under his roof Sahabdad learnt Khayal and also played on 
the Sitar Imdad Khan also learnt songs and Sitar from his father After the death of 
Sahabdad, Imdad Khan learnt Sitar from different Sitar players and evolved his own 
style of Sitar playing greatly, improving on the then Sitar and Surabahar playing 
techniques. Since about 1920 it is bis style of Sitar playing that has been holding the 
musical field firmly and predominantly Sitar players of different Gharanas and styles 
have since been greatly influenced by this style After Imdad Khan's death, his sons 
the late Inayat Khan and the late Wahid Khan became famous bv following their 
father’s style. Inayat Khan remained the foremost Sitar plaver of India for a quarter of 
a century till his death in 1938. His sons Vilayet Khan and Imarat Khan are very well- 
known instrumentalists and Vilayet 1s undoubtedly one of the best Sitar players of 
India today Vilayet has also evolved a style of his own, suiting the demands of the 
lay public and obviously with modern trend and less classical in character. Four 
generations of Sitar players have certainly established a classical style which we call 


Imdadkhani style of Sitar playing.”’ 


*! The Dictionary of Hlinaustari Classical Music by Bimalakanta Roychaudhur: 
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3.7.4 Jafferkhani Baaj: : 

“The emotional content of a “piece of music’ cannot be translated into words, 
not because music is vaguer and more indefinite, but because it 1s so exact that it 
cannot be defined by anything so ambiguous as language” Felix Mendelssohn (1809- 
1847) 


Music is the only universal language of mankind. Lullabies, chorus, march and 
SO on are typical musical expressions found m all cultures of the world. If the 
diversity of language is ignored, one can easily understand and appreciate the true 
underlying unifying concept of music throughout the world. The psyche of a people, 
tempcrsd by many factors like the seasons and the climate of the region, imparts the 


special flavour of that region to their music. 


Indian classical music has indeed evolved over centuries of tradition, handed 
down through oral teaching by great masters. Like Indian culture, 1t has absorbed 
along the way, the richness and the diversity of the music of other cultures, while 
retaining its soul, which is essentially Indian. Musicologists have attempted to 
understand this diversity in Indian classical music and have formulated a grammar to 
explain it But just as a child learns to speak a language first and then the grammar, it 
is my belief that for the serious student of sitar, the appreciation of its various 


techniques and their practice must come first. 


For over 50 years now, tt has been my endeavour to impart the technique of 
playing the sitar through practical demonstration. During my years of sadhana, of 
committed and disciplined pursuit of sitar, I have always marvelled at the limitless 
possibilities afforded by the unique design of the instrument. Through painstaking 
research and practice, [ have been able to synthesis and perfect the techniques, which 
enable the fullest expression of the bewildering varieties of sound from the sitar. The 
collective synthesis of such techniques and ideas came to be known as Jafferkahni 


Baa), named after my father. 


As mentioned before, the subtle nuances of Jafferkhani Baa) have so far been 
handed down to my students through training tn ‘guru-shishya’ tradition However, | 


have realized that it is also necessary to communicate to both the curious seekers as 


well as serious learners by way of written exposition of Jafferkhani Baay. This book is 
an attempt to fill this need. It is also the purpose of this book to define some of the 
long-lost or vagtiely used terms and to distinguish the finer nuances of Jafferkham 
Baaj from other techniques in vogue By no means is it claimed that just by reading 


this book, one will be able to master Jafferkhani Baay 


Jafferkhani Baay has evolved out of an urge to change in order to make the 
music of the sitar more complete and beautiful Later in this book, I will explain some 
of the basic techniques used in playing the_sitar, and then discuss in detail the 
characteristics and the finer nuances of the Baaj However, I just want to give a 
general definition here Simply put, Jafferkhan: Baaj incorperates finer divisions 
within a beat and creates multiple notes, keeping in mind the structure of the raga and 


its characteristic melodic pattern. 


Jafferkham Baaj tries to explore and tap the potential inherent in the physical 
structure of the Sitar in a way that responds to the demands of the raga. It tries to 
harness the tremendous variety that the sitar offers by way of finger movements and 
tonal variations. It involves new techniques, innovative and distinct ways of using 
existing techniques, as also certain skills of playing which enhance the effect of these 
techniques. Moreover the techniques have to be imaginatively deployed, And 
judiciously combined in keeping with the raga and taal structure, to bring out the 
beauty of the Baaj Because of its clese connection to the rhythmic structure, 
Jafferkhani Baaj flowers out to its full extent in the vilambit gat, which is a 
composition in slow tempo. But it 1s not restricted to this and leaves its imprint 
variously in the different parts of a performance. j 

The Baaj also includes certain stylistic dimensions. Thus the features listed 
under Jafferkhani Baaj could be categorized as comprising of techniques, skills and 
style. These categories are not watertight, and do overlap often. To do justice to 
Jafferkhani Baaj, one has to display at least the bare minimum of the features 
discussed in later chapters The techniques involved are described in this book in their 


fullest form for the first ttme 
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3.7.5 Maseetkhani Baaj and Jafferkhani Baaj 

The need for Jafferkhani Baaj initially arose because of certain limitations of 
the Maseetkhani Baaj. Most sitarists when playing in the vilambit, use standardised 
combinations of finger movements of the right hand: the Maseetkhani Baaj. In the 
vilambit mode, while [ broadly follow the Maseetkhani bol patterns, 1 have made 
some modifications since the gats of certain ragas do not fit well within a fixed 
pattern of bod.. The full form of some ragas do not find expression within the 
Maseetkhani gat and this is an inadequacy of this style. For example, the following 
note pattern is characteristic of Raga Nayak: Kanada: ni pa ga ma pa ma re sa re-sa 
But this doés not fikin the standard mizrab strokes dir da dir da ra. So, to enhance the 
face of the rezc, I have adopted the method of creating fractions of beats and filling 


them within the bol of the mizrab. 


In Maseetkhani Baaj, there is usually one note for one beat corresponding to 
one stroke of the mizrab with the right hand In Jafferkhan: Baaj, 6, 8 or 12, 
sometimes even upto 16 notes are created within one beat. This is unique to my Baaj. 
This method of playing means that the work of the left hand is increased, much more 
than is usual among sitarists, who normally tend to emphasize the right hand play. 
Right hand play is relatively simple, and one can impress people easily. But focus on 


the left hand is tougher to achieve. 


Thus the finer division of one beat or matra into multiple tractions js one of 
the most important characteristics of Jafferkham Baaj. This is the main pomt of 
distinction from the conventional Maseetkhani Baaj. In fact, thts is at the heart of 
Jafferkhani Baaj. All the basic techniques described in this book, such as zamzama, 
gada, khatka, uchhat, meend, kan, gamak are incorporated into the finer divisions of 
the beat or what one may call fractions of matras. The effect is one of embellishment 
and addition of depth and colour. How much of embellishment, depends on the 
demands of the raga and the moods and needs of the moment. The techniques require 
speed and skill in bringing them to fruition. The effect is more than that of a 
deployment of techniques, 1t gives a characteristic stamp to the sitar play. The main 
focus is on the beat, and that 1s why Jafferkhani Baaj as a whole is elaborated best in 


the slower tempo vilambit gat, and in thumn ang. 


in other styies of sitar play, the left hand movement filis in the boi of mizrab. 
in my Baaj, it is the other way around. Here, the bol is set according to the needs of 
the left hand movement This synchronization of the right hand following the left 
hand is my innovation in sitar play. | have developed a synthesis of the techniques of 
the tight hand and left hand in interplay with the rhythmic structure One could call i 
Jafferkhani Baay or Jafferkhani Gat. or Jafferkhani Bam But this is the core feature. 


the essence 7 


3.8 Gat 
Derived from Gati or motion However. it is not precisely known how a 

particular composition for instrumental music has come to be known as Gat Many 

say that the Gat has motion, but so’ have other musical compositions such as 

Dhrupada, Khayal, etc. It appears likely that there could not be found anv other name 

for such compositions for instrumental music and so the name Gat has been used as in 

case of Sruti. Gat 1s a melodic composition bound by rhythm using Varnas (notes) 

mand Bolas (strokes) to be used in instrumental music Onginally such Gats were 

composed in pursuance of Khayals and Taranas (vide). There are mainly two types of 
Gats (1) Masidkhani (2) Rezakhani (Vide Masidkham and Rezakhani) Masidkhant 

Gats follow the style of slow and medium Khavals and Rezakhami Gats the style of 
Taranas, which are usually fast in tempo. In Gat composition the presence of the 

stanzas viz. Sthavi and Antara can be found as in Khayals. In modern times another 

stanza named Mantha ie , ‘Middle’ has been added between Sthayi and Antara which 

takes the form and scope of Sancan Tuk or Stanza Compositions for percussion 

instruments commonly known as Thekas (vide) are also called Gats Some hold that 

Kayada (Queda) (vide) of a Theka is also known as Gat and some again consider long” 


compositional phrases for percussion instruments without Tihat as Gats e.¢.- 
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** Jafferkhani Baaj by Ustad Abdul Halim Jafferkhan 
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Chapter 4 


A. SPECIALISTS, CENTERS, AND NETWORKS IN THE 
GEARANA OF SITAR. 

The word gharana (3 derived from the root siver coonuline room, house, 
home, abode, and family of a particular musician. ois formed out of a 
distinctive style of music, developed by the specialise musieiang. ‘Phis 
distinctive siyle is canied over from three to five generations of a specialist 
throuyth ite fineage af the consanguineous mate members or by alfinal male 
* tnetnbers in absence of the consanguineous relatives or even by ao ardent 
disciple of the specialist, 
The style af euch paerome, which is confined to the disciples af ihe respective 
viata, i kept secret. The whardaa style 1 dependent on the style of 
practice the technique of which is kept secret. By prolonged staying with a 
var of the ghoraag, a sfshpa has ty cam confidence of the gary to be 
meriber of that sharana. 
The gharana style started from 13" century. According ta Swayai 
Prajnanananda, Amur Khusre (12434-1235 AG.) -—a biehly talented musician, 
4 caniposer and a poet who enpoyed eminent position in the court of Alauddin 
Ehilje (1296-8410 A 9 lhe mailer of felbt — established Gewal gAarana. 
Bau Gawra (15" century} — the court musician of the king of Gwalior Man 
Singha Tomar {PeA6-1307 AD - established Aafawaat efarana. The core 
musician Mian Tansen (1520 / 1535-1585 ADL} was the fourtainhead vf the 
Chardid parampara tn Delhi) from the period af Great Mughal Emperur 
Akbar (1542-1668 4.0) (Sarma, 1993, p. 291) Ile established a famous care 
gaara? of dhrupad, rabad, and ving popularly known as Semiya gharresz. 
Quward 18" century, the Sitar tradition developed its own characterislic 
Features trom the period of Musil Khan by treatnp many evreravas in North 


Indian Classical Sitar music. 
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Several gaars (Eumity of musicians), which were the offshoot of Aenlpe 
eRargud were formid at many pluces. As a result, Lae master musicians with 
the help of roval patronage formed the new styles of music. Thus, sheranea 
had beer named afler some pluces or the arteinal creators, which later ereated 
Various ather centers of the Sitar spectalist, tor example, Lucknow, Varanasi, 
Crwailor etc. 

Yariauy sivles of Sitar music thal fed to the formation of yar:ous ahereeras 
are: 1} The tonal quahiry af the tnstrument {scale}, 2) The technique of using 
the merzab (plevtrum), 3) The style and teng of vangws grace motes ancl its 
application, 4) The style of rapa auto, 3) The nature and structure of 
composition in the vilarnivz, mifkva and drut faye, 6) The pattem of apes, 
tadas and taans und the balancing or rappart with the faéia, Apart from these, 
there were certain spectalities rezating to certain of forms of aedage or peathear! 
(Mukhopadhaya, 1989, p, 206). 

From the poravigara of the Seats pherung, it 1s clear that alt the Situr 
Fharana got their musical elements from dfiewpad composition and rage 
defen particularly ftom the rude vee. ‘Phe earligs masier exponents of Sitar 
Jeamnt music from the vieters and dfrunpadiva. Krom the middie of the 
nincieenth century, Silar baay was the oid Sitar baay, which was based on the 
slow mavements of aeafap and pet intermixed with influenced deeply by the 
‘Revel music and faranas, 

Replacing the note combinations produced by the werzab of right hand, the 
Jaipur gferaend of Sitar produced de Ags ka Saaz. This is the yodtesous 
blendimye of playing by the right hand usiny speci! foals of merzab and lelt 
hand playing notes of the frets with graces as well as samuks and taae7s. The 
Sitar had also come to develop special #els of ihe smersah, which varied (torn 
thorangd i gidrana, The gtaraias are important and relevant for 
widerstandiig the playing sole because all the changes in Sitar music and 


sivles were developed by the exponents of preruna centers. 


GHARANA PARAMPARA AND THER ORIGIN 


Fallowing is the desctiption of some major Sitar ghuranas, which 
have emerged during the last 250) years or so. Vere, it is discussed on the basiy 


Sscniority amonge the sharauas, 


i} Jaipur Seatpa Gharana 

This sharcna was obviously the doyen and cere pfarava of all the 
Sitar eharanas from which other gfaradidas had been evorved by borrowing 
yarious musical ¢lherments of playing the Sitar. This pAégrara of Sitar was 
developed »y Masid Khan (1750 - 1825 A.D.) of the Seatve yvigrcac who 
wag the direct descencant of Mian Tansen from the side of Bilas Khan. Masid 
Khan was a divupadiya aod also a ewara wang exper. Pe was the founder of 
the Mestd KAcad style of Sitar 
The Hasid Khan Aga was included vwamolt aafap, madipe aalap, jod aalap, 
fhok prada of chidert, the slow, and the faster eats of compositions, The Jaipur 
Sitar eftarana followed the aalap and gaman techniques of ine #hrwpad. The 
first Afasid Adomt gots crerged from dieupades in the form of sadras sct to 
Jhopfae! — lie fea! set to ten beats. from this, the farnous festa hand gee in 


ieeniaal ot sixteen beats was developed (vide appendix D}. 


2) Varanasi Gfarrasa 

hvext in importance comes the Varanasi eharuna. This is a very old 
ehareana both vocal music anc instrumental music covering diruped, 
cheval dhueue and oajar instruments Icke mvdra vine, surbaher, Satur, fbb 
and sAcionar. Gn the Sitar site, it branched out trom the famous dirapael 
Singers Prasidin and Monohar. They recerved detailed training in madra vind 
and sanheAer {tom the descendants of Naubat Khan the son-in-law of Mian 
‘Tansen, Thas, their Sitar aaj also acquired the powerful style of dhrupad anct 
rudra ving. The artishs of Uns gherang were the masters of melody and 
favkeri and had a great collection of gars set to varinus ragas and taefs. Apart 


fron luc ghurada fafie, Pashupati Sevak was trained by Mohamad Hussuin 
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Viokar in surfariar and dtryped, Agam the arust af Varanasi charged aot 
itn irom Vinkar haik Balj in the period of Alauddin EKhilji (1206 - L3G 
A.D) (vide appendix 19). 
3) Lucknow (fara 

Then comes the Lucknow sllarctta led by Ustad Amir Khan (Gwar) 
and later by Hamid Wussain Khar, This efarana flourished during the peried 
of Nawab Wajid All Shah (1822-1856 A130. Another preat Sitar player 
(Using three mtercads) was Vajpayifl waose guts were very difficult ta play 
{Mukhopadhaya, 1989, o-216) This téarava is a treasure house of 
compositoons, which is very bold, masculing ara preathy captivating in 
Telation to the Saadishes and their texture. Some artists of the Lucknow 
Pharang incorporated thumel into the playing of Sitar. Mixing several 
chardaa trad:toons enriched his vharasc. Atan curly stuge, absorbinw vurius 
styles of various specialists’ families developed this phearara, Crulam Reza 
Khan, the chiseiple of Masid Khan, in dear teencal, introduced a stvle (vide 
appendix DB). 
4) Indore Gharana 

A Sitar tiarana is known by Indore eferana founded by fameus 
Vinkar Ustad Bande Alt Khan, He had trained a brilliant band of Finkars like 
Majid Khan, Kurad Khan, Lanf Khan, Babu Khan, and Wahid Khan. From 
these weil Known Finctars the Sitar music was entiched by same famous Sitar 
players like Bubu Khan, Rahim Khan, Rahmat Khan (sen af Wuahil Khan 
Yorkar and father of Rais Khan Silat) who was both the weaker and Sitar 
player (vide appendix DF). 
5) fdad Afani Ghdarana 

One of the most illustrious and luminous Sitar gharana is Hlawuh 
gharana hetter known as the fndad KAaad phoranc. Son of Sabebdad Khan 
who was a vocalist and sis4va of the celebrated KAgeyatias adda und Hasso 


Khan of Crwaltor ghdrimne, lindad Khan reserved his training in vocal music 


Ba 


from his father. Later, be developed the Sutar by his own genius. Indad Khan 
composed ars, r@ans and npeay of various trhythins and finally presented the 
country a totally oew bul a revolutionary Aga al Situr. Later he came to 
Calcutta where be closely followed the great Surbeleeyd player Saqud 
Muhmad. Then he developer a spectal style playing the swehahar by 
syothesizing the wad playing style of Bonde Ai Khan tof Kirana ghareia) 
und the wre and rafah playing style of Ghulam Mohamad Khan [of 
Lucknow pvieranw). Then he applied the new synthesis in lus Sitar Suu, 


(Mukhopadhaya, 1989, pp. 219-2210 (vide appendix 1}, 


4) Maihar Charan 

Another hieh'y distinguished youngest eAruria is ie Matar pharain 
of Ustad Alauddin Khan, which bas been originated from Wazir Khan (1860- 
1927 Ald) -- tae descendant of Vansen’s daughters [amiiy. Tv main points 
reeardine the Sitar plavers of this géctrara deserve socntion. The first 1s the 
great facility with which the players present thetr music In unconventional off 
beat faals with the unique improvisation and rhythms variation of their taars. 
This phene:oened is not found in Sitar ghercnes of the past. Vhe second 
feature Ig that the great work done by Sitar players of this eviarusa to 


propaate classical Inghan music in the western counirics (vide sppendix 9). 


7} Gishonupur Gaarana 

The alher Star gharcne of Bengal is the famous Bishnupur gharcuad 
of diruged singers. Apart from dhrupad singing, Gopeshwar Bandopadlya 2s 
also au Stlur player. Surendranath Bandepadhya (sarbahers), Satyaxutkar 
Bandopadhya, and Cioku) Chandra Wag are the famous artists of this 
gsharane(vide appendix 1). 
Routures Of tis grurciea are: 1) Composition based on DMrupad, 2) Stress cn 
fel Taan, 3) Complex Lepyokert (movement of melody), and 4) Chanda 
drhythind based on Oarnpead movement with varius permutation and 


‘combination, 
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To conclude the discussion on wrrarane [ineage, reference may be rade to the 
saller of Sttar gllarcad. OMrapad based on the Darbhanga Sitar alaraua has 
Preuluced many great players like Rameswar Pathak. The ther iy the Punjuh 
ghana, Which has alse produced the great wieter and Sitar plavers ike Abdul 
Aziz Khan and Mohammad Sharth, These are local pharanas whose insluenec 


remmuirice coolined within a parucutar regio (Mukhopadhava, bs, p. 224). 


All the phanuta centers atways refer ta the original efter (amily of Sitar 
specialist), Al the gfiarana centers are telated lo each other by sharing al 
musical elements and formed che network of various Sitar due! (style). Tus 
network 1s very important for the specialist because a specialist may be a 
member of an offshoot gherana, be always refers to the core gharana. 
Heyond this they do pol recopniee any individual Siterr, though he cnay be a 
specialist and exponent. For, there exists a rivalry and competition between 
the gharanas. Without the reference af a #harana a new sitari is neither 
recognised by che specialist nor eer any patronage [rom the Geverunene o7 


the wealthy nven. 


When the gharana centers are placed in a geographical space. i shows the 
reewin at Silur depicting tle networks of specialists. Thus, the region forms a 


cuttire area of Sitar that overlaps the political state boundaries. 


B. SPECIALISTS, CENTERS, AND NETWORKS IN THE TRADITION OF 
KUAMAK. 


Folk mosical instrument Ahamak ix playeck by the dawls of Birbhum 
district in West Bengal. Though the Jauf plays this instniment by their 
physical bedy, side by side, they alse believe it simp.c doctrine that the 
ehysical human Gody the house of soul acls as a musical instrument. It is 
played visualhy (with various dancing posture) and orally (with vanaus 


melodically cheterich). Dance brings the extreme concentration in the devated 


BS 


life of the barf and helps to find the lidden treasure of the body is Ihe Crod. 
Their song and dunce ts created by the spiritual realization in ther own beast 


and seeks the unten with the wltimate reality. 


‘There ig no fixed dancing posture (raedra) ist their soctety, bur they contite: 
the traditional stvle, which they feam ftom ‘heir gry. [tis the medium bry 


which lhey visually express thetr own fcelinis. 


1s not known accurately how the Gai! as a cuflural group has come ints 
being though some suvants bave med to trace their nistarical lineage, Bengel 
has never wholly identified itself with the histary af the Aryans. lus history :s 
almost impossible to separate from the ancient culture. Uhis i$ also croc about 
the histury of the dau! ‘Towards che close uf the clurteenth century, the who e 
of Gengat was waoder the Muslim mile, Fanatic etforts were made to convert 
the Hindus and Buxithisls inty Islam. This bad an important bearing in the 


development of the bow! tradition (Bhattacharyya, 1969, p. 253. 


Vhe name beul bas been given oo a smal] collection of individuals with a 
distinctive religious Belief of miral West Bengal. To the average Hengall, the 
baw is unconventional io the point of being menmlicants but demands lave unc 
respeci for his sones. Lae! sings, plays instruct, atl dunces but these wre 
nol for mundane earth. He dedicates himsetl ta the nature from where he has 
come and where he belongs, The baw!s are alsa distinguished by their terms of 
ucllress “ap Gara! way Neral! and Oley dade applicable lo bath the kooven 


and uinktiowi persors. 


[In previous chupter, i hay heen discussed that the pau! docs not marry and 
maintain lanvly life. However, some male Gaw/ keeps female consart as 
sadhan gangial purified hy ditsie bur they dy nat proereate. This class of 
Hai’s 1s wadthaa Seat In the bao! saeapradava, some fanls engage themselves 
in married life atter receiving ditesia. They continue family cite through 


procreation, which remains within the course of sediene. The preliminary 
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practices of both the groups are same. But in advance stage, The faut sadaak 
pravlieck voomples sedhen derpe (ritual acovilies). Both the proupe are related 
to ab avian Of a particular gare. Thus, the seivtvas of the same view make 
two sub-proups according to their own attainments. Gne is tau! without 
family life sadaak dFewl, and the other os favf with family Ife -- grcht poe, 
The diawis belonging to the later category want to make their children deus 
singers. According to them, a son ofa bawf must be a ban! singer. This stems 
from lhe ow! who leads che family Ife. Thos, they fem the perevnpars, 


which i comparable to the aystern of wharana (vide appendix D). 


The whole of the bua? society is the combination of large and small nuraber of 
eroups (sadhel sanapradave)y, They embrace both the Hinduistn are [slar. 
This convergence 1 the out come of oral tradition and was originated during 
the L6" century (Mukhopadhaya, 1939, p. 37). Every aroup maintains its 
Teligious life according to the instruction of the guru. The inglruction is oot 
auriplural. Aceordinaly the spirtlual instruction and realization of the auews 
also differ. The sedan pucdtiatt (ritual process) of che buuis differ according 


to the aury percmpara. 


1) Bowl Sampradayas 

A Muslim garw has founded the sub-sect Kust-Siswast of Dcbastam 
near Faishnanagar. ts ideology is sirular to the tdeology of the tollowers af 
Shn Chaitanya. Grune Aaulchaned) hus founded anuther sub-sect Kurtabhaya 
wha ik the follower Chaitanie ideolugy at Ghoshpara about 250 years ago. 
An adtsheat af this group is knawn by the name Sef! Kertahhaja. Leaming 
the ideals of Aortabhaja semprodaye, a group of Seauis has established 
Rambaflavi sanpradaya at Bansharl, They pay respect ta all of the religions 
equally. ‘The name of their Sedhen fed (altar) 8 Parca Sotpo (the ultimate 
wuth), Sefebdhant is another suh-scet, whieh is located m che village 
Daguchia salieram of Keishnatagar in the district of Nadia. The geru's ase 


{sitting place) is their altar. Guru Baluram who was born al Malepara Village 
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of Maherpur in the district of Nadia has established another San? group called 
Balurami saeapradeye. Ciouru Birhhaddra the san ef Prubhy Nityanunda — has 
eslablished Mera saniprodeya. Tus group bas its cunters in the Birbhum 
dligitict and in [haka town of Banglatesh. A aul sampradaya papularly 
known as Sahafia Soud bas been formed in the Wirbbum disteeet. In cher 
tiualistic concept, there are five steps (pauchaivdaa asraye) for ultimate 
allainmenty, These ate saer fehantine the name of Gad], manira (Speic, 
bhoahe (Mood), prem (Love), rasa [sentimerts), Aeaau! Awmoer, Jdfanibart, 
and JMderdAaeed are the dau? groups of Nilfamari] of North Bengal (sen, 1949, 
pp. 48-834 


2) ) geal Falk Tune 

Every Sou! group has formed their cultural traditian within a particular 
loca] area with oral symbolic transntissian based on rhetoric and sones. Local 
folk tune is used! ag a medium ol ther musical expressign, Fur example ihy 
bawis of North Bengal have taken the local folk tune FAgoatve. Foliowing 15 


an outling of 4aeatye tune, 


Shays 


Re tty Ady | Pa Pa oak Par 


oa | me aed 


it - - - | is - - 


Boa wit 


oT Sa ja - | NE fafa Mer 


Ge dda oat de Ke dda Re Aa 


her | a 


Pa fale Pa fds | re tdi A | 


Agtard 

iva - - - | 444 Ga Me - | a rn Ma 

Pus om = | Hi KI at a | tee te Das 

Bf A . - - | fa - - | ft a! A der Ado 
Pe - Po | Ia AL Nt 


a 
= 
2 
a 


The Bawls of East Bergal bave taken the Sfana/T 


‘boatmen. Following is an out dine of the Bhatt tune. 


Stayt 
oy - ire at Py na Ih | fo Dia 
Fulag Ya - - - . AT ae od | oar - Afo 
ry Adv. defy - By 44 Cu Pes | - Be itd 
fu - . - - - Sp iy | 
Aniara 
| H 
Fa us Gnu 3a Sa : Nu 
Re a fa . . anv) Sahu Bar 7 . Pa 
| | 
it Cha ur tu taku - - yar. 
| 
Oa Se 4a "Fs Su i . Wath: meu \u 


Paolation tadex of tude 
Sudha Sware Catiral note} — Se, Ae, Gu. 


Koma! Sword (Mat note) — afta, ai, re. 


5B 


ie | Peo = Pa a 
Fa | Ho - Bio iw 
tasty | Oa fe otro Mats 
ni fig Sa ' fa 

| 


fuse: the lune of the 


| . . Seon saad 

Ia | Pour Can Amada 
Ge | ote He oo sue 
Soe | m Re he te 
Pir | . - Ata ty 
Dana Hg 1 ‘ia 


Fir bes 


Hg 


The bau!'s of Birbhum district ef West Bengal huve created their music basing 
cn Miser ture available in the Raat par of Bengal. There are ter types of 
dinar namely, Baltiak!, Kurmajhi, Bansasya, Tad, Sadarypa, Aungrant, 
Nechni Sofia, Niganva, Chaitah, and Dardharya (Challapadliaya, 1999, pp, 
133 - 34). ala collected on ihe Agu! sengs wf Gerbhum district shaw that 
neither of the aforesaid Jaunar Lunes can generally be traced in the daw! 
somes, bul a combination of several of them cen be identified clearly. 

The Sauls take the local folk tune as contuiner for their philosophical idea and 
iis expressian io the common people as the cantent. It can be said thai the 
 dawe tune is nevdher folk tune nor devotional tune.in their absolute tenn. 
While they collect withanna (ieodstuit) from the village peaple they uxe Lhe 
local filk tome as a medium to communicate ther faffe (devotional 
philasophy). The fais arrange thei sones in three categories -- Defeatirtti 
(ihe mystery of hinman body), Garvtkeafan [worshippini: the preceptor, 
Manasthata (self-reaiationy. 

In this research work, it has been seen that the Birbhum fais belong te che 
sahafia group. The akkeas of their cura, their songs, their traditional center 
and specialists are weil within a particular spatial boundary. tiven for the 
publte perfomance, most of the Saui/s organize proups and all these cultural 
aroups belong ty the Birbbunne district, 

Lxaitiples of these groups are as follows. 

1) ‘Ranga Mar Baul Sampradaya’ of Devidas Baul at Sundipara. 

2) ‘Lulan Oiti Sangha® of Hiswanath Mas Baul at Nohana., 

3) ‘Kabi Jaydeva Smritl Sampraduva’ of Shyam Oas Gaul at Javdeva- 
Kendub villaze. 


4) ‘Raul Sangeet Sansthan’ of Lakstiman Gas Baul of Nrisingtipur. 


CHAPTER-ITII 


Indian classical music has achieved a very special place worldwide 
due to the special contribution of great Indian artists, but inter cultural 
activities and Indian musical performance are not only the factors for 
globalization of Indian Classical Music but many international schools, 
institutes and universities were also helped to promote and prorogate Indian 


classical music world wide. 


Westerns are very keen to learn this musical art, so many schools 
and institutes are being established globally. Many foreign universities are 


offering Indians Classical Music as a subject. 


Description of some of the institutes which helps to popularize and 


propagate Indian Classical Music abroad. 
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ASIAN MUSIC CIRCUIT (UK) 


Asian music centre is one of the most important organization of its 
kind in Europe. Created in 1989 by the Arts council of Great Britain, it has 
been seen as an independent company and registered charity founded by 


Arts council England since 1991.’ 


The Asian music centre is the leading promoter to Asian music in 
the UK. It has established a privileged reputation for the variety and high 
caliber of its tours and concerts, and the quality and innovation of its 
education projects. The Asian music centre produces seminars, recordings, 
films and exhibitions to generate a greater awareness and appreciation of 
the excellence and beauty of Asian music and the develop a new generation 
to talented musicians. The AMC's museum in Acton was officially opened 
by the princes of Wales in 2008. It features permanent displays of Asian 
musical instruments and interactive touch screens and a vast audio-video 


archive and can be accessed on delicated computer terminals. 


Every year, Asian Music Centre hosts a variety of workshops and 
courses for singer and instrumentalist including Khayal, Tabla, Dhrupad 


and Ghazals. 


' AMC.org 
L37 


Asian Music Centre London (UK) 
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In partnership with the UK IMR's the Asian music centre sends 
artists to lead performance days with detains. Working with local schools in 
West London, The AMC invites teachers to bring classes into its Museum, 


or sends teachers to classroom directly. 


The Asian Music Centre has produced concerts in London's Royal 
Albert Hall as a part of BBC proms, Royal festival Hall, Wimbley Arena 
and also in the sage Gateshead and at Manchester International festival. It 


occasionally bring tour to Europe the USA and Asia. 


The Asian music circuit has been privilegeded to have worked with 
the promote a wide variety of artists from central Asia to Indonesia but 
especially from South Asia. Its promotions have included folk music such 
as that of the maganiyars and langas from Rajasthan, Puppetry and gamelan 
from Indonesia, the Kankars of Iran, Devotional and Mystic music such as 
the great quawaali singers Sabri Brothers of Pakistan and the Nizami 
Brothers of India. Baul singers of Bengal, the Naxi musicians of China, the 
great classical traditions with vocal as well as instrumental performances 
such as the sitar maestro Pt. Ravi Shankar, the great khyal singers Pt. Rajan 
& Sajan Mishra, Santoor Maestro Pt. Shivkumar Sharma, Flautist Pt. Hari 
Prasad Chaurasia, the Gugin player lixiang Ting of China to have not few; 


contemporary music including shakti with John Meclaughlin and Zakir 
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Hussain, Sainkho Namchaylek and Yat Khe from Tuva, Funda-mental, 
Sitar-Funk and Samsonic from UK, Orange Street from India and the 
wonderful concerts of les Dongertures — a collaboration feautcering Subha 


Mudgal (India) Kandya Kauyate (Mali) and Juliet Roberts (UK).” 
According to the Times of India, Kolkata 28 May 2007. 


Ustad Ashish Khan receives the rare honour Ustad Ashish Khan 
earned the distinction of being the first Indian musician to become a fellow 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain & Ireland, UK's highest body 
of Asian Arts. He is the second to his father in receiving Grammy 


nominations.” 


The Asian music circuits museum of Asian music is opened 
officially by the prince of value interactive way to discover the diversity fo 


Asian Music in a hands of environment . 


The Asian Music circuit has been gathering and cataloging audio- 
visual material including video clips, sound recording music and films from 


across India. The Audio visual Archive includes whole concerts, rehearsals, 


* AMC.org 
3 Time of India 28 May 2007 
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summer schools, seminars, lectures, instrument making _ session, 


instruments introduction and lecture demonstrations. 


Mayor of London, Baris Jahnson Comments- "I wholeheartedly 
agree with the AMC's view that music is one of the deepest expressions of 
people's understanding of our world. Spanning many countries and genres. 
Asian music is wide-ranging as Welles beautifully poetic and evocative. 
The ceutre is unique in the breadth of its collection, but it is also important 
because of its commitment to music education for young people, something 


that is dear to my heart." 
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WORLD MUSIC INSTITUTE (U.S.A.) 


World music institute is founded in 1985 and dedicated to the 
research, presentation and documentation of the finest in traditional and 


contemporary music and dance from around the world. 


WMI encourages cultural exchange between nations and ethnic 
group and collaborations with community organization and academic 
institution in fostering greater understanding of the world's cultural 
traditions. WMI works with community groups and organizations 
including Indian, Iranian, Chinese, Korean, Middle East, Latin America, 
Irish and Central Asia.” WMI presents a full season of concerts each year 
in New York city and arranges national tours by visiting derisions from 
abroad as well as US based artists. Through its concerts WMI seats to 


educate, educations and provide spiritual nourishment. 


WMI works closely with culturally specific organizations to promote 
its events. Many concerts are persecuted as thematic series, these have 
included the musical world of Islam, Masters of Indian music, Africa in the 


Americas and national heritage masters. Others are presented as festivals 


“ www.wnri.org 


° Village Vocie, Tad handrishan/ The New York Times Dated. 
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such as the New York blues festival, Grassroots Gospel festival, Festival of 


Indonesia and festival of India. 


WMI programs are made possible by some govt. agencies- 


1. The National Endonoment for the Arts. 
2. The New York state council on the Arts. 
3. A state Agency. 


4. The NYC department of cultural Affairs. 


Some non govt. agencies are also funding to WMI — 


1. American Express Company 

2. Anonymous 

3. The Howard Bayne Fund 

4. Mary Flagler Lary Charitable Trust 
5. Chamber Music America. 

6. Chole Trust 

7. Green Which Hours Senior Center 

8. Jewish Commercial Fund 

9. Merril Family Charitable Foundation 
10. Mid Atlantic Arts Foundation 


11.New York Community Trust 
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12. Non Profit Finance Trust 

13. Paradis Charitable Trust 

14. Persian Heritage Foundation 

15. Phaedrus Foundation 

16. The Linkerton Foundation 

17.Fan Fox & Leslic R Samuels Foundation 
18. Shapiro Foundation 

19. David and Sylvia Teitelbaum Fund 
20. Traditional Cross Road 

21. Asian Cultural Council 

22. Booth Ferrish Foundation 

23. Helen W. Buckner Residuary Trust 
24. Robert Sterling Clark Foundation 
25. Dr. Gerald R. Friedman Foundation 
26.J.K.W. Foundation 

27.WAKA Foundation 


28. Pickle Press 


Some Press Reviews 


"The World Music Institute present just about every exotic style that 


musical man has devised" — The New York Times 
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"World Music Institute brings everything back home, form the great 
master of India and passion classical music to West African griots and 


drummers, Azerbaijani ensembles and Norwegian Fiddlers. 


From September to June at least one a week WMI makes it easily 
to New Yorkers to listen to the world without leaving town" — The Village 


voice. 


"It's hard to believe the world music institute has only been around 
for twenty years. Over that time, New Yorkers have come to count on its 
concerts as a way to discover music that may be ancient at home, but often 
sounds brand new and startling here. As a concert promotes WMI 
specialises in music and dance that preserves old traditions" — The New 


York Times. 


List of some Indian Artists sponsored by W.M.I. in year 1986 to 2008 


e Nanda Banergee 

e Nikhil Banergee 

e Subhankar Banergee 

e Debashish Bhattacharya 
e Krishna Bhatt 


e Debu Chaudhari 
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Swapna Chaudhari 
Hariprasad Chaurasia 
Bahauddin Dagar 
Wasifuddin Dagar 
Anaudo Gopal Das 
Buddhader Dasgupta 
Girga Devi 

Nikhil Ghosta 
Nikhil Ghosh 

Zakir Hussian 

B. Rajan lyer 

Pt. Ravi Shankar 

U. Ali Akbar Khan 
Ashish Khan 

Amjad Ali Khan 
Asad Ali Khan 
Bismillah Khan 
Imrat Khan 

Irshad khan 


Nishat khan 
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Shujat Khan 
Sultan Khan 
Vilayat Khan 
T. N. Krishan 
Ram Narayan 
N. Rajan 


U. Alla Rakha 
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ALI AKBAR COLLEGE OF MUSIC (CALIFORNIA) 


The Ali Akbar College of Music in the name of three schools 
founded by Indian musician Ustad Ali Akbar Khan to teach Indian 


Classical Music. 


In 1965 he comes to Berkeley, California to teach for the Asian 
society of Eastern Arts. Little did he know then that he could remain in 
California, spreading the teaching of his father. Recognizing the 
extraordinary interest and abilities of his Western students, he decided to 


open his own school where he could teach on a regular basis. 


The first school was founded in 1956 in Calcutta, India. The second 
was founded in 1967 in Berkeley, information collected from with an 
Interview Ashish Khan. California but marked to its current location in Sau 
Rafael, California. The third was founded in 1985 in Basel, Switzerland and 


is run by Ustad's disciple Ken Zukerman. 


The mission of the Ali Akbar College of music is to teach, perform 
and preserve the classical music of North India and to offer this great 


musical legacy to all who wish to learn. 


Ustad Ali Akbar khan come to this century in accordance with his 


father's wish to spread the unique music of North India to the world. 
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The Ali Akbar College of M 


The First Forty 


1967 ~ 2007 


The Ali Akbar 
College of Music 


Ustad Ali Akbar 
Khan, Teaching at 
Ali Akbar College 

of Music 


Pt. Satya Dev Pawar, 
Teaching at Ali Abkar 
College of Music San 
Rafel California 
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The Ali Akbar College is the only institution outside India that 
teaches classical music of the Seni Baba Allauddin Gharana in the 


traditional style. 


Ali Akbar Khan, taught the majority of the classes himself until his 
death in 2009, along with the tabla maestro Swapan Chaudhari. Since its 
opening over ten thousand students have passed through the college to 


learn. 


The college also sponsors concerts in Indian Classical Music 
featuring some of the best. Contemporary artists of India. Students at the 
college comprise a cosmopolitan community of the people from all over the 


world. 


The College has been fortunate to have a number of outstanding 
musicians come from India as visiting professor. These musicians have 
shared their great musical knowledge and skills. Among these are 
musicians of such senior as Pandit Ravi Shankar the Late Pandit V.G. Jog, 
the Late U. Villayat Khan, Pt. Bhinsu Joshi, Pt. Nikhail Banergee, the Late 
U. Alla Rakha, U. Zakir Husain, Late Pt. Jnan Prakash Ghosh, Pt. Shankar 


Ghosh, G.S. Sachdev, Chitersh Das, Late V. Bahadur Khan, Ustad Ashish 
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Khan, Dhyanesh Khan, Indarini Bhattacharya, lakshmi Shankar and many 


others. 


The AACM store was founded along with the Ali Akbar College in 
1967. This store is now North America's largest importer of quality 
instruments from India. The store is run by musician who have been 
studying playing and teaching north Indian Classical Music for as long as 


35 years. 


The College offers Hindustani Classical style- Vocal music and 
instrumental music. Several Vocal and instrumental classical are offered, 
weekly most students learn Sitar, Sarod or violin but one can learn on any 
instrument Guitars, Talos, flutes and basses are not uncommon at the 


AACM. 


The classes will cover the concepts of raga and style for both vocal 


and instrumental music. 


Beginning and intermediate vocal classes and beginning and 


intermediate advanced instrumental classes are now being offered online. 
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BHARTITYA VIDHYA BHAWAN (LONDON) 


The Bhartiya Vidhya Bhawan's purpose is to preserve for posterity 
the tradition of Indian Art and culture. The Bhavan was founded in 
Mumbai India in 1938 and there are more than a 100 branches of the 


Bhawan in India. 


The UK Bhawan was the first independent overseas Branch and it is 


also the largest institute for Indian art and culture outside India. 


The Bhawan teachings closely follow those of Mahatma Gandhi. 
The Bhawan in London was inaugurated in 1972 is a small office near 
Oxford Street, After a few years, the Bhawan moved to a new property in 
the Borough of Hammersmith and Fulham. This building is a beautiful 


former church. 


The Bhawan provides courses is music, dance languages, drama, arts 
and archeology and yoga. The Bhawan associated academically with the 


university of Cambridge and Trinity College of music, London. 


The Bhawan aims to preserve, encourage and propogate the teaching 
and understanding of Indian art and culture as an integral part of the culture 
of the United Kingdom. It commends universal values in performance and 


studies. 
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Some of their objective are- 


1. To provide a centre of learning in the UK for Indian culture. 

2. To focus on knowledge that can only be transferred usually or by 
example, from teacher to pupil. 

3. To train successive generation of teachers to pass on such 
knowledge. 

4. To send performers and teachers to other centers in UK as well as 
overseas. 


5. To promote universal values without politics or religion. 


Bharitya Vidya Bhawan organized a unique degree, they producing 
the first batch of graduates who have been studying the bachelor of music 
degree in Indian classical music. This degree was organized on 14" April 
2010. The Bhawan has a well -trained and experience group of teacher, 
many of whom are skilled performers. Some of the teachers are brought 


over from India because of their special abilities and talents. 


The Bhawan also conduits outreach classes at the sattavis patidar 


centre, forty lane in wenbley. 
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Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan overseas branches- 


Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan- Manchester, U.K. 

Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan Institute for Indian Art & Culture, New 
York U.S.A. 

Bhariya Vidya Bhawan, Sidney Australia 


Bharitya Vidya Bhawan, Kuwait 


In an interview with Mr. Sanjay Guha, a senior sitar teacher at 


Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan (London) 


Ql. 


Ans. 


How Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan is 


contributing to Indian Classical Music? 


Before Bhawan there was no 
educational centre for Indian music and 


language in London. Mr. Mathur 


Krishan Murthy (Executive Director) 
and Mr. Manik Dalal (Chariman) they both gave their great 
contribution to Indian Classical Music by establishing Bhartiya 


Vidya Bhawan at London. 


Bhawan is the first centre who offering proper courses in Indian 
classical music. Bhawan offering Indian Vocal, Indian Instrumental 
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Q2. 


Ans. 


Ans. 


Music i.e. Sitar, Violin, Tabla, Harmonium, South Indian Vocal, 
Instrumental, Indian dance-Kathak, Bharat Natyam and Odissi, 


Indian Language and Bengali Music. 


So, the main contribution of Bhartiya Vidya is to providing Indian 


Music, and Indian languages under one roof. 


How Western people receive and respond Indian Classical Music? 


Western people respond very positive. Irrespective of different 
music like pure Indian Classical Music and experimental Indian 
Classical Music, the response has been overwhelming among the 
western audiences. Actually, Indian music is not for a mass, just for 


a class. 


They are very well behaved towards Indian classical music. England 
has always been responsive audience in comparison to other 
European countries because from 60’s they continuously been 


hearing Indian classical music. 


What is the scope of Indian classical music in London (U.K.)? 


The scope of Indian classical music in London is very bright. There 
are 2 categories one who loves our Indian music and learn it a hobby 
and second who learn seriously to make a carrier out of it. Due to 
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Ans. 


Ans. 


different life style of Europeans, five percent option for Indian music 


to make it as their carrier. 


How frequent these performance are their in London? 


Performances are very frequent. For the whole year their are 
continuous performances. Some time I wonder instead of India, in 
London we hear more Indian music and not only the wisdom 


classical but everykind of Indian music. 


What courses are running in Bhaitiya Vidya Bhawan? 


Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan offers North Indian vocal and instruments 
i.e. Sitar, Tabla, Harmonium, Violin, South Indian vocal and 
instruments i.e. Veena, South Indian Violin, Indian dance i.e. 


Kathak, Bharatnatyam, Orissi, Bengoli Music and Indian languages. 


In Indian classical music there are five year plan. Diploma 1, 


Diploma 2, Diploma 3, Post Diploma and post Diploma 2. 


For the bignners, Bhawan is offering one year course. In one year 
course students are doing only elementary exercises and introduction 


about Indian classical music. 
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Ans. 


Ans. 


Ans. 


What infrastructure is there for the growth of Bhartiya Vidya 


Bhawan? 


Mr. Mathur Krishnamurthy and Mr. Manik Dala gave their great 
contribution to established Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan. They involved 
other Indian peoples settled in London to help Bhartiya Vidya 
Bahwan. Later, they took help of Pt. Ravi Shankar, Jorge Harrisons, 
Lata Mangeshkar, Princes of Wales and Many other personalities to 


benefit their institutions. 


Today U.K. Govt. gives Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan a annual grant and 


they have membership are well as life membership. 


What are the main policies of Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan? 


I would like to say in one sentence: 


Main policies are to promote Indian Music and Indian languages 


world wide. 


By whom Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan’s degree/diploma are recognized? 


All the degrees and diplomas are recognized by Trinity college of 


music London. 
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Bhartiya Vidhya 
Bhawan, London 


Birla Millennium 
Art Gallery at 


Bhartiya Vidhya 
Bhawan 


Students Performing 
Bharat Natyam at 
Bharitya Vidhya 
Bhawan, London 
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Students Performing Bharat Natyam at Bharitya Vidhya Bhawan, London 
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MAHATMA GANDHI INSTITUTE (MAURITIUS) 


The Mahatma Gandhi Institute was established by a parliament Act 
in 1970. The institute was inaugurated on 9" October 1976, by Dr. the 
Right Hon. Sir Seewosagur 
Ramgoolam, prime minister ol 

adel va 
of Mauritius and Srimati RO ae ae a ' 


Indria Gandhi, prime 


minster of India, as a joint 


venture,° It is a joint venture 
of the government of India and the govt. of Mauritius as a centre of studies 
in Indian culture and tradition and to promote education and culture in 


general. 


While all educational institute have a duty to develop over all human 
qualities in the youth they have to train. MGI seems to be uniquely placed 
to contribute to developing and nurturing those human values which can 
bring about an enlighmed diversity. The MGI engages in educational and 


cultural activities at different levels from post primary education and 


5 MGI.com 
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secondary education to the tertiary level and through formal and non-formal 


education.’ 


The objective behind the creation of the Mahatma Gandhi institute 
were to establish as a tribute to Mahatma Gandhi a centre for study culture 


and tradition and to promote education and culture in general. 


The MGI will be fully operational in this plan period. It will perform 


inter-alia the following functions- 


(a) Provide teaching and undertake research in the various fields of 
Indian culture with particular reference to those areas, which are 
relevant to maturates. 

(b) Offer specialized courses in languages, humanities sociology, 
philosophy, art, vocal and instrumental music, dance and sculpture. 

(c) Improve the quality of oriental language teachers by providing 
appropriate in-service training and develop suitable methods of 
certification for them. 

(d) Develop and publish oriental language textbooks with local 


background for use in primary and secondary schools. 


” Global impact of Indian music by Dr. Gautam Bhagat Ramyad 
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(e) Incorporate activities pertaining to the development and 


administration of examination in Indian culture music and oriental 


languages at school certificate and higher school certificate levels.° 


The department of Indian music and dance was set up under the 
school of Indian music and fine arts in 1975 to probe further into the 
different expression of Indian culture. It was and is still a para-statal 
institution headed by a director and governed by a council of 
members comprising the chairman and the Director General of the 
MGI and representative from the ministry of education and scientific 
research, Ministry of Art and Culture, the Indian High Commission, 
the university of Mauritius and member from other bodies and 


institutions. The first director was Dr. K. Hazaresingh (1975-1982).° 


The department of Indian music and dance has established itself as a 


department operating up to the tertiary level for the promotion of music and 


dance. It contributes to the world of performing arts, both at national and 


international level. 


® Global impact of Indian music by Gautami Bhagat Ramyad 


° Ibid 
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The music and dance department started functioning in the complex 
at Moka in 1975 with some 250 pupils form 11 years old onwards, learning 


music and dance at different levels. 


It should be noted that the first phase of the school of music had 
already started at Beau-Bassin, under the name of "The school of Indian 
Music and Dance" whose principal was Mr. Nandi Kishore. After its 
integration into the MGI in 1970, in 1975 it moved to the main building 
now in Moka. The new principal Mr. V. Shri Khande was sent from India, 


under the Indian technical and education cooperation scheme. ’° 
The main aim of the school were to- 


1) Offer award and non-award courses and continuing education option 
to the areas of study for both cultural enrichment and higher 
academic presents. 

2) Cultivate a taste for Indian classical music and dance and the fine 
arts and help each student to develop his talent. 

3) Provide major support to the cultural expression of the socio-cultural 


organization. 
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4) Arrange public concerts, radio and TV programms talk, lecture 


demonstration, seminars, film shows and exhibitions. 


During 1976-1980 many important achievements were observed. As 
we above said that the department started functioning with 250 pupils this 
figure went on increasing during the five years. In 1978, 900 applications 
were received for adjusting in certain field of classical music students 


coming from all parts of the island regularly attended the classes. 


Apart from regular teaching, arrangements were made for more 
exposure to Indian classical music and dance by interaction and performers 


by great masters from India. 


The following maestros and musicologists were invited yearly — 


(1) 1976- Ustad Halim Jaffar Khan (Sitar), Pandit Sadashiv was his 
tabla accompanist. 

(2) 1978- Prof. Sumati Mutatkar, head and dean of the faulty of music 
and fine arts of Delhi University (Vocal Hindustani) 

(3) 1979- Pt. Nikhal Banergee (Sitar) and Anindo Mukherjee his tabla 
accompanist. 

(4) 1979- Miss Laxmi Vishwanathan (Bharat Natyam Dance) 


(5) 1979- Mrs. S. Das Gupta (B.N.D.) 
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(6) 1980- Prof. Debu Chaudhari, Head of the music and fine arts, Delhi 
University (Sitar) 

(7) 1980- Prof. L.K. Pandit, Department of Music, Delhi University 
(Vocal Hindustani) 

(8) 1980- Dr. Ashoke Ranade, Musicologist and Head of Department of 
Music, Bombay University. 

(9) 1988- Dr. Narayanan Memon, Director of National centre for 


performing arts, Bombay.’ 
A short list of Indian classical institute in abroad 


1. School of Music University of East Anglia, Norwich. U.K. A school 
of India Music & Dance Rockland Country- New York. 

2. Asian American Cultural Centre. 

3. Indo-American Arts Council. 

4. Indian Classical Music Circle of Austria. 

5. Centre for the Performing Arts of India. University of Pittsburgh in 
Collaboration with I.C.C.R. India. 

6. The University of York. 


7. Penn University of Pennsylvania (Penn-in-India) 
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8. Academy of Indian Music and Fine Arts University of Maryland, 
Baltimore Country. 

9. The University of Texas in Austin. 

10. American Institute of Indian Music. 

11.The Asian Indian Classical Music Society. 

12.Maa Sharda School of Music America & Kenya Collaboration with 
Pracheen Kala Kendra Chandigarh. 

13.Sadhna Music School, Chicago (A non profits organization) 

14. University of Virginia, Centre for south Asian Studies, the McIntyre 
Deptt. of Music and the South Asian cultural society with support 
from star foundation. 

15. University of California Senta Cruz. 

16. California institute of Arts (Calarts) 


17. Indian classical Music of D/FM, A nonprofit organization, Dallas. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SOME WORKING MUSICAL EDUCATIONAL 


INSTITUTION ABOARD 


INDIAN CLASSICAL MUSIC CIRCLE OF AUSTIN 


The Indian classical Music circle of Austin (ICMCA) a non-profit 
organization was founded first in 1975, and then revived again in 1991 by 
music lovers in Austin TX. with the mission of brining the very best of 
Indian Classical Music and dance to central Texas, since 1991 ICMCA has 
organized 100 concerts in Austin. Their performers are typically Indian 
classical musicians/dancers touring the US. ICMCA also occasionally 
featured chamber-music events that are free and open to the public, 
typically featuring a local talented amateur artist. They also conduct free 
lecture/demonstration/workshops for the public 1-2 days before the 


concerts. 


ICMCA also working with two organizations V.S.A. Arts of Texas 
& Knowbility.org. These two roganization helps ICMCA to make their 
events accessible to disabled citizens. Most of the ICMCA programs are 
also co-sponsored by the centre of Asian studies, University of Texas at 


Austin. 
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It is the best quality centre for leaning Indian Classical Music in 
America from some time it is considered as the capital of learning Indain 


classical music. 
List of four years from 2001-2004 given on this website is as follows 


The list of programes organized by this Austin centre in the year 


2004 is as follows- 


October 2004 was the biggest period of work for Pandit Avindo 
Chattergee, Pandit Avindo Chatterjee teaches masters classes in U.T. 
College in Austin and teaches tabla in the workshop organized for Tabla. 
On October 21 he participated in a stage programme along with Hari Prasad 
Chaurasia Ji and On 23 October Saturday night he took part in a stage 


programme along with Stephen slavek. 


On 2" October Ustad Zakir Hussain Khan played along with L. 
Shankar, Gingger Chris opper man and played tabla in the workshop in 


omega centre for one week. 


Tabla maestro Gauri Shankar presented a tabla programme in 


college station. 


Pandit Suresh Talwalkar taught Tabla students on Saturday, June 5 
Pandit Suresh Talwalkar took part in a concert along with Pandit Ulhas 
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Kashalkar and Pandit Vishwanath Kamhere and produced great effect. This 
concert lasted three hours and Ektal, Rupak and Teental was played on 


Tabla. 


On 29" May Pandit Yogesh Shamsi, a student of Ustad Allahrakha 


Khan gave classes in Tabla. 


On 8'" May Pandit Aninda Chatterjee reached Austin via Dallas and 


taught the subject of Tabla to students. 


On 9" May, Sunday (artists) players of South and North L. 
Subramanian and Sultan Khan played a duet in Tabla music and made the 


audience realize a new kind of creativity. 


From March 17 to March 21, Pandit Ravi a student, Pandit Nivbal 
Gohsh and Pandit Anindo Chatterjee taught the subject of Tabla to the 


Students of Austin and present a lecture on Tabla education. 
Year 2003 


On September 20, 2003 Saturday morning Asian American Culturla 


Centre presented a music programme by Tabla studnt of Austin. 


On September 20, Saturday the very famous Sitar player Ustad 
Shahid Pervej — with the student of late Ustad Vilayat Khan and well 


known Tabla player of Ajrada. 
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gave a Stirring performance along with Akram who is a well known 
table player of Ajrada Gharana of Austin and main student of Late Ustad 


Vilayat Khan, Akram is a Table player in New York. 


On August 15-16, Saturday and on Sunday Tabla player, Gauri 
Shankar took part in a Table work shop in Austin. Audiences assembled in 
very large numbers. Gauri Shankar is providing Tabla edcuation from about 


four years in Austin. 


Many students regard Pandit Gauri Shankar as foremost main among 


their dear teachers. He is expert in Tabla and a is a good teacher. 


On 11 May — April 26 after a three and a half hours programme by 
Pandit Rajan Sajan Mishra and Shuben Chatterjee a mother duet of Pandit 
Sher Kumar Sharma and Ustad Zakir Hussain Khan created a deep 


impression by their programme. Their CD’s were sold in large numbers. 


In the year 2003 Pandit Anindo Chatterjee who returned to Austin 
along with the prestigious Sangeet Natak Academy award started a two day 


workshop in Tabla. 


Among the students 20 were of Primary. Intermediate and High 
Level. On this occasion the foreign student of Pandit Ravi Shankar, 


Stephen Slarek, gave a miraculous performance of Ekal Tabla. 
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On February, Saturday Pandit Hari Prasad Cahurasia and Rakesh 
Chaurasia gave a two hours performance, in which Tabla was played by 
Vijay Ghate a student of Pandit Arindo Chaterjee, Vijay Ghata’s 


performance filled the whole programme with energy. 


November 2002 


On 24 November 2002, Sitar player Pandit Partho Sarth along with 


tabla player Pandit Gauri Shankar gave a three hour concert. 


This was a miraculous performance in Dhamar Todi. 


On November 16, 23 and 24 Gauri Shankar in a three days Tabla 
worshop, gave tabla education in pure traditional style, laying emphasis on 


Ekal traditional style. 


On September 21 Sarod player Ashish Khan along with Zakir 
Hussain gave a musical performance. During this performance Ustad 
Ashish Khans Sarod’s three wires were broken and during putting these 


wires Ustad Zakir Hussain created great impression on the audience. 


This circle of Austin is continuing since four years and these types 
of Successful experiments in America are making the international role of 


Indian classical music successful. 
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Tabla player Sandeep Burman, Ramdas Pal Sule (Student of Suresh 
Talwalpar), Amit Bhagwat, Pandi Sadarand Nainpali, Pravesh Khan, 
Shaben Chatterjee, Gyan Prakash Ghosh, Ustad Shafat Ahmed Khan, 
Nayan Ghosh, student of Allarakha Khan yogesh Shasmi, foreign tabla 
player Jason Mackenzee, Warren Ashford, Satish Padkoda-Mridang, Pandit 
Swapna Chowdhari, Vinit Vyas and Udai Majumaar, amogn the sitar 
players, Indrajeet Banerjee, Pandit Debu Chaudhary, Pandit Motilal Nag, 
Meeta Nag, Sarod player Shankar Bhattacharya Tejendra Majumdar, Raji 
Taranath violin player L Subramanian, Singer Rashid Khan and Sameer 
Chatterjee etc. and many other famous artists take part in concerts, 
workshops and educational programmes, show their responsibility towards 


Indian Classical music and provide an international states to music. 


Year 2000 


Year 2000 was very important for Tabla education, training and various 
experiments in music. Various workshops were organised. Assembly of 
great artists were also organised. Pandit Gauri Shankar Karmakar of 
Farrukhabad Gharana organised in eight week workshop for vigourous 


training of Tabla 


Ly 


Vinti Vyas and Udai Majumdar gave the training in Banaras 
Gharana, Subhen Chatterjee and Shubhankar Banerjee demonstrated their 


intesne and deep intelligence while teaching some Bandishes of Tabla. 


In the end of this year, Ustad Zakir Hussain along with the group of 
Tabla players from India presented a concert in Houston. Hamson and Ross 
of America went for education to India, where Mike from America 
organised assemblies for Tabla training every Tuesday for whole of the 
year. On his home, every Saturday, by providing Tabla education on a 
personal level, he is serving Indian Classical music on the international 


level and is a proof of international role of Indian Classical Music. 


Many programmes of ICMCA are organized by Centre for Asian 
Studies, University of Texax, Austin as Co-sponsor. From 1993 till now 
four or five official concerts have been organised in which dance, one vocal 
and one instrumental music is must. Every year in simple places or homes 


four or five un official concerts are also organised. 


Most by in Centre for Asian studies, University of Texas, Austin 


programme related to Indian Classical music are held. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SANTA CRUZ 


For encouraging Indian arts & culture particularly Indian classical 
music, and making maximum member of South Asian-American people 


aware of Indian arts, University of California Santa Cruz has established. 


Legendary Indian musician Ustad Ali Akbar Khan was distinguished 
adjunct professor of music at U.C. Santa Cruz and the campus established a 
$ 250,000, Ali Akbar Khan Endearment for Indian Classical music in year 


1999,” 


At U.S Santa Cruz, Ali Akbar Khan presented concerts, Masters 
Classes and workshops both on his own and with his associates. He also 
served as an adviser to the Arts Division in the development of cornices 
and resources in Indian classical music and helped facilitate bringing 


outstanding guest performers and teachers to the campus. 


In 2000, the Hasans unattributed an additional gift of $ 350,000 to 
established the Kamil & Talat Hasan Endowment chair in Classical Indian 
Music at U.C. Santa Cruz which provide ongoing annual support for the 


campus programme in Indian arts.’° 


” U.S. Santa Cruz current on line, October 16, 2000 
13 USC currents online. 
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Kamil & Talat who belongs to the fourth generation of estate of 
Nawab of Rampur, Kamil of Sargota and Talat Hasan of Rampur estate are 


living out their tradition of love for music. 


This endowment is being made for serving propagating and 


spreading of Indian Classical Music. 


Kamil Hassan Says: "Indian Classical Music is a remarkable art 
from". "It stands out from popular music, because it not only pleases the 
mind and the senses, it goes much deeper, it is important for us to do our 
part to keep this tradition flourishing we think U.C.S.C. is the right place to 
establish this endowment, both because of its proximity to silicon valley, 
which is the location of a large Indian American Community and because 
of the sincere commitment of vice chancellor green wood and dean 
Houghton to create a major programme of Indian classical arts and South 


Asian Studies.""4 


The tradition of Indian classical music is continuity since centuries 
and its protection and encouragement is very important. The coming 


generation who are born of escapists families, for them the confirmation of 


14S. Santa Cruz Current Online. 
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Indian Art and the qualities that are behind its deep, recognition in the 


whole of the world is necessary. 


Talat Says: We hope this endowment will do two things first Indian 
cultural studies not for just music, but dance, drama and visual arts and 
secondly, it will make these arts more widely available to future generation 
of students and Indian Americans students. This is a wonderful tradition 


and it really needs to be nurtured and preserved.” 


The Ali Akbar Khan Endowment & Kamil Talat Endowment, these 
two Endowment were the two of the very first endowment of their kind in 


the United States. 


In recent years UCSC has interested its programming in the art of 
India as part of a planned curricular expansion in south Asia studies. This 
academic initiative supports new curriculum research, conferences and 
distinguished visitors focusing on such diverse disciplines as history 


economics, the arts & sociology. 


1S UMI.UMC.Pitt.Edu. 
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CENTRE FOR PERFORMING ARTS 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


During 1985-96 the University of Pittsburgh, through its department 
of music and the Asian studies programme served as the principal sponsor 
for the Indian Classical Music programme of the festival of India in the 
United States. This was in response in the request of the Govt. of India, the 
festival of India in U.S.A. committee and the minister of culture and 
education at the Indian embassy in Washington D.C. The ITC Sangeet 
Research Academy of Calcutta and the Indian Council of cultural relations 
(ICCR) were the co-sponsor and were responsible for the artistic and the 


organizational matters with in India. 


Under this agreement 27 musicians from India were invited by the 
University of Pittsburgh. These 27 for most musicians of India represented 
the two styles of Indian classical music Hindustani and carnatic. They also 
present many workshops, lecture-demonstration and performances at more 
than 20 American University, colleges and other similar organization in this 
festival organized in America musicians played about 90 concerts in the 
festival that lasted 3 days and participated in 25 to 30 workshops. 
Pittsburgh University co-sponsored many concerts and workshops were 


held in colleges and universities of America. If this help would have been 
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not these many institutions would have not got a chance to listen to such 


high level musicians. 


Subsequently at the request of the Director General of ICCR and the 
Minister for culture and education at the embassy of Indian in USA, the 
University of Pittsburgh negotiated a bilateral exchange programe with 
ICCR establishing the university circuit for Indian classical music in United 
States.'° This circuit organized annual visits of four Indian classical 
musicians together with their accompanist to U.S.A. to give their 
performance as well as to present lectures and conduct workshops 


explaining the theory and practice of Indian Classical Music. 


Since the inception of this programe in 1985, many leading 
exponents of Indian Classical Music have presented over 1700 
performances and some 300 workshop at over 80 universities, colleges, 
schools and other similar organization. Over $ 1.80 million have been 


raised in U.S.A. and Canada to raised these activities. ’” 


Because of this success, the director general of ICCR suggested that 


the scope of the university circuit be expanded to include other performing 


'° www.univerelations .pitt.edu.India-III 
” www.univerelation.pitt.edu.India-III 
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Arts of India. In 1992 the establishment of the centre for the performing 
Arts of India, as a component of the university centre for international 
studies (UCIS) was approved by provost Henderson. This is the only 
university based centre in U.S.A. that serves as an exchange program 
between a consortium of American Universities and the ICCR and it has 


become a nationally recognized programme for its quality and organization. 


A plan is being developed to established a "Visiting Artists" 
programme through which a well recognized teacher of Indian Classical 
Music and of other performing arts will come to USA to offer courses to 
the students at the university of Pittsburgh or any others university or 


college. 


The centre for the performing Arts of Pittsburgh has sponsored 


concerts and lec-dem tours for the following musicians- 


1. Pt. Ravi Shankhar (Sitar) 
2. Hari Prasad Chaurasia 

3. Shiv Kumar sharma 

4. Vishnu Molar Bhatt 

5. D.K. Dattar 


6. Budhaditya Mukherjee 
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7. Sultan Khan 

8. Shahid Parvez 

9. Budhadevdas Gupta 
10. Brij Narayan 

11. Ashish Khan 

12. Krish Batt 

13. Rajeev Chakraworty 
14. Reen Shrivastav 

15. Nikhil Banergee 
16.Ram Majamdar 

17. Shubhadra Rao (Sitar) 
18. Rartho Sarthi (Sarod) 
19. Kalaram Nath (Viloin) 
20. Rupabh Kulkarni 

21. Rakesh Chaurasia 
22.Nand Kumar Mula 
23. Allin J. Minar 

24. Raj Kishor Dal Mehra 
25. Y. Rama Rao 


26. Ramesh Mishra 
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27.Satish Vyas 
28. Tajendra Narayan Majumdar 
29. Purbayan Chatterjee 


30.Ken Zukerman 
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CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


In 1973 California Institute of Arts was established in Los Angelis, 
California near Valencia. This institute offer programmes leading to the 
Bachelor of fine Arts (BFA), Master of Fine Arts (MFA) or Doctor of 
Musical Arts (DMA) degrees as well as programms leading to the 


certificate of fine arts or advanced certificate of fine arts. 


The purpose of this euducation is to provide the coming generation 
with education with music and connected arts. So that the young generation 
can keep alive the tradition of music. In this institute arts, like all arts and 
their critical study dance, film, science, music and drama etc are thought at 


one educational palce. 


Cal Arts in internationally renewed as one of the leading and most 
innovative centers for under graduate and graduate study in the performing 


and visual arts. 


As proud bearers of this tradition of artistic excellence they are 
committed to providing the resources and support necessary for our 
intimate community of student and faculty to stretch and reach beyond 


themselves and their disciplines to new heights of arts making and thinking. 
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For the MFA course North Indain Musical performance taught 
essentially classical musical tradition solo vocal and instrumental both are 
taught. Sitar, Sarod, Flute, Tabla and other appropriate instruments are 


taught. 


In the method of teaching students are taught swar, sargam, lay-taal 
and raag tradition, students and music teachers give regular concerts and 
educational performance. In the teaching work students too give such 


performances. "® 


Pandit Ravi Shankar has been made supervisor/director of the 
Hindustani Classical Music of India and guru of John B. Higgins, 
T. Vishnuwanathan has been made supervisor/director of carnatic music 
branch. This institute is making constant efforts in Indian classical music 


education. "° 


'® Calarts.com 
'S UMLOMC. pitt/India's globlization.html 
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INDO-AMERICAN ARTS COUNCIL 


Keeping the goal of awareness, encouragement, music 
performances, creation and education of Indian Classical Music in front, the 


Indo-American Arts Council was established in North America. 


The Indo-American Arts council is a registered not-for-profit, 
secular and resource arts organization changed with the mission of 
promoting and building the awareness, creation, production, exhibition, 
publication and performance of India & cross cultural arts from in North 


America. 


The IAAC supports all artistic disciplines in the classical, fusion, 
folk and innovative froms influenced by the arts of India. The work co- 
operatively with colleges around the U.S. to broadens their collective 
audiences and to create a network for shared information, resources and 


funding. 


Their focus is to work with artists and arts organization in North 
America as well as to facilitate artists and arts organization from India to 


exhibit, perform and produce their work there. 
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Goal & Objectives of IAAC 


The important goals and objective of Indo-American arts council are- 


1) Build an awareness of Indian artistic disciplines in North America. 

2) Raise Enough Money to be able to sponsor artist's activities. 

3) Function as a central clearing house for found for artistic disciplines. 

4) Present artistic events in the disciplines 

5) Promote and build an interested, aware and educated audiences. 

6) Act as a service and resource centre for Indian art, artists and art 
organizations. 

7) Regular outreach programmes to schools & colleges. 

8) Encourage young artists to present their work. 

9) Create a network for all the various artistic disciplines to share 
information and ideas. 

10)Foster an exchange of artistic and arts related information between 


India and the United States.”° 


°° Indo-American Arts Council 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF YORK 


In the field of music University of York has a lot of fame. It is the 


best method of increasing understanding and help on the international level. 


The department of music at York university offers as innovative, 
comprehensive, programme which integrates academic studies and studio 
training cross a wide range of classical musical cultures and traditions. 
According to the goals of this university the knowledge revived through 
music innerness understanding, peace, sense of unity and other experiences 
of life are the same all over the world. Through the medium of music peace 
and compromise can be created between the nations and better political 
relations can be established. "Music per se" although music is not an 
international language but the effect and result of Music are realized on an 


international level.7! 


*! Music.ucsc.edu/faculty 
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CONTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN AUTHORS TOWARDS 
INDIAN CLASSICAL MUSIC 


As far as music is concerned, some of the English authors did make 
a real attempt in writing about the theory and history of Indian classical 


music in detail. 


Britishes who entered first as traders and step by step changed 
themselves into rulers of this country. They had brought with them the 
western spirit of enquiry into India's heritage and past. The British officials, 
educational and ittellentucals displayed very wide interest which extended 
from studies or Indian flora fauna, tribal customs and society to fine arts. 
They turned their attention to the state of our arts like music, sculpture and 


painting. As a result, a lot of literature or subjects started being published. 


Such written books have their own impact on the minds of the 
readers. They certainly brought this hidden treasure to light and the at least 


become inclined to listen to such music. 


You cannot expect a person to write in detail about the intricacies of 
any art without having a sound knowledge of it and to express any practical 
art in words is quite a uphill task, till one has the command over the 


language as well as the art. 
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On the other hand the theory of it started to unfold Indian music to 
those people, who had no approach to Sanskrit, in which most of the 
treatises on music had been written. Even Hindi Urdu or persion or any 
other Indian language is equally good for the reader of the west. So, with 
the English medium it was a great task, which the foreign authors 


performed in bringing this art to westerns. 


Some of the foreign authors did write about Indian music very 
comprehensively and with deep understanding. Here are some of the 


important foreign authors who fulfilled this difficult task. 


William Jones — He was a great scholar and remarkable linguist, 
having a knowledge of as many as thirteen languages. He was acquainted 
with the theory of music and his contribution is one of the earliest and most 
interesting contribution by an English writer to the study of Indian music. 
He founded the Asiatic society in 1784 He remained the president of the 
Asiatic society of Bengal for many years. His first article was published in 
1793, was a remarkable treatise giving very information's about Indian 
Music. In 1793 he wrote two books " Music of India", "On the Musical 


made of the Hindoos".”” 


°° The music of India, William Jones and N. Augustus William. P. 89 
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Caption N Augustus willard- N. A. williard was an army officer, 
commanding the services of H.H. The Nawab of banda and Published his 


treatise in the book from in 1934, "The Treatise on Music of Hindostan". 


He was the first to incorporate the Hindu and Urdu songs in the 
shape of 15 plates illustrating certain types of musical compositions with 
their staff notation and he also gave the glossary of Indian Music terms. 
William Jones and Augustus Williard can be called the pioneer in this field 
amongst the foreign authors. Even the Indian writers were so much 
impressed by their writings that even writers like Bhatkhande and K.D. 
Bannergee very often quote then.” 

Pt. Bhatkhande writes — “HY Jah WY A sae A WI &, 
ra oro ae @ fe Se ga fara wR Us sala Useisa 
Gwar al d1 ama at werent 4 oot at-aret get 4 
SAH Ad Hl CatHR fat S1 "Music of India" This book was written by 


both william Jones and Augustus williard. 


C.R.Day: His book "The music and the musical instruments of 


southern India and the Deccan" mainly deals with the music of South 


° Indian Music through foreign eyes: V.K. Aggarwal. 
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India.“ Capt. Day's finings were focused mainly on the southern part of 


India. 


Pt. Bhatkhande's views about Capt. Day's writing of Indian musical- 


“Capt. Day Wed FS Geil Sted Al Se SH Wit mT 
a ay are at Were wa a ae feu 2 Saw Wa A, ss MT 
al Weal Shem LAR YA, SaH Sle Ta Cat A oT ale Hak 
fant 8 sr aia wafad et wet zi” 


A.H. Fox Strangway — Strangways deals with mostly with the 
Hindustani music and its notation. He toured the country and so had a direct 
contact with the musicians of his times. Although he did not learn the art 
and music himself yet wrote a very comprehensive book "The music of 
Hindoostan" in Indian music. He admits that he could not understand and 
language and noted down the words and notation with he helps of others. In 
his non words, "The subject of their songs are given for what very are 
worth; I was able to get only at forth hand. The men sang in Bali, this was 
translated by one of them into bad Hindustani retranslated into good 


Hindustani by a bystander, and from that a version was given me by a 


*4 The music of Hindostan C.R. Day, B.R. Publishing corporation, Delhi 1974 first published 
1981. 
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(patient) English boy of fourteen who's poke Hindustani like a native".” 


"Features principles and technique of Indian music is also written by A.H. 
Strogways. In this books he classified all the aspects of Indian classical 


music. According to him Music is a (Universal Lauguage)."”° 


W Ousley:- W. ousley gathered his informations about Indian 
classical music from his brother Mr. Gore ousely. As Mr. Gore Ousely, a 
residence of several years in India has rendered perfectly acquaintedwith 
the theory and the practice of Hindustani music. By him were 
communicated the Indian arts, and drawing of musical instruments. He 


wrote "Aneedotes of Indian Music." 


Frausis Fouke — He himself was in India and gathered the 
information personally and also tried to confirm it by doing practical 
experiments , He done his experiments on Vina. In his book " On the Vina 


or Indian Lyre" he wrote — 


"You may absolutely depend upon the necessary of all that I have 
said respecting the construction and the scale of this instrument is has been 


done by measurement with regard to the internals, I would not depend upon 


°° The music and Hindostan: A H Strongways, Clares don Press Oxord 1905. 
26 . 
Ibid 
°7 An extract of a letter in vina Book — Hindu Music : Ousley Pg. 164 
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my ear but had they been tuned to the harp scored and compared the 


instruments carefully note by note, more than once."”® 


William C. Stafford — "The Music of Hindustan" this article of his 
is influenced by the writing of willian Jones. May be the inferred from any 


other source. 


He wrote — " In the sacred books of the Hindus their ancient system 
of music is still said to be preserved. these however, have never been 
translated and probably never will be. nor do we think they would repay the 


time and the trouble which such a task would require"”” 


The copies of the manuscripts of the sacred books were not very 
many and were mostly written in Sanskrit. This translating work has been 


incomplete. 


H. Blochmann -— In their articles they translated passengers from 
Aine Akbari pertaining to music and it seems in those articles they have not 
contributed much in original form. The translated from of Aine Akbari by 


his named. 


°° F. Fouke features, principals of Indian Music. 
°° Indian music through foreign eyes V.N. Aggarwa. Pg 83 
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"The Naggarhkanah and the Imperial Musicians"”” 


Ethal Roseuthal- The books "The story of Indian music and its 
instruments" contain the reproduction of willain Jone's treatise, as the 
second part. In the first part the writer mentioned about music of south and 
North India, highlighting Manhar Barve, who had more popular for his 


skills of playing a member of musical instruments. 


Anne C. Wilson — The author lived in India for a good member of 
years. The name of his books its "A short account of the Hindu system of 
Music". This books has been refund as "The Hindu Ragas" or "The Hindu 


Notations". 


This small booklet contain very interesting comparisons between 
the two system of noting the time measure along with the notes, western 


and Vishnu Digambar's notations systems.”" 


Margaret E-Cousins- "The music of orient and occident" was 
written by Margaret E-cousins also live in India for quite a long span of tine 
and was a pianist herself. She wrote a member of papers in the shape of 


short essay on western and Indian Music which were published in the 


°° H. Blochmann. The Naguarkhana and the imperial musicians 
3! Indian music through foreign eyes; V. N. Aggarwal 
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shape of this books. She writes — "India possesses a wealth of artistic 
knowledge and power which and devein at this moment bring her the 
homage of the world if only the world could be made aware of its 


existence" 


H.A. Popley:- The Music of India". The author wrote this book in 
consultation with the musicians and musicologists of his time popely wrote 
about both the system of Indian Music and while doing so he acquired his 
knowledge from the musicians of both the system. The book gives a good 
account of Indian music, dealing also with the musical instruments of India. 


: : + 33 
He also draws the comparisons between the Indian and western music.” 


Alain Danicleou;- He learnt ant practical art of performing on the 
bin himself during his stay in India. He wrote number of good books on 
Indian music as he himself learnt this system of music. A part from so 
many articles in leading magazines, his remarkable work is "Northern 
Indian Music" in two volunteers and "Research on Indian Music" in 1956. 


In 1943 he wrote "Introduction to the study of musical scales" In 1957, he 


32 . 
Ibid 
°° Indian music through foreign eyes V.N. Aggrawal. 
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introduces Harmony to India and he wrote one book, can Harmaony be 


introduced in Indian Music.*“ 


He was the director of international institute for comparative music 


studies and documentation in Berti. 


Allain Danielean wrote "The Ragas of Northern Indian Music" in 


which he classifys the ragas notation in staff notation.*° 


Francis Gladwin — His articles "Sangeet" is complied by S.H. 
Tagore in his book "Hindu Music" A translation from the "Ayeen Akbari" 


Vol. 3 is the content of this article which has its non value.*° 


E. Te. Nigenhuis — E.Te Nijenhnis was a Netherlands born lady. 
She gave us good commentary on "Dattilam" in 1973 and later an Ragas of 
somnath in two volvs. In IInd volume the ragas of somnath are given in 
staff notation. She has studied Sanskrit and as her work indicates, has an 


yearning for ancient Indian Music.” 


Curt Sachs: - "The rise of music in the ancient world East and 


latest" In this book the author has written one chapter an Indian music in 


** Introduction to the study of musical scales: Avain Danielan Bariec and Rocklife, the cresset 
press cresset Press London 
°° Indian Music through foreign eyes. V. N. Aggrawal 
*° Ibid 
*” Thid 
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which he tries to give all the information form Vedic time to the modern 
Raga system including its rhythmic by art.°? "Music East and West" 
isedited by Roger Ashton, This book also contains the articles of many 
musicologists and is like Alain Danielere, Emest Meyer H.S. Koelreutter, 
Rager Ashton, Hans Stuckenschmidt. Manfred Junious, Lothal Lutze, 
Rossethe Renshaw , Janos Karpati, Peter Crossley Holland Dragotin, 


Cvetko and Robert Ctartais.”° 


Walter Kaufmann — "The Ragas of North India." It is a recent in 
which the writer has comprehensively given the notation system, enabling a 
western musician to get and India about the Indian melodies. He also wrote 


another books "Musical notation of the Orient".”° 


H. Boat Wright: A hand book of staff notation for Indian music" In 
this book also an attempt of noting down the Indian Ragas in western 


5 ‘ ‘ 41 
notation system is successively done. 


As above all the foreign music writers, many other people also gave 
their contribution to Indian classical music. Instead of their details we here 


classify their names and their names and their books names- 


°8 Indain Music through Foreign eyes 

” Tbid 

” Tbid 

“' Indian music through foreign eyes V. N. Aggrawal 
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J.D. Paterson - 


J. Nathan = 


Col. P.T. French - 


Lient. Col. Jamestod - 


A Campbell - 


John Davy - 


Crawford = 


E stardiol 1887-1888 - 


G.C.M. Birdwood 1880 - 


R.H.M. Dosanguet 1887 - 


A. C. william = 


Mrs. Mand Mann 1911-12 - 
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"On the grams or musical scales 


of the Hindus" 


"Music of the Hindus" 


Catalogue of India Music 


Instruments" 


"Music" 


Notes on the Music Instruments 


of Nepalese 


Music of Lydone 


Music and dancing 


Notes on the Principles of Hindu 


music 


Musical Instruments 


On the Hindu division of Octave 


A short accent of Hindu system of 


music 


Some India Conceptions of Music 


Lady Wilson 1912 


E. Clements 1913 


Shahinda 1914 


Charles Cadman 1915 


For Strangways and 


Perey Brown 


H.A. Popley 1921 


Weber 1921-56 


Atia begun F. Rahanmin 1926 


H.G. Raw Lison 1937 


Carl Geiringer 1933 


A.A. Bake 1957 


John Marr 1957 
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Five Indian songs 


Introduction to the study of India 


Music 


India Music 


The Idealization of India Music 


India Music 


The Music of India 


The National and social 


foundational of Music 


The Music of India 


India a short Cultural History 


Musical Instruments 


The Music of India 


Oriental in fluence on Western 


Music 


Jom Fun Hua 1958 


Appreciating India's Music 1958 


Dr. Henry Connell 1962 


Miss Rebecca Stewart 1964 


Benee Sazabdeshi 1965 


H.S. Powers 1965 


Various Authors 1966 


W. Kaufmann 1967 


Jerry Cohn 1971 
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The traces of Ancient India Music 


in China 


Rev. Emmons White 


International Music 


The Modes’ of Rhythmic 
expression in Music 
contemporary India and Western 


Music. 


Music Connections between Asia 


and Europe 


Indian Music and the English 


Language 


Music East and West 


Musical Notations of the orient, 


The Ragas of North India 


A Western Looks at the India 


Concert 


N.A. Jairaboy 1971 


Ramon A Plinski 1972 


H.J. Koelrcutter 1972 


Reginald & Jamila Massey 1976 


Charles Seager 1976 


Max Wertheimer 


Charles S. Nyers 
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The Ragas of North India Music, 


Their structure and Evolution 


Influence of India Music on 


Western Composers 


The Music of Silence 


The Music of India 


Systematic Musicology, 
Viewpoints, Orientations and 


Methods 


Music der Vedda, Journal of the 
international Music society year 
XI Pt. P 300, 1910. Phonograms 
of Songs of the Ceylon Veddas, 


Closely analyzed. 


Vedda Music, Chapter XIII of the 
Vedda by C.tr and B.Z. Seligman 


Cambridge, 1911 


E. Clements - Introduction to the study of Indian 


Music, London 1913 PP IX 104 


Richard Simon - The Musical Compositions of 
Somnath Critically edited with a 
table of not action (Lithographed 


M.S. In Nagar, Leipzing, 1904) 


A.C. Meclod - Five Indian song Edinburg, 
1912" 
1, The Dawn of Indian music in the west by peter lavezzali winner of 


the 2007 Award for excellence in Historical research ARCS: 


Associations for recorded sound collections. 


2: Traditional Indian Theory and Practice of Music and dance (Panels 
of the XIIIth world conference, Kern Institute, Leiden: Aug 23-29 by 


Jonthan Katz. 


3. Bonnji Wade - Prof and chair of music deptt and U.C. Berkeley. She 
holds the chair of the group in Asian studies at International and 


Area studies Her publications are- 


® A List collected from various sources through internet 
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(a) Music in Japan — Thinking Musically, experiencing musically 


expressing culture. 
(b) An Ethnomusicological study of Music 


(c)  Khayal: Creativity with in North India's Classical Music 


Tradition. 
(d) Music in India: The Classical Tradition 
(e) | Tegolomona : Music for the Japanese Koto.” 


A. A Review of the "The Music of Hindustan by A.H. Strongways by 


Willaim P. Walm 
5. North Indian Musical Notation: A Overeview by David Courtney. 


6. Singing the Classical, Voicing the Modern: The Postcolonial politics 


of Music in South India. 


7 Indian Classical Music: Tuning and Rags...... Module by Catherine 


Schmidt Jones. 


Summary: for the western listener, a Basic Introduction to the tuning 


and scales used in the classical music of India. 


* Link. British Library world Music.www.uk/collections/soudn.arechieve/html 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Sound Reasoning: A new way to listen by AnthonyBrandt. 


Classical Music and the Music of Classical Era by Catherine 


Schmidt Jones. 


The Ragas of North India Music By. N.A. Jairadboy. 


Becoming Global Audience: Longing and Belonging in Indian 


Music Television by Vamsce Juluri Pub by Orient Langmann. 


The oral in writing: Early Indian Musical Notation by Richard 


Widdness. 


The Ragas of Early Indian Music: Hades, Melodic and Notations by 


Richard Widdness 


Indian Music and English Languages: A Review Essay by Harold S. 


powers. 


Indian Music in the Diaspora: Case Studies of "Cutlery" In 


Trinidad and in London.“ 


“4 List of Books Collected from Google search (Goolge.com) 
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French Musicologist has also done some written work in French 


language on I.C.M. and present it to international level 


1. Pierre Loti: Linde (San les Agnlais) Parits, h.D. 38" Edition 
Chapter V describes a concert. 

2. J.Grosset (Lyon): contribution a petude de la musique Hindere. 
(Places and date not given) 

3. O Abrahamund Erid M.: You Harnbostel, Phonographirte 
Indische Melodien, Journal of the international music society, 1903. 
Ignoring Indian theory, treats twenty eight tunes simply as musical 
phenomena. 

4. Ludwing Rimann: Uber eigentiimliche bei Natur-and Orientalishen 
Kulturvolkern vorkommende tonreihen and ihere Bezihungen Luden 
Gesetzen der Harmusic Essen 1899. PP 27-41 relate to India. 

5. Richard Simon: Die notations des Somnath a reprint from the 
Sitzurgberichte de. Konigal, Bayer, A kad der wissensechaften 1903, 
2 plate (facci mile) Munich. These give the system of grace notes 


adopted in Ragavibodha, with full explanation. 
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6. Some written work was also done in German Language. 


Albercht Weber: indische studien the eighth volume of the — 


(1) Beitrage of die Kunde des Indischen Atertums Beun 1963 A critial 
study of the earliest authorities, contain quotations from Sanskrit 
works relating to the earliest forms of the scale. 

(2) Rudilf Westphal: allegenenic Materik degindogermanischen and 


semitichan volker. Berlin 1893, PP X 502 and Index. 


Indian Classical Music has achieved much respect and progress in 


western countries in the last four deades of twentieth century. 


Description of some important written works is as follows: Peter 
levezolli shoe is a intellectual as well as a musician has put his sight on 
Indian music in an open manner and has raised important facts in his books. 


He has written the book — The Dawan of Indian Music in the West. 


50 years ago in about 1955 AD Ustad Ali Akbar Khan made an L.P. 
record 'Music of India: Morning and Evening Ragas' in which yehudi 
Menuhin himself recorded his biography. From then Indian Classical Music 
is creating an powerful impact worldwide. That album when it came again 
in 1995 with the name 'Then and Now' won a Germany Award. Through 


such albums not only Indian Classical Music but many words of Hindi 
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associated with Indian culture become very popular like Karma, Yoga, Rag, 


Miravana, Words which were not even heard of till then. 


With the popularization of Indian classical Music these words have 
joined with their language. In this English books there is a full chapter with 


word nirvan in English languages.” 


With the name of George Harrison and beatles the fame of Indian 
classical music has spread in whole of the world. These European 
musicians put such an effect of Indian classical music on themselves that 


their names were also popularized along with Indian classical music. 


With the thought of writing this book "The Dawn of Indian Music 
in the West" he interviewed many Indian and foreign musicians and 
discussed important subjects. Among then Pt. Ravi Shankar, Ustad Ali 
Albar Khan, David Crossbee, Philip Glass, Zakir Hussain, Mikki Hard, 
Zubin Mehta and John Machanghin are prominent. These interviews are 


full of great attrition towards Indian Music. 


In this books we find exposition on Indian music, Jazz, Electronic 


Music and interrelation. This book contains Globalization in itself. 


“* Goolge.com 
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In Modern Era, Written work on Indian classical music in English 
Languages is taking place on a large scale. With the increase of importance 
of English languages, Indian classical music has found an international 
forum. where Indian classical music has found an Global recognition and 
fame from this also attraction towards Indian classical music has inerased 


in various western countries. 
Research Work Done on Indian Classical Music in Foreign Universities 


The principle of Indian Classical Music is melody and rhythm while 
in western music is based on harmony, counter point, chords, modulation 
which find no place in Indian Classical music. For popularizing Indian 
Music in western countries Pt. Ravi Shankar has said: "To understand the 
melody and rhythm of Indian Music, one will have to forget about the 
harmony, counterpoint and chords etc. Indian Music is principally based on 
Melody and Rhythm not on Harmony, Counterpoint, chords, modulation 
and the other basics of western classical music. The system of Indian Music 


is known as Raga system.”° 


46 Ravishankar.com 
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Still Indian Music is taught and exhibited on western educational 
Institutions. Apart from this many research works on Indian Classical 


Music have been done in western and other foreign Universities. 


Professor R.C. Mehta had made a list of research work in western 
countries, which has been published by Indian Musicological society 
Bombay, Baroda, with the name of "Directory of Doctoral Thesis in 
Music". In the this directory the detailed information about research work 
has been taken from American Institute of Indian Studies, New Delhi & 


Allied Publishers Subscription Agency UMI Deptt. Madras: 


Research work done by Indian & foreign researcher on Indian 


Classical Music in foreign Universities 


1. 1956 Powers, Harold S. The Background of the South Indian Rage 
System — Vol. test Vol.-2 Music, Vol.-3 Examples Princeton 
University. 

2. 1965 Brown, Robert Adward. the Mrdanga: A Study of Drumming 
in South India Vol.-1; text: Vol-2: A hundred & fifty two Mrdanga 


Lessons, University of California Los Angles. 
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. 1966 Siddique Asharf Hussain Bengali Folklore Collections and 
Studies during the British Period (1800-1947) A critical Survey 
Indian University. 

Upadhayah Haris the joint Family Structure and _ familial 
relationship pattern in the Bhojpuri Folksongs Indian University. 

. 1969 Mishra Bhabagrahi, An evaluative Study of the work of verrier 
Elewin, Folklorist, Indian University. 

. Owens Naomi The North India Musical Gharanas M.A. thesis. Dept 
of Anthropology University of chicago. 

. 1970 Freedern Charles & The Music of India, China, Japan and 
Oceanic; A source Books of teachers; the University of Arizona. 

. 1971 Anderson William Miller Jr, A theoretical & Practical enquiry 
into the Teaching Music Jave and India in Americal Elementary 
Schools: The University of Michigan. 

. 1972; D. Mello, Ralph Placidus' and analysis of folk music of the 
Bombay, East India Company. Community of determine possible 
assimilation of Idiom derived from Maharashtriyan, Goya and 


English Folk Songs. Syracuse University. 
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10.Wade Bonnie Clare; Khayal A Hindustani Classical Vocal Music 
Vol. I Text Vol.2 Musical Transcription, the University of California 
Los Angeles. 

11.Benary, Barbara Lynn within the Karnatic tradition Wesleyan 
University. 

12.Higgains Jon Borthwock, the music of Bharat Natyam, Vol. 1; text, 
Vol. 2 notated & taped examples Wesleyen University. 

13. Marrhead, Jan Paul; polyrhythms in Hindustani Music pedagogy and 
performance, Sate University of California, Long bech. 

14. 1974, Harten Berger John Russell mardangam manual Aguide 
books to South India Rhythm or Westem Musician Vol. 1 Rhythmic 
Theory Vol. 2; Analysis of Mrdangan Lessons. Wesleyan 
University. 

15.Ramanathan, Subramanya, Music in Cillapattikaaram Westeyan 
University. 

16.Shankar L. The art of Violin Accompaniment in South Indian 
Classical Music, Wesleyan University. 

17.Stewart, Rebeca Marie, The Tabla in prespective University of 


California at Los Angeles. 
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18. 1975 Howard Dewey Wayne; The Kauthuma and Jaiminiya School 
of a Samavedic chant (Vol I & II) University of Indiana. 

19.Simon, Robert Leopold Bhakti, Ritual Music in South India; A 
Study of the Bhajan in its Cultural Matrix University of California 
Los Angles. 

20. Viswanathan, Tanjore, Raga Alapana in South India Music Vol. I 
Text, Vol. 2 Transcriptions and taped recording Wesleyan 
University. 

21.Whitaman James kerry The Dance of Shiva State University of New 
York. 

22.Gopalan, A Pioneering Folklorist: Jnaver Chand Kalidas Meghani 
(1896-1947) of Saurashtre Gujrat India a Study of his folklore 
collections, techniques and theories Indian University. 

23.Shepherd, Frances Ann. Tabla and the Benaras Gharana Wesleyan 
University. 

24.1977 Grover, George Micheal; Landscape and Nadam (Original- 
Composition) The University of IOWA 

25.1979 Ellingson Terry The mandala of sound; Concepts of Sound 


Structures in Tbetan Ritual Music University of Wisconsin. 
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26.1980 Ayyangar Rangnagki Veeraswamy "Gamak and Vadanbhed; A 
Study of Somnath's Ragvivodha in historical and practical context 
University Pennsylvania. 

27.Blackburn Stuart Hart. Performance an Paradigmi the Tamil Bow 
Song Tradition University of California at Berkeley. 

28.Catlin Amy Ruth. Variability and change in three Karnataka Kriti- S; 
A Study of south Indian Classic Musics Brown University. 

29.Sorrell, Nli Fabian. The North India Classical Srangi its technique 
and Role Wesleyan University. 

30.Capwel Charles Herbert. The Music of the Bowls of Bengal 
Harward University. 

31.Quinn, Jennifer Post Marathi & Konkani Speaking Women in 
Hindustani Music-1880-1940 University of Minnesota. 

32.Sowle, John Steven, The Traditions, Training and performance of 
kuttiyattam, Sanskrit Drama in South India University of California 
Berkeley. 

33.1983 Flora, Reis Wenger Double reed aerophones in India 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

34. Moorhead, Jon Paun Polyrhythms in Hindustani Music; Pedagogy 


and performance Ph.D. Dissertation California State University. 
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35.Reck David Denedict. A Musician's Toolkit A Study of five 
performances by Thirugoharnam Ramachandra Lyre. Vol. 1, Text; 
Vol. 2, Transcription — extended Musical examples appendices 
cassette tape recordings Wesleyan University. 

36.1984 Durga S.A,K. A New Approach to New Musicological 
Methodology: An _ ethnomusicological persective Wesleyan 
University. 

37.Flueckiger, Joyce Burkhalthaen: Study of Central India Folkolre 
Region Chhatisgarh University of Wisconisn. 

38.Holoien, Rence An Ancient Indian Dramatic Music and Aspects of 
Moldic Theory in Bharat's Natyashastra — University of Minnesota. 

39. Jackson Williom Joseph. Tyagaraga Musical Saints of South India 
The Exploration of a religious life and Legacy Harvard University. 

40.1985 Firshman, Marcie lee patterning and cadential formulation in 
the South Indian Drum Solo Wesleyan University 

41.1986 Booth Gregory D. The Oral Tradition in Transition, 
Implications for Music Education from a study of North Indian 


Tabla Transmission Kent State University London. 
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42.Sarah Margret, Rajasthani Musicians in Delhi, Adaptation in 
Vollage Tradition. M.A. Thesis Deptt of Ethnomusicology, School 
of Music University of Washington. 

43.Slawek, Stephen Mathew Kirtan, A Study of the Sonic 
Manifestations of the Divine in the popular Hindus Culture of 
Benaras. University of Illinois at Urbana. 

44. Subramaniam, Karaikudi South Indian Vina Tradition and Individual 
Style Vol I, 2 Wesleyan University. 

45.1987 Black Lisa Cindy. The Sarangi; A history and the contingency 
of style in an accompanist traditions M.A. Thesis Dept. of 
Ethnomusicology, School of Music University of Washington. 

46.1988 Gregieg, John Andrew; Trikhi Sangita: The Foundation of 
North India Music in the 16" Century University of California Los 
Angeles. 

47.1989 Slegell, Micheal Mary; Finding it as oneself Psychological 
Enquiry into the Classical Music Tradition of North India The Union 
for Experimenting College and University. 

48. Shift, Gordon Nicholos; The Viloin as cross Cultural Vehicale 
omamentation in South Indian Violin and its influence on a style of 


Western violin improvisation, University of Wesleyan. 
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49.Thompson, Gordon Ross, Music and Values in Gujrati Speaking 
Western India University of California at Los Angeles 

50.1991 Babiracki, Carol, 1991 Musical and Cultural Interaction in 
Tribal India; The Karan Repertory of Mundas of Chotanagpur. 
University of Illinois. 

51. Nelson Davis Paul; The Tani Avartanam in Karnatak Music (Vol i, 
IT) Univesity of Wesleyan. 

52. 1992 Alien Mathew Harp; The Tamil Padam; Advance Music 
Genre of South India (Vol I, I1) University of Wesleyan. 

53. Amold Alison E; Hindi Filmgit, on the History of Commercial India, 
Popular Music, University of Illinois at Urbanam — Champaign. 

54.Cormack, Josepha Annel Swar Kalpana: Melodic / Rhythmic, 
Improvisation, Ethnomusicology; University of Wesleyan. 

55.Duncan Stephen Fredrickl; Christain Bhajans: A study of uses of 
Indigenous music in the rites of Catholic Church on the Sub- 
Contient of India Since the second Vatican Council with particular 
attention of Bhajan and Kirtan; Memphis State University. 

56.Murase, Satoru; Terada Yoshitaka; Multiple interpretations of a 
charismatic individual. The case of the great Nagaswaram Musician 


— T.N. Rajarattainam Pillai Univeristy of Washington. 
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57.Vaughn Kathryn V: Perceptual and Cognitive Implication of the 
Tambura drone; figure ground interaction with ten North Indian 


Scale types; University of California Los Angeles.” 


Theses and Desperations in Indian Music with Wesleyan University 


Wesleyan. 


1. 1964, Jon B. Higgins. 

2. 1970, Benton, Synthia Durkee. 
3. 1971, Benany Barkara Lynn. 
4. 1980, Hurie, Hariotle. 


5. 1999, Getter, Joseph Michad.” 


“’ Directory of Doctoral Theses in Music/Pub Indian Musical Society. Baroada. 
48 Wesleyan.edu/music/curriculum/theses/Ita 
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CHAPTER II] 


Introduction to Gharana System of Sitar and Di 


Indreduction i: Cihacana System of Sitar and Different Baal 


India's histary of thousands of vears has secn a yreat many cxonotue, 
sociological and cultural changes. A few constants have always beew there, 
allected hut oat much, by changing environments of our socia-econumig ard 
pulitisal structures. Some olf these constants were our traditional arts — 
particularly traditional music. The credit for this dycuaimic unsulatior les ari 
the suecession of extraordinary artiscs India has produced over the centuries. 
They include such great maestros like -— Bharat Muni, Mlalange “lun. 
Surangadeva, Mian Tansen, Baiju Bawra, Sadarang, Adarang and birudreds 
of artises of modem erg. 


The main attribute of all these great devotees of the art forms was the 
wnalloyed dedication te thelr discipline, exclusive of any eanhly happeninis 
fe is their deyvouon due ta which, Gur ants survived, evalyed and prospercd 
ever duriig the darkest periods or Indian bislory. The “Cmuruestiss a 
Parampara’ has been mainstay of this conununy. ft emsures levalty, iyerisity 
af training and continuity of wadigons. 


In the ‘Sangeet Ratnakar’ the term ‘sampradaya’ ts used ta denote a class of 
musicians. Yith the Mourishment of ‘Gheupad’ pie designation changed to 
‘vai’ and finally with the advent of khayal the concept of “Crharana” 
erverped. OS _LNeutnan in his ‘The Cuter! Steectine af Sacted Ciepeuiisciliay 
of Mtisicians in fndia”’ pointed oul that sure musicians give the umpressian 
that *;haranas” are ver¥ ancient. Fat in reality the conmecpt of gharana dates 
buck to the end of 19" cemury, Though its ‘ineage with “Sampraday and 
‘wan canal be neglected, 


Musically Ghana reveals a particular characteristics and distinc. siyle of rapa 
demonstration by its adherents, descendenrs ov followers. According lo Mr. 
D.K.Mukherjce there are four criterias which are to be used in the 
recoenitian of a music tradition as a “Gharana’: 


(7) it shows continuity(several generations) 

Gi) ttas linked to a particular Geographi¢ location 

(i) tt culdivate an individual style of music 

tiv} sts aiusicians enrich the music of the tradition by their own ctfons 


eV bel hia in the an" Licuityi ay” Wor Wan Peo ia: Ph Ran, pe PE 


fre 


The origin of Indian gharanas are found from the ba sircams a) Fansen’s 
sents atl daughter's family. The gharanas of Endian string imsruments 
acquire their source from Tansen’s daughter Saraswati Tevi's stream. We 
net lwo basic sharanas oui oftheir streams namely “Sent Yecorar anc hea 
Rababiva’ lines, Major gifts of these two lines are the use, application, 
popularization and raga demonstration with the oy major ploickes 
rnstruments Siar and Sarcd. 
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Mr. drinnlakuelo Koy Choudtury ced Sie DB. Sfukherjee wistiicnece about 
six uniper plucked imstrumecal horus: heasever there ure difterences 134 


Lis rorreric lature: 
Shei. Bimalukantsa Hoy Chonudhyry 


(1) Surodia diulam A]i Khan Giharana 
Cihar; na 

{Il} Satextia Alauddin Khan Ciharuna 
(Wl) Imadadkhant (thareana 

Ohare ni 

(Vo ¥ishnupur Gharana 

Cahare Til 

(¥) Rorana Gharana 

(YT) Jaipur Ciharana 


Surodivu ATinidin Khan Gharana or 


Shri Dali Kumar slukherjped 


)  Gulam Ali Sarad 


(Thy = Rampur Ciharane 
CIE) fiexadkinani 


CM) Wisheupeer 
{VU Intlare Weetsar Orrerny 


(Wj futur Satur fanaa 


Rampur Cilarana tk oreo wi tia 


popular as Maihar Oharanarbach the names Rumpur au Kiruna &)Paiane 
stand for the vocal €hharanas mainky) Chilam Ali Sarde Crom. os 4 
dudigiuud saurmile gharang, though there ure severak aetists ae sitet Urage thee 
backgraund also. Yet their stele deeuteapeul wil: the saraike techs ne 


mainly, 


Al] these Ciharanus have thelr own founders and follawers, species an 
individuality. Some were special in dermunstraling Talape ott pea 
partiatis Of arava, while seme kept stresses; upon Tae ‘wal’ pardons. Mauri: 
liked to stay with the ‘gayaki ang’, where us simy alhers Baye 
importance ta the crilicul “tans’ [Sapal. kul. ulunkarik vie} ORT PS cus 
‘uiais’ or *jhala” portiuns, Flere is a studs of the genealesi caarts. 
histor, the leading maisiers and theirs stytisiy deselapenesi aaat gach 
ghana af sitar, Tho varius Oharunus af Nevin imdit tte ar 
dese vibe ler re 

Sort Ctiwina of sitar] adie || 

Wena dip Charurmal Git - tL] 

Inediulkbiani sitar aed Suehubigr filisanapdal) - bb 

Indere Winkie Charani. 

Miuihar Gharana|Gt!-¥1| 

Wishracvur ¢ihirinal Crt L-¥"] 

fauckinow Sitar Ciharana 
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a. Sitar Coadituans tn bernsl 
1. Soluce didiierns in Banyak, §Sirnaerir! Teds ame! Mathis 


Sent Charans of stor 


The Seni Charani ef sitar ts che Mest poplar and earliest gharasa ir, 
Instrumienial music. Phe owe onat exponaiis Rahim Sen aod Amt Sen are 
erediiad for this pupulurity. Previeuscy sitar playin bad ne tmlependem 
Sstutus Atier a long span cd desvohean. Rahim Seu cispluved the spewial 
Featuess od ving, dhrupad oo dbamar anal kinuval recitul or sitar. Hoth al ten 
COMIpOSeY a number oF intecwte “mais i sitin wher are me eraduully 
pussies. outoy vague. 


The S<nia Cc harana of Sitar: 


—\—_ ---...-—, — — 


Rahim Sen | | Himmat Sen 


—_-—. ——_— ————____. ——_—_ —_ 


Niamat Sen Lal Se 


L Kayam Sen | 


Rahim Sen: 


son of Sukh Sen, a renowned Dhrupad singer, 5 
famously known as ‘Sukh Chain’ Rahim Sen 
took his early training from his father. But 
before completion of training Sukh Sen died 
and loosing all interest in Dhrupad he started 
receiving training in sitar from his father-in- 
law Dulhe Khan. At that time sitar was not 
considered to be an important instrument. 
Rahim Sen began to display the qualities of 
Dhrupad singing and Veena playing on sitar 
and popularized it. He was the court musician 
of Maharaja Shivdan Sing of Alwar. 


Amrit Sen: 


Rahim Sen’s son Amrit Sen won fame for his sitar playing. He was the court 
musician of Maharaja Ram Singh of Jaipur. His brothers Nyamat Sen and 
Lal Sen were also promising sitarists, but unfortunately Niyamat Sen died 
young and Lal Sen had to give up sitar because of some defect that 
developed in his hand. Amrit Sen had the mastery to elaborate the form of a 
Raga in several ways and for several days. He had mastery over Masitkhani 
Baaj (slow gat) and layakari. His chief disciple was his adopted Nihal Sen, 
who also became good sitarist and court musician of Maharaja Madho Singh 
of Jaipur. 


Kayam Sen: 


Son cf Natthu Sen,a good sitarist of his time, Kayam Sen also represents 
the Seni style of Sitar playing. Kayam Sen received his training in sitar from 
his faher. He was among the musicians of ‘Gunijan Khaana’ of Madho 
Singh. 


Amir Khan : 


Amrit Sen's brother in law Amir Khan was also a representative of Senia 
Gharara, He lived in the court of Maharaja Ram Singh, but later on he went 


to Gwalior. His style of recital was impressive and he had spevial command 
over ‘Masitkhani Baaj’. 


The Senai baaj : 


The o:iginal senai structure of sitar 
playing, includes the use of sitar with 
Frets. Previously, they used to play on 
a 16 feet sitar. Late, another Dhaivat 
was acded so that a technique called 
‘Gaddz" could be used which involves 
the pre duction of note without “Thotea’ 
or “Stricking’. 


The Scnia’s were free from inhibitous | 
of accepting any qualities from their 
ancestors. For, instance, they used 
Komal Rishabh in raga Deshkar, | 
instead of the traditional Shuddha @ee) 
Rishav, as they found this more [ike 
compacible with the Ragas hour of | 
perforinances. 


The next speciality of the Senia’s lie in the conversation of the purity of 
ragas. They were very careful about the application of the notes. The same 
note aisumes unique forms in particular Ragas, due to subtle differences of 
Smuti and the Senias were very particular about it. 


They were orthodox about their ‘Taalim’. Their Gat composition were 
knowr as “Takshati Bandish’ [meaning — bearing the indelible stamps of a 
hint], “or their Supreme authenticity. 


These are some of the characteristics of bay of the Senias as depicted by 
Ustd. Mustaque Ali Khan.According to him there was hundreds of othe~ 
intricecies that cannot be made clear by documentation. They need practical 
taalim from the veterans.' 
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‘A musicians musician’ — Or. Gebu Chowdhuri 
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SFNIA AATELR GHARANA : 


The Besnes ol hen book the pride ol bein thet Say Lees tees ads te 
Lradition bs mcubanning the purtiy @Fa tta. doe Koda Stasacn Bola 
Tarn atis “TP ahruypnl GAITAUTE, Pad Poe OO oe re preyrsels ait SURAT! aa 
Jotioiiur Shath the eldest son ood Hahei Sbeb “ali. Unese wee oiiers 
were che ereut grand fathers of lestal Mdustay AL Resau MTaashar Klis wis 
Childe. sa he indapled Waris ALD Rian whe rage sed sate vena 
ahi” Trai List Bude Mlihanenad Khar. As Postnl [aac Vio oce 
IKiarwas ilsa without any heir hes too adapied Wases VE BK bart id i aglt 
abu wsahuinivcsy. Moen koatand Ashby AT Khasi as tes ata ate cu Fas 
father Lstd. Sadiq Al Kran, son ol dian Khan, Cid se Tis uate urs 
All Khan taught Ain all the intricacies ot Veena oi thie Surbatva. boats 
why hese Sernias play stebunar wilt throes airahs shuich sraned tine Woaras 
Al] Kaan. 


Lestd. Ashiqy Ali Rhan Gad the fortune of learnane tiem (sik Garganelias 
Khan, whose naire is abeaes daken be the lanpur Sais We ies) poses 
His rush: oot andy had the pertegt tesaanpoe oi Shc, Carel aed 
bai | Pl Alapy lead dsr hikd a irengrdliis aati ser Rs asl ni, 
Jagter a TArueieh Asstiq Al? Kaan. tars traithan fs feet gettin? te Lost 
Mustia Al whan and dis dollavers, 


SIAR STRUTS OF VHS TRADITION : 

Miaspel haat : 

Musi: Khan or Scn owas iu areal situr und sucbubar poaser. Ph: wie ve 
Inyo at ‘Masidkhani Haag une “Ravakbii Baar clso iheth tere bea 
conlisssicn abut tbis|. Deis sick bo Haee inleeal tev dare Autti bear 
which wins, Ull been, a thes sivioecdd sristriTieeie, 

Balayvlur Khan or sen: 


Somali staal Waid Khon Ben, Gehadur fines awe tos. 
Maaivkbiuni Baal or Ciat slaee. 


il 


Rahin Sen: 


Reh Saves poco ramsreoin, be bens od cbasds amber iis hiker in 
the euditianil manner, ERs Father un lesa lauthe Rhus. ib dee sifarist, 
eoee. vised aim to dua sitar Lonel it wus net popular in cheese uly, 
Agee dings hy dys oted lriisell lo practice area it ineirsea ol cing Secu a 
ureal sitar player, ERY worked tard to muse ite sopulas Castiment tle 
nertocmed at severa: music gorfurgncys anu wis ad courl-mueis ian as severe! 
Shales. De trainee his cleseenilictts ert by. 


Anril Sen * 


[ISls-Ts8 3] San of Ustad Rahim Sen. Avril Sen wus oct Lint on Le Geedinit 
aisiwiins ab libs thane. Phe poised sited wens te dine Wheel baa sta he 
Phe se aputrsdd fame iad mgs. Bk te wai or sinls serpy ita coe pte dg 
Pryuie. Gane acuildless, lt usoevtied his sisher’s scr. Osphal Ben. amet goer 
lithoup sath love and care. He was fot cm aod iusto i latpen, bul 
isu the Sages suru cl Lae Slaharag Raci Sing | ba35-67. Alber ce lean 
al the Slahuruja, suit Sen went te Bjelhi and ater necara@ the court 
Mmusivian al Mtunaraca Shivdin Saneh ad Akvar. \fler a few scars te returned 
to Jaiaur atl staved there for the rest el lie he Tr aacitien co his temuiby 
members. be bes teiited Minelo Khan of Kise Gahan ie kecarshan 
Anu aired! sitarist and Uae guther el Sime] Succ lace” 


Nihal Sen + 


Hocus [SCS]: adapted san al kui Sena cs alse awww kris sitar heer, 
Tliz twee dituehters were married tu da )qussain acd Paxva. Dlussain, seis ol 
Amir Kl:an. 


Amin Khan [death E14]: 


Sead Wavir Khan, Amir Khun was said ta f¢ the sacand best ufler Lhe 
greatcs: sitarisl Amrit Sen owe was the material uncle and bis leacher as 
welll Anco Khar wes the court miusicii al Sec Hoan Sits eres bales 
he shi fied to Crwalior under the palranage ol Reva Jiadtrae. Ele trained fos son 
Raja sdacdhay Rao. Besides bis Tamily members de hes tritvwul argalusiah 
Khan |vausin|, Murad Ab fecenial aid Sitersie: Achaia [stn | 


Rargatutlah Khan : 


Tle wis a feoemedary ailar player ancl a ger musician of Patel and 41s sore. 
lgestdess Avvie bio bye has also learnt front Allasitya Khan of \trauh 
Giturana. ble wus areaular perlormer of sitar und stayed in Caleutta for quire 
same Lime. de had a wood nomber al students. Amonest Ashiy Alt Klin, 
Miustieg Alb Kohut | sor] aim Kesirbal Kerkur were nuleworthy, 


Ashiq Ali Khan : 


Ashiq All, a student of Bargatullah . i 
Khan, was a maestro of sitar. He was ff 
from s well known musician's family | 
of De'hi. Born in Benares, he learnt (© 
from his uncle Varish Khan, a veena pe" 
player. He was famous as a sitar player. | eg 7! 
But he was a good vocalist too, He Nee 
performed in different places and jel™ ‘ 
became a court musician of Patiala and 
Mysore, He was settled in Calcutta. 
Amiya Gopal Bhattacharya, Dr. 
Gepinath Goswami [violin], Mustag 
All ‘Khan [sitar and  surbahar], 
Siddheswari Devi were some of his 
renowned students. 


Mustag Ali Khan: he was a 
renowned sitar and surbahar plaver of | 
Calcutta. A contemporary artist of @ 
Ustad Sadi Al Khan, Ustad Gade 
Gulam Ali Khan, Prof. D.T. Joshi etc. 
Ustad Mustag Ali Khan’s name is one 
of the most illustrious. His professional 
lineage directly descends in an 
unbroken line from Maseet Sen, the 
originator, 
Born on 20° June 1911 at Varanasi, 
Mustag Ali had his initial training from 
his father Ashiq Ali Khan from the age of six. He joined as a court musician 
in Jounpur state in U.P., but quit early to continue his mission in life. his 
first major performance was at the Allahabad music Conference in 1934. 


His wide professional activities included interviews, lecture demonstrations, 
semin:ws, performances, examinations and evaluations for various 
organizations and institutions like ATR, Doordarshan, Newspapers. books 
and magazines etc. he used to organize conferences where preat maestros 
participated and also there were slots for new upcoming artists. It is 


naewariy Lh PP A Stee Sar ase Dies daitteetpaeel te pure ba ana 
perforaance at Cohoutie bes hte ec 
The Teta Tis perrorininces anil genie erenis is ceiloss. Boake. ie apd! 
inti: date iy Pertanian ileal ot lasitiess ci oer bala sana 
HAP. ie AIS ke ate eris, Phe composed) mes mnie tesusthe ects 
Keqakhene tele. choworilis fa Tn tie gone sities were nema acid 
He OWL) ruistenil leat. WRT og Cum wok oreo) vie pried idea. 
Cunipasiliors Muay Tromp the lowing: el use nus. prisetpy ae aeaile on 
Tie Tuackinertas of che Rapa sistem. ble sed le wnpaasiss dhe Tans 
skier ell inn gun medhaam: banca” as Diba Gace Alps 
fits 2icddiin hyatgear, 


Sita Bedhakew’|1032° 0 Naugienal Academy Award? (e@2].antri 
Vilag[ a. Sangeet Ratnakarl lees), Tansen Award. Flan, (Lop ]O?4] ace 
dre sari al ihe aavards and discinetions eankermed oc in, 


‘ficsiay AT Rhan’s seus of plasine ao caga was wt iesseu for avery one, 
Reeause OT Ushi tach role it a Paivlicuci faba. Was anéled with ubarest 
cure. Ele Believed and pracieee me pramdpies al Kass Adbuet noinuis 
detiils tod sever Used any ssvuea in a edt meas, Ws characcer ard spirn. 


Same this mest promitent stecents miyhide Prod laebu Cid urt, Sie 
Cauhia ftsakiirta, Sadie Gosh, Sd Lge. Prateek Chea eae, 

Or July 2EY. 19800 ne brad! his lust but is st) semmensbaril fas 
Sacruli si bis wmwn life in order ly protect anh wanda bint peeve al ike 
Trulli styde, kasgpiig cesiehy al) pudsles 


Prof, Uebu dhowdlaey: 


Padme: Bhushan Pandit Tevalraia Chaudbuch is em oof Tnckats mee 
respecd. lacing and outstanding musicians ot techs. 


Ke reee?sae his early veining trom une lite Sark Ponsa Chapa. chata fia 
some tine wid) later ler 3S wees Meum the verilible areabwieser cid i si 
traditional expancnt af Sitar SASCERT ACLIARYA DS TAL MD SPEOAG 
ALL EELAS af the “SIESTA GOERATRARA'. Ube Urcbuieil cet er Tinie 


= 
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Classical Music named after the great MLAN TANSEN, the father of Indian 
Music. Debuy Chowdhury ts the foremost exponent and torch bearer of this 
(iharana. 


He made his public debut at the age of 12 and his first broadeast for All 
India Radio was in the year 1948. It 
needs no overt mention that Panditji’s | 
music has its own charm which is 
quite unique in character and stylized, 
as it can easily be identified by any | 
discerning lover of Indian Classical 
instrumental music. His first National 
Programme was featured in the year 
1963 on All India Radio and became 
the TOP CLASS (graded by the 
National Network, AIR) artiste in the 
1971. This year has brought many 
more honours to Panditji , including a 
special honours and felicitations by 
the Cultural Centres of Delhi, 
Mumbai and Kolkatta for his life time achievement in the field. 


Shri Debu Chowdhury has started a unique project to document rare 
instrumental compositions, which are being forgotten or overlooked by the 
present peneration; with the support of traditional compositions of Dhrupad 
and Khayal on the same Raga. This is a dream project of him and when 
completed will be a landmark tn the history of instrumental music. 


Panditji's creativity in music and his academic acumen are widely accepted, 
recognized and known all over the World. As the creator of 8 new Ragas, 
authoring three book on Indian Music, presenting several papers in various 
seminars all over India and abroad, successfully guiding 33 Ph.D. scholars 
are but a small though substantial quantification of his eminence. Others 
include having a special project of recording 24 CDs for 24 hours of the das 
in the USA, delivering &7 lectures In 67 days in Sweden in 1984 for Crt of 
India and performing all over the World for more than 70 occasions. 


His zeal for the propagation of music to students has led far and wide, He 


has Lectured at more than 130 Universities on Indian classical music and 
culture around the world: Afghanistan, Australia, Bangkok, Belgium 


fie 


Bosca. Grail, Burma. Canada. Cuba. China. Oech, Frames. Fin. Given, 
Genany, Greees, Hawa. Plone Nome. Munger, Iran. libs. dap. Ker, 
Koumvall. Mabivsco. Whesdee. Migeriius. Adorn. sethorlietis Sorenery, 
Sain, Awecen, Swierkid, lrmidad & Poboen [oR TUS SS A USA, 
Venesneli. Yueosla i ete, 


Armen das qianiteld eecomrolishiieriis, ce prendgkeal eie(ers etpehe cen 
H : | 


Indian Airlines and eommasedt Alusig Sot dealin J sdsort dle andi ulead ces 


(isroian OV. Inthe year (U83 he was divabed us an advisor te tae prajcel 
for poanoting [adian masig inthe secsouls ef | simystersince. bitiend. oder 
lhe spousership oof the Gawerioment ool irda gens | osnewsievsbire (ers 
Counc. a propest which, apart fram oerng une Best at 


Pls MITg. Won seat 
beplb ee in Barcel aia dikes slau. 


Vic has represented India at sariaus International Ssmiers, Pesticides ts 
semi as OChiitmain al mans syopasnets. Tle has be his erect vse te +4 
pana. that he has presenuecl al varlous seminars. Ede was Pudi Girone 
representation ie many Paternal Pestivals tagtuding, Whorireais- oak 
Festisal Mearacce Tnternacenal Pesisak POS PESOO) Pestiaab ai Gertie, 
‘brinidadl besteval anal (uta ele, 

Phe tsar nels Sag rare pireiper ed deren, at beet nes aad pr deuce 2 
comerds in? dues ab the Cig tool Dedig’s “beste alas india in Sweden” i 
the cvear 1984. Mii of Bis studenis are goss poopecatiie ais Giairios sig all 
aver tae World and many largien students are siete to lee eaten his 
anidarce under the Cultural exchange programme. AT tee abies es viens 
Taike his position in tl Tiel ulus a sowciloone whips, in asklilan te 
beige, it than achievement. is dso. is mhetler af recordh vers sure ta maton, 


Els cui recorded many albus arm! cassettes with PMI) EAB. ABR (LES AL 
for MLO. (260bYs lar 24 sour Raras UW series, Rithin Plouse. Arcelie 
Musig S.A SW" -Series, Krishi Audios, Washington LO and other 
eompanies vil over the warld. 


Ash. teunder Chainersest of the Delhi Lorieersigy Cienire econ! acal 28 
the lear Dkecn and Pleud ad the biculty ai Mlursiec and Pine Aris. Gas. Setv 
Canc s cantetbules: to tee fel of celucation places Lari cmc ested 
pedestai ol respect in the ulecmain ef music ail over the vwarld. Te cujays 
anty beth a Adaesto a Sitar ane) ana learned taylor GP isis a 


weldlyy ayia 
mnnyln cenbiration und aghigvemeni sided. 


Anuranjani, Ashiqua Lalit Swumundesviri, Kasi Gilawal Shiv enasyeri 
aul @rabhat Modan tapi aller his avite: Miantu. whe passe away 
revel) Ele is the wothar of three books "Sitar and its Laghoiypas. Susie 
ov Tndia" and “On Indian Musie’: has read seserul papers wi cise ie 
wares Serdinars in India Lirniversities and whrowd: ie the ¥ismige Prafesser 
at Ades 44, Barthel, POW A, LoS. Tis beeches: ued quietiier disgensiee bes ins 
cTealieity. Avtar emthasiases in India and Murnpe fave tou bis vw > bins 
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enhances ones cammand over meculs and ihe oeneal ehisiietie oe 
Nave MeN. 


Playin god in three stages 05 amolher specuiity of this teaciie:. Plese sapes 
are determined by inereasing Lava. Gietbharan und thocskjiale wre alse. part 
of ileu playing. 


Pleegieis aan Eatin Ue J bash is i amaehniby ol bestia Sfurstiny ATE bc uivel 
well Joluwied by his shagirdls. bie iaik: atieasl 400 ceenpcsiions which 
start [rem the 7 beat. This is one of bis great cantributians ta Indian 
music, Which many musicians hove lo play. 
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Imdad Khan : 


Originally a Hindu, Saheb Sing was changed to Sahebdad 
Khan as he also was converted to Muslim religion like 
his father. He has learnt from his father and also from 
Hassu Khan|uncle of Sahebdad Khan — who had brought 
him up], Haddu Khan(Gwalior) and Nirmal Shah(Senee). 
Some historians give credit to him for tne invention of 
Surbahar. Some others are of opinion that Sajjad 
Muhammad, a very good friend of Saheb Singh, invented 
surbahar and both of them used to practice the 
instrument. But whether he played sitar or not,has not yet 
been proved, because no such proof of records are found. 
But Shri Bimalakanta Roy Chowdhury is of opinion that 
Sahebdad khan was a khayal singer and sitar plaver as 
well. 


Imdad Khan (1848-1920), son of Sahebdad Khan, was 
one of the outstanding sitar players of India. He was born 
in Etawah in U.P. He has 
undergone music training from 
his father and also from Bande 
Alt Khan of Kirana Gharana, 
Rajab Ali Khan of Jaipur and 
Sajjad Muhamad Khan Sence. 
The two gats of raga Desh and 
Khamaj found in his records 
were created by Sajjad 
Muhammad!.He was unparalleled in sitar and surbahar 
playing and established his own style known as 

Imdadkhani Baaj*. He was a court musician of several 
states including Nawab Wajid Ali Shah of Lucknow. He 
was later patronized by Tarapada Ghosh and Sir Jatindra 
Mohun Thakur of Calcutta. He performed throughout the 
country and made some dise records. Amongst were 
Raga Darbari Kanadalalap], Yaman Kalyan. Sohint 
Bhairav, Ashawari, Bihag, Kafi and Khamaj in sitar and 
Jounpuri alap in Surbahar, During performance he used 
to play alap in surbahar and gat in sitar. Both his alap and 
gat were based on Khayal ang. He had a fascination for 
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'*Bharutiva Sangite Gharanar Ttihaas’ - Dilip Kumar Mukhopadhyay, p- 138 
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Waheed Khan: 


Basiran Bibi: 


Vilayat Khan : 


Waheed Khan or Waheed Hussain, another son of Imdad 
khan, was a well known sitar player. He was born in 
Eitawah. He was also a renowned vocalist and a court 
musician of Indore along with his father. After his 
father’s death he went to Punjab and became a court 
musician in Patiala, Eventually, he came to Calcutta and 
stayed there for the rest of his life. He was attached with 
Sangeet Natak Akademy of Delhi during his late vears. 
He died in the year 1961. 


Wife of Inayat Hussain, Basiran Bibi, was a fine 
vocalist. She was from a famous musician's family of 
Saharanpur. Her father Bande Hussain Khan and brother 
Zinda Hussain Khan were distinguished khayal singers of 
Saharanpur. After the premature death of her husband, 
her young sons Vilayat and Imrat practiced under her 
able guidance. 


Son of Inayat Khan, Vilayat Khan was a well known 
sitarist. He was born in —————— 
1928 at Gouiripur = in 
Maymensingha, but was 
brought up in Calcutta. He 
could get his father’s 
guidance only for a few 
years. After his father’s 
death in 1938, he studied 
under his mother, Basiran 
Bibi’s guidance. He learnt 
to play Surbahar from his 
uncle Waheed Khan. He 
also learnt music from his 
maternal 


prand father Bande Hussain Khan from 1938 to 1942 ane 
for a brief period under Ustad Fatyax Hussain 
Khan(Agra). VWilayat Khan got fame in 1944 afier he 
played in the music conference of Bombay arranged by 
the Congress Party. He has performed many times in 
India and abroad. He had many disc records and was the 
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Imrat Khan : 


Rais Khan: 


Music Director in a number of films in Bengali and 
Hindi. His son Sujat Khan is a famous sitarist at present. 
Apart his other disciples include — Pt. Arvind Parikh, 
Kashinath Mukherjee, Benjamin Gomes, Bindu Jhaveri, 
Kalyani Roy, Hasmat Ali Khan ete. 


Brother of Vilayat Khan and younger son of Usid. Inayat 
Khan, Imrat Khan learnt music from his family elders, 
mainly under his elder brother at recitals in [mdia and 
abroad and made a number of dise records both solo and 
jJugalbandi. Both the brothers have been honoured with 
several awards. He has received the Sangeet Natak 
Akademy Award on 26" January. His son Vajahat Khan 
is also a famous sarode player. 


Son of WNasiran Bibi and 
Muhammad Khan (Kirana) Rais 
Khan learnt from his father and 
his maternal uncles Ustd. Vilayat 
Khan and Usted. Imrat Khan. He 
is a regular performer in India 
and abroad. He has settled in 
Pakistan as he believes musicians . 
are not given duerecognition and L-———+-— 
respect in India. 


A few renowned pupil of this tradition : 


John Gomes : 


He was a well-known instrumentalist of his time. He 
could play a number of instruments and was expert in 
sitar. Apart FROM HIS SON Benjamin Gomes he taught 
Pt. Nikhil Banerjee and Sunil Mitra. He himself was a 
disciple of Ustad. Inayat Khan. 
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Bipin Chandra Das : 


He was a famous musician of Bengal. In addition to 
Inayat Khan, he also studied under Brajendra Kishore 
Roy Chowdhury and Dabir Khan(Senee). Amonz his 
disciples Motilal Sarkar(nephew) and Jamini Kanto Pal 
were noteworthy. 


Manoranjan Mukherjee : 


A pupil of Inayat Khan, Manoranjan Mukherejee was a 
nice sitarist of Calcutta. He trained his son Chittaranjan 
Mukherjee and niece Laxmi Chakravorty. 


Kalyani Roy : She was a well-known sitar player and artist (painteritoo, 
Student of Ustad Vilayat Khan, Jitendra Mohan Sen 
Gupta, Shaugat Ali Khan{Senee) and Karamatullah 
Khan(Shahjahanpur) were her gurus. She used to perform 
regularly on Radio, Television and at music conferences 
in India and abroad, She had a number of disc records, 
both solo and duet with Radhika Mohan Maitra. Anjan 
Chatterjee was one of the noted disciple of Smt. Kalyani 
Roy. 


Pt. Arvind Parikh : 


Pt. Arvind Parikh, is one of the leading sitarist, 
musicologist and one of the 
foremost ‘shaagird’ of Late Ustad 
Vilayat Khan. A famous 
businessman by profession Mr. 
Parikh was associated with his 
Ustad for more than 50 years. He 
was the only student of Ustad 
Vilayat Khan who uses the second small tumba. He feit 
that this tumba on top helps making the sound quality 
very spiritual, Ustad Vilayat Khan himself did not use the 
small tumba, yet he taught Shri Parikh in the style and 
type of instrument he was comfortable with. e.g. Pt. 
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‘Tripura was ruled by Maharajas for more than 1300 
years before its accession to the Indian Union in 1949. 
It is a place having predominantly Bengali culture. Ii 
has produced a number of excellent musicians. The 
great grand father of Ustad Alauddin Khan, Shri 
Dinanath Dev Sharma married a Muslim girl. He was | ‘ 

a Kall Sadhak and built a temple at Sattail Pahad § 
{seven mountains} in Tripura. His grand son Saddu | 

Khan. popularly known as Sadhu Khan, was born in ij 
Shivpur. He was a well known sitar player and was 

said to be a disciple of Qasim Ali Khan [Senee]. He encouraged Alauddin 
Khan and his brothers to learn music under private tutors. His son Alauddin 
Khan went to Rampur estate. He learnt from Ustad Md. Wazeer Khan, a 
Been player of Tansen’s lineage, for 40 years. He was an absolute marvel 
with musical instruments. He could play over 200 instruments with ease. He 
was then appointed as court musician at Maihar, Madhya Pradesh. His son 
Alt Akbar Khan and daughter Annapurna Devi and their hundreds of 


*Shagirds’ have flourished the tradition in all over the world. 
Wasi Klan 


Maestros of the Tradition : 
AFTABUDDIN KHAN : 


Second son of Sadhu Khan, was a very talented musician. He was a reputed 
Shyarma Sangeet singer and also a flute and nyastaranga player. Though a 
Muslim, he was a great devotee of goddess Kalimata and used to roam 
around in the crematoriums like a Hindu saint. 


ALAUDDIN KHAN: 


The third son of Sadhu Khan, Alauddin, was always ready and determined to 
make any sacrifice for music from his early childhood. In fact his entire life 
was Gevoted to music. By the time he was eight, he could not take the strict 
discipline and forced study of books. The constant punishment he got for not 
studying and for his passion of music provoked him to leave his family 
quietly and join a party of traveling musicians led by a very famous player 
of the ‘Dhol’{Bengaly}. His association with this troupe provided him the 
opportunity to play different instruments like — Dhol, Tabla, Pakhawa) and 


some other wind instruments like Shahnai, Clarinet, 
Cornet and Trumpet. With this troup he went to ) ane 
Dacex and stayed there for quite a lot of time "= 
without communicating with his family, | 


From there he went to Kolkata at the age of 14-15. 
There he started learning vocal music under the 
guidance of then famous Nulo Gopal [Gopal 
Chandra Chakravorty] — an orthodox Hindu 
musician. From him he learnt the basics of vocal 
music. But only after 7 years Nulo Gopal died. With 
respects towards his guru — Alauddin took an oath 
not to be a singer in life, 


During these 7 years he took a job at the Star Theatre [run by Girish Ghosh, 
the father of Bengali drama] as a tabla player in the orchestra to earn little 
money. He also got an opportunity to learn violin playing from an 
outstanding Christian [Indian] teacher. Baba Alauddin participated in the 
frequent orchestral parties held by a prominent composer Habu Datta, 
brother of Swami Vivekananda. Habu Dutta was well versed with Eastern 
and Western music and maintained an Orchestra troup for which he himself 
was the composer and used almost all the Indian and Western instruments. 
This iater inspired Alauddin Khan to create his own ensemble — ‘The Maihar 
Band’. 


After the death of Nulo Gopal, Baba Alauddin began learning from sarode 
player Ustad Ahamad Ali, whom he met in the court of Raja Jagat Kishore 
of Muktagacha in eastern Bengal [now in East Pakistan]. Four years he 
devoted for sarode learning and serving his guru in all respect. Then 
Ahamad Ali left the court and went back to his native place Rampur — he 
took Alauddin also with him, After a few years the guru felt he had taught 
him to as much as he could — it was the time for Alauddin to perform 
outside. So he sends him to the outer world to perform and learn more and 
more music. He then went to meet all the Ustads of Rampur and learnt music 
from most of them. After a year finally he settled and determined to learn 
from the Senta vocalist and Veenkar Ustd, Wazir Khan, a direct descendant 
of Tansen. It was a very tough time for Alauddin Khan as he was not 
allowed to meet the Ustad. He risked his life and threw himsell in front of 
the chariot of the Nawab of Rampur and managed to give him a written story 
of his lust for music and eagerness to learn from Ustad Wazir Khan. Moved 
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he his perfermunee in sarade and sever otkier instraneenis tle Sanaa 
TECH nenGcd hin te Wag Winans, 


[ibis Tirsk two anda halt yeurs Alauddin was not reais lowing ies. Trem 
his (ste. but he wus huving the dity oF service, Waeis Khan nee Waar 
Kaa. cams lo kee ahaul the past of Alnus that lie lett iis fanily and a 
beau fil wife onby to denen music 9 he wwas dius Navin Kin ther 
borsideree! lam a ane af the foremost stuck end music loser and steried 
Inining lim Whrupad, Qhamar and ihe weelinqie. af Vewca, Eusah, 
Surshria paukine. Lut be sus asked mex ca plas Vesna in avblic as i was 
J aditional dstrement and was ploced only hy vie Senias. 


Maat vas the ern al Saihuar aid the initiation of Afashar fooereni. de was 
ppvr inl Chere as a caurk usiciin io the ear al Maharajah Bescanath Sina 
fer oie thn 45 suas. lis owen douse Sidi Ghoaswan ues cade Uere 
drab 2 punal number ul stunlemts started learning sede his lutelaee. He 
brewed cus wile Madan Aficqart boom village end they bed bac cbadesn All 
Akbar und Annapurna - «ho lalee became tee pillars ol the trecilion. 


Amona the noted students ef Beba Atauddin were Vimir Geren. Stowe 
Giang, ahudur Khen luepkee |, Sharan Rar Mathur. iren 
Caneapideyvay in satode. Pio Ravi Shankar, Avet All Rhian Sbrothes!. sikh 
Bunetee. Al Abmed Khan and Brajtelh Sine oo shear Soher Bindu 
Chowdhury in saree. stelin aol Western: music cle, 


Another great contrizition etAlauddin Bhan was tine Uvlarcor Saal a 
fizat vapular Indian archestra. [Thsails of this Girt are ileaicial py che 
(reheat caapter) Bata Alwuddin wie the dieehe ad Alita Band aca 
the Principal of the Muaijher Collwee af Music dy S32 ne wus mude o Felice 
ofthe Sangecl Natek Akademie, amon '!S8, he wis warded! We Pisciia 
Bhushan. Rabindri “uth Vhakur’s ¥iewakharad gave hin the sonerary 
Dectorae Desres. AU the honours and recognition carne tin tia i the 
everniig of his lite. mat he was rot bother) ut act. ble is sti. remeribercd at 
a tisli, resprrisitde for suigeuarding ceaditions. for des eloping, ceasing and 
Pussite cH teas disgiples the uct ob Sdusic. 


ad 


AYVAT ALLKHAN : 


Yuounuest son ef Scalhu Alin wis also a welt knaeeo musician, Besides 
being a wood sitarist and a Ceacher he was a master cramsiman ef music’. 
ntstriiuentis. The instruments of Alauddin Khan Aili Akoer Khao Seren 
Rati wid many alher leading musichans were made bs him al his workshep 
In Grahmantariv, keen as “Alam Brothers”. Pe ais ao imugie leecher of 
Viswu Bharati University, Shantinikelun. Wis san Gahacur Kien is uae 
the noted sarode player af this gharani. 
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PST. ALD ARHAK KITA : 


momo! Alguildic: Rlnan. feo ar itimwia sneaks plas. co Uberie da hey 

Akbor Tears causig uimler his Either ’s strict wcieaiee fants ii wu at ste 
Seo woes ppere dike ce Time Uti on Saft leah 0 Suet dies cathase 
tones. baba de decrnt veel nisin in the @ tra abate wivis ets ee Pha 
pekinewer. Siar sursringen cuba. soa ¥. - om 
and vindine Then with Ustinl Alauddin fe 
Kduus ubreebisih On leah ups newts a ye Be, ... 
space i! Lec Lien. 


fi TAS ame kus eppaindeal isu eaaud- 
musi ian of dedhpur state. Ele has recedes 
Sv aeons like Pudina BRhusan aie ™, FF 


establish a teachin tasticitiguy a (calgunta 
But lowes not possible Boenise af very boas 
respoviad. During TOSS he met Weld | | ™ 
Slenbhin and with is aersthitiet § isles. me os 
PSA and Canada, In ]¥05 me slaree 
leuclane oi Culifernta  reeuiard. le 
established the Ab AkKber Colleme ol Music in 1a? “Limmisaiits of si alesis 
are Iearming there. sinee Uben, all the aspeets of Indian iuusae arn 
anpacels OP [odian colle bev. 


Ve Cait. Puy thirty weirs he sore pithad le " 
r 


th sts 


Listag Ali Akhar Kaan feels that be started? wnderstanilie niueie iiss ie oe 
weilys al ake. Belore ‘eh ontesie wis riinihed co dis sactern cis Pads 
chennetry justas ais mathe langue += bul actualy he vied ta Peliee 4s fiat 
Alam din used toe eat him, Phe hal nit reais thauelt abet ibis ake. 
ule lier lie he started understanding music. such and vygrs memes ot it 
and their Wow. While performing ff lie sels prepare aclling vit aeatience + 
his aq alse: Masts with the flew ol the nabs. Writs ciitaiies be Ponares ab 
listerer tha doesn b lee! ae ts plustig. Aral dhs besarte apprecdicig iis i 


asa alerner.' 


Soaps ta WOR among ata. DR ese Ps 
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ANNAPURNA DEVT: 


She is one of the living legends of Senia Mahar Gharana. Recipient of 
Padmabhusan award Smt. Annapurna Devi ts the daughter of Ustd. Alauddin 
Khan. She is a rare personality and is being credited ->— —— = 
by alinost all the renowned artists of India. Her strict 4 q : 
principle, systematic practice and punctuality made : 
her story in the pick of musicianship. Her sitar 
Surbahar playing was being restricted by herself after 
50" century. In turn she has trained a good number of 
students among whom Pt. Hariprasad Chowrasia, 
Smt.Saswati Ghosh, Shri Pradip Barot, Pt, Debi 
Prasad Chatterjee etc. are noteworthy. 


According to his students, Shri. Devi Prasad 
Chatterjee he did not have the luck to listen to her 
performance but the way of her teaching showed she 
would be a great performer and would cast a spell on | 
her audience. She would never compromise with 
characteristic of the raga only to give it a charming ‘ 
appearance. She has followed her father's style of ———— rors 
playing in Ati vilambit Laya. 


ASHIS KEAN : 
Eldest son of Ali Akbar Khan is a famous sarode player. He studied mainly 
under his Grand Father Ustad Alauddin Khan and stayed with him for a long 


time at Maihar. He is a regular performer of sarode in India and abroad. 


SOME REPUTED STUDENTS: 


PT. RAVI SHANKAR : Ravi Shankar was born on 7” April 1920 in 
Varanasi, the holiest of Indian city. At the age of ten he accompanied his 
elder brother — the great dancer Uday Shankar — to Paris with his company 
of gifted dancers and musicians. He listened to music of all kind, and 
became more involved in performance as a dancer and musician. At the age 
of fifteen, Uday Shankar invited the sarode maestro Ustd. Alauddin Khan to 
join his company and Ravi Shankar became his devotee and spend many 


years under his strict training in sitar and surbahar, techniques of Been, 
Rabah and Sursringer. 


After his studies, he joined AIR, and 
established the National Chamber Orchestra. 
By 1955 he had become the most sought after 
artist in India. He started his mission to the 
West in the year 1956. Ravi Shankar appeared 
with the great violinist Sir Yehudi Menuhin ina 
concert at the United Nations in New York in 
December 1967. the recording of the music 
composed by him for the celebration of 
‘Human Rights Day’ was voted the Classical ul 7 
Record Performance of the year by the Nationa) C—O 
Academy of Recording Arts and Sciences. He also composed two concertos 
for sitar and orchestra. 


Ravi Shankar has written for ballets and films in India and the West. His 
music for Satyajit Roy’s Apu Trilogy raised film music to a new standard of 
excelience. He has composed work for himself and for World musicians 
Yehudi Menuhin, Jean-Pierre Rampal, and Japaneese musicians. He is an 
honorary member of the American Academy of Arts and Letters. He 
received his Doctorate from the 
California Institute of the Arts, Los 
Angeles in 1985. Panditji is the author 
of two books — “My Music My Life’ in 
English and ‘Rag Anurag’ tn Bengali. 
In 1986 he became the member of 
| Rajjya Sabha. He is a fellow of the 
Sangeet Natak Academy, and is also 
the Founder President of Ravi Shankar 
[Research] Institute for Music and 
Performing Arts [RIMPA]. 


Panditji lives most of the year in 
Encinitas — California and also spends 
few months in his Delhi home, where he teaches a few young and talented 
students in the traditional Guru-Shisya Parampara. As a performer, teacher, 
composer, writer, Pt. Ravi Shankar single handedly has done a lot for the 
Indian Music. He is well known for his pioneering work in bringing Indian 


rT a oe 4 ee 
“on ; 4 India and in 
music to the West. The love and respect he commands botn im in 

the West is unique in the history of music. 


PT, NIKHLL BANERJEE + | 
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Nikhi] Banerjee was born in Calcutta in 1931. | 
His father was a musician and grandfather also 
used to play sitar. He was considered a child 


: ree - All-Bengal Sitar | a eel 
prodigy, winning the All-Benga | $< sek 
Competition and at the age of 9 becoming the | Tyee i | 
youngest musician employed by All-India ‘a re ee 
Radio. He learned from Mushtaq Ali Khan , | F | 


tabla, rhythmic side, and some vocal from Jnan a 
Prakash Ghosh,Birendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury, Allauddin Khansahib, 
Ali Akbar Khan, Annapurna devi etc. 


Pt. Ravi Shankar and Nikhil Banerjee being disciples from the same person, 
their styles and approaches to music were always different. This is because 
their teacher channelized them in different ways, The treatment of the rag 
was ell the same, but the exposition is different, the style is different. He 
stayec with Baba in Maihar for about five years. But from 1947, when 
Baba became very old-Ali Akbar Khansahib taught him, 


He first went abroad in 1955 to Poland, Russia and China, Afghanistan, 
Nepal and other places like U.S. 


ALT AHAMED KHAN : 


He was a distinguished personality of Shrirampur in Tripura. His father Gul 
Muhatimad Khan was a saintly person. His social and cultural activities 
brought him closer to the public memory. A noted sitar player and a music 
laver, he founded the ‘Alauddin Sangeet Samaj’. 


SARAN RANI MATHUR : 
A scholarly lady, master in both English and Hindi Literature, Saranrani was 


a famous sarode player. She began her studies in dance under Achchan 
Maharaj and Shambhu Maharaj. But after some time she switched over to 


ag 


sarode and studied under Ustd. Alauddin Khan and Ali Akbar Khan. She 
was honoured with many titles and awards. 


SHRI DEBIPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAY : 


He was born and brought up in a musical ; Ps 7 7 
family which led him to be a renowned 

sitarist Student of Pt. Biswanath Chatterjee 
[elder brother], Padmavibhusan Ustd. Ali 
Akbar Khan, Pt. Nikhil Banerjee, Smt. 
Annapurma Devi and Pt. Aparesh 
Chattyopadhyay, Shri Devi Prasad 
Chattyopadhyay is a recipient of Presidents 
award and National Scholarship and many | Lad 
other prizes from India and abroad. The 
retired lecturer and Head of the Department of Instrumental Department of 
Rabindra Bharati University,Kolkata, is a regular and top class artist of AIR 
and Doordarshan and visited allover India and abroad performing sitar 
recital, participating in seminars and workshops. His students are also 
performing successfully in AIR and Doordarshan. 


SHRI DIPAK CHOWDHURI : 


He is one of the foremost students of Pt. Ravi Shankar and a part of his 
orchestra team who used to roam around the world playing different 
compositions of Ustad Alauddin Khan and Panditji. At present Shri Dipak 
Chowdhury is a lecturer in the : te. 

instrumental department of 
Rabindra Bharati University, 
and honorary lecturer of 
Satyaj.t Roy Film Institute. He 
has given large number of 
performances. He has his own 
troup of orchestration and he 
himself is the composer. 
Regularly he experiments with 
compesitions, He has used 
yoice in place of instrumental 
part in his orchestra. Some of 
his femous compositions are 
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“Adrerndadlteunc. Stae” ete. le composes susie Tor ballet traps cite. Tfe 
Ieee Tesmion al Gils whieh wre used aaa erent was Geen thar ree tear 
hishier. Asin his Gandish af Adages Khai - 


ne Ba] 


Poa eas Nar igs 0 <b dae Nf imino Isa Dd Ta Gat 


[Mia - Sa Oia “dn Par Is tio dade tela Lula Adie taal dae. 


“Sam batten played with a aif bear aim - 
Adu Meo Cit Ala Pa Dia - : 


Yuan - - Ua Pa Tada Pa Ola Tra Aa elo. 


He gs alsa not rigid about charana and traditions. JF ne funds any aod 
techn: qwe in other gharana alse he aceepes that open edrlecly. AAceordinye La 
him he has adapted this qualiey from his pur. 


Shirt Dipak Chosvdlvary bug pachcipated tn all the prancd music festivals or 
Fndia invlouding the Dover Lane “Music comeert in Releata and tne dewalt 
Crangaarva Music Festival in Pune. His perlormanees io the isserialbanal 
fesiivals itichade the Edlinbureh Iniematwina, Mlugic Festival in LYse. he 
‘avelved the prestigious West Benga. Journalisis Association awure for the 
est nuusical Seore fora stage production. tle has collaborated with Suwa 
Roy on film and TY. music. He has camposenl creative musa for 
choriographic Ulustritions of Amahi Shankue and Mumati Shankar, 


PLAYING STYLE OF SENLMAILTAR CHARANA: 
The main churucteristies af che baaj of STathae Golescu ites i -- 


Pority at raga 

systematic Alas Schad, Actara, Sanchar and abhos,: 
ALL ¥ilambit and Vilanibit fed and Madhvs Jud 

rat pod 

Jhala, 


nook la [wg 


Vilacebit Gial presentation alse hus four biharcalions 


1. Ag Vilienbr , 
7. Wilumbit 


5037 


3, Madhya ¥ilambit 
4. Fn VWilambit 


Madhya Eaya gats are presented Itke - 
L. Adi Madhya Laya 


. vladhya Lava 
. Drut Madhya lave 


Let Pea 


Vhe last gai portion is in Prut Laya, This gharana bas a tascinution of 
Playing drot gats in Ektaal, Adachowtaal ete. Between Lrut and Jhala, there 
isa portion of “foda Tuan’ which is presented with the help of baie patlerns. 
Finally the rapa presentation is concluded with Ihala. 


All these portions are not covered in a single raza presenlwuen. Depending 
on the nalure et the raga and time span the purts ure chosen. Bue the taalim 
of thi: gharana includes all ihe sections. 


STYLISTIC DEVELOPMENT BROUGHT IN THE TRADITION 
BY USTAAD ALALDDIN KHAN ; 


The scope of instrumental music was very narccow during the tine of 
Alauddin Khan. One player would do only music ot a ligt and delicate 
nalute, anather ’ould perforin only from the ramantic perspective, sqine 
TMUSICMINs were purely spiritual and others enrphasized qn the imatevialistic 
view. Ustd. Alauddin Khan was responsible for enlarging the scape? and 
range of possibilities to an artist. As a young man, Alauddin Kline was 
taught by soo many masters that he cearnt a variety of elyles of sineing, and 
playing and acquired a good number of instrumental techniques of a.[ the 
four types — Tata, Avanadlrya, Ghana and sushir. Naturally he inverts aia 
even some of the characteristics of diverse vocal styles and ta applied che 
eame in different instruments. Early in his career, he was reproached Jor mot 
playing ‘pure sarode’ when he performed and was criticized for pinging 
other techniques into his playine. 


Another noted comtrilradion of Ustd Alauddin, Khan wan lo oxpand his 
playitie, slyle in such a way which includes all dimipad. knayal., thumri and 
even falk styles. Thus his tradition is a ploneer in the field of sitar playing. A 
mod: of complebeness was brought by dim with the dkrapad ang alap-jad. 
khaye:l ang vilanbit, Madhya and drut gat and folk or [humri based dhuritt. 


Gefor: Alauddin Kaan the speed of Vila tut wal wus plaved is the speed of 
Waddi-Vilamhit of miler finns, Diaba made the speed half usd saried 
plays Au-Virambic vat. and udded alap ul Vistear ang” iq give if a nes 
dimension. We had alse arnanenied drut gels with cunjema ol diviescs.: 
chythia and nele patierns. As he could play dilferent instraments- ae ha: 
ublized those boles - even the boule of (haak [Benisli crim] is his 
compusigons., This vembinalinn of chhand, bell, vant - is a eeat 
comtribution of Alauddin Khan to the classical instrumental wer 


The next point cames on the usage of Vaal. Che idea that Made | asa Cet 
can hz played in other than Teenial - was the concept evoxed av Saha 
Alauddin, Before him Teentaal and very rarely Jhaplaal were used. Bune lias 
brought a radical change in framing gats even to Dhar, Pancham Sesvari 
ete, difficult taals. He preferred the accompaniment of Fr. Kanthe Maharaj. 
The importance of tabla accompaniment was given only after fin 
Previously tabla player even could not sit un tie same platform veth the mai 
ardist. 


Actually Baba Alaucdin’s backeround was so firm im almest ail the feds of 
music that he gould express each and every phrase of a capa very 
warsparently ard picturesgucly. When he could play a rage far hours 
together, his guru brother Hafiz Ali Khan did not play uw raga Cor more tan 
20-75 minutes. This is his erealest conteibution, 


PT. RAVI SHANKAR : 


Atier Kaha Alauddin the two significant nuimes ol Mathar Gharana are Usted. 
Alt Akbar Khan and Pi. Ravi Shankar who kas given this tradition and 
Baba’y ideas, a complete structure, Pt. Ravi Shankar's background was taid 
by hui brother with whome he has toured the whale world singing, playing 
insitement and dancing with the group and alsa kaowing the raugiy ancl 
culture of other countries. The different compositions af ballet intlienced his 
Composition palerns. 


Both of Ustad Ali Axbar and Pt. Ravi Shankar learm music tagether - which 
had impact on their duet performances. Tea completely dierent 
instruqents — surécde and sitar - but their mode of imeraction remuined ce 


They not only played together but they influenced each other. This nas #iven 
anew dimension La ihe diet cancepl. 


Pi. Ravi Shankar had influence af dance and Karnatik inusic in his Siyle of 
playing. Naturally there are iniluences of taal also. Panditji has Sascissatian 
abnut taalas — su he has camposed various compositions on different sew 
talas, in fact this style has been adepted from laba Alauddin. 


Anoller contribution of PL. Ravi Shankar is adoption af *Sawial-Jawah’ 
syster: with Tabla, from Karnatik music. When he first perfumed this 
before audience, he had to face a lot of criticism. But he succed te establish 
the systein in Nort Tidian Classical Music which ig a very common practices 
today. 


Playing Bandish trom any beal or maatraa of the Taal is another fascination 
af Panditji. One example for his style is in Raag Bhairavi — 
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fSa - + Pal - Ni Da Pa | Ga PuPu Ma Cia | Ke fla ReSa? 
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His world tour with his brather had a vast impact an tus playing. Pacndinga 1s 
very particular avout the limitation of presentation, Limitation od time -- ie. 
not to play 4 raga for such a lang time so that the same phrases ere repetes: 
again utd again. Which taa. is suitable io which rapa so thal the *rase” Gf the 
raga Tomains tack -- this sense af cumpaciness was ihe result or Western 
influence. 


LO 


Apart from this he has done a lot of development in mis instrument itself 
whieh is geven in detail it the ‘Physical development of the sitar instrument’ 
chapter. 


NIKI. BANERJEE : 


From the very beginning of his recital PL Nikdil Ganeriee used to 
spellbound his bisteners. Each and every note ef the raga he chose were 
enliven by him. His systematic approach Jixe Dhrupad, tong meends vith 
‘aans” dike Rabah or Sursringer cast spell on the listeners. Jie look cute a 
couple af minutes ta camplete the first part af alan. Making cowslers of 
swvaras fron diflerent anales(mainty fram manda saptak} he ugerl to merge 
with ‘Sa’ of Madhyu Saptak. 


After eslublishing the Sa note he used to reach upte the vadi swara of that 
particular rapa und then again went hack to mandra and then ali mandra 
saptak. The third part of his alap used to be very exciting ws fe used to creat 
‘sambads” of different moles from different sapluks and made aesthelic 
Combi nates. 

Sa was the main focus of the antara pari. Relating tras nuke wilh olber note 
and creating new combinations every moment he would finsl ihe antaca 
peaatior. 


The next 10-15 minutes were the timing for ¥ilambi Jad tellowiag the 
Dhrupad und mingling Khayal gayaki inte i. Unis adds dillerent ‘chhanl’. 
‘Layakact’ ete. with che help of krintan, ehasit. ;aimjame-krintan, aud lal 
gamaks and overall with meend. The drut Jod portion was designed with, 
different speedy bales and chand. 


The Last portion is ‘jhala’. This is covered with ‘Taarparan’, ‘Thank Jhala’, 
‘ta Jhala” and some Vislaars. In the range of three octaves le usec to pley 
jhala and fimish wilh a long ceend. 


li wa: his nature — if he played an alap —jed- jhala with all its parts ~ shea 
the pat should weneratly be in some other ragas. And the taal was serected 
according to the nalure of the raga. The expression of the gals varied 
ancording Lo te tabla player's tempenunent af playing. Natuially bascish of 
the sme raga used to pel a new and fresh appearance in every performance. 


Itt 


The gat partion was based mandy on ‘Khayal ang’ though the lramewark 
was Cone wath ‘tacutralkari wee’. He preferred to pluy in ati — vilam nit lava. 
iat Madhya and drut vilambits were also been played by nim with ease he 
has added ala pang vistaar, taan with different alankaar and different chhand 
inclucing ‘aad’, ‘biad' and 'luad* lava. He has well followed the speciality 
of *‘Meerkhand or Khandimeru” taan. 


In drut Vilambit, apart from varicty of taanes he used to shew Use inter 
relation between Taal and star music through “Saath Saneat® anc ‘Aun - 
Atagata’ sarn. 


Madlya luya is analher fascination of Pi. Nikhi. Banerjoe. There were 
diferent sn speed of Madhyaluya -— Like ‘ati Miucdiva laya’, ‘ioadhyalasa’ and 
‘drut Madhya Jaya’. Vhe drut porugn was alwayas a surprise tar tne 
audience. In every scesion he uged to eifta new bandisa in drut gai. Another 
great contribuuion of him was to play Tarana in drut laya. With gushes of 
taanas and todas he finished this portion and proceeded towards Ihala. This 
nortion was fikked with jayakari in jhala, ulta jhaila, and nol-vant wiih 
lavakari in att drot jhala. Finaily i was brought to an and with a skilful 
Tihat. 
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INDORE. VEENKAR GHARANA: 


Barbe alt FHAH 


BURG Bla 
STURT] 


gab Feap Lavak pass Menlo BHat Aare ait 
Sheba Sa CMEC Ray (STLEDATS (aT, OF] 


CHT anDay CrEER a 


JaF aa rakt Yr So RHA Waal AUP ERS EE 
fSTabee. Te ' [SOM (STANT 
WEEMAL SEER AS” 


gout Hat, Para Har 
thE] 
pal TA} SET aby 


Junvin Khainsecr) ) 


Dpipael 


The great maestro of veena playing, Ustad Bande Ali Khan has spent most 
of hit professional lite in Indore, He was ap appointed as the cowit musician of 
Maharaja Shivaji Rao Helkar during the 3° and 4 quarter af 19" century. 
During this wire he had one veerkar student Muraad Khan, He was also a 
resident of Indore. Later on Ustad Bande Ali hud many students — bul most 
of them were vocalists, 


According to Dilip Kumar Mukhopadhyay, Bande Ali had ondy one Veenkar 
tude — Murad Khan “hough Ginalakanta Roy Chow y has viven the 
name of Jamaluddin as his other Veenxar student’). Later on Murad Khan 
also developed his own ‘sisya mandali’ in Indore. They in turn taught ten 
spouses or students and carried on the Veenkar traditions. yet the nacne at 
dhe tradition is still followed as ‘Indore Veenkar Crharana’. 


"Aba wiya Sangect Kosh’ -A.K. Roy Chowdher- 


i? 


Hanie dy (his is 4 Guru-srsyi.” parunpara. A specioliy abot ihis chayana is 
is compeeely live Irom Senia qualiges, as none of the veena or sitar plavey 
HH thus pharana teck calim fram any Sea meesiza Bande Ali isssecl was 
nat Gained fran! ay Senig Expert. Crradualix, the modern successor of 
Bande Ah, Ustad Abdul Halim Jaffar Khan developed a new style uf sitar 
playing which is now famous a3 ‘Jaffur Khani Banj', 


hMaestroes of the Tradition : 


—-. 


stad Bande Ali Khun : 


Ustad Bande Alt Khan was bom in the music place Kirana. He took his telim 
of Dhrupad from Ustad Baitam Khan, his maternal uncle who was an 
inhabitant of Kirana, but his ynusical training was from Vrindavan Sangect 
Kendra, Bande ali's dhrupad training was from Gairam Bihan, but he learnt 
Yeena playing hintself May be he was ingeteed by some Master but le did 
wot take any lalim from anybody, Sull fas mastery over vind vhating was 
powelful enguph 10 initiate a new lradition. 


Acvording to some scholars bands Alt Khan learrct Yeens from Miriaal Shah 
of Tansen’s daughter's lineage. Rut accarding to the hisinrical incidents hath 
afihem had age difference of two generations. Nirma. Shab spest lis old 
days tn Reva, Jhansi, and sometimes in Lucknow and Varanashi. And Dance 
All spent his early years with his maternal uncle at Delhi. Even if they had 
met for sometime. no question of ‘taalan’ arises because of lnivied time 
span. Bande Ali was famous in North India for his mastery aver Vina 
playing and execeflent tonal quality. 


Murad Khan : 


Like is guru Bande Ali Khan, Murad Khaw also had mastery dee. vin 
playing. He was an inhabitant of Indore, He has learnt veena paying from 
his guru in this place. Murad Khan was famous in Indere for Ins 
performances in different programs of Music Centres aid ‘Guns Samaj’. He 
was the ony successor of Bande Ali Khan for vina playing. He nad four 
students of vina playing — Babbu Khan, Lact, Mazid and Ravub Al. Murad 
Khan spent his late days in Pune. 


Rajai AJL: 


Kalo Ali was tamous dor hig vocal recitai Fle was an excellent K)sacal 
anger. le had is taalim tor vocal maste from his father Moat 14 lrair. ble 
was more focused in vecal nusec than as a vina player. He used co periorm 
Khayal in Darbar and ving in “Gharanadar’ vatherinus. 


Mazid Khan: 


Student of Murad Khan, Mazid Khan was famous as veenkar. He ape Ais 
life in Indure only. He was a pood sitar player tac. 


Latif Khan: 


Latit Khan was the brother of Mazid Khan and student of Ustad Nbucud 
Khan. fle was a veenkar anc he taught his son Muhammad Khan. 


Tuhammad Khan: 


Sluhainmad Khan, son of Latil Khan, was a veenkar with bis favieer'’s 
training. He was marrivd 1 Inayat Khan's dauchter Nasiran Bik: Ils sor 
Rais Khar i 4 famous statist of inedern time. 


Kats ‘Khan : 


Fle is one of Lhet mest pifled musicians today. 
Though born in india, he followed the dictates of 
his heart. marricd wa Paxislani singer, Bilgecs 
Khanum, and setiled in Pakisian. Ustad Ruts 
han belongs to an uninterrupted ine of great 
slassical musicians since the 14" century. He was 
barn iy 1049 He started training at a very tender 
ape, dider the tutelage of his father, sitar maestro 
Ustad Mohammed Khan. At the age of 5, ne pave 
his Geet coneen at the Sunderbai Hail, in a 
command pertarmance by the tovernor, Sur 


ho 


1 a- 1 . r . 
Maharaja Singh. At the age of 16, ne was seleeted to represent India at the 
Intemational Youth Festival in Warsaw, where he wor the gold medal and 
first prize. 


Rais Khan has thrled live audiences around the warld, wiih lis cusical 
penis and skill. He has alsa enioved a relatively short-lived po. high: 
successful filin tousic career, playing backpround music for more than ta 
lhurefred Clans. He holds a record for the Jongest oninterrijted sitar recital, al 
Delle. Te played cuntinuously lor L& hours even though his liners hac. 


Ustad Rais Khan is net only a stlar viroso, he 1s alse an aceampoumncd 
vocalist. At the end of his recials, be charms his listeners wit sen 
melodious voce, demanstrating how closely related vocal anc wis osnenta! 
TORIC Is, 


Abdul Halim Jaffar Khan: 


Abdul Halon taflar Kenan was grourmed by hig father Ustad Jaffar Khan. 
According to him his art has alse been influenced by Rajah Al) Khan, 
Amanal Khan and Jhande Khan - the other maestrocs of Indore Veenkair 
eharani. 

As a child Abdul Halim Jaffar 
Khan heard Ustad Garkat Al Etan 
sing. Ife was tuuched by the 
msosy of his Pahadi Dhunn 
which was considered by him as 
an enchanting of a fglkish tune. He 
nas later incorporated this inte thie 
Hindustan) (Classical wiusic, Elving 
it othe lormalisue treatment of 
Jafiarshani Gaal. 


Ustad “Abdul Halim Jaffar Khan . 
himself does not lay much emphasis on gharacia, According to him there ts 
ony one universal pharana for music: Swar and Laya — note and tempo. The 
inodern Medias Radio, T¥, Cassetees and CTs have made the music of all 
Ghuranas readily available io anybody. Any musician can listen to them and 
abeork any pari or be influenced by therm, So music today cane be 
confined in the restrictions af a gharana, This way, Carnatic Music syster is 
Toore sciendifec, which dows not have a charana system. 


Ihe has interacted wath other mesic from Western, Carnatic, Fels, )inc 
Frm asic and assimilated theiz ideas, [lis greatest cantributien in che Gell 
Of sitatomusic is the doundery of Jalferkhant Baaj’+ which acearding 1 hia 
iz d slrong dinpring of Vecnikiv Glarana tn techniques like ‘chapla ang’, and 
“Ulta nivel. Ele as alad conterbuted in opening up fe sitar ta varied 
influences. de has revived lost ragas like Shyam Kedar, Champakali, 
areslowarl, Hijaaj and Fargana. [le invented new ragas like Chakradhun, 
Kalpuna, Madhyami etc. 


He has made some Carnatic ragas iike Latangi, Ranakungi, Khuraharapriva, 
Manavati, Cranamurthi ete. popular in sitar performance with a Hindustani ar 
rather Jatlarkhani approach, 


He has also played with Jazz musician Dave Grebeck, and wath guitarist 
Julian Bream, One of the characteristics of this baa 1s *eche® - a tevbirique 
derrved from Western Polyphoani and harmenics, and adding song speciality 
of An doostani -- which is blended in Alap portion. [n certain ravas he plays 
on tw strings ainvalianeoushy tthe “Baaj" string and the ‘Judi’ to produce 
the ‘chord effect’ popular in eniter. Applications of all these technigques are 
done taking care of tite essence and purity of) lindustani raga. 


Abdu} Halim Jaffar Khan has played sitar in Hindi tilms like ‘Anuarkals’, 
‘Mupkal - ¢ — Azam’, “Ihanak jhanak Payal Baje* ete ender rousic directors 
like Vasant Desal, C. Ramachandra, Madan Mohan, Naushad etc. 


Juncin Khan: Son of Ustad Abdul Halim Jaffar Khan, Jengin ig the 
present descendant of this gharana, Continuing with the style of nis Jather he 
has alleady established himself as an artist. 


Sitvlistee development; 


Since it is a veenkar gharana ~ sustenlion of notes is the Basic teclupque 
followed by the aniscs. Right irom the alap portion improvisauon, o7 the 
basis of the notes ofa particular taza, is followed. Techniques tie kunt ta 
combination of haniinering and meen) are used Lo sustin the moles to vie 
exten possible. 


Te claborate the raga further Jod is iatradueed. Previoushs this Tod perc: 
wis accompanied oy ithla. But the moaden cescendants lave counted char 
and tabla ig naw anteaduced from Vilanibit only. Vis is tie pertian where 
mest oF the technical alankacs (ornaments) are witraduced like - Zamesuna, 
Khalka, Gada(sinail type of Criasecl), Murki, (chhatlcambinalcon of Murki 
and k bathe — Cra Ae Na Rel, Gihasect, Meend, Kan, Garnak etc. 


Uhe Gral is introduced alter the Fod. Two paris of ¥ilambit gat — Sthan and 
Amara arc established wilh vistaar and taan, The Dre gat has all threes parts 
- Sthan, Manjha and Ardara. lhis part provides an apening vo: che tahla 
gluver tu demunstrate his anorovisalion skills. 


End part is the Jhaba. fn this tradiien there is only one jhala portion in the 
whole raza portion — ie. the hake at lhe end fer itis pertian the Thonk Jala 
Ls favourite of coaimy arusts in clus tradition, 


SITAR TRADITIONS OF LUCKNOW 


Lucknow isa hasterically rich city. The city of Nawab Waited All Stat has 
beer the heme aft inmumerakee Siar macslras. Yn ihe history af the 
deve'upneat of silar alsa, this city occupies un important place because of 
Chulant Ruea Khan who enriched the baa} with his inceeastcon of the 
Razakhana Cat Cdrut wali. Many other popular silar experts’ mutie such as 
Pyat Khan, Jafar Khan, Haidar Khan, #asit Khan and Outubuddaula 
ete. are Coucid in Abdu? Halim Shares write up. 


‘Mahaikhune Shabi° of Wapd Ali Shah wives reftrenees of sitar avhoal ol 
lLuckiow, which he has esiilished. Under Silar Wawa Kurup AY. Kian - 
Wald Ali learnt for many years and got proficiency in the subject. Wajid Alt 
was co impressed by his mastery aver the instrument Lhat he kas appointed 
him co his darbar and compared him with Baiju Gawra and ‘Varnsen. Kutub 
Al) was a versatibe artist, a [ire Sinwer, 4 ered. sitarist, a poet and gond gir. 
Ite bas alsa mentioned (Ghulam Mohammad, his san Pule Khen and 
Mlehendi Hasan as well-koown sitarist of his time. 


Anolice silar macsira wii enriched sitar -hal By composing eats hased an 
feht classical hwinels- Nawah Hashmat Jang Bahadur, 2 disciple ol Pyar 
Khan of the Senia Traditians. These gaits were classed uncer “Purab haa‘ 
and bacume very popular in Wajid Ali Shah's court. 


listublishment of the Bhatkhande College al Lucksow brought about 
chamres in the plavinu style of sitar. Basivally ab was an iieroging oat 
different artists and their styic of playing. We mel the names and vorirsbutien 
of Dhravatara Joshi (Seni Traditiend, Wstd. daniel Plussain Klan este. 
Yusuf Al; Khan and Ustad Ilyas Khan. 


Shri Thhruvatara Joshi was a discipre of (std. Inavat Khan i sitar and 
Wstd. Faiyaz Khan in vocal. He bus also received: taalins trot other maestros 
tike Sadiq Ali Khan, Vilayai llussain Khan and others. Atber serscng several 
years in Bhatkhande Music College, Lucknow he became Deputy Chie) 
Producer of Akasheani, New Delhi and later on tool up a past in Vishas 
Bharsti Unversity, Sariniketan. He was one of the seven Uistingished 
schalars hangured in March 1947 during the Rhatkhande College Centenary 
celebralicn. 

Ustad Hamid Hussain Khan was the vrandsan of Usted Suwaliya Khaa of 
Farukhabad aod had received training for: the great Ustad Pyar Rhad uf 


seniya Gharana. Pyar Khan. the Ustad of Newsl Wajed Ali Shah. had keen 
an accomplished Vina arid sarcde maestro besides being a eieal commeser 
und Ghrupediva, [lamid Hussain, wha was rained in sitar by bis lather 
Tutan Khan and uncle: Turab Khan, was appointed senna crvefesser of 
Enstreamental Music in the Bhatkhande College. Luckey in 1928. de was a 
aood gure and a pitied commpuscr ol Khayals, sitar ats and devouoenal songs, 
He wrote many buoks among whieh “Asli Taleem Sitar? in wea velumes las 
been published by abu Kermechacanial Anaees. of “ariabad. Lar kia, 


Ustad Hamid UWussany was an authoriy ao the theoretical as wel; as 
practical aspects Of the sar. Io this hook he has presented ais uf tlic 
musical treasares sloted in lus memory, and many insirastions fo. snar 
atudenls. The books cout $0 guts in different rapus. [le has arooned 
many students from all aver North India and taught them the promer “Seniva 
Tantrakart’ stwoc. 


Usid. Weasef Ali Khan{ 1887-1962) was not only a we.l-knowr sitar maestro 
at dis time, but a typically colourtud personality of Lucknow whe lived Lon 
enduch ta witness the last flickering glory of Lucknow. He wus a typical 
Lucknow. by matuners and was called ‘a cotwise dictionary of music and 
nuisicians’, Tle was trained under Azam Khan fa disciple of Jaipur Vainix 
ittnal Shak) ara his sons Abdul thant Khan and “Turawsvat Bhar. 


Yusuf Ali belonged to the Seniya Gihayana. tle has performed at many places 
in India and abroad, in ATR and other conferences. Fle has alsa demansiratid 
the art of sitar making which he had learnt from bis father Bhondu Bhan 
who was a famous sitar maker of Lucknow. Yusuf Ali worked as a slalt 
artist oF Akashvani, Tucknow for same time and was a stall of the 
Bhatkhande College. He was awarded Padmasree in 1958, Saiseet Matak 
Akademy avard and many other honours in prestigious coupetitiars acl in 
‘Rivarats’. Among his disciples were ois sons Md. Ismail fa stalf artist of 
AIR, Lucknow), Rahat All, Jaffar Khan (migrated w Pakistan) and most 
well known was Lslad Ilyas Khan, the younger son of Sakhawat Ostad. 


Ustad Ilvas Khan was a popular sitar artist of Lucknow, a dedicated teacher 
ef the Bhatkhande College where his tather had servec tovally for many 
decad-s. Ilyas Khan used ta perform and give training te a large nunber ot 


pupils. 


In the present days due to Bhatkhande Music College, the Akashvan and 
Doordarshan, quite a larve number of boys and curls have been learaing to 


plawoon ‘the star, ]n recene years, however, 10 outstanding artist has emerged 
ngecko 
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SITAR FRADITIONS IN BENGAL. : 


In the history at Bengal, Silar as a sole instrimert came in vogue around te 
7" decade af the 19" cenuury. Befove that, during varly ES" eentury. this 
instrument was used cnainly in archestral pieces of as accompaniment ta 
vocal music in *“Akhdal Caan’ (folk type of Bergal). This gaan used to aave 
intieite orchestral imusic as an integral purl of it Sitar was one of the 
essen lal instruments on such occasions. The Chinsurah Akhdai group used 
this | rstruiment, which was played by Madhay Chandra CHhosh, who was 
Farmicuis as a sitar player. But it is nor known whether he played silar in sole 
form. 


SO fit its known, sulo sitar playing was practiced in Bengal in thice 
different paces: Dhaka, Vishoupur and Caleutta, Later on twa othe: 
tradiuens also got highlighted. Bur they could net make their pavement 
smoolh after 3-4 oeneralions and remained as dead traditions. e.g Pathsk 
Tradrion, Runaghat sitar tradition etc. 
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Ou af all the centres in Bengal probably Dhaka was the aldesl. Being the 
capital of the Mughals for a long time, Dhaka was fortunate to have a foc 
of musicians in search of Royal patronage. Thus many vocalists and 
instrumentalists came to Dhaka and enriched! the musical atmosphere there. 


Shasta Sami and Misi: Cature af Bengal iocoh the Ages Chhaya Chancerjent ated, 


[Ii 


Ide Jest name knew oul a sitarist ane uneichar ab ihe oldest sitar ehasaci 
af Rergal, Dhaka Gihurana, is Wancharandas ebay. Bul netting is Knows 
about his guru parampara ar slyly. He was born arouad ihe sad uf 28" 
centuty arkl became famous as a silar player in the early part wl 3) cectary. 
He was invited Lo stay and phiy sitar in the eourt af the then Nawab ut 
Dhak, estublishtng the first prafessianal sitar family ot Ohalka 


Hancharun Das” son Chaitanya Dag was groomed by his father. lle became a 
well nown silar player of Obaka. Gurudas learnt under Tirgi. Pagal, a 
lamunur name ofthat time, Chaitanya das irsined his sen Rutan Was. ble mas 
iained Rupal Das. The most famous sitarist among the Dias famiy was ais 
son Bhagawan (Chandra Das sitart (]822-1931) Apart frain his father and 
ather family ameunbers, he alsu learnt from Sibu Pagal, Mingu Pagal. 
Humibabu, Hyder Khan ane “Mubarnnad Khan. He hus trained many students 
viz. Indramohandas, Shyamechandra Das, Hafiz Khan, Jyotish Chandra 
Chauchury, Zamindar of Bhawarupur and others. 
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After Chaka, Calcutta became [ginous as a centre of sitar. The first known 
solo sitar player was Ashutosh Deb (Satubabu)., Tle was a millionaire ard 
leatned] situr inethodecally toe become an eminent sitaria. Pls euru was Baca 


Khan (not Chula Raza, lhe inuevaler of Ravakhani gals} who was a 
taletied and famous situr player. Rava Khar alse tained many more 
Mudents in Cakeutta. Satubaby trained his own ephew Alulchandra Maitre 
and Jaler placed him under bis quru’s talim. Atel Chandra aroomed 
Ci ehandes Adbya, Details ahout their playing siyles are nat much 
availehle, 
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Ramacharan Siromon Bhatcacharva’s [amily and students from Kanaghar 
was known for its special techniques of playing shar, The root of this 
wharana was laid by gurus from Sent Parampara. In this parampara, lomrae 
Khai Seni Ginnovator of Surbatiar) gave talim to Ghulam Muhammad [21 
Surbahar. Ghulam Muhammad taughi kis son Sajyad Muhaminud, «whe 
trained Munammad Khan. Both Sajjad Muhanad und Muhaninad Khan 
came to Caluutha together. Sajjad spent a few years in Pathuriaghata 
‘Thaktebact. Bamacharan learnt under Muhammad Rhan wietnedically ard 
also trom Sajjad very briefly at the Thakurbari. Banachsran’s other gurus 
were both instrumentalists and vecalists. Ahmad Ail Kran Khavalia, Basal 
Rohan and Kasim’ Alt Khan Seo, Jadu Bhatta, Diljanbur arul tikwaris Khan 
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from whom Fe oollected many ‘chiges’, bandishes and rare cagin. His 
lechniqne in playing sitar and surbahar wis dkieupud oriented in metnacica! 
elaboration of ragas and he used tebe aecantpanicd by paldhavep. De guid 
his son tendranith ()RV-1496) thoreueily on stlar and surpahar. 
Uitendranath settled in Calewta, reeciving a reydy weleame tram the 
conmogseues there. His disciples were Satyendra Kumar Mkitla. Paceki 
Flalder, Lleritiar Dati, Vlenendranath Saurvai, meinbers of the Mauer famils 
ang bis own son Laksman({]915-1954). Fle was extraordings!h lalested and 
specialized in the sitar oniy. He has mastereé varies and rare ravas 
callected by him aoe bis Cerelathers. Unfortunatly, be dive earhs. wheres bie 
was amily 39) pulling an enc be the sitar bradilion of tats family. lbut ie bees 
lefl disciples eg. Aparesh Chandra Chattopachya,. Amiva Ghose 
Chattopadhyay, Ashim Kumar Datta, Paresh Acherve, Shailen Ges, Saatesh 
Kuumur ‘sur and Harendranath Det. | 
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¥ishaupur Gharana of Sitar and Surbahar 
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Vishiupur gharana origiiated about 250-300 years back at Vishnupur, a &-b 
divigon town, in Bankura district of West Mengal Vre ruber of that eva was 
Vir Raghunath Sahu, the Mallah king. He went to Prelai and invited (stad 
Gahadue Khan (ol Yansen’s family} Ge Vishouper and horoured ‘Wier ay court 
musician. From his disciple’s lineage the Vishnugur Glharane intiaicd. His 
first disciples were Cradadhar Chakravarty and Ramseran Bhatiecharya. 
They have trained Ananialal Bandyupachyay (fuvier of CGescswer 
Bandopadiivayy. Jadu Bhatia (he was entitled as ‘Taosen el Reagel 3. 
Kshetramehan Goswenl {inventor of Dandamatrik svarlig ar netation 
ayateia}, Radhika Prasad Cioswam: eic. Sazzad Mirhamcned, the sun at 
Muhemimad han and grand sen of Ghulam Mehamniad Khas alse settled 
down in Vistinupur. He has tratned Nilmadhay Chakraverdy, wera was tie 
leacher of Ramprasanna Bandyopadhyay. Ramprasanna Rancvopadciyes hed 
a number of scholarly students, viz. Gopeshwar RBandyopadhvay (bhrotrer', 
Joeesh and Ashes (suns), Satyakinkar Bandyopadhyay (nephew, Gok.l wag 
(students ott. Radhika Prasad Gioswuii iained up Girija Shankar 
Chakravarty, Mute Gopal -- zamindar of Ciohardanga, &.M).Taeecre and 
ethers. Ashes TGandyopadhyay’s pupil Ranahir Roy was expert ir sre]. 
satyaiinkar Bandyopadhyay, himsel{ was an Jastrumentalist, bur lis sons 
Amiva Ranjan, “lanoranjan, hillaranjan and Mihar Renjan seers cat! 
veréed in vocal music. Gokul Nag on the other banc. trained his son Menilal 
in ilar and surbahar. bis dawelier Mila Nag is ar upecimnne sitar plaver 
roy, 


STALWARTS OF VISHNUPUR GHARANA : 


SLlohsinmad Kinaw ; Muhammad Khan was ibe son ol ahuiam 
Muhammad Khan of Luckiow. A pendwoed Rin 
and Surbauhar player Mehammac Khan was a 
inusiclan in the state of Garbardanga, abuur 35 
miles orth West of Calewia, 


Sajjad Muhammad: Sajjad Muhammad lived under the outrunane of Sir 
S.M..Tacore’s brother Raja Jvtindra Mohan Tagore 
and had a wide impact in Bengal in both sitar and 
aurbahar playing. [ie was known Jar playing 
dhrupad alap on the surhahar and Turao haa gals 
un the sitar, Satyakinkar Bandyonadhyay used to 
riay pats in sitar, composed by Sanad Munarunad, 


According, to kia Sanad Muhammad specialized 
in Ure use of kruntan amd used it requentiy in his 
Playing, 


Ramprasanna Bundyopadhyay: son af Anantaial Gancdyopedhyay, 


Ramprasanna  Barilvopadtivay was 2 
sidlwart oof  surbahar plaving. 9 Shri 
Satyakinkar Bandyapadhyay spoke of rim 
an a penius. He could play noise alap in 
surbahar. Also he had mastery over different 
ragas and had a unique creativiiy, Once 
Sarojini Naidu detained a train to listen at 
his surbabar playing in the railway statian of 
Bankura.’ He died in 4927. He could also 
Play many other instrumens, We learned 
Tahah, been, surbahar, sitar fren Sajjad 
Muhammad at the court of Maja Sandra 
Mohan Tagore at Pathuriashata hakurbart. 
He was probably the first sitar player af this 
gharana, lie was also he sour miesician af 
Kuchiakel and Tadajof in Gengal. Jo bis 
eredit, he has a number of Books vie 
‘STridanga Darpan’, “Vabla (arpan®. ‘liane 
Darpan’, ‘Sungeet Manjarcce’. 


Surendranath Bandyopadhyay: ile was the tlurd brether of Shr 


Ramiprasanna Bandyopadnyay from wren 
he has learnt surbahar playing. Reearging af 
his surbabar playing 15 sill sored wi Sangeci 
Natak Akademi uf Delhi. We hes sisa 
received an awartl fro: Rakendra Boagrat 
Sanucer Natak Akademy Calcutta ard also 
avaided Padmasree. A distinguisned 
vocalist and oa fine player of severat 
instruments. he was a coud musicivi ul 
Vurdhaman and Jatcr of Raja Jatndrs 
Mokan Tagore. 


Pernnaliitercics hich Dr. Aviva Sarman Handyopachyay Senet hatyak. har Banh paki 


Gopeshwar Bandyopadhyay: Secand Erather at Rampre sania 


sopesh Gandyopadhyary: 


Ashesh Bandyopadhyay : 


Candyapadhyay, Sh Cropeshs ar 
Bandyopudhyay. was a pret dhrupadiva 
fdhrupad sinuers) Vo give toendur to lies 
Trastery fis was awarded “Sarasvat: Semrili 
Puraskac’ in the year 1928, We was ue very 
woo ilar player and leat it tram 
Kamprasanna Gundyapaddvay. Slioct play eci 
records were available ol nis ser clayina. 
Hie was alse buneuwed with Cesikatans) fun 
Viswablirat! University, Sancicselan. Ihe 
aredt Waster of sitar sever played safar 
outside. He believed if peaple kriow am as 
@oshat player he would wot wer honeur as 
vocal. He fas applied the style at senbaiiar 
in sitar. Goncsnwar Bandyopadhyay, a court 
musician OF Bardhaman for abot 29 vers. 
waa closely related with the Tasore lacmiy 
ol Calcutta, He was a mernber areanveer af 
the AI) Gengal Music 9 (Assoieor 
Conference fold from March 28° ow 31" in 
Mic ovear 2947, las Undlan  mucssclans 
maricipated in the session. Lle was the 
autor ott wiiber el beoeks hike Sauce. 
Cieelinala’, ‘Sangeet lumar. 9 Crvly 
Prabeshika’ and “Sanpeel  Clianulrika’, 
Goapeshwar Bandyopadhyay wag the ediar 
ef the monty ineaarics “Anis. Sangeet 
and ‘Sangeet Bannan Pravesaixe”. Eh passed 
away on July 28, | YG3. 


He was the 3 son af Ramprasanna 
Bandvopadayay. He catried his fataer’s 
acyle in orivinal term. 


YounpeslL among the brewhe’s  Ashesh 
became the principal of Music Tepartment 
in Vishwabharati — Santinikeian He played 
sitar, surewuhar and wary. Rangbur Rey. the 
Famnicus esray player was his stualeer. 


Satyakinkar Bandyopadhyay:He was the nephew of Ramprasanna 


Gokul Nag : 


Bandyopadhyay and Gopeshwar 
Bandyopadhyay. His training also started 
irom these two stalwarts. He has learnt sitar 
from 3 Gopeshwar Bandyopadhyay. He 
himself was very talented, Satyakinkar used 
lo play alaap in sitar following the style of 
surbahar, Though it was mostly in Dhrupad 
style, still Veen ang or Baaj also influenced 
him. He had inborn talent in sitar playing. 
He used to play a type of chord — which was 
a speciality of him — it was played tn 
combination of 3-4 strings. But he did not 
perform in any program. He used to sing 
Dhrupad, Khayal as performer, but not sitar, 
though he was dynamic and talented. He 
could easily play pakhawaj, tabla, and esraj. 
Later on none of his sons continued the sitar 
tradition. Satvakinkar Bndyopadhyay used 
to play sitar with two fingers of right hand. 
This style was continued by him following 
the Been ang. He was a learned person and 
was honoured with the post of Dean, Faculty 
of Music in Rabindra Bharati University. 


Son of Govinda Nag and grandson of 
Bauridas Nag — Gokul Nag was a talented 
student of Shri : 
Ramprasanna 
Bandyopadhyay. 
He is the person 
who has brought 
changes in the 
style of playing. | 
Instead of two 
fingers’ striking he 
has modernized the system into single finger 
stroking in his gharana. 
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Manilal Nag : 


Shri Gokul Nag used to live in the 
‘Zaminder badi’ (house of the zaminder) w 
teach the children Vocal music and sitar. He 
had mastery over many instruments viz. 
Beena, Surbahar, Esra), Sitar, Sarod, Tabla, 
Tablataranga, Harmonium,  Jaltaranga, 
Naastaranga, Kashthataranga{made of 
wood) etc. so the famous dancer Pt. Uday 
Shankar requested him to play in his troop. 
Gokul Nag visited many places in India with 
the troop. But his father did not permit him 
to go abroad. So he had to leave the troop. 
He has taught many students among whom 
his son Manilal’s name is noteworthy. He 
died in 1983. 


Born in Bankura town in Bankura district of 
West Bengal on 16" a 
August, 1939, Shri ; 
Manilal Nag was the 
blessed son of Shri 
Gokul Nag. Manilal 
started learning 
music at the age of 5 
or 6, under his 
father’s guidance. = 
He started with | = “tre 3 
vocal dhrupad , dhamar and songs ull his 14 
years of age. Later on due to some problem 
in his vocal chord, he concentrated mostly 
on sitar and surbahar playing. 


Manilal Nag has participated in many music 
concerts e.g. National Program of AIR, 
Radio Sangeet Sammelan and many other 
radio programs. He has played in most of all 
the major Music Conferences throughout 
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Pathak Family of Bengal andl Darbhanga of sitar and surbabar 
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History of Pathak tradition : 


The Pathak gharana goes back in time at least six generations. Although 
there is no evidence, they believe that their musical and may be also their 
family heritage, goes back to Gopal Nayak, a veena player from the 12" 
century. Most members of the gharana are dhrupad singers, veena players or 
sitar and surbahar players. The history of Dhrupad singing is important to 
note,as it also influenced the style of playing on sitar and surbahar, 


Some Masters of the tradition : 
Rameshwar Pathak : 


the most famous sitar player of 
Darbhanga, and one of the 
leading sitar players of his time, 
was the early 20" century 
Rameswar Pathak. He ts said to 
have learned from Basat Khan, 
who had moved to Bihar after 
living for sometime with Wajid 
Ali Shah in Calcutta, or from 
Basat Khan's son Muhammad 
Ali Ahan. Rameshwar Pathak 
played in both the Purab and | 
Delhi styles and his style and technique had a significant impact on 29M 
century sitar music. 


Balaram Pathak : Pt. Balaram Pathak was born 
in 1923 on the 5" of November in Bodh Gaya, 
Bihar. He became the court musician of the 
Maharaja of Kashim Bajar, in West Bengal at a 
very early age. His personal style is recognized 
by many collegues and his contribution to 
classical music with his composition and 
introduction of mew ragas like Latangi, | 
Sanmukhpriya gives him a special place in the 
history of sitar. 


Lay 


In 1989 he was awarded with the Sangeet Natak Academy award for his 
contribution to Indian music. Beside his eldest son Ashok, he has three other 
sans Cramad [vocal], Vinod [tabla] and Vinay |composerharmonium) who 
are carrying forward with his tradition. 


Ashok Pathak : 


The eldest son of Balaram Pathak, 
Ashok is the focal point of the 
tradition. He mastered the sitar and 
surbalar style of his father and 
developed it some more. He was born 
in 1949 in Bodh Gaya in Bihar. Since 
1983 he is living and working in the 
Netherlands. In 1991 he received the 
International Man of the Year’ award 
trom Cambridge in recognition for his 
service to music. 


Sivle of Pathak tradition : 


The sound of the Pathak-style 1s very soft and smooth. The sharp resonating 
sounds, so typical for the sitar, are much softer and are more round, like a 
human voice. The clear sound and the treatment of meend in the Pathak- 
gharana are easy to recognize. 


There are some adjustments on the instrument. Balaram Pathak started to 
change little things on his sitar, He worked out his ideas together with his 
sitar-builder Hiren Roy. Very important is the extra third bridge at the end 
on the neck of the sitar. Now the upper strings are tied over two bridges 
which gives a longer sustain, even if the string is stroke softly. This is 
important, because the soft stroke is part of the style, but long meends are 
important toa, 

On the Pathak-sitar there is an extra string. Four strings are for melody, like 
the traditional sitar and instead of three chikari-strings there 1s an extra 
chikari, tuned in Sa to create a fuller sound. 


Two adjustments of minor importance are the little screws on the top [or the 
fine tuning of the chikari-strings and the extra fret on Re-komal. The 
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Jnavat Khan [Benegal ]uis sen Nilida Ranta [akin Oro. dhucy was ar aaa 
sitar player, 
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traine? fis two sens Shiri Vireoder Kumar end Shri Jitender Kenna. Pret 
Silaren anil Sart Meeh Ral Sharia beearme fumieus silarists under ts 
auudaice ov Shy Lasximar Das. Shri Ulender Kenic seas the lecteur. 
Ciurananak University. San. Meera Midan | uiar| thas learok sites [rem Ser 
hnsakband Sheet Stender Rumar and is twichinw as a senior lecturer ai 
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Ph. Rast Shanice fas sgecessers [ae Sirs Serahr Ratue. Sle Sac cles 
Bhoweik elo Wes. Sarahpt barca Ue chnister ob Shi Sher Ste 
avtio Lal a sitir mare dacluring company. Shri Surendea Bhawnik cin SH. 
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Other sitarists of Punjab are Shri Arun Mishra, son of Shri Shankar Lal 
Mishra, Shri Mannu Kumar Singh, son of Shri Laxman Singh Seen who was 
a tabla player and guru brother of Ustad. Allarukha Khan. 


Shahid Parvej, son of Ustad Aziz 
Khan, is a renowned sitar player. He 
is a resident of Hariyana, Ustad 
Shahid Parvez hails from the famous 
lineage of the Etawah tradition. He 
was initiated into music by his 
father, Ustad Aziz Khan and very 
soon made a name for him as a 
young performer, As a matter of hy ga RE 
fact, he gave his first public sitar recital at the age of eight. 


He received training in vocal music and tabla as well as the sitar and quickly 
established himself as a major attraction on the Indian Classical concert 
circuit, 

His playing is a perfect combination of gaiyaki ang (singing style) and 
tantrakari ang (instrumental style). 


Another name from Hariyana should be mentioned - Shri Ravi Sharma, a 
disciple of Debu Chowdhury, who is an inhabitant of Rhotak and flourishing 
sitar music in that zone. 


Shri B.D. Verma is a resident of Vanasthali, Rajasthan and is quite famous 


as a sitarist. Sitar music has flourished in many other cities of Rajasthan like 
Jodhhour, Jaipur ete. 
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CHAPTER 3 
SALIENT FEATURES COMMON TO BOTH 
INSTRUMENTS IN STRUCTURE AND APPLICATION IN 


PERFORMING MUSIC 


One of the basic tenets of performing music of any country, 
region, styles of performance, is definitely variety. Within a said 
parlance of the whole idea of performance the styles can be many. 
There is the classical, semi classical —within this vocal or 
instrumental or orchestra. Sometimes there is the combination of 
styles. There is the folk music, religious music to which the 
classical or semi classical belongs in our country and film music, 
music written for drama, dance dramas, the list is endless. The 
changing social scenario also plays a role in the development and 


mainly utility of music of the land. 


In this respect the study of classical stage music has many 
and a vast reach. The varieties that we find in this area are again 


innumerable. We can list a few under this category 
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3.1. Classical Music Concerts 


= Vocal 
= Instrumental 
=» Percussion ensemble 


* Orchestral (As we witness conducted in All India 


Radio) 
= Devotional 


Classical music concerts when generalised is understood to 
be a vocal concert. Here the role of both the Veena and Violin is 
varied. The Veena in current day practices is a solo Instrument. 
Whereas the violin is mainly an accompanying instrument. Having 
said these roles of all the musical instruments are ever changing. 
We have the solo violin concerts played by very efficient and 
talented artists very frequently. So much so, many violinists do 
away with playing pakkavadyas completely and only give solo 


renderings. 
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Figure 3.1: Vocal Veena concert 


Figure 3.2: Nithyashree 
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Figure 3.3 : Ranjani-Gayathri 


The reason for the variety of uses of all the classes of 
musical instruments is that the application of various components 
of a carnatic classical music is very dynamic in nature. The 
application therefore is as varied as the number of instruments as 
well as the number concerts. By the number of concerts | mean 
the way in which a concert is presented. For e.g. If a composition 
or compositions are repeated by the same artist or a different artist 
on the same stage with the gap in between concerts very less still 
the presentation will be different from the previous one. Let us say 
for 6g. a Veena player has presented Raga Simhendra 
Madhyama and a composition of Mysore Vasudevacharya-ninne 


nanmmitinayya in Misra chapu tala. On the same stage let us say 
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a second artist presents the same kriti in vocal, there can be a lot 
of variety even in such a case. Reasons are many. For 
argumentation | will only point out one, The Veena player will not 
perform neraval and does swaraprastara on the pallavi which 
begins on the sama eduppu and the vocalist does neraval on 
panngendrashayana at the anupallavi portion followed by 
swaraprastara, which will be on the anagata eduppu which will be 
enjoyed by the listeners although they have already heard the 
same raga and the same kniti on the same day. Why is it so 
enjoyable? Because the nature of music when presented on two 
differeraent mediums and in the two different beat patterns 
becomes really different from one another. Many of us have heard 


such contrasts on the same day during music festivals. 


Veena Performances on stage although rare are not very 
infrequent. Till recently we got to hear a Veena concert as a solo 
and with the support of a Mridanga or a Ghatam. Rarely other 
percussion instruments like morsing or khanjari were used. But we 
nowadays see many of the Veena artists employing the violin as a 


pakkavdya in line to that of a vocal recital. 


Figure 3.4 : veena and violin in musical concerts 
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Figure 3.6: Raja Rao 
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In this way we are witnessing changes in every realm of 
performances. They are as varied as the number of occasions they 
are held. For the last thirty or forty years we see the violin as a 
pakkavadya to vocal music in general.Before that there was the 
harmonium and sometimes the Veena as pakkavadya in the place 
of the violin in vocal concerts. The whole music scene now has 
become a giant melting pot of ideas in permutations and 
combinations. This is a good development as far as the art is 
concerned. There are many areas in which there can be more 
work done and more opportunities created and the cause of music 


held steadfast by these efforts. 


The Legendary players like Lalgudi Jayaraman or 
T.N.Krishnan have established the violin a s a solo as well as a 
pakkavadya bringing the instrument a dignity and purpose.(These 
are only two names mentioned. There are a whole lot of other 
brilliant violinists who belong in this group) We also see the violin 
as a group presentation. Of late we have concerts with twenty five 
violins, A hundred violins etc. For arguments sake we can decipher 
this any which way we want. But the main ingredient or the hero of 


a concert is the carnatic classical music. 
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Figure 3.7: Lalgudi Jayaraman 


Coming back to the subject of tha common factors of bath 
Instruments the main aspacts are - both belong to the stringed 
instrument family or the Tata vadya. The most common factor to 
both Is that these two belong In the chordophone division of the 
classification of Instrumetns.And that both these have one big 
difference which is that the Veena is a plucked and fretted variety 
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and the violin is bowed and plain fingerboard variety. But like most 
things about classical music, there is more than that meets the eye 
or in this cases the ear. Many of the stringed instruments in the 
bygone days used stretched strings. They were of different 


material ranging from grass to metal. 


The most common stretched stringed instruments which 
are in vogue today use strings made of steel or some such hard 
material. Many classifications about these instruments are a 
known factor among the players or listeners. We have to list the 


varieties here so as to put the roles of the two Instruments here to 


perspective. 


The chordophones or the stringed instruments are mainly of 


three varieties. 
® Stringed Instrument where the strings are plucked 
= Bowed Stringed Instruments 


« The struck or hammered Instruments. 
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KALA: VATI (TAMBURA) 


Figure 3.8 : Kalavati (Tambura) 


Some of the stringed instruments are played on open strings 
like the Tambura, Tuntina, Ektar and Gettuvadyam. And the rest 
like the Veena and Violin are played by stopping the strings. The 
most common aspects of Veena and violin in the realm of 
performance are the music. All the students at the beginning of 
learning music are taught the same lessons like Sarale varase, 
Janti Varase, Geethe, Vama, keertane and other compositional 
forms. The applications of the many compositions learnt are also 
to a large extent the same. This rule of course applies only to the 
melodious music. There are many other parts of this process 
which can run in differant diractions yet the music or the melody 
will remain constant. For e.g. when a classical music is being the 
main part of a concert we hear the Varnas, Keertanes, 


Devaranama, Daru, Tillana, Padams, and Javalis etc frequently. 
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1. Tamura with wooden shell and reat 
7 Bevengtringed Sitter. 3. Biter. 


Figure 3.9 : 1.Tambura with wooden shell and rest. 2. Seven 


stringed sitar 3. Sitar 


The said two Instruments, also being in the same arena 
present a concert in the prescribed general pattern, which is the 
Varna, Kriti, Raga —Tanam-Pallvi, shorter Tukdas like Ugabhoga, 


Viruttam, Devaranama, Tillana etc. When these same instruments 
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are employed in a different area such as a pakkavadya to a vocal 
recital ,the limits are that a violin can only follow the main artist 
who can be a vocalist, or an instrumentalist like a flute, Veena etc 
as the case may be. Whereas, if these same instruments are being 
used in an area of back ground music then the roles of both the 
instruments are very same. In other words the roles played are 
delightfully similar. We can hear the same note patterns in a 
background score from both the instruments. Even if another 
instrument is part of this, for e.g. Flute, the music remains the 


connecting factor between all the instruments. 


If for example background score for a Devaranama in 
Chittaranjani raga aditala is being recorded the following swaras 
can be played in between the charanas and in tums by all the 


melodic instruments 
p,dn,dp,mg,r srgm| p,dn,dp,|mg,rsrgm]|| 


These phrases included in the song in between the 
charanas or other areas like the run up or concluding parts give 
the vocally rendered song a beauty because of the difference in 
tonal quality although the notes or the raga may be the same. The 


quality of sound in both the instruments is very varied and distinct. 
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The violin generally is said to have continuity. The Veena cannot 
be having this attribute. But if one has heard the sounds of these 
insttuments when rendered with good preparation and with good 


amplification know that both are having their own unique beauty. 


3.2. Aspects of Violin Rendering - A Note" 


The south Indian violinist has mainly become an 
accompanist to the voice and not a soloist he plays on a lower or a 
higher pitch, the silver string being itself in the D sharp pitch or the 
G if the singer is female. So the posture caused on the bridge by 
the tension of the strings is lessened and the tone is lost and 
hence the artist is handicapped. It is this handicap, which has 
forced an artist to device the seven stringed violin with banjo 
strings(each string has next to it its octave and both are played by 
the same finger at the same time) so that he may not have to play 
above a third of the violin from its neck. Many violinists make also 
the mistake of thinking softness is synonymous with audibility even 
fo the audience sitting quite near. Their inattention in general to 


aesthetics and its appeal to the cultured mind, is simply shocking. 


1G.3.Ayyar in a lecture al Madras Music academy 
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The way in which the violin is handled in the squatting posture and 
against the chest decreases to a large extent the volume and the 
tone of the violin, as the back presses against the cloth and 
dampens the sound. Ordinarily as the melody is sung only in two 
octaves, the violinist does not play in the higher reaches of the 
violin. The utmost he does is use up to half of the string...e the 
octave of the pitch of each string, by the more advanced players, 
the cramped posture in which a carnatic musician holds the violin 
does not allow reaching the higher positions of the violin. All the 
above said issues become irrelevant on a modern stage as the 
sound system takes care of most of these problems. These same 
problems occur in a Veena concert also if enough care is not taken 
by the artists and the organisers in the various areas where the 


requirement of the Vadya is neglected. 


As the violin imported from the west and we in spite of its 
stay for over a hundred and thirty years in south India have and 
ought to take lessons from the European, as to bowing and 
fingering technique so far as they can serve the purpose of 
melody. It is no good, devising our own ways and not using the 


instrument to the greatest advantage. 
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Regarding the bowing and the right hand work, the Indian 

has still to learn how to use the bow, without scraping and 
scratching the strings which a fine ear feels so very harsh, and to 
use the whole bow. The tip of the thumb should rest at the base of 
the bow. Too much violinist experiment with positions and some 
may succeed in getting the full length even when holding position 
is not adhered to the traditional way. But it is important to 
understand the importance of the finger positions of a European 
violinist because the instrument was discovered in the current form 
by these Europeans and music was created in tune with the 


structure and technique of the said style of music. 


3.3. Paris Experiment 


(The problems in making of instruments and understanding sound) 


While studying the structural aspects of viclin | came across 
a study published in the “PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES”. This lately became known as the 
famous Paris experiment. Researchers in Paris brought together 
ten experienced violinists to perform on six modern violins and six 
made by Old Italian masters, including five by Antonio Stradivari. 


The musicians wore modified welder goggles to prevent instrument 
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identification by eye. When asked to compare and choose a violin 
to replace their own for a hypothetical concert tour, six of the 10 
soloists selected a modem instrument. A single new violin was the 


most-preferred of the 12. 


All the violinists asked to play were concert musicians of 
repute. They could easily tell in test conditions whether they liked 
the instruments or not,” “They couldn't tell if they were old or new, 
And for me, this implies that whatever it is they're looking for in an 
instrument isn't directly related to the age or for matter, the country 


of origin.” 


At the end of this experiment it was found that most 
musicians liked a said instrument which was or not the old variety 
built by masters of violin making like the model of Joseph 
Stradivarius. It is often debated among the buyers of a new 
instrument be it Veena or violin weather the “Nada* is good of a 
given instrument. Even in the regions of South India where Veena 
are constructed like Trichy, or Mysore there are a lot of different 
techniques in building a Veena. All the makers and the seekers of 
these Instruments are naturally only interested in the sound quality 
of a given Instrument. The westerners have a more scientific 


approach in making the violin as compared to that of Veena. This 
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does not mean that our jaykaras are less perfect. But ultimately the 
instrument is just a means of finding the perfect sound to express 


his or her music. 


The reason | discussed this particular experiment was to 
demonstrate the art of making Veena or violin is not a perfected 
one. It is an ongoing process. The Veena players for example all 
have varied needs on their instruments. There are the travellers 
Veena, self tuning Veena, dismantalable Veena etc. | am not 
discussing these radically modified instruments. Built there are the 
minor adjustments yet very important to a performer which are 
achieved with the help of Veena makers. 


E.g. there is one school of thought where the taara shadja is 
always tuned one katte less. It will stay to the shruthi closer to the 
kakali nishda. The argument of the makers is that while a player 
traverses towards the taara shadja because of the rapid movement 
of the left hand the string gets deflected and hence the* Tara s" will 
be of a higher frequency. This argument cannot always be true as 
many of us play the plain note which is the s without a gamaka. 
This is a case in point to show the shortcomings in the repairs and 


fretting of Veena. 
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As demonstrated above the Paris experiment makes a 
somewhat similar point. The fact that some players or they majority 
of the players chose a “modern” violin over the traditional Strad or 
other variety is proof that the players and the listeners have their 
ears tuned for “sound Quality’. This and other aspects in the 
making of instruments needs more scientific approach, and 
training as also improvisation in the building technique where an 
aspiring Veena learner as well as a performer is given the 
opportunity to choose a good instrument with the help of more 
informed makers rather than some non-informed purchases and 


not have to suffer a bad Instrument while learning or on stage. 


When we begin to compare and classify the aspects of 
music we come across myriad thoughts and we try to develop our 
own system to improve the area of our employment. This is only 
good if the reasons to go on this search are a valid and informed 
one. The performing music courses through the time without 
stopping anywhere. It is like wind. We are mere observers 
breathing this and keeping ourselves alive with the knowledge that 


classical music is divine. 


Classification of Indian Musical Instruments 


With the general background and perspective of the entire field of Indian 
Instrumental Music as explained in previous chapters, this study will now proceed 


towards a brief description of Indian Musical Instruments. 


Musical Instruments of all kinds and categories were invented by the 
exponents of the different times and places, but for the technical purposes a 
systematic-classification of these instruments was deemed necessary from the 
ancient time. The classification prevalent those days was formulated in India at 
least two thousands years ago. The first reference is in the Natyashastra of 
Bharata. He classified them as ‘Ghana Vadya’, ‘Avanaddha Vadya’, ‘Sushira 
Vadya’ and ‘Tata Vadya’.' 


Bharata used word ‘Atodhya Vadya’ for musical instruments. The term 


Atodhya is explained earlier than in Amarkosa and Bharata might have adopted it. 


References: 


Some references with respect to classification of Indian Musical Instruments are 


listed below: 


Bharata refers Musical Instrument as ‘Atodhya Vadya’. Vishnudharmotta Purana 
describes Atodhya (Ch. XIX) of four types — Tata, Avnaddha, Ghana and Sushira. 


Later, the term ‘Vitata’ began to be used by some writers in place of Avnaddha. 


. According to Sangita Damodara, Tata Vadyas are favorite of the God, Sushira 
Vadyas favourite of the Gandharvas, whereas Avnaddha Vadyas of the 
Rakshasas, while Ghana Vadyas are played by Kinnars. 


Bharata, Sarangdeva (Ch. VJ) and others have classified the musical instruments 


under four heads: 


' Fundamentals of Indian Music, Dr. Swatantra Sharma , p-86 
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i. Tata (String Instruments) 


li. Avanaddha (Instruments covered with membrane) 
lil. Sushira (Wind Instruments) 
iv. Ghana (Solid, or the Musical Instruments which are stuck against one 


another, such as Cymbals). 


4. As pointed out by Dr. Shringy and Dr. Prem Lata Sharma, Sarangadeva’s 
treatment of all vadyas in a single (separate) chapter is a distinct departure from 
Bharata’s scheme where Tata and Sushira are taken along with the chapters 


pertaining to Swara and others treated separately. 


5. Sangita Ratnakara gives another classification based on the function of the 
instruments: Sushkam (solo playing), Gitanugam (accompaniment to vocal 
music), Nrittanugam (accompaniment to dance) and Dvayanugam 


(accompaniment to both dance and vocal music). 


6. Someshvara in Mansollasa (twelfth century) says that the instruments enhance the 
beauty and grace of dance and music, and for this reason, they have a pre-eminent 


place in both dance and music. 


Vadyen rajte geetam ch nrityam vadyavarjitam!! 


Tasmadvadyam pradhanam syadvitnrityakriyavidho! 


According to him the instruments can be classified on the basis of number or 


kinds of strings (tantri bheda) and the manner of their performance. 


7. In Abu Raja’s, Ghunyat-ul-Munya (1374 A.D.), we find the use of the term Vitata 
in place of Avanaddha.’” According to Lalmani Misra, Vitata became popular 
during the medieval period. Later, it gave way to the classic term Avanaddha. 
But, Maharana Kumbha (1433-68 A.D.) in Pathyaratnakosha follows the earlier 


classification. 
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8. 


10. 


11. 


Sangita Damodara (Fifteenth century) classifies the instruments as Tata, Sushira, 
Avanaddha and Ghana which shows that writers of music treatises in Sanskrit 
continued to use the term Avanaddha instead of Vitata. The work explains that 
instruments in which wires or strings were used are Tata Vadyas, instruments 
made of bamboo etc. are Sushira Vadyas, the instruments covered by leather are 
Avanaddha Vadyas and those which resemble to cymbals, produce musical sound 


in tala, are Ghana Vadyas. 


Tatam ch shushiram chath ghanam chaivavandhakam! ullahasa: kramsho 


vadya ratnkoshe prakirtita:!!° 


Shubhankara mentioned, tata vadyas are of the Gods, sushira the favourite of the 
Gandharvas, avanaddha of the Rakshasas while Ghana vadyas are played by the 
Kinnaras. In some of the dhrupadas attributed to Tansen, the instruments have 


been classified as Tata, Vitata, Ghana and Sushira.° 


In Ain-i-Akbari, we find classification as Tata (string), Vitata (over which skin is 
stretched), Ghana, and Sushira or Sukhira (wind) instruments'*. According to him, 
Ghana vadyas produce ‘resonance by the conclusion of two solid bodies’. This 
classification continued to be accepted as we find it in Faquirullah’s Raga 


Darpana and in Tofat-ul-Hind of Mirza Khan-ibn-Fakhruddin Muhammad.“ 


Narada gave three classes, Charma (leather), Tantrika (string) and Ghana (solid). 
Kohala has four groups: Sushira, Ghana, Charma, Baddha (covered with 
membrane), and Tantri. While the classes as given by Bharata have remained 
same through the centuries, some minor alterations in names have done. For 
instance, Anaddha is substituted for Avnaddha. Similarly, the word Vitata 
(without strings) is also used instead of Avnaddha. Haripaala in his Sangeeta 


Sudhakar mentioned four types of instruments: Sushira-Flute, Tata- Veena, Vitata- 


* Indian Music, Dr. Prem Lata Sharma, Pathyaratnakoasha, p.17 
* Ibid 
“Ibid 
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12. 


Mridanga and Ghana-Cymbals. The oldest Dravidian term for ‘Instruments’ as 
found in the Sargam literature is ‘Karuvi’ which literally means a tool and in a 
musical context an instrument. There were five types recognised: Torkaruvi, 


Tulaikkarvi, Naramukkaruvi, Mitattrukaruvi and Kanchakkaruvi.” 


Dr. Swatantra Sharma description of four types of instruments is given below: 


Tata Vadyas (String Instruments) 


The string instruments vary in size, shape and number of playing strings used. 
All these string instruments were classified into two main heads by the eminent 


scholars of music according to the method of production of sound from them: 


a) The instruments that are played with nails or a striker (plectrum) commonly 


known as a mizraba; Sitar etc. 


b) The instruments that are played with a bow; Sarangi etc. 


Avanaddhya Vadyas (Membranophone Instruments) 


Avanaddya means “to be covered”, therefore, an instrument wherein a 
vessel or a frame is covered with leather is an Avanaddha Vadya. They are of 
drum species. These instruments are used for keeping rhythm and also time, that 
covers in a performance of music and dance of any country. It is believed that all 
varieties of drums are originated from the sound evolved from damru played by 
Siva. Siva is also considered to be the originator of the species of drum. Only 
twenty one varieties of drums are mentioned in Sangita Ratnakara viz, Pataha, 
Mardala, Hudukka, Kartala, Gjadasa, Ghata, Dhavasa, Dhaka etc. The records of 
these models and the practical use of these instruments are not available anywhere 
at present. Only the use of damru is still there in temples, shrines and also in 


religious rites. 


° Indian Music: A Perspective by Gowry Kuppuswamy M.Hariharan, sundeep prakashan, delhi 1980, 
page no. 127 
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Ghana Vadyas (Idiophone Instruments) 


The instruments of this group are usually played with a striker or hammer. 
Ghana Vadyas are not capable of producing definite pitches that are required for 
creating a melody. That is why there use is limited in classical music except for 
Jaltarang and the Kashtarang, with certain limits. The instruments such as Kansya 
Tata, Ghanta, Kshudra Ghantika, Jaya-Ghanta, Kanuna, Jaltaranga, Nala-Taranga, 


Kashta-Taranga and Kartala belong to this group. 


Sushir Vadyas (Wind Instruments) 


Like drums, the wind instruments, particularly trumpets and flutes, are 
also associated with social and religious functions. These instruments have their 
origin in primitive age as well as the later civilised societies. These wind 
instruments are termed as Sushir Vadya. We find the reference of Sushir Vadya in 
so many old texts, as in Sangit Ratnakar. Sarangadeva has mentioned ten types of 
Sushira Vadya. These instruments of all types are either mouth blown or bellows 
blown like bugles, trumpets, horns and different types of flute. People have found 
great delight in playing flute from the primitive age to the present age. In India, 
flutes are usually made by bamboo pieces. Flute has three types, Direct Flute, 
Transverse Flute and Vertical Flute. In Direct Flute, the wind is blown through a 
mouthhole as in Bansuri, Bansi, Pungi, Algoza and Cornet. The Transverse Flute 
is blown through vibrating reeds of palm leaf and mouth pieces as in Shesni, 
Naga, Svaram, Clarionet and Bagpiper. In Vertical Flute, the column of air is set 
to vibrate by flowing obliquely the pipe as it is found in the ancient instruments of 
Greeks and Chinese. These categories mentions large variety of instruments used 
in Indian Classical Music, many have been for accompaniment as well or rather 


than for solo performance. 
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These four categories are further sub- divided as mentioned below: 
° Tata Vadyas or String Instruments 
oO Plucked-with frets: like veena, sitar etc. 
oO Plucked- without frets: like vichitra veena, sarod, rabab etc. 
O Bowed- with frets: like dilruba, esraj etc. 
O Bowed- without frets: like sarangi, violin etc. 
e Avnaddha Vadyas or Membranophone Instruments 


In these instruments, body of the musical instrument is made up of special 


clay, wood or metal; 


O Barrel shaped with both the sides open in the opposite ends e.g., 
Mridanga, Pakhawaja, Dholak, Madal etc. 


O Kettle shaped musical drums with only one open end e.g., Tabla, 
Bayan, Urdhwaka etc. is covered with best skin with the help of 
thin and long leather straps to keep the musical drum in perfect 


tone. 
° Ghana Vadyas Or Idiophone Instruments 


In these instruments, sound is produced by striking instruments made up 
of metal or wooden pieces. Thus, these instruments are also called metallic 


instruments. It includes Jhanjh, Kartal, Manjira, Chimta and Talam, etc. 
e Sushir Vadyas or Wind Instruments 
O Blown- with mouth by breath: like flute, shahnai, mouth organ etc. 


O Blown- with some mechanical devices: like, harmonium. 
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Over the last fifty-odd years, Sangeet Natak Akademy has acquired a large 
number of musical instruments, masks, puppets, headgears and other artifact of 
archival interest. The main aim of the Sangeet Natak Akademy is the preservation 
and promotion of performing arts in India. In aim of its objectives, the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi, together with its manifold activities maintains a museum and 
gallery of musical instruments. It showcases the rich heritage and legacy of 
performing arts as well as musical instruments from different regions of the 
country. While on the one hand it provides research material to scholars and 
specialists, it has been useful for documentation work, for students of all levels, 
and to those members of the general public who are interested in performing arts 
and music. The collection comprises over 2000 objects relating to the performing 
arts. These include musical instruments, masks, puppets and headgears. The 
Gallery of Musical Instruments in Sangeet Natak Academy was inaugurated by 
the distinguished violinist, Yehudi Menuhin on 13" February, 1964. Methodical 
collection began in 1968 with the Akademi organising an exhibition of about 400 
folk and tribal musical instruments in Delhi. Acquisitions have been made 
regularly since then, and the holdings supplemented by gifts from musicians and 
visiting troupes. There are about 600 musical instruments, out of which 250 are 
on permanent display representing instruments from different streams of music. 
The instruments have been classified as Wind instruments (aero phonic) including 
Bansuri and Nagaswaram; String instruments (chordophonic) including Dilruba 
and Veena; Percussion instruments (membranophonic) including Tabla, 
Mridangam and (idiophonic) Bortal, and Ghatam. Among the rare instruments are 
the Kachwa Sitar of North India and Gettu Vadyam of Tamil Nadu. A list of 
classified musical instruments is also given in Sangeet Karyalaya, Hathrasa’s 


Sangeet Bhartiya Vadya Ank, published in January 2004. 


Today, Bharata’s four major groups are accepted. However, for technical 
purposes in-depth classification is necessary. According to the latest attempts, 


there are sixteen kinds of Ghana; eleven of Avanaddha, twelve of Sushira and 
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fifteen of Tata Vadya, leaving aside the modern electronic instruments. Although 
the classification of Indian Musical Instruments introduced by Bharata is accepted 
till date, there are a few instruments which cannot be classified under these four 
heads. Instruments which come in this category are, first of all, of the Tarang 
group such as_ Jal-tarang, Kashtha—tarang, Nal-tarang, Tabla-tarang and 
Mridanga-—tarang etc. According to Prof. Lal Mani Misra, all these instruments of 
the Tarang group should be classified under a new head as Tarang-Vadya. Some 
musicologists have also classified musical instruments as Chordophones, 
Aerophones, Membranophones and Idiophones. In the latter half of the Twentieth 
century, new electronic instruments such as Electronic Tanpura, Talmala and 
Talometere, etc. has emerged. This new category of instruments is known as 
Electrophones. Electrophones are the instruments in which sound is generated by 
electrical means or is conventionally produced (as by a vibrating string) and 
electronically amplified. Electronically amplified conventional instruments 
include Digital Tanpura, Digital Tabla, Electronic Sruti Box (Sur-Peti), Digital 
Lehra (Nagma), Talometer Taala-Aid-Carnatic Music, Digital Music Trainer, 
Digital Electronic-Veena, Digital Swarmandal, Guitars and Pianos etc. It is often 


considered a fifth main category. 


Electric instruments and electronic devices are still in a very premature 
stage and are meant only to assist the artists in their practice sessions. They have 
been adopted by the musician community very well, and by all means would go a 


long way and multiply in many varieties within a short span of time. 
An Introduction of Famous Musical Instruments 


In India, the role of different cultural groups to the general pool of 
instruments is remarkable in the history. There are at least five hundred 
instruments, inclusive of those used in classical, folk and tribal music. As a brief 
study, the scope of study is limited to some of the famous musical instruments as 


tabulated below. 
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String Instruments 


Wind Instruments 


Percussion Instruments 


Chordophones Aerophones Membranophones | Idiophones 
Tanpura or Tambura Flute Mridanga Ghatam 
Veena Shahnai Pakhawaj Jal-tarang 
Sitar Nagaswaram Tabla Kasht-tarang 
Surbahar Magudi Tavil Kanch-tarang 
Sarod Shringa or Kombu Nagara Manjira 
Surshringar Alghoza Chenda Chimta 
Gottu Vadyam Harmonium Dhol Kartala 
Rabab Tumbak-Nari Gopichand 
Sarangi Pambai 
Dilruba Damru 
Esraj Timila 
Santur Duff 
Ravanhatho Khanjira 
Swarmandla 
Violin 


Table 3.1: General Classification of Famous Musical Instruments 
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String Instruments or Chordophones 


From rudimentary folk beginnings, string instruments have now reached 
the heights of concert glory, giving endless moments of ecstasy and delight to 
listeners. The sound of a series of tight metallic strings is capable of creating an 
enchanting experience of strength and emotion. As the player slides over the 
notes, the listener experiences moments of ecstasy and delight. String instruments 


are also termed as Chordophones, which means string sounds. 
i, Tanpura or Tambura 


Tanpura is a string instrument, which is also known by the fi 
name of “Tambura’. The name "Tanpura' is probably derived from 
tana, referring to a musical phrase and pura which means "full" or 
"complete". Both in, its musical function and how it works, the 
tanpura is a unique instrument in many ways. It supports and 
sustains the melody by providing a very colorful and dynamic 
harmonic resonance field based on one precise tone, the basic note 


or key-note. It is used all over India with its endless varieties for 


drone accompaniment. 


Generally, Tanpuras are found in two different sizes. Larger one is 
recognised as Male Tanpura (or Tambura), while the smaller one is identified as 


Female Tanpura (or Tamburi). 


According to traditional background we may classify Tanpura/ Tambura in the 


following styles i.e. Miraj, Tanjore and Tamburi. 
Physical Structure of Tanpura 


In appearance the Tanpura is like the southern veena, without the latter’s 
second gourd and elaborated head-piece. The bowl is usually a large one, from ten 


inches to one and a half feet wide. The best tamburas are made of jack wood or a 
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hollowed — out gourd. The overall length of the instrument varies from three and a 
half — feet to five feet. The belly is usually slightly convex. The bridge, placed on 


the bowl in the centre, is made of wood or ivory. 


Strings and Pegs: 


There are four metal strings, of these, three are made of steel and one is 
made of brass. The strings pass from holes in a ledge near the peg. The tuning 
pegs of the first and second strings are fixed at the side of the neck; those of the 
third and the forth strings are at right angles to the head. Little pieces of silk or 
wood placed in certain positions between the strings and the main bridge serve to 
improve the tonal effect and enable one to hear the overtones of each string 
clearly. The strings are attached directly to the narrow ledge fixed to the body. 
There are beads threaded upon the strings, between the bridge and the attachment 
to which they are secured. These beads, pushed down in the direction of the 
attachment, act like a wedge between the belly and the strings; by thus stretching 
the strings, they serve to alter the pitch as required. This contrivance renders 


accurate tuning easier. 


Bridge: 


The most important part of the tanpura or 
tambura is the wide bridge made out of 


different materials- ebony wood or ivory, 


stag horn or even camel bone. 
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Manufacturing 


The finest tamburas are made in Miraj, Lucknow and Rampur in the 
North. In the South, Tanjavoor, Trivendrum, Vizianagaram and Mysore are 
famous centres of manufactures; tanavoor tamburas are beautifully carved and 


ornamented with ivory. 


Tanpura Strings and Method of Tuning 


The moder method of tuning is always done in the Sadjagrama. 


Strings: 1 2 3 4 
Swaras: Pa Sa Sa Sa or 
Swaras: Ma Sa Sa Sa 


There are some special ways to tune Tanpura; it depends on the type of 
Tanpura one have and the Raga to be played. According to the most refined 
principle, Tanpuras are most attentively tuned to achieve a particular tonal shade 
in function of the intonation-related qualities of the raga. These more delicate 
aspects of tuning are directly related to what Indian musicians call 'Raga Svaroop', 
which is about how very characteristic intonations strengthen the tonal impression 


of a particular raga. 


Similar Instruments: 


/ || 


SS 


Tuntune, Ektar & Tamboora 
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The externalisation of the tonic into the drone and its emergence in our 
classical music has caused revolutionary changes in our music and musicology. It 
is not contended that the drone made a sudden appearance without any relation to 
the development of our music or that it never existed in any of our musical forms. 
Drone instruments such as ektara, dotara, chautara, tuntune, upang, gopijantra, 
bowed instruments like ravanhatha and various versions of regional sarangis, and 
also locally made zithers such as kinnari and jantar were used to provide the basic 
note, i.e. the drone, and were also used for accompaniment as well as for these 
presentations. Till date a local bard uses the ektara, which provides the basic note 
(drone). He also plucks the string in a particular manner so that it can provide a 


rhythmic backdrop to his singing.° 


2. Veena 


“Veena is mother of all string instruments”. 


This can be said with conviction because we even find the goddess of 
learning Saraswati, holding the Veena in her hands. Rishi Narada also is said to 
have wandered about in the earth and heaven, singing and playing on his Veena. It 
is considered as one of the oldest and most important instruments used in our 


Indian Classical Music. “The largest variety of musical instruments in India is 


° Classical Music Instruments, Dr. Suneera Kasliwal, p.236 
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found among the string instruments. Most, respectable among them is Veena, 


which occupies the first place and has done so since time immortal”. 


The Veena adapted itself to the style of Dhruvapada Anga Alap which 
preceded a Dhrupada recital. It was often played as an accompanying instrument. 
In course of time, however; it was able to establish itself as an independent solo 
instrument and was capable of producing all the intricate embellishments of the 
vocal Alap. It may not be out of place, therefore, to discuss the different angas 


(parts) of Veena Alap. 
Traditional Background 


In ancient India, the term Veena was used in a generic sense, intended to 
refer to any string instrument - monochord, polychord, bowed, plucked, fretted, 
non-fretted, zither, lute or lyre. Scholars are of the opinion that the word veena 
might have been derived from its ancestor Vana, a string instrument mentioned in 
the Rig Veda, and later in the Atharvaveda, Katyayana used the word vana with 
hundred strings. Vana means to sound. The term Vana has been derived from the 
word ‘Van’ which means sound (shabda) or speed (gati). The word ‘Van’ conveys 
the idea of both sound (shabda) and the tone (swara), and so does the term veena. 
From the references it can be concluded that vana was the most ancient type of 


string instrument were designed after it.’ 


In Rigveda, we came across with the word Vana which represents the 
veena with hundred strings. In Pancha Vimsha Brahmana, it is known as the 
shatatantri veena made of wood with a gourd covered by the skin of a red ox. 
Behind it were ten holes in which ten strings of Munja Grass or Durva Grass were 
fastened. It was played with the help of a bamboo plectrum (Kona). The 
commentator Sayana has mentioned the Kshouni Veena in connection with the 


Vana. We also find the mention of the Kanda Veena which was no other than the 


” Historical Development of Indian Music, Swami Prajnananda, pp 443-44 
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Bamboo flute. Besides these we find references of the Piechola and the Udumvara 
Vani made of “Udumvara” wood. When the samaga Brahmins and Yajmans used 
to sing the samagana before sacrificial alters, their devoted wives played the 
Godha and piechora veenas along with the Khandaveena, (the Bamboo flute). The 
mouth of the Gourd of the Godha Veena was covered with the skin of the Godha 
in connection with the Panchavimsha-Brahmaa, Dr. Caland says Behind the 
Choristers the wives of the yajamanas take their seat. Each of them has two 
instruments a Khanda Veena and a Piechora; on these they play alternately, first 


on the Khanda Veena then on the Piechora. 


In Ramayana (400 B.C.), Valmiki has described the Vipanchi Veena with 
nine strings. The detail description of which is found in Bharata’s Natyashastra 
(a century AD). Again in the Ramayana (400 B.C.), Veena has been referred to 
as Laya and Tantric. The Veena played a prominent part in the Music 
performances in royal courts and private chambers. It is said that Lava and Kusa 
used Ekatantri Veena in the Ramayana. In Harivamsaha we find different types of 


Veenas used by the kings, brahmins, yadavas and samagas. 


The Yamala Tantra has also given twelve kinds of Lakshanas, besides the 
Uddisa-Maha-Mantradaya-Tantra describes different kinds of Veenas. They are 
Talanilaya, Sallari, Patana, Mandala, Bherivigna, Himila, Thuthuka, Mithakktha, 
Damru, Murava, Angulisrhoto, Aalmani, Ravana Hasta, Udyanta, Ghosavati, and 
Brahmaka. After Ramamatya, almost all the musicologists of India dealt with the 
problem of Veena as it formed the basic medium for the determination of the 
tones and microtones of the Ragas of the Indian Music. So it can be said that all 
the string instruments (Tatayantra) of India have their origin in Veena. The 


ancient Kacchapi or Ksyapi is known in the modern times as the Kacur-Sitar. 


Kachhapi was some times termed as the Veena of the Godess Saraswati. 
The Tritantri-Veena is some what similar to Kachchapi and the Kinnari lies in the 


number of their strings and structures. The former contains five to seven strings 
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where as the latter only three. The kinnari was known as Rudraveena. In 
Afganistan and Persia the Rudra Veena is called as Rabab and Rabia, 


respectively. 


The Sanskrit name of saroda is Saradiya Veena and it is played by the 
plectrum (Kona) instead of finger (Anguli). The swarasringar is also a kind of 
veena and it is said that Veenkara Peeyar Khan constructed this instrument out of 
the veenas, mahati, kachchapi and rudra. The Surbahara is also a changed form of 
Kachchapi, Jambura, Tambura or Tanpura which is known as the Tumbura 
Veena. The Nadeswara Veena looks like violin but its arrangements of the strings 
and frets are like those of kachchapi. It is stated in Bharata’s Natyashastra that the 


Veena is similar to Rudra and Kachchapi.” 


According to G.N. Subramanyam, different kinds of veena are mentioned 


below: 

i Veena of the Vedic time was called Khanda Veena. 

2, Sayinacharya has mentioned the veena as Marud Veena. 

of Vana in “Vajasenaya samhite” at the time of Naramedha. They used to 


sing with the Veena. In Shatapatha Brahmana and Taittariyabrahmana it 
is stated that the Veena was an accompliment for dance. That veena was 


consisting of hundred strings and was called as Vana. 


4. Nakhi in Iyattareyaranyaka an instrument called “Daiveveena” mentioned 


the other name for that is “Nakhi’. 


oi Daive Veena in “Iyttareyabrahmana” the name of the Veena is compared 
to the human body created by God. Each part of the Veena is compared to 
human body. 


* Veena —G.N. Subramanyam, p-13 
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11. 


12; 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Manushi Veena in Iyttareyabrahmana the name of the veena is mentioned 


as “Manushiveena” played by man, made of wood. 


In Chandogyaupanishat the name of the Veena metioned Katyayana 


Veena or Shatatanri Veena. 


Vipanchi Veena consists of nine strings. 


Ekatantri Veena -Lava Kusha used to sing Ramayna with the help of this 


Veena. 


The details of Vipanchi Veena are mentioned in Sundarkanda. 


The detail of Kinnari Veena is in Kishkindha-Kanda. 


Sarasvati, the Godess of speech and eloquence patroness of arts and 
science is having Kachhapi Veena in her hand. Since the Koda of the 


Veena is in the tortoise shape, this Veena is called “Kachchapi”. 
Viswavasu’s veena was called as Bruhathi Veena. 

Tumbura’s veena was called as Kalavathi Veena. 

Devrshi Narada’s veena was called Mahathi Veena. 


In puranic days, it is mentioned in “Brahmapurana” Daksha was using 


Tumbur Veena at the time of offering prayer to Mahadeva. 


Narada’s veena was called as Vallaki Veena. This is mentioned in 
Harivamsa and “Bhagvatapurana”. Narada used to offer prayer to Hari 


with the help of this Veena. 


The description of Chitra Veena is in Guptalajathaka and “Buddhas” 
Jathaka also as an authority. This veena consists of seven strings. This 
veena was used for solo performances. The details are in Bharata’s 


Natyashastra. 
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19. —_ The detail of the Vipanchi Veena is mentioned in Bharata’s Natya Shastra. 


This Veena consists of seven strings. 
20. Daruveena 
21; Gatra Veena is mentioned in the book of Naradeeya Shiksha. 
22. | Alabu Veena is mentioned in the book of “Shiksha” written by Panini. 


Point No. 23 to 36: After 7” century, the book written by Narada called Sangeetha 


Makaranda finds the description of these Veena’s mentioned below:- 
23. Kujatha 

24. — Vahanthi 

209% Parivadhini 

26. Jaya 

27. Ghoshavathi 

28. — Jyeshtha 

29. Nakuli 


30. Vishnavi 


Oi, Brahmi 
32. Rowdri 
30: Kurmi 

34. Ravani 


35. Sairandri 


36. Ghoshika 
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Point No. 37 to 39: Parshavadeva-the author of Sangeethasamayasara has 


mentioned the names of these veenas:- 
37. Aalapini 

38. Laghukinnari 

39. Bruhathkinnari 

Point No. 40 to 45: The names of these are mentioned in Sangeeta Ratnakara:- 
40. __~ Pinaki 

41. —_Harithaka 

42. Owdhumbari 

43. Tharangi 

44, Aalapini 

45. Mattakokila 


Point No. 46 to 48: Swaramela Kalanidhi written by Ramamatya in 1550 has 


given the description of these veenas:- 
46. Shuddhamela Veena 

47. Madhyama Melaveena 

48. Achutharajendramela Veena 


Point No. 49 to 51: Somanatha (1609) author of Ragavibhodha has mentioned the 


names of thses veenas:- 


49. Rudraveena 


50. Shuddhamela Veena 
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51. | Madhyama Mela Veena 


Point No. 52 to 56: The particulars of these Veenas are mentioned in 


Vadyaratnakaosha:- 

52. Nishyanka Veena 
53, Shruthi Veena 
54. Padhma Veena 
5D: Swaramandala 
56. | Vamshaveena 


Point No. 57 to 63: Rajaradhakanta Deva - author of Shabadkalpa druma has 


mentioned these names. 
nF Hasthika 

58. Sarangi 

59. —‘Trishathi 

60. Nivedya 

61. Shhushkala 

62. Kapilasi 

63. | Madhuspandha 


Point No. 64 to 66: These names of the Veenas are mentioned in Ragakalpadruma 


written by Krishnananda Vyasa. 
64. Bansari 


65. Pundala 
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66. Vouktha 


Point no 67 to 69: These names are mentioned in Shabdakalpadruma. 


67. Dwanimala 
68. Vangamalli 
69. Kantakoonika 


Telugu author Palkurke Somnatha (1270) has mentioned about 34 types of 
Veenas in the book Panditharadhya Charita. In Jaina Ramayana, he has 
mentioned that Ravana was the devotee of Jineshwara. When he was offering 
prayers to Jineshwara, by playing veena, one of the strings was broken, but he 
continued his prayer by tieing one of his body guts to the veena and continued his 


prayer without disappointment. 


70. Shruthi Veena -These are six kinds of veena. 

(a) Ekatantri : Consisting of one string 
(b) Nakuli : Having three strings 

(c) Tritantrika : Having three strings 

(d) Chitra : Having seven strings 

(e) Vipanchi : Having nine strings 

(f) Mattakokila : Having twenty one strings 


Point No. 71 to 74: Sarangadeva 


71. Swara Veena 


72. Kinnari 


73. Pinaka 
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74, Nishanka 


Point No. 75 to 77: Mentioned in the book of SWARAMELA-KALANIDHI- 


author Ramamathya. 


Ta Ekamela Raga Veena: This veena consists of six frets. The frets are not 
fixed. They are movable. While playing different ragas, the position of the 
frets has to be changed according to the swarasthanas. There are seven 


strings in this Veena. 
76. Sarvaragmela Veena: This veena consists of six frets and four strings. 


Ti: Been: The Rudra Veena described in the book of Sangita Ratnakara is the 


same as Been. Both of these contain seven strings and fourteen frets. 


Point No. 78 to 82: Venkatamukhi- author Chathudanda Prakashika (1620) has 


described in his books. 

78. Shuddamela Veena 

79. Madhyamamela Veena 
80. Raghunathendra Veena 
81. Ekamela Raga Veena 
82. Sarvaragamela Veena 


There are various kinds of veena, but mainly they belong to two 
categories: South Indian and North Indian. The South Indian Veena is more 
complicated and is called Saraswati Veena. As the name implies, this instrument 
is supposed to be the favourite of Saraswati, the goddess of learning. Some of the 
Veenas have the painting of the goddess on the body. The North Indian Veena is 


called Vichitra Veena and has no frets. 
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Southern Veena (Saraswati Veena) 


The southern veena consists of a large body hollowed out of a block of wood, 


generally jackwood. The stem of the instrument is also made of the same kind of 


wood and the bridge is placed on the flat top of the body. The neck is attached to 


the stem and is usually carved into some weird figure like the head of a dragon.” 


Its construction however renders it for purposes of melody a far more perfect 


instrument than either of the latter, and although its tones are not so full and rich, 


its compass is larger, and it is, in skilled hands, capable of producing a much 


greater variety of effects. 


Physical Structure 


The names of the various parts of the southern veena are as follows: 


lil. 


Vi. 


Vil. 


Kayi or body formed of thin wood and hollowed out of the solid. 


Gvantu, a projecting ledge, often of ivory, separating the body from the 


stem. 


Langaru,*metal fastenings have rings sliding upon them which can be used 


in tuning to after the pitch slightly, without turning the tuning pegs. 
Dhandi, neck, made hollow. 


Yeddapalaka or belly. Small sound holes, in circles of about 2 inches 
diameter, are placed on each side of the strings, about 1 inch above the 
bridge. 

Dhandipalaka, a piece of thin wood covering the hollow of the neck 


underneath the frets. 


Maruvapalaka, two ledgers, each about % -inch in height, projecting from 


the dhandipalaka and to which the frets are secured. 


° Musical Instruments of India, S.Krishnaswami, p-28 
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viii.  Metlu or frets formed of “half around” bars of brass or silver about 1/6" — 


inch thick. 


ix.  Cupe, a cup or socket of some metal into which the burra or calabash is 


fastened; these cupes are often of silver and richly chashed. 


x. | Burra, or calabash, a kind of hollow gourd attached to the underside of the 


neck, near the head, to increase the volume of sound. 


xi. Pallumanu or nut a piece of ivory over which the strings pass, placed 


between the pegs and the finger — board. 


xii. | Mogulu, small ivory pegs answering the purpose of nuts, over which the 


side strings pass. 
xiii. | Gurram, bridge. 


xiv. _ Bhirtu, tuning pegs. 


The burra or calabash is secured to the neck by means of a nut and screw, and is 


detachable.'° 
Strings and Tuning Method 


The four large strings are termed saranis and are named thus: 


First String Sarani Thinnest Steel 
Second String Panchami e 
Third Strhnig Madaram Brass or silver. 
Fourth String Anumandaram a 


The instrument is tuned in one of the three ways following: 


i In pancham sruti 2. In madhyam sruti 


3: In madhyama sruti"’ 


‘© The Music and Musical Instruments of southern India and The Deccan, C.R.Day, p-112 
"The Music and Musical Instruments of southern India and The Deccan, C.R.Day, p-112 
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Playing Techniques and Melodic Execution 

The method of playing upon veena is rather different from that of other 
Indian instruments. The left hand is employed to stop the strings on the frets and 
the right hand is employed to strike with. Strikes are called “mehtu”, and are of 
three kinds, Kutra — mehtu, Toda- mehtu and Gotu- mehtu. 

The wrist is laid almost upon the edge of the belly, and the hand is slightly 
arched upwards; the first and second fingers are above, and are used to strikes the 
large strings, all strikes being made with the nails downwards. Players upon the 
veena purposely allow the nails of the right hand to grow rather long, for this 
instrument is never played with plectra. The side strings are sounded by the third 


and fourth fingers of the right hand moved upward.” 
Sitting Posture 


To play the veena, the performer sits cross- legged upon the floor and 
holds the veena in front. The small gourd on the left thigh, the left arm passing 
round the stem so that the fingers rest easily upon the frets. The main body of the 
instrument is placed on the ground, partially supported by the right thigh. 
Sometimes the performer sits cross-legged upon the ground as before but holds 
the veena vertically by placing the body of the instrument in front of him or on his 


lap. This method of playing is more popular in Andhra Pradesh.'® 
The veena is held in one of the 3 following positions: 


Posture I: The performer sits cross-legged upon the ground, and holds the veena 
so that the calabash almost touches the left thigh, the left arm passing round the 
stem so that the fingers rest easily upon the frets. The body of the instrument is 


upon the gourd, partially supported by the right thigh. 


” The Music and Musical Instruments of southern India and The Deccan, C.R.Day, p-112 
'3 Musical Instruments of India , 5.Krishnaswami, p-28 
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Posture II: The calabash almost touches the left thigh as before, but the right 
knee is bent upwards, the body of the instrument being in front and resting upon 


the ground, touching the right leg, which prevents it slipping away. 


Posture III: The performer sits cross-legged upon the ground as before, but holds 


the body of the instrument in his lap, the finger-board being vertical. 


Northern Veena (Vichitra Veena) 


The vichitra veena came to into limelight towards the beginning of the 
20thcentury. Of all the modern string instruments in vogue of India, the vichitra 
veena seems to be one of comparatively recent origin. It is used mostly in North 


and is a rare instrument. 
Physical Structure 


In general appearance and structure the vichitra veena is very similar to 
the northern bin or veena. For an instrument so young, it is fairly widespread. The 
main difference between the northern veena and the vichitra veena is that the 
former is a fretted instrument with a bamboo stem while the vichitra veena has a 
much broader and stronger wooden stem without frets which can accommodate 
the large number of main and sympathetic strings. The hollow stem, about three 


feet long and about six inches wide, with a flat top and a rounded bottom, is 
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placed on two large gourds about a foot and a half diameter. An ivory bridge 
covering the entire width of the stem is placed at one end. Six main strings made 
of brass and the steel run the whole length of the stem and are fastened to wooden 


pegs fixed to the other end. 


The vichitra veena has about twelve sympathetic strings of varying lengths 
which run parallel to and under the main strings. They are usually tuned to 


reproduce the scale of the raga which is being played. 
Playing Technique and Melodic Executions 


The vichitra veena is played by means of wire plectrum (mizrabs) worn on 
the fingers of the right hand which pluck the strings near the bridge. The notes are 
stopped with a piece of rounded glass, rather like a paper weight. The musician 
slided the glass piece from one note to another over the strings by holding it in his 
left hand. It is difficult to play the fast passages on the vichitra veena but slow 
emerge on this instrument with a beauty and richness of tone which few other 


instruments posses. 


Some of the delicate graces and sembellishments in very fast passages 
have to be sacrificed. The vichitra veena has these advantages in common with 


the gottuvadyam of the South. 


It is said that vichitra veena was introduced by the late Ustad Abdul Aziz 
Khan who was a court musician at Indore. In fashioning the instrument, Ustad 
Abdul Aziz Khan, during the musical contacts with the South, probably took his 


ideas from the southern gottuvadyam which was already popular. 
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3. Sitar 


The Sitar is one of the most well known string instruments of modern era. 
Traditional Background and Development 


It can be said that the origin of Sitar must be influenced by the Veena, 
which was one of the most popular and useful instrument of ancient times. When 
we discuss the origin of this instrument, it can be seen that there are various views 
prevalent where different opinions are given by different scholars; hence there is 


no unanimous opinion. 


We will now discuss some of the major opinions which are prevalent 


regarding the instrument. 


1. As we already know that the Veena is considered as the mother of all 
instruments, the Sitar is basically said to have been derived from the 


ancient veena. 


2. The most popular belief regarding the origin of Sitar which has been 
dominating so far especially in popular accounts, gives credit to the 


Central Asian Indian poet and musician, Amir Khusrao (who lived in the 
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court of the Delhi sultan Alauddin Khijli) for the invention of the Sitar in 
the thirteenth century. According to this belief, Amir Khusrao invented 
this instrument from a Persian instrument. This view, regarding the 
invention of the Sitar by Amir Khusrao, is also aired by some western 
scholars and authors including Captain N.A.Williard, Ethel Rosenthal, etc. 


On the other hand there are many, who do not believe in this claim. 


There is another opinion which claims that the Sitar one of an Iranian or 
Persian origin, having come to India along with the Muslims. There is no 
doubt that in Iran, there were certain instruments like Ik-tar, Du-tar, Sitar 
and Chow-tar, which were prevalent, but their structure was different from 


the Indian instruments. 


According to one opinion the word Sitar has derived from the Persian 
word Seh-tar. She means three in Persian and Tar means strings i.e. an 


instrument having three strings. 


One view maintains that the Seh-tar is the same name for the Tri tantri 
Veena of India. It is said to have developed from the Tri-tantri Veena by 
increasing the number of strings from three to five, then to seven and then 
making further modifications, which later on resulted in the invention of 


Sitar. 


Another opinion is that when the trade between India and Persia 
flourished, the Persians took the Kacchapi Veena to their country and then 
named it as the Sitar. The Veena already existed before the time of Amir 


Khusrao. 


According to the famous Sitar maestro Pandit Ravi Shankar, “He (Amir 
Khusrao) was also a modifier of many instruments to which he offered 
Persian names. For example, he modified the facts on the old Parivadini or 


Tri-Tantri Veena, which means “Veena of three strings” in Sanskrit. He 
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renamed it Jantar which literally means the same thing in Persian. Today 


of course this is known as Sitar”.’“ 


8. One opinion believes that the Sitar is derived through a hybridisation of an 
unfretted long necked Lute with a fretted stick Zither having gourd 
resonators. The evidence available in visual arts indicates that unfretted 
long necked Lutes were fairly popular in India as early as the tenth 
century, the Tanpura was fully developed in its modern form. Many 
depictions of the Tanpura are found in the miniature paintings of the 
Mughal period. The structural similarities of the modern Tanpura and Sitar 


suggest that these two instruments share a related history. 


9. According to B.C.Deva, “all available clues make us suspect that the 
Tritantri was a Zither from which, of course, a Lute cannot evolve. More 
correctly, therefore a plausible line of sophistication might be sought in 
the Sehtar or Saitar of Kashmir. This is a Lute smaller than the Sitar. Its 
fingerboard projects from a gourd resonator and bears a number of gut 
frets. It has a wide or narrow Bridge and seven strings. Thus, the shape of 
the Lute, the movable gut frets and the name make it a very likely 


prototype of our concert instrument.” 


10. Pandit Debu Choudhuri is of the view that the Sitar had to pass through a 
long process in taking its modern shape, from Tritantri Veena to Jantar 


and from Jantar to Sitar. 


11. The view which was adopted by Dr. Lalmani Mishra and some other 
scholar was that, Sitar has come to its present form after going through a 
series of changes since 13-14" century A.D. From the seventh to 
thirteenth century A.D., we see that the Ekatantri, and Kinnari Veenas 
were prevalent. The Ekatantri was without frets while the Kinnari had 


frets. It is said that as a result of further developments which took place on 


* Music Memory, Pt. Ravi Shankar, pg. 9 
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the Kinnari Veena, The Rudra Veena ceme into existence. It is said that 
the Tritantri Veena (also referred to as the Jantra by Kallinath in his 
commentary on Sangeet Ratnakar as mentioned before); developed into 
two types of instruments; one being the Tambura and other Sitar. Theses 
two forms of instruments were referred to by some scholars as Anibaddha 


and Nibaddha Tanpura. 


12. According to another opinion, the ancient Saptatantri Veena went through 
a series of changes to be known as the Saptatar, then Sattar then Satar and 
finally ceme to be known as the Sitar. Pandit Omkarnath Thakur is 


amongst scholars supporting this opinion.’ 
Physical Structure 


Sitars are made of Tun or Sheesham wood. Its length is approximately four 
feet. It contains a sound box, one finger board, besides the main strings seven 
only; nine to thirteen strings more on it which produce resonance. All these 
strings are fitted to the right side of the instrument one after the other and seven 


pegs (Khunti) are fixed for holding these strings. 


The body of Sitar is made of a round guard cut into two unequal halves near 
the care and the semi-circular bigger half is used its main body that serves the 
purpose of the sand box, (generally called Tumba) Sitar contains various parts or 


components. Main parts of sitar are Tumba, Tabli, Gullu, Dand etc. 


'’ The Plucked Instruments of Northern Indian, Dr. Prateek Choudhuri , p. 5-6 
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Sitar (Single Tumba) 


Khunti (pegs for the 
main strings) qy 


xi Tar gahan 


—— Meru (nut) 


Chikari 
(drone strings) =F 


Khunti Tarab 
(pegs sympathetic string) 


Gulu (neck ‘i 
joint) 
Bridge 
for sympathetic strings _ “<dyl rule (docorarion) 
Patta nig jr -_— 
7 j Tabli (sound board) 
Tumba / ie 
resonator | 

\ : _— Jawari for main 
\ iio strings (bridge) 


- 


ox Manaka (fine tuner) 


=< 


Langot (tailpiece). 


The main parts of a Sitar are as following: 


Tumba: It is a round or flat guard. Originally the gourd was almost flat, like the 
back of tortoise and therefore such a sitar was called kachchawa. The name 


kachchapi was also given to a type of veena for the same reason. ° 
Tabli: It is a peace of thin wood that covers the cut portion of tumba. 


Gulu: It is the middle portion of sitar called the shoulder. 


16 Musical Instruments of India, S.Krishnaswami, p-29 
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Dand: It is the finger or keyboard of the instrument, on which frets are placed as 
notes. The finger-board of the sitar is about three feet long and three inches wide, 
hollow and deeply concave, covered with a thin piece of wood. There are sixteen 
to twenty two slightly curved frets of brass or silver. These are secured to the 
finger-board by pieces of gut which pass underneath. The arrangement makes it 


possible for the frets to move so that intervals of any scale can be produced. 


Pegs or Khunti: The Pegs or Khunti are made of Shishem wood. There are two 
sizes of pegs, one is big and the other is small. These pegs have small holes to 


hold the wires. 


Langot: The Langot is a triangular piece of deer horn affixed to the bottom of the 
Tumba, flush with Tabli. Its function is to provide an anchor to which all of the 


playing wires are attached. 


Nut or Taar Gahen: Nut or Taar Gahen is an ivory plate fixed on the upper part of 
the Dand. 


Frets: These are made from a thick brass rod. These rods are tied on the finger 
board or Dand with nylon threads and are movable, thus allowing perfect tuning 
Usually there are nineteen frets which are standard for the modern Sitars but again 


this varies from seventeen to twenty frets depending upon individual players. 


Strings: The sitar originally had only three strings, but the modern instruments 
have a total number of seven strings which are fastened to pegs on the neck and 
sides. These include the side strings (chikari) used both for the drone and the 
rhythmic accompaniment. There are eleven or twelve sympathetic strings (tarab) 
which run almost parallel to the main strings under the frets. These are secured to 
small pegs fixed at the side of the finger-board. The sympathetic strings are tuned 


to produce the scale of the melody which is being played.” 


Musical Instruments of India, S.Krishnaswami, p-29 
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Bridge or Javari: The Bridge is placed on the heart of Tabli. It is made of either 


ivory, bone or horns of Deer and is called Javari. Javari is the heart of instrument 
and is fixed and placed on a wooden platform called Savari. To ensure the correct 
pitch of each string and proper leveling, two pieces of ivory or bone are fixed 
across the Dand near the tuning pegs on the other end. Out of seven strings, five 


of them pass through holesand over the specified places. 


Beed or Manka: It is made of ivory or bone. The first string called Baj ka Tar is 
passed through it. Beed is placed between bridge and end pin. Breed is used for 


slight tuning generally for first and second string is modern time. 
Playing Techniques and Melodic Executions 


The sitar is played by means of a wire plectrum (mizrab) worn on the 
forefinger of the right hand. The thumb is pressed firmly upon the edge of the 


gourd so that the position of the right hand should change as little as possible. 


All the styles peculiar to instrumental music namely alap, jod, jhala, 
meend, etc., can be played on this instrument with telling effect. Long, unbroken 
musical passages such as the tanas of the vocal music are rendered by stretching 
the string laterally against each fret. In this way it is possible to produce as many 


as six notes on a single fret. 


The sitar has a phraseology or bols of its own, for instance the 
characteristic da da and dir dir. After alap, jod and jhala begins the regular playing 
or the gat with tabla accompaniment. There are two popular styles of playing the 
gats which are named after two illustrious players called Maseet Khan and Raza 
Khan who first introduced them. The Maseetkhani style of gat playing has a slow 
tempo as its special characterstic while the Razakhani is known for its fast tempo 
and display with tabla accompaniment. Thus, we can say, that Gat is known as the 
main composition in Sitar. Gat contains the set of instrumental pieces 


accompanied by Tabla. First of all, a musician establishes the form of raga by a 
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proper Gat, then only he shows the variations and layakaries but again he leads to 


Gat properly. 
Kinds of Gat 
There are two kinds of Gat, Maseet Khani Gat and Rajakhani Gat 


Maseet Khan of Delhi was the prominent artist - who made Maseet Khani 
Gat. Maseet Khani Gat is also called Delhi Baj. Boles for this Gat are — Dir, Da 
Dir Da Ra, Da Da Ra. These gats are played in slow and medium Laya. The 
arrangement of strokes or bols for these gats has been fixed in such a way that 
these may make a complete phrase of 16 beats or matras, with a fixed starting 


point from 12" beat. 


Raza Khan of Lucknow made Raza Khani Gat. These gats are played in 
medium and fast speeds with a vast variety of strokes or boles.Traditional 
Razakhani Gat which start with Sam (1st beat), Khali (9th beat), 7th beat or 13th 
beat of Teental. In this composition stroke patterns remains “da dir dir dir dar, 
dar, da” are to be played along with other stroke patterns. If this stroke pattern is 


not played then it is called Drut Gat. 
Sitting Posture 


The sitar should always be played in exact sitting posture as it is one of 
our traditional instruments. For this purpose we are giving only one and best 


sitting posture for the learners. 
Half or Semi Squatted Posture 
1. This is on of the best posture for playing sitar. 


2. According to this posture the left knee is kept inside and the right leg knee 


remains slightly raised up and stretched a bit. 


3. The Tumba of the sitar should keep on the toe of left foot 
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Other then above sitting posture there are some other postures too, but we 


prefer the half or semi squatted posture. Holding sitar in a proper sitting posture is 


very important because it helps the player to play conveniently and to feel relaxed 


while playing. Here are some certain ways to follow for holding sitar- 


1. 


Tumba of the sitar should keep on the heel of the left foot and right 
forearm should be kept firmly in such a way that it can hold the sitar 
without the help of the left hand.) 


The pressure of the right forearm should not affect the right wrist, thumb. 
The left arm should be free so that it can move freely. 


While playing, the right arm - wrist should not move and special care has 


to be taken. 


The instrument should be quite close to the player and angle of holding the 


sitar approximately at 45 degree. 


While playing sitar, thumb of the right hand should firmly fixed, near the 
last fret and the Gulu. 


Positions of Hands 


Right Hand Position 


The thumb of the right should be kept near the lowest fret and it must be at 
the side of the Dand. 
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2. The Position of thumb should be relaxed but stable. 


3; The finger and thumb should be in loose state so that stiffness may not 


cause in holding sitar. 


A. The thumb should not move from place to place, it should be fix at one 
place. 
5. The striking point with the Mizrab (plectrum) should be in between the 


lowest fret and the bridge, but it is much close to the lowest fret. 


Left Hand Position 


ile The Left Hand fingers are kept on the frets and the thumb on the back of 
the finger board. 


2, The beginner may pull the instrument closer to his body or lean over its 
neck in order to place the fingers properly, but it is not an appropriate state 


because it may harm to the sitting posture or may incontinent while 


playing. 


3 The left hand thumb should press lightly on the back of the neck in a 


position directly parallel to the index finger. 
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4. Generally, first and second finger of light hand is used, for playing sitar. 


These fingers should keep on frets in graceful and relaxed manner. 


5. One should not directly press the string or pull the string on the top of fret 
but it should be done with the help of the tips of the fingers. 


6. Sitar should have the support of only right hand. The left hand should be 
free for playing on frets. The players should be able to hold the sitar in the 


proper position without using the left hand at all. 


4. Surbahar 


The Surbahar is one of the most 
fascinating instruments of northern 
India. The Surbahar is specially 
suited for playing serious classical 


styles of Hindustani music. The 


Gats and Todas of the sitar are not 
played on the Surbahar. However, alap, jod and jhala in the Dhrupad style are 
commonly played. Sometimes bols and jhala of the North Indian bin are also 
played on it to the accompaniment of the pakhawaj.'® It is a large-size bass sitara, 
with a flat rather than rounded gourd in the base, and a rounded sitara type, gourd- 
resonator at the top. In its contemporary form, the surbahara has a string-count 
identical to the present —day sitar, the difference being in the thickness of the 
strings, the pitch at which the instrument is tuned, and the tuning system covering 


four octaves.’? 


'8 Musical Instruments of India, S.Krishnaswami, p-30 
® Hindustani music- A Tradition in Transition foreward by Pt. Shiv Kr. Sharma, Deepak.S.Raja, p-299 
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Traditional Background 


The instrument Surbahara was derived about 120 years ago. According to some 
scholars, beenkar Umrao Khan of Lucknow, who belonged to Tansen’s tradition 
through his daughter lineage, had a large sitar made and named it Surbahar, to 
teach the alap and jod alap of dhrupad anga to his favorite students. Ghulam 
Mohammad was one of them. S.M. Tagore has attributed the invention of 
surbahar to Ghulam Mohammad. He made a new sitar of novel designs with the 
help of instrument makers. The credit of for introducing it and popularising it 
(with playing techniques) goes to Ghulam Mohammad and his son Sajjad 
Muhammad. The intention behind the invention of this new instrument was to 
incorporate the whole alapchari of been in an instrument which was neither 


traditional nor complicated as been.”” 


Apart from Ghulam Muhammed Khan and Sajjad Muhammed, the names 
of some of the great surbahar players include Imdad Khan, Inayat Khan, Bimala 
Khanto Raychaudhuri, Jiten Sen and so on. Mushtaq Ali Khan (who belonged to 
Senia Gharana) was one of the great exponents of the Surbahar. He played it in its 
traditional style. Daughter of Allaudin Khan, Annapurna Devi a very imaginative 
and a high ranked artist, also plays the surbahar in traditional style, but as she 
never gives public performances, her music remains more or less unknown to the 
public. Santosh Banerji of Calcutta, who was attatched the Department of 
Instrumental Music, Rabindra Bharati University, Calcutta, is an accomplished 
surbahar player. He learnt the art of Surbahar playing from beenkar Mohammed 
Dabir Khan, the grandson of Rampur. For this reason, his specialisations are alap, 
jod and jhala, in which he faithfully, maintains the purity of Ragas. Imrat Hussain 
Khan, son of Inayat Hussain Khan, Pushpaaj Koshti is also famous Surbahar 
player. The surbahar had a relatively small span of life. It remained popular from 


the middle of 19" century until the beginning of the 20" century. Surbahar players 


?° Classical Musical Instruments, Suneera.Kasliwal., p-129 
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were quite knowledgeable and traditionally sound in the rendition of alap and 


jodalap anga. 


Physical Structure: 


The surbahar is actually just a large sized sitar. Its body is made of wood with a 


flat resonator like kachhua sitar, covered with a comparatively thin plate of wood 


tabli. Its strings are thicker than those of the sitar and the instrument is therefore 


tuned to a much lower pitch. The tuning and the technique of playing is he same 


as in the sitar but the tone is much deeper.”" 


1. 


Gulu- The fingerboard and the resonator are separate parts joined together 


carefully, and this is called gulu. 


Finger-board- The fingerboard is quite wide on which seventeen to 


nineteen metal frets are fastened with silk thread. 


Dand and Pegs- The upper portion of the dand, culminating into a peg 
box, accommodates five or six large pegs for the main playing strings on 


the either side. 


The peg box is usually fashioned to look like the head of the snake or a 
bird. 


Gourd and Bridges- An extra resonator of gourd of small size is fixed 
just below the meru (upper bridge). The two bridges, one for the main 
strings and the other for sympathetic strings, are fixed upon the 
soundboard. The wood used is preferably tun. However teak or deodar is 


also occasionally used. 


*! Musical Instruments of India, S.Krishnaswami, p-30 
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Manufacturing 


Kanailal and Hiren Roy of Calcutta were famous for 
making excellent surbahars. Nowadays, as the instrument 
is not in much demand, it is not available off the shelf in 
, shops and can only be obtained by placing an order with 


the instrument makers of Calcutta, Delhi and other places. 


(Kartar Chand Makin Surbahar in Delhi) 


Tuning Method and Strings 


The surbahar has seven strings including two chikaris (drone) and eleven to 
twelve sympathetic strings, fixed upon the fingerboard just below the main 
strings. The tuning of the instrument is done exactly the same way as it is in the 


Sitar. 


Playing Techniques and Melodic Execution 


The idiom of the Surbahara speedily achieved great sophistication. 
Initially, it was plucked, like the bina, with bare fingers, but has been played, at 
different stages and by different musicians with one, two, and even three mizrabs 


(plectrums). 


The playing technique of the Surbahar is quite different from that of the 
sitar, which is more influenced and inspired by been music, as it is more suitable 
for the alapchari of been anga than the fast rhythmic pieces played on the sitar. Its 
sound is deep and mellow. Because of the wide fingerboard, the string has an 


exceptional capacity to be stretched, and the notes of even one octave higher can 
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be played from each fret on the main playing string itself. The resonance and 


sustenance of sound is also greater than that of the sitar. 


Until 20" century, sitarists presented the dhrupad style of alapa on the 
surbahara, followed by post-dhrupad styles of composition on sitara. As sitara 
evolved technically and stylistically, it took over the elaborate dhrupad-format 
alapa, and added further sophistication to it. As a result, during the latter half of 
the 20" century, the surbahara suffered a steady depletion in the number of 


competent performers, although not in the size of audience. 


5. Sarod 


The Sarod is one of the most popular 
instruments of the string variety in the 
North. The Sarod is one of the leading 
instruments of Hindustani music today. The 
origin of the Sarod like that of the sitar is 
undocumented and _— surrounded by 
ambiguity. Though it is not known for 


certain where the Sarod originated, it has 


been suggested that it is a descendant of the 
rabab, a popular instrument of the Middle East. The famous Tansen seems to have 
played a kind of rabab in Akbar’s time. Though built on the principle of the rabab 
the Sarod has a few structural modifications which make it suitable for the 


purpose of rendering all the subtle graces of Indian music. 


By joining links it can be concluded that the instrument sarod is an 
outcome of the combination of the structural characteristics of the Seniya rabab, 


Afghani rabab and the sursingar. However, if we take into consideration tuning 
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and the technical aspects, which are strikingly similar to the Seniya rabab, one is 


tempted to contend that the instrument is indigenous. 
Traditional Background 


It is said that Khan Saheb Asadullah Khan introduced this instrument in 
Bengal more than a century ago and since then Bengal become noted for 
manufacture and popularisation of this instrument. Of late, Uttar Pradesh, Punjab 
and other parts of the country have also taken to this instrument. According to E. 
S. Perera, ‘The invention of the Saroda is claimed to be by the Kabuli rabab 
players who settled down in India around the second half of the 19" century. They 
were quite inspired by the Seniya style of the instrumental music and were 
probably attempting to change the form and quality of the sound, maneuverability 
and the ways in which their “modest” rabab could have been played better. These 
attempts were supposed to be the first stage in the process of the invention of their 


respective instruments with a distinct structural pattern. 


The invention of Sarod is claimed by the descending students of the two 
Afghani gharanas of Sarod players, Niyamatullah Khan’s gharana and Gulam Ali 
Khan’s gharana. Niyamatullah Khan, one of the claimants for inventing the Sarod, 
became a student of Basant Khan, while the latter was in the sevices of Wajid Ali 
Shah. Later, Niyamattulah moved to Nepal where he served the king for thirty 
years. Descendants of his gharana claim that he was responsible for some of the 
most vital modifications in the sarod, such as metal strings and metal plate of the 
fingerboard. His two sons Karamatullah and Asadullah (better known as Kaukubh 


Khan), carved out a niche for themselves as renowned in Sarod music in Calcutta. 


The modifications introduced by Niyamatullah Khan in the existing sarod 
during the years 1858-69, as claimed by his son Karamatullah Khan, are 
documented in his book Israri-Karamat urf Naghmat-i- Niyamat and Risala Sitar 


(1908). Although the world of saroda recognizes several streams, its idiom is 
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currently represented by three main lineages. The rababa-inspired idiom of Ustad 
Hafiz Ali Khan, an early twentieth century maestro, was diverted towards a 
khayal style vocalism by son, Ustad Amjad Khan / Radhika Mohan Maitra stream 
has reinforced its rababa- oriented idiom in the music of its contemporary 
exponents, Buddhadev Dasgupta and Kalyan Mukharjee. The rababa and rudra 
veena based style of Ustad Allauddin Khan inspired the genius of his son, Ustad 
Ali Akbar Khan, to launch the most comprehensive exploitation yet of the 


distinctive acoustic features of the re-engineered saroda. 
Physical Structure 


With high-quality instruments, the resonance body, the neck and the peg 
box are made from one single piece of wood. The type of wood that is used is 
mostly tun or teak wood. Simpler and more inexpensive Sarods are composed of 
two parts. Here, the peg box is put on separately. The wooden body that is 
covered with goatskin has a thin horn bridge across which the strings are running. 
The fingerboard on the neck consists of a polished, shiny steel plate and does not 
have any frets. The Sarod has a second soundbox made of brass which is fixed to 
the top end of the neck. It has both, playing strings and drone strings. The playing 
strings are fingered or plucked; the drone strings are vibrating at the same time, 
but are not struck themselves, and produce an echo-like effect. The Sarod is from 
three to three and half feet long and is made of wood. One end of the body is 
rounded, nearly a foot in diameter and covered with parchment. The round part 


gradually joins the neck. 


Various parts of Sarod are as following given in the image on next page: 
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Strings and Tuning Method 


There are six main strings including the chikari for the drone and rhythmic 
accompaniment. All the strings are metallic. They are fastened to pegs at the neck 


end of the instrument. Some varieties have a small gourd attached to the neck end. 


The finger-board is covered with a polished metal plate to facilitate the 
sliding of the fingers while playing. The Sarod has eleven or twelve sympathetic 
strings which help to improve the resonance. The traditional tuning system, 
practiced by the lineage of Pt. Radhika Mohan Maitra, uses five strings for 
melodic execution. They are tuned to Middle-octave ma, the tonic (sa), lower- 
octave pa, lower octave sa, and ultra-lower pa, thus providing a melodic canvas of 
virtually four octaves. The last three constitute a chikari (drone) set, with the 
innermost tuned to the tonic, and the outermost two tuned to the higher-octave Sa. 
In the modern system, as practiced by Ustad Ali Akbar Khan and his disciples, the 
first four limiting the melodic canvas to three-and-half octaves. In addition to the 
conventional chikari set, this system, however, includes a set of three strings, 
mounted at a lower level, and tuned either to a chord or a melodic phrase 
compatible with the scale of the raga. The contemporary Saroda has fifteen 
sympathetic strings (sometimes fewer) mounted below the primary strings. They 


are tuned to the scale of the raga. 
Playing Techniques and Melodic Execution 


The instrument is played with a plectrum held in the right hand while the 
fingers of the left hand are used for stopping the strings and playing the notes. 
This plectrum is known as ‘jawa’ and is made of coconut shell. Formerly, a 
plectrum made of wire was used, which was not good enough. After many 
experiments with various materials such as horn, stone, etc, it was found that the 
coconut shell is best. All the characteristics styles of the instrumental music 


namely alap, jod, jhala and meend can be rendered perfectly on this instrument. In 
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the lower octave, the tone of the Sarod is rich and vibrant. In the middle and 
higher octaves, the notes are more brightly illuminated. The Sarod is mainly a 
solo instrument. In recent years it has secured an important place in the 
composition of the modern Indian orchestras owing to its deep and rich tone 
blends easily with other instruments.” Melodic execution techniques on the 
saroda can be divided into three different types. (a). sliding of the finger along the 
finger board without lifting the fingers from the melodic string (b) execution by 
the alternative / successive use of the two fingers on the same melodic string (c) 
multiple-string execution inevitably requiring the alternative/successive use of 


two fingers. 
Sitting Posture 


The performer normally sits with his right knee folded over his left knee. 
The left foot, folded to the right, supports the bulbous chamber resonator. The 
centre of the stem is supported on the right thigh at an incline of 15/20 degrees. 
The instrument is stable in this posture, leaving the left hand free to move at will 
for melodic execution. The instrument is laminated with shellac. Most sarodists 
hold the plectrum between the thumb and first grip. They believe that this 
produces a better percussive punch, and provides superior bi-directional 


mechanical efficiency. 


The right arm wraps around the base of the chamber resonator, the fore- 
arm rests at the root of the base, and uses wrists-movements for stroke-play, 
almost equally in both directions. The posture and the manner of handling the 
instrument result in the strokes being near-vertical. The downward is aided by 
gravity, while the upward is weakened by having to work against it. Because of 
multiple-string melodic execution, the span of the movement in each direction is 
about 3.5 inches, the maximum rotation the wrist can manage with the fore-arm 


firm at the base. 


*? Musical Instruments of India, S.Krishnaswami, p-30 
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6. Surshringar 


Sursingar 


Langot (tailpiece) 
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Chamara \ 


Aad (upper bridge) 


Extra resonator = Manaka 
(fine tuner) 


The surshringar is a combination of three instruments of the string variety 


found in the North India. 
Traditional Background 


One opinion is that the surshringar was first made by late Nawab of 
Rampur, Syed Kalb Ali Khan Bahadur. But the more popular view seems to be 
that it was introduced by the famous brothers Pyar Khan, Jaffar Khan and Basit 
Khan who flourished in the early part of the 9" century. Great musicians in 
themselves, they were also directly descended from the celebrated Tansen. 
Mohammed Ali Khan, son of Basit Khan, who lived in Rampur and later in 
Lukhnow, was a master of the surshringar and the last descendant of Tansen. It is 
said that the sur singar was invented by Jafar Khan Rababia, the court musician of 
Maharaja Udit Narayan Singh of Varanasi who lived in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Because of its size and the nature of its body, the lute has a 
very fine tone; but it is a pity that one very rarely hears this veena now and there 


are few musicians who play it at present.’ The surshringar is a combination of 


*? Musical Instruments- B.C. Deva, p-131 
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three string instruments, namely the Mahati Veena, the Rabab and the Kachchapi 
Veena. The small gourd and the neck to which the strings are attached are features 
of the mehati veena; the finfer-board with the metal plate is very much like the 
type of rabab which Tansen played; and the main body is similar to that of the 
kachchapi veena, popularly called the kachchapi sitar with its flat gourd 


resembling the back of tortoise. 
Physical Structure 


The surshringar is somewhat like the rabab in shape, but with a wooden 
belly, and played with an iron plectrum. There are, as a rule, two frets only, the 
finger-board below the frets being generally of metal, so that the fingers may slide 
easily over it. The length of the instrument is about 4 feet, and its tone is rich and 
mellow.~* There are six main strings which are placed on a flat bridge. There are 


two additional strings for the drone and rhythmic accompaniment. 
Playing Techniques and Melodic Execution 


To play it, the instrument is placed in front of the performer and held in a 
slanting position so that the upper portion rests on the left shoulder. The strings 
are plucked with wire plectrums (mizrabs) worn in the fingers of the right hand 
and the notes are held with the fingers of the left hand. The polished metal plate 
on the finger-board facilitates the sliding of the fingers thus making it easier to 
produce the gamakas and other graces of Indian music. The surshringar is 
restricted to serious types of music, mainly the Dhrupad and Dhamar styles. After 
playing the alapof the Raga in Vilambit, Madhya and Drut laya (slow, medium 
and fast tempo), the performers usually ends the recital with varieties of jhalas 


played to the accompaniment of the pakhawaj. 


** The Music and Musical Instruments of Southern India and the Deccan C. R. Day, p- 121 
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The surshringar is a difficult instrument to practice upon and hence is not 
popular. However, there are few masters in the North who maintained the 


traditional style of playing this instrument. 


Ti Gottuvadyam 


The Gottuvadyam is one of the important concert instruments of the string 
variety in the South. It is similar to the southern veena, the main differences being 


that unlike the veena it has no frets. 
Traditional Background 


The Gottuvadyam is primarily an instrument for solo playing. It has been in vogue 
in southern India for the past 70 or 80 years. With another reference Gottu 
Vadyam appeared on the music scenario of the Carnatic system about 150 years 
ago. ~° Scholars assume that the instrument is a modified and developed form of 
the ektantri veena or some of its variants, as the technique used to produce notes 
is the same as that of the ekatantri. It was brought into vogue by the famous 
musician Sakharam Rao of the Titrvindaimarudur, a village on the banks of the 
river Kaveri. It was further popularised all over the India by a palace musician of 


Mysore, Narayana Iyengar, who used to call instrument Mahanataka Veena. 


25 Classical Musical Instruments, Dr. Suneera Kasliwal,. p- 209 
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In recent times, N. Ravikiran, son of Narasimhan and grandson of 
Narayana Iyengar, has taken this instrument to new heights. He started playing on 
this instrument in his early childhood and gave his first performance at the age of 
twelve. Other stalwarts of this instrument include Budalur Krishnamoorthy 
Shastrigal, Mannargudi Savithri Ammal, M. V. Varahaswami, Gaytri Kassabaum 
and Allam Koteeshwara Rao. Since many young artists are attracted to this 
instrument, the future of the gottu vadyam looks fairly secure and full of 


possibilities. 
Physical Structure 


The pear-shaped bowl of the Gottuvadyam is scooped out of a block of wood. 
While the northern vichitra veena is built on the same principle as the 
Gottuvadyam, the heavier body of the latter gives a deeper and rounder tone than 


the vichitra veena. 


Gourd: The instrument is made out of a log of wood, preferably of jackwood, 
teak or ebony. It is about forty two inches long & four inches wide. The main 
sound chamber called kudum is scooped out of the main log of wood along with 
its fingerboard, while the second resonator is made of a gourd, and is attached 


with the help of a screw. 


Strings: The Gottuvadyam consists of six main strings which pass over the bridge 
placed on the top of bowl. There are three side strings for the drone and rhythmic 
effect. The instrument is also provided with a few sympathetic strings which pass 
over a small bridge. According to some other scholars, the numbers of 
sympathetic strings are twelve, which also pass through a small bridge near the 
main bridge and go just under the main set of strings, and are tied with the pegs. It 
is interesting to note that this is the only instrument of Carnatic music which has 
sympathetic strings”. The music is played by moving a cylindrical piece of heavy 


polished wood or horn over the strings. The Gottuvadyam has a range of four to 
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four and half octaves. Raga alapana, tanam, pallavi, and all other musical forms 
that are possible on the southern veena can be rendered on this instrument. Most 


of the gamakas and graces can be brought out beautifully. 
Manufacturing 


Best Gottu Vadyam is made in Tanjaur, a southern city, where it is 


elaborately decorated with silver mounting. 
Sitting Posture & Playing Technique 


In general appearance it looks like the Tajauri veena without frets. The 
instrument is put in front of the player while playing. In his left hand, the player 
holds gottu, a cylindrical polished solid piece of hard wood, preferably ebony, of 
about three inches. He slides this cylindrical piece upon the strings and thus 
different notes are produced. In right hand a couple of plectrums are worn to 
strike the strings. Both the styles vocal (gayaki) as well as the instrumental 


(tantrakri) can be played successfully on this instrument. 


8. Rabab 


The Rabab is a popular string instrument of the plucked 
variety in Middle East. It is found in almost all the 
Mohammedan countries and differs only in shape. The 
Indian rabab is used principally in Kashmir, Punjab and 
Upper India; its use in other parts is confined to 


Mahomedans.”° 


*° The Music and Musical Instruments of southern India and the Deccan, C.R.Day, p-126 
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Traditional Background 


It is popularly believed that the famous Tansen of Akbar’s court used to 
play a kind of rabab. The disciples of Tansen divided themselves into two groups, 
the rababiyas and the binkars. The former used rabab while the latter used the bin 
(northern veena). Among the geart masters, Pyar Khan, Bahadur Khan Sain were 


highly competent rababiyas. 


Physical Structure 


Kashmirs Babak 


Hiadustani Kabab 


The instrument is made of wood. It has a double belly. The first is covered 


with parchment and the second with wood. 


Strings: In general there are four strings-three of gut and one of brass; the 
two upper strings are sometimes doubled and tuned alike, in which case of course, 
the instrument has six strings. Sympathetic strings of metal are usually attached at 
the side. Four or five catgut frets at semitonic intervals are sometimes found. The 
Rabab is a handsome instrument, and when well played is very pleasing. The tone 
resembles that of a banjo and no meend or glissando is possible on the 


instrument.The names of the six gut strings are zeer, mian, sur, mandra, ghor and 
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kharaj.The seniya rabab is hollowed out of single block of teak, tun or deodar 


wood. The total of instrument is around three to three and half feet.” 


Resonator and Finger-board: The resonator is round shaped and is about 


two inches in diameter, covered with goat skin. The fingerboard is around one- 
and-a-half feet long which tapers down into the peg box. Six pegs, three on either 
side, are fixed in the peg box, which is usually decorated and open. Sometimes a 
stand is fixed on the bottom portion of the peg box, perhaps to support the 


instrument. 


Bridge: The shape of the bridge is of typically Indian character, flat and 
board, made out of wood, which is fixed upon the skin-covered parchment, and all 


the six strings pass over it. The finger-board is covered with a thin wooden plate. 
Playing Technique and Melodic Execution 


It appears that the Indian rabab exercised a very considerable influence on 
the history of string instruments in the West, since it was through it that the bow 
was introduced to the West. The rabab became the rabab of Persia and Arabia to 
which the parentage of the violin family is ascribed. The peculiar shape of the 
violin and viola etc. very nearly resembles that of the rabab. The shallow pinched 
belly of the rabab was apparently designed to facilitate bowing through the Indian 
rabab still remains a plucked instrument. Rabab is played with a plectrum made of 
coconut shell, ebony, bone or any other hard material. The rabab was a fretless 
instrument and the strings being of gut, suffered from certain limitations and 
therefore, it was more suitable for the rhythmic elaborations. Fast rhythmic 
patterns of madhya jod anga were characteristic to the rabab termed as lada- 


lapeta, lad-gunthava kattar and tarparan. 


*” Musical Instruments of India, S.Krishnaswamy p-160 
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9. Sarangi 


The sarangi belongs to the bowed chordophone family of short-necked 
fretless lutes. It is found in various forms all over the Indian subcontinent. The 
sarangi family originated as folk instruments, and now includes the sophisticated 
acoustic machine used in classical music. The Sarangi takes prominent place as an 
accompaniment to the main artist in a vocal music concert in the North. It is 
suitable both for solo playing and for accompaniment. It is easy to produce all 
types of gamakas on his instrument. In fact it is said to be closest to the human 
voice. The tone of the Sarangi more nearly resembles that of the viola than any 
European instrument, and when well played there is a charm about the instrument 


that is not easily forgotten.”° 
Traditional Background 


Various names like Saranga, Sarangi and Saranga-veena are mentioned in 
ancient works like Sangeet ratnakara, Basavapurana, Panditaradhyacharitra of 
Palkurini Somnatha (12" century), Sangit Darpana and the others. There is reason 
to believe that the Sarangi must have remained a folk instrument for centuries 
before it was considered suitable to accompany the new styles of music _ that 


came into vogue in the 17" century. The Sarangi seems to have been used in the 


*® The Music and Musical Instruments of southern India and the Deccan, C.R.Day, p-125 
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South also at some time or other but it was subsequently superseded by the violin. 
The facilities it offers for playing the various gamakas and graces characteristic of 
Karnatak music have made the violin completely a southern instrument. The 
sarangi found in Upper India differs slightly from that of the South and Deccan. 
The head is generally carved to represent the neck of a swan, and the body is 
rounded instead of being square; the number of sympathetic strings, too, is often 
less. The instrument is ornamented with ivory and inlaid with numbers of small 
turquoises.” Experts are of the opinion that the Sarangi as we know it today first 
made its appearance as late as the 17” century. It is never seems to have been 
used at the Mughal court. There is no mention of it in the Ain-i-Akbari. It has all 


along been a folk instrument used by the common people for their simple music. 
Physical Structure 


The Sarangi is about two feet long. It is made by hollowing out a single 


block of wood and covering it with parchment. 


Bridge: A bridge is placed on the belly in the middle. The sides of the Sarangi are 


pinched to facilitate bowing. 


Pegs and Strings: Four tuning pegs are fixed to the hollow head, one on each side. 
The instrument usually has 3 main strings of gut of varying thickness. Rarely, a 
fourth string made of brass (known as luruj) is used for drone. There are generally 
fifteen sympathetic strings of wire tuned chromatically. Modern Sarangis 
generally have thirty five to forty sympathetic strings running under the main 
strings. These are fastened to small pegs on the right side of the finger-board and 
also on the top of the head. The sympathetic strings are tuned accordingly to the 


scale of the raga played and are made of brass and steel. 


*° The Music and Musical Instruments of southern India and The Deccan, C.R.Day, p-125 
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Manufacturing 


The decoration and carving are characteristic, although rough. The sarinda is 
not a very high-class instrument, but is very popular with the lower classes. The 
tuning is like that of chikara, and the strings are of gut or silk. The bow used with 
it is that shown. The chief peculiarity of the sarinda consists in the way that the 


belly, which is of parchment, is put on. 
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Playing Techniques and Melodic Execution 


When played, the Sarangi with its head uppermost is placed on the lap of 
the performer. The head rests against the left shoulder. It is played with a 
horsehair bow which is held in the right hand. The fingers of the left hand are 
used for stopping the strings. While this is being done, the fingers do not press the 
strings down on the finger-board as in the case of the violin but press against the 


strings at the sides. 


Similar Instruments 


Other members of the Sarangi family are Dotara, Dhad Sarangi of Punjab and 
the Chikara of Uttar Pradesh. These folk instruments are simple in construction 
they are often suspended in front of the body and played with bows to which 
bells (ghungurus) are sometimes attached to give a rhythmetic jingling sound with 
the music.*° The chikara is somewhat similar to the sarangi, but smaller, and is 
used by common people. It has three strings of gut or horsehair and five 
sympathetic strings of wire. The tuning is commonly or else like that of the 
sarangi.”’ Like the sarangi, Sarinda is also three string instruments. It is a bowed 


instrument common in Bangal. 


10. Dilruba 


The Dilruba is one of the most popular string instruments of the bowed 


variety in the North. The instrument is a very clever combination of the sitar and 


3° Musical Instruments of India, S.Krishnaswami, p-34 
3! The Music and Musical Instruments Of The Southern Eastern and The Deccan , P-127 
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the sarangi. The finger-board with the frets very much resembles the sitar. The 
belly of the instrument is covered with skin like a sarangi; and like the sarangi it is 


played with a bow. 


According to Dr. Geeta Paintal, Mahnt Gajjasingh of Patiala Court did 
some modifications in the taus and gave a new name to this modified instrument — 


Dilruba. 


The only difference in the taus and dilruba was the peacock of the taus 
was removed in dilruba and the sound box was given the shape of the sarangi’s 
sound box. The fret and the string arrangement remained the same. The 
instrument dilruba became a regular part of Sikh devotional music. Bhai Batan 
Singh received much acclamation as an expert dilruba exponent. His dilruba 
differed from the usual one, and thus the tonality and the volume of his instrument 


was also said to be more rich and powerful.” 


Physical Structure 
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The stem of the Dilruba contains eighteen or nineteen elliptical frets which 
are movable. They are tied to the stem by means of thin pieces of gut so that the 
frets can be moved according to the scale of the raga which is being played, as in 
the case of the sitar. The bridge is placed on the skin-covered body, over which all 
the main and sympathetic strings pass. The first two strings are of brass and the 
last two of steel. There are about twenty two sympathetic strings or tarabs running 
underneath the frets and fastened to a series of pegs on the side. Like similar 
sympathetic strings in other instruments, the tarabs are tuned to reproduce the 


scale of the melody which is being played. 
Playing Technique 


The bowing is done with the right hand while the fingers of the left hand are 
used to play over the strings. The frets of the dilruba are meant only to guide the 
player in locating the correct positions of the notes. The fingers do not pull the 
strings over the frets laterally as in Sitar, but more longitudinally alongside the 
strings. All the musical nuances which the sarangi captures can be produced on 
this instrument without difficulty. The dilruba can be an effective accompaniment 
to vocal music as well as instrument for solo performances. The dilruba is held 
vertically, the lower portion on the lap of the performer or in the front of him and 
the top resting against the left shoulder. Simple melodies and the subtlest musical 
nuances can be produced on this instrument with equal naturalness. It is a popular 
instrument in the North especially in Punjab, Uttar-Pradesh and Maharashtra. The 


dilruba came into vogue a few centuries after the introduction of the fretted sitar. 
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11. Esraj 


A similar instrument with the combination of the sitar and sarangi, which 
became very popular in Bihar and Bengal about hundred or hundred and fifty 
years ago, was esraj. It is very similar to the dilruba both in appearance and in the 


technique of playing. However, there are few structural differences. 
Traditional Background 


According to Prajnanda and also according to the oral tradition, the instrument 
might have taken its present shape in the hands of some Bengali artist in the court 
of Wajid Ali Shah of Lucknow when he came to stay at Matia Burj in Calcutta. 
Later, when Basant Khan, a famous rabab player of the Seniya gharana, settled at 
Gayadham, he probably took this with him. He taught this to many local people 


and thus the popularity of the instrument spread all over the Bihar.” 


However one of the Basant Khan’s students, Kanailal Dhendi is also given 
credit for inventing the esraj. Another story doing the rounds was that: in Gaya 
(Bihar) one of Ishwari Raj took out the peacock shaped soundbox of the taus and 
replaced it with a roundish, smaller soundbox. As the instrument acquired a new 
look simply by this mdifications, it was given a new name after him, i.e. Ishwari 
Raj as Ish + raj. Though it is difficult to ascertain the exact place where esraj 


acquired its present shape, in all probability the instrument made its foothold in 


* Historical Development of Indian Music, Swami Prajnanada, p-468 
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Hindustani classical music first in Gaya, and later traveled to Bengal, where it 


became an important instrument used in Rabindra Sangeet.** 
Physical Structure 


The body of the dilruba is rectangular and flat like that of the Sarangi. The 
body of the esraj is a bit rounder in shape and shallower in the middle. The stem 
or the finger-board of the dilruba is broader than that of the esraj. The number of 
sympathetic strings in the dilruba is larger than in the esraj, hence the tone of the 
dilruba is more rich and resonant than that of the esraj whose tone is soft and 


mellow. 
Sitting Posture 


Ashish Bandopadhyay” started an esraj department in the music faculy of 
Shantiniketan. Ashish Bandhopadhyay also introduced a new sitting posture by 
putting the instrument straight instead of resting it in a leaning posture against the 


left shoulder. 
Playing Techniques and Melodic Executions 


The Esraj is a very popular instrument of Bangal where it is commonly used 
by both professionals and amateurs. The esraj can be played by itself or as 
accompaniment. Though not popular as solo instrument, it acquired a prominent 
place as an accompaniment to vocal music, especially for female singers with soft 
voices. Randhir Roy*’, a gifted musician, created his own style by nixing 


techniques of the sarod and sitar. 


* Classical Musical Instruments, Dr.Suneera Kasliwal p-193 

* An expert exponent of esraj , brought by Rabindra Nath Thakur’s Vishva Bharti teaching institute of 
Shantiniketan, Bolpur in West Bengal. s.k.-p-193 

°° The Best Student of Ashish Bandhopadhyay, Who Showed Special Talent And Emerged As A 
Soloist Among All Students 
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Similar Instrument 


The Madar-Bahar is very similar the Esraj in construction but the finger-board 
and the body are bigger in size being about four feet long. Thick strings of gut are 
used which give a deep, rich tone somewhat like that of the Western violoncellos. 
To play the instrument the performer sits on a low stool. The instrument is placed 
in front of him on the floor, the top of the instrument learning against his left 


shoulder. 


The Mandar-Bahar is a rare instrument found mostly in Bangal. It is now 
being used in the modern Indian orchestra for producing bass notes in the lower 


octaves. 


12. Santur / Santoor 


The Santur is popular in the Middle East. In India, it is special to Kashmir 
where the instrument is used for accompanying a type of classical music called 
Soofiana Kalam, along with other instruments of the region, like the saz the 


Rabab, the Sitar, the Sarangi, the Tumbaknari and the Ghata. 
Traditional Background 


The Santur is a unique instrument in Hindustani music. It has risen from 
virtual oblivion to the peak of popularity in a usually short time — less than three 
decades. It is the only string instrument subjected to percussive sound activation. 


All other are either plucked or bowed. The santur is also the sole survivor in its 
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organological classification of struck polychords. Various instruments were in use 
in Vedic times. Among the string instruments, mentions of vana are found in the 
Rigveda. Scholars opined that it was a bow shaped harp sometimes with hundred 
strings. Among all the string instruments the vana was the most venerated of all, 
for it was also called “Mahaveena” and its description is found in Vedic texts as 
well as in Aryakas and the Sutras. According to Boudhayana Sutra, it comprised 
audumbara wood, and the resonator was covered with the hairy hide of an ox. The 
stick of the harp had ten holes into each of which were knotted 10 strings of 
munja (grass) thus making the total number of one 100 strings. Some modem 
writers have identified this instrument as a precursor of the santoor, found today 
in Kashmir. The suggestion given is that it had 100 strings and could have been 
the Satatantri Veena, mentioned in Kalpa Sutra. Even linguistically, it can be 
suggested that the satatantri veena is related to the santoor. Again, both vana and 
santoor are played with sticks. But in the absence of any sculptural representation 
of struck veenas, particularly of the vana, it is very difficult to propound any 
theory about their shape.” The santoor has been widely used for centuries as an 
accompaniment to a particular style of singing in the Kashmir valley. The singing 
style is called Sufiana Qalam or Sufiana Musique, in which the santoor is played 
along with other instruments of the region such as the saz, the rabab, the setar, the 
tumbakanati and the ghata. The santoor is a recently developed instrument. It was 
introduced into Hindustani classical music only about forty five to forty years 
ago. Thus the instrument is yet to be standardised. The length, width and height of 
the instrument, number of bridges, number of strings, their order and thickness, 
i.e. gauge, the sitting posture of the player, the playing techniques all of these vary 
from artist to artist. Mostly people give the credit of elevating the santor to a 
status of a classical instrument to Shiv Kumar Sharma, the ace santoor player, 
though others have also contributed their share to this process. Om Prakash 


Chaurasia of Bhopal has also earned a name in the field of santoor playing. Ulhas 


3” Musical Instruments of India, B.C.Deva, p-122 
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Bapat is a Mumbai based santoor player. Tarun Bhattacharya (Calcutta) is a name 
from younger generation of the artists, who is gradually coming up to the 
limelight with a distinctive style of his own. Satish Vyas, Rahul Sharma, Shaukat 
Ahmed, Abhay Rustam Sopori, Charukeshi Shahaney and many others affirm the 


promising future of the instrument in the Hindustani classical music. 


Physical Structure 
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The contemporary santur used in classical music consists of a trapezoid 
box, which acts as a rest for the strings stretched across it, as well as the 


resonator. 


Resonator: The box (soundbox/resonator) is 60 cm long, 60 cm wide at one end, 
tapering to 30 cm width at the other. The tapering width has thirty bridges for 
strings, fifteen on each side, over each of which passes a set of three/ four strings. 
The strings are fixed to iron pegs, which are turned for tuning. Sound activation is 
done by the hammering action of two sticks of walnut wood [mallets], curved at 
the striking end. The grip of the sticks is shaped for optimal control under 


manipulation by the thumbs and the index fingers [Deva, 2000]. 
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Strings and Bridges: Although the basic structure remains the same, the santoor 


adapted in Hindustani classical music differs from the Sufiana santoor in many 
ways. The number of strings varies in-between eighty to hundred, whereas the 
number of bridges has increased from 25 to 29, 31 and sometimes even 42, 43, 
thus varying the number of strings stretched on each bridge consequently. Some 
bridges have three strings and some have two. In the lower octave for the thick 


strings, some artists prefer one string to one bridge. 
Manufacturing 


The soundbox of the classical santoor is either made out of the wood of the 
mulberry tree, walnut or tun. The plank (of both sides) is made of pine wood or 
walnut or even of plywood. Sometimes it is a mixture of all these kinds. As a 
covering for the front, sometimes red cedar is also used. The bridges are made of 
rosewood and on the top portion of the bridges little pieces of ivory, stag horn or 
bone are fixed which act as jawari. This is done for the fine tone of the strings. 
Nowadays, plastic and metal are also used for jawari, but the best effect comes 
from ivory. Strings are put in the pins on one side and tied to the tuning pegs 
across the board. These pins and pegs are made of iron with chromium coating 
and tuned with the help of a hammer-shaped tuner. For strikers mostly walnut 
wood and rosewood are used. Sometimes strikers made of mulberry wood are also 
used. Strikers of classical santoor are heavier than those used for the Sufiana 
santoor, as heavier strikers help sustain notes.*® The instrument Shiv Kumar plays 
is about 35 years old. It is made by famous santoor maker Ghulam Mohammad 
Zaz of Shrinagar. Santoors made by Ghulam Mohammad were very good in tone 


and he earned a good name. 


38 Based on Information Collected from Shiv Kumar Sharma, Mumbai, and Instrument Maker 
B.D.Sharma, Delhi. 
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Maintenance 


More artists prefer to keep the instrument in their laps instead of on the 
triangular wooden stand of the Sufiana santoor. Thus the resonance of the 
instrument is reduced intentionally, which helps the player produce more precise 


note to note sound, especially while playing quick succession of the notes (tanas). 
Tuning System 


There are two tuning systems in practice. The traditional system tunes the 
string-sets to the scale of the raga to be performed. This poses a problem of 
retuning the instrument for each raga. This problem is compounded by the fact 
that the santur has four strings for every pitch. Retuning even three svaras across 
three octaves implies returning thirty six strings. In appearance the Santur is a 
rectangular box over which strings of varying length are stretched. The long side 
of the rectangle faces the performer and the strings run parallel to the longer side. 
Unlike the Swaramandal which has only one string to a note, the Santur has only 
one string to a note, the Santur has generally a set of strings to a note. The length 
and the thickness very according to the octave; the strings are thickest in the lower 
octave. Its specialty, which distinguishes it clearly from the Swaramandal, is its 
method of note production. In the Swaramandal the strings are plucked by the 
fingers, whereas in the Santur, the strings are subjected to pressure strokes by 
small wooden hammers held in both the hands. The same principle is applied in 
the making of the modern pianoforte where the strings are struck by mechanical 
keys. The disadvantage is obvious; when the strings are struck the sound of the 


notes lingers on and cannot be controlled. 


Playing Techniques and Melodic Executions 
The techniques used in presenting the whole performance patterns of the 
Ragdari system, i.e. alap, jod and gat, the portions of slow and fast tempos, have 


also developed a great deal. The santoor is only Indian classical which is stuck. It 
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is a staccato instrument and cannot lend to techniques such as meend, gamak and 


andolan, which are very characteristic of Indian Classical Music. 


13. Ravanhatho 


Tradition Background 


The earliest instrument played with a bow is probably the ravanhatho or 
ravanhastra, attributed to Ravna, the mythical king of Lanka. This instrument 
seems to have been in Vedic times and has reffered to in Sanskrit treatises. What 
this instrument was like is rather doubtful but in some parts of Gujrat and 
Rajasthan there exists an instrument bearing more or less the same name. It is 


called Ravanhatho and is used by strolling musicians called bharataris. 
Physical Structure and manufacturing 


The Ravanhatho consists of a resonator made of half a coconut shell. The shell 
is polished and covered with skin which is fastened to the underside of the shell 
by means of a cotton thread. A bamboo about two feet long is fixed to the 
resonator. The instrument carries two main strings one of which is made of a 
species of flax or horsehair while the other is of steel. Sometimes there are about 
twelve sympathetic strings of steel, all of them attached to a series of pegs fixed to 


the sides of the stick at the end. 
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Playing Technique and Melodic Executions 


While playing, the resonator is pressed against the left side of the chest while 
the handle faces upwards. It is played with a crude bow made of horsehair. Small 
bells (ghungurus) are attached to the handle of the bow so that a jingling effect is 
produced as the instrument is played. Simple music covering a range of four to 
five notes can be played easily. There is a view that this instrument might have 


been the origin of the modern violin of the West. 


14. Swaramandala 


Swarmandala is a very famous and as well as useful instrument of 
Classical Music. In Hindustani music, the Swarmandla is used as an 
accompaniment to vocal music. According to Prof. Lal Mani Mishra, there is 
essentially no difference between the Irani instrument qanun and _ the 
swarmandala.’ In ancient Indian texts, we find the name of an instrument 
mattakokila, which was sometimes also called mahati veena. According to some 
scholars, mattakokila was the main (mukhya) veena of maharshi Bharat. It was 
the most important of all the veenas, because it had 21 strings and 1] the notes of 3 
registers (sthanas) could be obtained from it at the same time, whereas other 
veenas like chitra, vipanchi, etc., were complimentary or subsidiary. Later on, the 
commentator of Sharangdeva, Kallinath categorically specified that the 


mattakokla veena of Bharta’s time was in his times called swarmandala in 


3° Classical Musical Instruments, Dr. Suneera.Kasliwal, p-228 
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common parlance. However, from the inadequate details provided by the ancient 
texts one cannot form any idea about the structure of the instrument. The Hindus 
say that an instrument of this description was first invented by the rishi or sage 
Kattyayana; hence is called the Kattyayana veena- in the Sanskrit treatises.”° 
C.R.Day has described Swaramandala as “Quanan”. The Quanun, or Indian 
Dulcimer, is an instrument seldom met with, and is to be seen mostly in the hands 


of Punjabi musicians. 
Physical Structure 


As we see the modern structure of Swarmandala, usually contains four corners 
and strings are tied with the nails and pass through a box type resonator. The 
scholars have assumed the total length of swaramandala about one-and-a-half to 
two feet and the width is about one-to-one-and-a-half feet. The resonator or the 
sound box usually contains depth about three to four inches. There are usually 
twenty one strings, some of brass and the rest of steel and tuned to the intervals of 
any of the Indian scales as required by the raga played. Occasionally gut or silk 
strings are found. The kind of quanun here drawn is known as Swaramandala, and 


is generally larger and better finished than the ordinary instrument of this name. 
Manufacturing 


The Swarmandala is a popular instrument and can be obtained from any shop 
selling musical instruments. Bishandas Sharma of Rikhi Ram & Sons, Delhi, has 
innovated a new instrument in which the strings are placed in such a manner that 
one can play both the swaramandala and tanpura simultaneously. Bishandas has 
named it the swarsangam. This instrument possesses a deep, resonant sound and 
has proved more useful for traveling purposes. It has four strings for the tanpura 
and fifteen strings for the swaramandala. The frame is made of teak wood with 


sound board upper and bottom made of pine wood. The total length, width and 


4° The Music and Musical Instruments of South India and the Deccan P-133 
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height of the instrument is about thirty-six inches, ten inches and two inches 


respectively. 
Playing Techniques and Melodic Executions 


It is played with two wire plectra, worn upon the finger-tips of the 
performer. The capability of the instrument is much greater than might be 
supposed at first sight. The performer holds his left hand an iron ring somewhat 
like a quoits, which he applies to the strings, so that it acts like a nut and thus 
enables him to produce all sorts of grace and embellishments. There is, of course, 
only one string to a note. The tone is sweet, soft, and reminds one rather of that of 
the clavichord, though it is louder and possibly more nasal in quality. The 
swaramandala is rarely heard, both on account of its great difficulty and very high 
cost, and therefore good execution upon it is rarely met with. According to 
C.R.Day, the swaramandala belongs to Kashmir. The tuning pins are turned by 
means of an iron key, and the tension of the strings is usually very high. The 


beautiful decoration and the delicacy are evident. 
Sitting Posture 


Vocalists keep the instrument in their laps and only pluck those particular 
strings which are samvadi to the swaras sung. The strings are tuned to the swaras 
of the raga which is being sung by the artist. Bade Ghulam Ali Khan used to play 
the swarmandala while singing. Recently some instrumentalists have also started 


using it as a filter during the gaps in their instrumental performance. 
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15. Violin 


Traditional Background 


The violin came into India in its present 
form as early as the 17th century and Baluswami 
Dikshitar was the one of the earliest Indian 
musicians to adapt the western violin and 
popularise its use in Carnatic Music. It is a 


A 


probably been here for the past 100 years. The Indian violin is identical to the 


relatively new entrant in Hindustani music having 


Western violin but differs from it in tuning and playing position. It is traditionally 
played in a seated posture, and is held in position with the scroll placed on the 
artist's ankle and the back of the violin resting on the left shoulder and collar bone 
or chest. This frees the performer's left hand to play Indian musical ornamentation 
such as the gamaka. The Indian violin is an important solo instrument, and in 


South Indian music it is very popular both as a Solo & accompanying instrument. 
Physical Structure 


In this type the sound box, which is usually is the shell of the coconut or a 
small wooden chamber, is held near the shoulder of player and the fingerboard 
extends downwards along his arm. The bow is held with his palm downward and 
the string is stopped with the balls of the fingers.*’ The Vioiln is remarkable for 
its smooth sweeps from one end of the string to the other. The light tone of the 
steel string and the deep, almost human tone of the 4" string are wonderfully 
expressive. All these and facility to play the Gamakas and embellishments 
peculiar to the Indian music, have made the violin irrevocably Indian. Some 
experts in the West are of the opinion that violin has an Indian ancestry and trace 


the gradual evolution of the instrument to one of the many varieties of bowed 


4! Musical Instruments, B.C. Deva, p- 138 
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instruments found all over India which are of great antiquity. One such variety is 
the famous Ravanhatho (Ravanahasta or Ravanastram), a folk instrument of the 
string variety which is still used in some regions of Gujarat and Rajasthan. There 
has been a successive line of musicians in the South who have effectively 
demonstrated the possibilities of the vioiln as an accompanying and solo 
instrument. Two notable names are those of Tirukodikaval Krishna Iyer and 
Tiruchirapalli Govinaswami Pillai, toweing personalities within recent memory 
with distinctive styles and a technique which remains unsurpassed till today. 


Dwaram Venkata Swami Naidu was another noted exponent of violin music. 
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A violin is usually played using a bow consisting of a stick with a ribbon 
of horsehair strung between the tip and frog (or nut, or heel) at opposite ends. A 
typical violin bow may be 75cm (29 inches) overall, and weigh about 60 g 
(2.1 0z). Viola bows may be about 5mm (0.20 in) shorter and 10 g (0.35 oz) 
heavier. At the frog end, a screw adjuster tightens or loosens the hair. Just forward 
of the frog, a leather thumb cushion and winding protect the stick and provide a 
strong grip for the player's hand. The winding may be wire (often silver or plated 
silver), silk, or whalebone (now imitated by alternating strips of tan and black 


plastic.) Some student bows (particularly the ones made of solid fiberglass) 
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substitute a plastic sleeve for grip and winding. The hair of the bow traditionally 
comes from the tail of a grey male horse (which has predominantly white hair), 
though some cheaper bows use synthetic fiber. The stick is traditionally made of 
brazilwood, although a stick made from a more select quality (and more 
expensive) brazilwood is called pernambuco. Both types come from the same tree 


species. 


Playing Techniques and Melodic Execution 


Someone who plays the violin is called a violinist or a fiddler. The 
violinist produces sound by drawing a bow across one or more strings (which may 
be stopped by the fingers of the other hand to produce a full range of pitches), by 


plucking the strings (with either hand), or by a variety of other techniques. 


Holding Instrument 


The standard way of holding the violin is with the left side of the jaw 
resting on the chinrest of the violin, and supported by the left shoulder, often 
assisted by a shoulder rest (or a sponge and an elastic band for younger players 
who struggle with shoulder rests). This practice varies in some cultures; for 
instance, Indian (Carnatic and Hindustani) violinists play seated on the floor and 
rest the scroll of the instrument on the side of their foot. The strings may be 
sounded by drawing the hair of the bow across them (arco) or by plucking them 
(pizzicato). The left hand regulates the sounding length of the string by stopping it 
against the fingerboard with the fingertips, producing different pitches. 


Similar instruments 


Northern India has a number of string instruments of the bowed variety 
like the sarangi, the Dilruba and the Esraj which serve as an intimate 
accompaniment to vocal music. In recent times, however, the violin has begun to 


receive new respect at the hands of North Indian musicians too. To this class 
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belong the Pena of Manipur, the kenra and the banam of Orissa, the Ravan hatta 
of the western India, the kingri of the Pradhas in Andhra and Maharashtra, and the 


veena kunja of the Pulluvans in Kerala.” 


Wind Instruments or Aerophones 


Wind instruments produce sound by means of the air which is blown 
through them. They consist of a resonator, usually a tube, in which a column of 
air is set into vibration by the player blowing into (or over) a mouthpiece set at the 
end of the resonator. The pitch of the vibration is determined by the length of the 
tube and by manual modifications of the effective length of the vibrating column 
of air. Wind instruments fall into two basic categories- woodwind instruments and 
brass instruments. The most obvious way of distinguishing between the two is on 
the basis of the material used for the construction of the instrument. However this 
is not always as simple as the division is not always indicative of family type. 
Another sound method of distinction is by means of examining how the player 
plays the instrument as the style of performance is different for brass and 
woodwind instruments. A number of wind instruments are used _ in Indian 
Classical Music. These include the Pungi, Bansuri, Venu, Shehnai, Kuzhal, 


Nadaswaram etc. 


The wind instruments used today present a variety of combinations and 


characteristics. There are three primary elements in any wind instrument: 
(i) anactivating mechanism 
(ii) the body of the instrument and 
(iii) a radiator 


Some well-known Wind Instruments or Aerophones are listed below: 


” Musical Instruments, B.C. Deva, p- 138 
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1. Flute 


One of the earliest instruments of the sushira 
(wind) variety is the flute. The flute has various 
names such as bansuri, venu, vamsi, kuzhal, 
murali and so on. Under the names of tunava 
and nadi, the flute was used in the Vedic 
period.’ Bansuri and venu are common Indian 
flutes. They are typically made of bamboo or 
reed. There are two varieties; transverse and 
fipple. The transverse variety is nothing more than a length of bamboo with holes 
cut into it. This is the preferred flute for classical music because the embouchure 
gives added flexibility and control. The fipple variety is found in the folk and 
filmi styles, but seldom used for serious music. This is usually considered to be 
just a toy because the absence of any embouchure limits the flexibility of the 
instrument. The flute may be called many things in India: bansi, bansuri, murali, 


venu and many more. 


There are two main types; bansuri and venu. The bansuri is used in the 
North Indian system. It typically has six holes; however there has been a 
tendency in recent years to use seven holes for added flexibility and correctness of 
pitch in the higher registers. It was previously associated only with folk music, 
but today it is found in Hindustani classical, filmi, and numerous other genres. 
Venu is the South Indian flute and is used in the Carnatic system. It typically has 


eight holes. The venu is very popular in all South Indian styles. 


Traditional Background 


In India, the playing of the flute is at least as old as the Vedas. The 


Yajurveda includes in the list of occupations the playing veena, venu (flute), and 


3 Musical Instruments of India: S.Krishnaswami, P-37 
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mrdanga (drum), and the blowing of conches for signals and ceremonies.’ The 
flute is depicted in Buddhist art of the first century B.C. in India (at Sanchi). It is 
also pictured in murals in the Buddist caves at Ajanta and Ellora (which date from 
the second century B.C. to about the eighth century A.D.). In these murals, the 
flute is played by human and celestial beings, both as accompaniment to vocal 
music and as a part of instrumental ensembles. For several centuries, it has been 
recognised as the instrument by which the playful deity Krishna entices his 
devotees to him.” In 17” century Mughal emperor Jehangir recalls in his 
memories that he honored a flutist, Ustad Muhammad, by weighing him and then 
giving him, in rupees, the ebullient of pounds of flesh to ponds of silver. The 


musician was also given an elephant on which he and his money could ride. 


In ancient India, the flute was very commonly used in the religious music 
of the Buddhists. Representations of this are found in Indian sculpture at Sanchi, 
and later on in Greco-Buddhist plastic art at Gandhara. The sculptures at 
Amarvati and several paintings at Ajanta and Ellora also depict the flute, as 
played by human and celestial beings, both as accompaniment to vocal music and 


as a part of instrumental ensembles. 
Physical Structure 


The instrument is a simple bamboo staff about four feet long. There is a 
mouthpiece in the exact centre of ‘The bamboo into which a reed made of palm 
leaf is fixed. There are about six holes on either side. The lower of these finger- 
holes are used for playing. A constant drone is produced from the player’s 
expediency in storing the necessary air in his mouth and blowing continuously 
through the nostrils to replenish the supply of air in the mouth. The tone of this 
instrument is soft and sweet. The flute is of very great antiquity. For the centuries 


the constructions of the flute has remained more or less constant. The instrument 


“* Music in India: The Classical Traditions Bonnie C. Wade, p-106 
45 + 
Ibid 
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is a simple cylindrical tube, mostly of bamboo, of uniform bore, closed at one 
end. There are different kinds of flutes and their lengths and numbers of holes 
vary. The length can be anything from 8 inches to two and half feet. Long flutes 
have a rich, deep and mellow tone whereas in small flutes the tone is bright and 
high pitched. In addition to the mouth hole, there are 6 to 8 holes arranged in a 
straight line. The range of the flute is about two and half octaves, the normal 
range of the human voice. It seems incredible that such wide range of notes can be 


produced from only six to seven holes. 
Playing Technique and Melodic Executions 


The player blows into the mouth hole, thus setting in vibration the column of 
air inside the tube. The lowest octave of the scale is produced by altering the 
effective length of the tube by covering the holes with the fingers. The next 
octave of the scale is produced in the same way but with increased wind pressure 
and the third octave is produced in a more complicated way by ‘cross fingerings’. 
The tone colour varies considerably. The first octave is so thick and deep that it is 
sometimes mistaken by the listeners for the tone of the clarionet. The second 
octave is smooth and clear and the third bright and penetrating. The player can 
produce any interval by only opening and closing the available holes with his 
fingers. The flute is held in a horizontal position with a slight downward 
inclination. Where the 2 thumbs are used to hold the flute in position, the three 
fingers of the left hand, excluding the little finger and the 4 fingers of the right 
hand are used to manipulate the finger holes. Some of the bamboo flutes used in 
the North, especially in region of Bengal, is longer than those used in the South. 
The horizontal flute is enormously popular in southern India and Bengal. Vertical 
flutes are more popular in the North and the west. These are held vertically and 
played through a mouthpiece. The flute is an instrument which can be played by 
itself. It is also an important constituent of the modern Indian orchestra. The flute 


has produced some very great virtuoso both in North and in the South. The name 
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of T.R.Mahalingam is well on its way to becoming a legend.*® Among concert 
instruments today, the flute enjoys the same solo status as the veena in the South 
and the North*’. The most prominent South Indian fluists are the late Pannalal 
Ghosh, H. Himnagshu Biswas, Hari Prasad Chourasia, and Vijay Raghav Rao . 
G.S. Sachdev, a disciple of Vijay Raghav Rao, is teaching flute in United States, 


as is T. Viswanathan.” 
Some Famous Kinds of Flute 


Wind instruments using the principle are the end-blown flutes of which 
there are a number of folk and trible examples. One of them is fifli of the 
northeast India. It is small bamboo length, of approximately fifteen centimeters, 
one end of which is open and the other closed. The more common type of end- 


blown flute heard in the plains is exemplified by the narh of Rajasthan. 


There is another class of flutes which are blown into from one end but in 
an entirely different manner. The blowing end is not plain as in the above cases 
but is pressed into a narrow opening which is technically known as the beak; 
hence flutes with pressed ends are called beak flutes. This kind of flute, known as 
the bansuri in northern India, is very common specially as a pastoral instrument 
and is usually met with as single flute. But in Punjab, Rajasthan, Maharashtra and 
some other areas there is another instrument, the algoza. The horizontal flute is 


the best known and most popular throughout the country.” 


Similar Instrument:- The Ayarkuzhal is one of the similar instruments of Flute. 
It is literally the shepherd’s flute. The instrument is of great antiquity and is used 


by the shepherds in the lesser known hilly tracts of southern India.”° 


46 Musical Instruments of India: S.Krishnaswami, P-38 

“Tn the South, the Musician who is said to have elevated the flute to its status of primary instrument in 
recent times in Sarabha Sastri (872-1904) 

“8 Music In India: The Classical Traditions Bonnie C.Wade, p-108 

4 Musical Instruments, B.C.Deva, p-85 

°° Musical Instruments of India: S.Krishnaswami, P-49 
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2. Shehnai 


The double-reeded instruments belonging to the sushira (wind) category are 
among the most ancient and the most widely-known musical instruments in the 
world. They have been used all over the world for open-air festivals, processions 
and so on. The shahnai is no exception and so on. The shahnai is no exception to 
this. The Oboe of the West, which is similar to the shahnai, has developed into an 
instrument for chamber music, but the shahnai remains to this day essentially an 
open-air instrument. It is used on ceremonial occasions and is thought of as a 


mangala vadya or auspicious instrument.”" 


According to C. R. Day “The instrument belongs to the Oboe family of 
beating-reed aerophones. In India, it is proclaimed the mangla vadya, the 
auspicious instrument. Shehnayi music leads religious processions, sanctifies 
marriages, announces the opening of temple doors to the public every moming, 
inaugurates major cultural events and welcomes dignitaries to public functions. It 
is only in the latter half of the twentieth century that the instrument was elevated 
to the art-music platform, singular credit which goes to the formidable 


musicianship of Ustad Bismillah Khan of Varansi”. 
Traditional Background 


The shehnai (or surnai) may have been introduced into India by the Muslims. 
Certainly, one of its most prominent uses was in the ensemble called the naubat 
(or, nahabet), which played at Mughal courts. The naubat consisted of a varying 


number of specific instruments: kettledrums of various sizes, other types of 


>! Musical Instruments of India: S.Krishnaswami, P-38 
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drums, trumpets, horns, cymbals, and shehnais with their accompanying drones.” 
On the concert platform, the repertoire and the idiom of the sehnayi have been 
influenced almost entirely by the towering presence of Ustad Bismillah Khan, 
spanning over six decades. If, therefore, one has to refer to gharanas of the 
sehnayi, there is probably only one gharana on the art-music scene- the Bismillah 
Khan gharana. He has also adopted the khayala genre as his principal inspiration 
for the presentation of raga- based music, and the reginol melodies popular in his 
home in Varanasi, and the reginol melodies popular in his home in Varanasi, and 
its environs as the source for his semi classical and popular repertoire. The most 
important amongst these are the bola- banao thumri, and seasonal songs such as 
the kajari, chaiti, phaguna and savanna. Shahnai players of other regions have 
tended to follow this pattern, although sehnayi players from the western state of 
Maharashtra [Bombay/ Pune] do include local folk and regional music, such as 
lavanis and natya-sangita in their presentations. These are also poetry-dominant 
forms, and are subjected to the same kind of transformation in their shehnayi 


presentation as the kajari/caiti category of North Indian genres do.” 
Physical Structure 


Instruments answering to this description, and of near-identical construction, 
are found in all parts of India, though known by different names. The main body 
of instrument is a conical bore of wood, ideally Teak (Tectona Grandis). 
Shehnayis made of gold, silver, and even soapstone are known to exist. The body 
has four to seven holes punched into it. The musician covers and uncover these 
holes to manipulate melody. The marrow end of the bore is fitted with a 
mouthpiece [staple], to which are affixed two winnow-shaped reeds, about a 
centimeter length. The reeds are made either of marsh-grass or special leaves. The 
reeds merely regulate the flow of the air into the body by beating against the wall 
of the mouthpiece, but play no role in the manipulation of the pitch. The broad 


°° Music In India: The Classical Traditions , Bonnie C.Wade, p-110 
°° Hindustani Music - A tradition in transition, p-334 by Deepak. S. Raja 
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end of the bore, the output end, is fitted with a metallic cup, made usually of 


brass, but occasionally also of other metals. 
Manufacturing 


The instrument is made of dark, close grained black wood and has a metal bell 
fixed to the broader end. The length of the instrument is one and a half to two 
feet. The reed is fixed at the narrow blowing end. It is said that the reed used in 
shahnai is made of pala grass which is cultivated in some regions of Uttar 
Pradesh. Spare reeds and an ivory needle with which the reeds are adjusted are 


attached to the mouthpiece. 


Shehnais are made to a specific pitch in terms of tonality. An average shehnai 
player manages a melodic canvas of an octave ans a half on the instrument. A 
maestro can, however, coax two octaves out of it, without producing unmusical 
sounds. Varanasi and Lucknow have been the principal centers of shehnai 
manufacturer. In recent years, however, research oriented enthusiasts in Nashik, 
about 150 km from Mumbai, have made the city another major supplier of quality 


Shehnayis.™* 
Playing technique and Melodic Executions 


Shehnai playing is a very complicated technique. The half-tones and quarter- 
tones are produced not only by partially closing and opening the finger-holes, but 
also adjusting the pressure of air in the pipe. This is a laborious process and 
consequently it takes a long time for a musician to attain proficiency in this 
instrument. The shehnai when played is always accompanied by a drone called 
shruti. This is another instrument which is like the shehnai in appearance but has 
only two or three holes which are stopped wholly or partially with wax in order to 


tune the drone to the desired pitch. 


** Shailesh Bhagwat, Saaz-e-shehnayi: Nada-brahma Marathi Quarterly, Bombay, and Issue of January 
1996 
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The seven holes in the shehnai would appear to give it a very limited scope of 
expression. But actually the way the lips and tongue play upon the reed 
mouthpiece and the manner in which the holes are opened or closed with the 
fingers render the shehnai a most sensitive instrument which expresses, very 
effectively, with all their semitonic and quarter-tones, the chromatic passage of 


which Indian music is so full. 


The accompanying percussion instrument is a pair of naqqaras called 
dhukkad, one smaller than the other. The smaller one is called the zeel and the 
bigger one the dhoomas. They are generally played with stics in both hands if the 
music is performed in the open air, but in a concert they are played with both 
hands. The name shehnai seems to be of Persian origin. Nai is a blowing 
instrument of a type which is depicted on ancient Egyptian tombs dating from 
3000 B.C. The nai was a reed instrument “with 6 holes yielding soft melodious 
tones, commented upon very favorably by the historians” accordingly to one 
Atiya Begum. It is said that when an expert player on the nai played his 
instrument came to be called nai-i-shah, shahnai or the flute of royalty. The Indian 
shahnai seems to have been introduced by the Muslims and the Ain-i-Albari 
makes mention of the name of an expert shehnai or sumai player. The 
naubatkhana of Akbara used 9 shehnais. The shehnai has been the most successful 
instrument in the jugalbandi (dutes) segment of the art-music market. Ustad 
Bismillah Khan, have become the stuff legend. But, even moderately 
accomplished sehnayi players have been able to produce eminently charming, and 


even saleable, music in collaboration with partners of compatible stature. 
Famous Artist 


Since the elevation of the instrument to the concert platforms by Ustad 
Bismillah Khan, the shehnai has contributed several maestros to the art-music 
world. Notable amongst them are Ali Ahmed Hussain of Calcutta (alive), Baburao 


Khaladkar and Shankar Rao Gakewad and Anant Lal of Delhi all deceased, of 
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Pune, and Anant Lal of Delhi. Amongst the younger generation of musicians, 


Shailesh Bhagvat of Bombay has acquired some stature. 


3. Nagaswaram 


In the South, the predominant double reed is the nagaswaram, which has 
traditionally been associated with performance in Hindu temples. Only recently 
has it been played in more secular concert situations it is most appropriately 
played outdoors, because nagaswaram sound, and the sound of the tavil (drum) 
that traditionally accompanies it, carries very well. Nagasvaram and tavil 


frequently figure in temple processions. 
Traditional Background 


The music played on the nagaswaram is usually of a pure and serious type. 
However, the instrument is also very largely used in folk music and the temples of 
the village deities during festivals. Epigraphically and literary evidence suggests 
that the nagaswaram was well known in 15", 16 and 17" centuries. There is 
reason to believe that the nagaswaram has evolved from the snake charmer’s 
pungi or magudi. The pungi consists of two pipes; one gives a continuous drone 
while the other plays the melody. It is possible that the two pipes were separated 
at a later date.” Because of its great volume and power nagaswaram is essentially 


an outdoor instrument and does not sound so pleasing at close range. However, at 


°° Musical Instruments of India: S.Krishnaswami, P-40 
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a distance, the effect is greatly subbed and in the open air, the strains of the 
Nagaswaram often attain a wild beauty and softness. It is an exciting instrument, 
but it has produced some vary great virtuosos. One of the greatest exponents of 
the nagaswaram in recent years was the late Tiruvanduthuri Rajaratnam Pillai. 
Outstanding players include Shiekh Chinna Maulana, T. N. Rajarathnam Pillai, 
and K. Pichippa. There are two varieties of nagaswaram — one is called the bari 
type and the other the timiri type. The former is a slightly bigger one and experts 


as arule use it in preference to the timiri type. 


Physical Structure 


NARURKKAU or 
SWATI 


KENDAI 


LFINGER HOLES 


BOTTOM 


The nagaswaram of the South and the shehnai of the North are of the same 
family and in general appearance look very much alike. The nagaswaram is a 
double-reeded instrument with a conical bore that flares out towards the bottom 
end. The length of the nagaswarm is two to two and a half feet. Usually, made of 
wood, it has a conical bore flaring out toward the lower end, and a separate, 
detectable bell. Ordinarily, it has twelve holes-eight in front and two on each side. 
Only the upper seven, however, are used for playing, player’s discretion. The 
other five are called brahma swaram are stopped with wax at the discretion of the 
performer so as to regulate the pitch. The reed used in the nagaswaram is found 


on the banks of the Kaveri in South India. The double reed is fixed on a metal 
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staple at the top end of the instrument and therefore does not extend down into the 
instrument. Spare reeds and an ivory needle with which the reeds are cleaned and 
adjusted are attached to the mouthpiece and trail down decoratively when the 
nagasvaram is played. The reed is somewhat resembles that of a bassoon, but it is 
very roughly made, and is wider in proportion to its length; it is mounted like that 
of an oboe, on a short metal “staple”. The instrument is usually made of a dark 
close-grained wood called chandanna, and has a metal are met with. The tone is 
somewhat very similar to that of a bagpipe, but is shriller, and should be heard at 


a distance. 
Playing Techniques and Melodic Executions 


All the different styles and subtle graces of Karnatak music can be 
effectively brought out on this instrument, not only by the partial opening and 
closing of the finger-holes, but also by the manipulation of the lips and tongue 


upon the reed. 
Accompaniment Instruments 


The nagaswarm when played is always accompanied by the shruti which 
is called ottu. This instrument is similar to the nagaswaram but slightly bigger in 
size with five or six holes at the lower end. These holes are wholly or partially 
closed to tune the drone to their desired pitch. The accompanying percussion 
instrument is called tavil in Tamil and dolu in Telugu. This instrument is special 
to the nagaswaram and ideally suited to open air performances. In addition to the 
tavil, the talam, which are cymbals made of bell metal, are used to keep time.”° 
The nagaswaram, being especially an outdoor instrument, is employed on all 
festive occasions whether domestic or public, religious or ceremonial. It is also 
used in percussions and in temple music. The repertoire of the player is large and 


varied melodies suitable for processions in honor of temple deities, for the 
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celebration of marriages, for rejoicing, for welcoming, for departures and even for 


funerals. 


Similar Instrument: Kurumkuzhal it is a short wind instrument mainly used in 


temple rituals. It resembles Nadaswaram, but shorter in size. 


4. Magudi 


The Magudi, also called pungi or been in the North, is a very ancient wind 
instrument. Its old name was nasayantra and it is said to have been originally 
played by blowing the air into it through the nostrils. It is also called bhujanga 


swram. 
Physical Structure and Manufacturing 


The Magudi consists of a bottle-shaped gourd into which two pieces of cane 
reed re inserted and fixed with wax. One of the pipes is pierced with four or five 
finger-holes which are played upon. The other pipe has only one hole which gives 
a constant drone. The mouth-hole is fitted with a small reed into which air is 
continuously blown. This continuous blowing can be effected by keeping the 
mouth filled with a supply of air. The Magudi is nowdays used by jugglers and 
snake charmers. It was formerly used on religious occasions. The instrument is so 
constructed as to produce the Karnatak Hanumattodi scale, or the Bhairvi scale of 


the Hindustani system. 
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Sy Shringa or Kombu 


The noun ‘srnga’, is well known in the category of Indian wind instruments. 
Evidentially, in Sanskrit literature the word, Sringa is available easily in Sangeet 


Makranda, Narada has included srnga in Sushir vadyas. 


The horn is known by its Sanskrit name Shringa in the North. In the South, it 


is generally called Kombu which is a Tamil term. 
Traditional Background 


The curved brass horn is known as S’ringa or S’ing, called in Southern India 
Kahalay or Kombu. It is frequently found with a metal rod connecting both ends. 
This horn is “used universally through India for signals, watch setting 
processions, and the like, both by Mohammedans and Hindus, though the 
performers for the most part are Hindus of low caste.in every village of Central or 
Southern India it is the business of on or more of the watchmen to blow the horn 
at sunset, and again at certain hours of the night, or when the watchmen go their 
stated rounds. In large cities mahulla or ward has a horn-blower attached to its 
night watchmen or police, and there is seldom a guard or detachment of native 
irregular troops without one. In all processions, temple services, and especially at 
marriages and other festive occasions, this horn is indispensable, and wailing 


blasts for the dead are played upon it at the funerals of Hindus princes. 
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Physical Structure 


The horn is a long, more or less conical, tube ending in a large bell and having 
a funnel-shaped mouth-piece. The Shringa or Kombu was literally the horn of an 
animal and for a long time is continued to be simply a curved conical tube. It was 
used by the ancient people to call assemblies, to give signals and to play in their 
ceremonial dances and festivals. Later on, brass horns came to be used in temple 
services, processions, marriages etc. According to B. C Deva, the kombu as one 
meets it now in South India is a C shaped trumpet made of brass or copper and is 
usually constructed of three pieces with the blowing end, having a mouthpiece 
and the outer piece spreading out into a circular shaped flaire. The Kombu is 
played as weddings and religious processions, as well as in front of the bier; it is 
one of the pancha vadya ensembled. Often the smaller sised Kombu is 
differentiated as the timiri Kombu and the larger one as the bari kombu. The horn 
produces a somewhat hoarse tone and is not capable of many notes. No attempts 
made to play the instrument scientifically and indeed its proper compass is not 
even understood. These are different kinds of brass horns use all over India. They 
are called by a great variety of names and are straight curved, S-shaped, 
serpentine and many other shapes. The shringa is sometimes called Kahala in the 
North. The instrument is four to six feet long and consists or four of five brass 
tubes that fit into one another. It has a shrill tone and is used in temple 
processions, receptions and public amusements of various types. The term kahala 
often occurs in Sanskrit literature. The Turahi or Tutari is a curved trumpet of 
brass, like a bugle. This instrument is also used in religious processions. The large 
trumpet with one turn is called the Tuturi. This name is usually applied to what 
might be called the tenor trumpet, as distinguished from the Kurna. The tuturi or 
turi —is made in various sizes and is used principally in religious ceremonies. The 
smallest trumpet is the Nafari. The other renowned synonyms of Sringa are 
bankya, bargu, banke, ransingha, narsingha, bhuri. As told before Sringa is known 


as Turhi in Uttar Pradesh, like this it is called as bargu and bankya in Rajasthan, 
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banke in Karnataka, ransingha in Madhya Pradesh and narsingha in Himachal 
Pradesh. 


Similar instruments 


The ekkalam is a straight trumpet of brass or copper consisting of four tubes 
which fit into one another. It is commonly used in temple processions. The 
tiruchinnam consists of a pair of brass trumpets each about 2 and half feet in 
length. It is used during temple services in the South. The 2 trumpets are held in 


the mouth and blown simultaneously. 


6. Alghoza 


According to C.R. Day, “Alghoza is a kind of flageolet of bamboo, with a 
tone and compass like that of the pillagovi. Instruments of this kind are found in 
the Punjab and Upper India, played in pairs in a somewhat similar manner to the 


tibiae pares of the Romans. 
Playing Techniques and Melodic Executions 


It is ordinary flute with four finger-holes and is played by blowing straight 
through the mouth hole. Usually the alghoza is played in pairs by the same person 
and the effect produced is most enchanting. It is usually played as accompaniment 
to Punjabi folk songs and adds a peculiar colour of its own. The alghoza is also 


used in certain parts of Andhra Pradesh. 
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7. Harmonium 


The harmonium comprises four working parts: the bellows, the air chamber, 
the keys and the reeds. The first is a set of folded leather pouches which can be 
pressed and released by means of wooden board attached or, as in the case of the 
leg harmonium operated with two pedals by the feet. The bellows have holes to 
let in air from the atmosphere but is punished in air from the atmosphere and also 
leather valves to prevent it from going on. When the player opens them, wind 
rushes in and when he pressed them, it is prevented from flowing out back into 
the atmosphere but is pushed in the air-reservoir. This latter is the squarish chest 
which forms the bulk of the instrument, and acts as a resonator as well. Here also 
leather flaps operate between the airbox and the bellows so that air can get in and 
not get out. By sustained and repeated movements of the bellows, air pressure 
inside builds up and can be released only by pressing the keys (the black and 
white stoppers seen on the instrument). When any key is pressed, it opens out a 
small vent under the connected reed and air rushes past it, producing the required 
note. There is one key to every reed and the notes needed can be played by 


depressing the related keys. The row of black and white keys is called the 
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keyboard; therefore the harmonium is also classed with keyboard instruments 


such as piano and the harpsichord.” 


Percussion Instruments - Membranophones and Idiophones 


Percussion instruments consist of two categories of rhythmic instruments 
known as Avanaddha Vadyas (Membranophones) and Ghana Vadyas 
(Idiophones). 


Avnaddha Vadyas or Membranophones 


1. Mridanga or Mridangam 


The mridanga is perhaps the most highly developed and the most ancient of all 
percussion instruments. It is commonly used in the South as an accompaniment to 
the vocal and instrumental performances. The name of mridanga literally means 


» 58 


‘body of clay’. 
Traditional Background 


Its origin, as described in the puranas as follows: “when Mahadeva elated by his 


victory over the invincible demon Tripurasura, began to dance, surrounded by the 


5” Musical Instruments, p- 94, B.C.Deva 
58 Musical Instruments of India: S.Krishnasami, P-42 
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Indra and other deities, Brahma is said to have invented the mridanga to serve as 
an accompaniment, and under his directions the god Ganesha first performed 
upon it.°? The primitive classical mridangas somewhat resemble the khole and 
mardola found in use among the aboriginal hill tribes. With some the khole, even 


to the present day, passes under the appellation of mridanga. 
Physical Structure and Manufacturing 


The southern mridangam is hollowed out of a block of wood. It is 
cylindrical in shape and one and a half to two feet in length. Skin covers, 
stretched tight over both the openings, are fastened to leather hoops held taut by 
interlaced leather braces which pass along the length of mridangam. In between 
the braces and the wall of the instrument are wedged round blocks of wood which 
can alter the pitch of the instrument if pushed up or down. The body or shell of 
the instrument is of wood and about 60 cm. in length. The shape, as is obvious 
from the context, is that of a barrel with the bulge slightly to one side. The right 
face is slightly smaller than the left and even the construction of the heads differ. 
The left face, called the toppi. The outer one is really a flat ring of the leather and 
at its periphery attached to a plait known as the pinnal. The right face which is 
more complex, as this has not two but three laminations, is also known as valan 
talai. The two faces toppi on the left and the valan talai on the right- are joined 
and held together tight by leather straps which pass in and out of the pinnals or 
braids on the both sides. The right drum-heads has a black mixture known as the 
soru glued permanently on; the toppi, on the other hand, is a plain membrane 
which, just prior to use, is loaded in the centre with paste of dough; this is 
removed after the performance. The Mridangam is made in two main sizes, one 
approximately twenty-five inches long and sounding within the approximate pitch 
area of Sa to Re and the other approximately twenty three inches long and 


sounding in the pitch area of Ma to Pa voices, the latter for accompanying female 


°° The Music and Musical Instruments of Southern India and the Deccan, p-137, by C.R.Day 
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voices, a veena, or a bamboo flute.”’ The repair and manufacture of Mridangam 
is a highly skilled craft during requiring long training experience, but because it 
involves the handling of dead animal material it is pursued only by persons of low 
caste. It is indicative of the supreme cultural prestige and antiquity of the 
instrument that a large number of the famous performers of the past and present 
are Brahmans. Its use requires not only constant manual contact with animal hide, 
but with the skin of a butchered cow. Drummers know how to make only minor 
repairs on their instruments and most frequently bring them to the professional 
specialist for care. Although his social position is an inferior and servile one, he 


has the innate dignity of the skilled and indispensable craftsman. 
Playing Techniques and Melodic Executions 


The mridangam is beaten by the hands, finger-tips, and wrists in a very 
peculiar manner, drum playing being a great art among Indian performers; indeed, 
years of study are required to ensure proficiency. The smaller head of mridangam 
is struck by the right hand, the larger head by the left. This drum is considered to 
be the most primitive of all instruments. Usually a mixture of flour and water is 
worked on to the middle of the left side to lower the tone to the desired pitch. This 
kind of plaster adds to the resonance and gives a full, bass sound. The plaster is 
carefully scraped off each time after use. Generally the two heads are tuned an 
octave part. The center of the right side has a permanent coating of a black 
substance called siyahi (soru, karanai and marundu in Tamil) which is a mixture 
of boiled rice, manganese dust, iron fillings and other substances. It is this black 
layer that gives its characteristic tone to the mridangam and facilitates tuning to a 
particular pitch. A wide variety of tone is obtained from different parts of the 
instrument in various ways. For instance, the head can be struck with a full hand 
or with the fingers, which are clamped or released. The parts of the head which 


are struck are the rim of the wall on the right side over which the straps are 
°° Music in India —The Classical Tradition by Bonnie C.Wade P: 129 
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passed, the drum head around the black ‘eye’ and the eye itself. The types of 
strokes are distinguished by an elaborate percussion terminology (jatis). The 
alteration of sound between two heads of the mridangam further enriches the tone. 
The fingers of the mridangam player are extraordinary supple, but at the same 
time invested with a curious power. It takes very long and arduous training to 
become a good mridangam player. There are two distinct styles of 
accompaniment. One is for the mridangam player to follow the principal artist so 
closely that the melody can almost be deduced from its rhythmic counterpart. The 
other, more traditional style is one in which the drummer does not attempt to 
follow the melody too closely but artfully deviates from the normal cycle into 
elaborate and intricate cross rhythm cycle ends in a grand finale. In this way the 
character of the particular tala being used is fully brought out. In the South, the 
mridangam is used as an instrument of accompaniment but in every recital of 
classical music, vocal and instrumental, there is a short solo piece on the 
mridangam. This often comes after the elaboration of the pallavi, the center piece 
of any concert or at the end of one of the compositions chosen for elaborate 
rendering. Here the mridangam improvises on the tala of the pallavi giving 


particular attention to the shape of the melody that has preceded it. 
Tuning System 


Tuning of the Mridangam is done by striking the right pinnal with a 
wooden block and a stone. Among the instruments Bharata has described, the 
most important of them are three types of barrel drums, called tripushkara®’or 
mridanga. Mridang is so called because it was made of mrit, meaning earth or 
mud. Mrit + anga = mridang. These were the best of the lot because they could be 
tuned in different Swaras and they were also more advanced in terms of their 


playing techniques. 


er Tripushkaras were of different shapes. The anika placed on the lap was in the shape of myrobalan. The urdhvaka 


(held veritically) had a barely (yava) shape and the alingyaka’ the embraced one, had a cow tail (gopuchha) shape. 
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Similar Instruments 


Pakhawaj of the North is also called mridang. Another drum of Bengal 
and Manipur which is largely used for dances, kirtans and songs of a devotional 
nature is also made of clay and called mridang, although it is more popularly 


known as khol. 


Shuddha Maddalam is based on the same principle as the ordinary 
mridangam of the South except that it is bigger in size. On the right head the 
black paste occupies more space and is much thicker than in the mridangam. The 
tone of this drum is loud and carries far. It is an indispensable accompaniment to 
the Kathakali dance drama of Kerala and is also one of the panchavadyam of 
Kerala. The shuddha maddalam is played during rituals in some temples of the 


South, notably, the Tiruvarur temple. 


Khol is most widely used percussion instrument of Bangal. It is also called 
Mridanga though it differs both from the pakhawaj of the North which is also 


called Mridang and from the popular southern mridangam. 


The khol is made of burnt clay closely covered with thin strips of leather 
lacing. The right side is much smaller than the left side and is two or three inches 
in diameter. The pitch is constant and cannot be altered as in other drums. The 
right side gives a high-pitched metallic sound while the left side produces a deep 
bass sound which is used in much the same way as the bayan in the tabla. The 
khol is a popular accompaniment to devotional music, especially the kirtan. It is 
an integral part of the accompaniment in the folk music of rural Bangal, and in 


Rabindra Sangeet. 
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Mridanga also went by other names in musical and other literature as 
Muraja and Mardala, for instance. The difference between them is not always 


clear, though they were all bifacial, and most often bulging, drums. 


All the barrel drums used in India till date more or less have these shapes. 
The tavil and mridangam of carnatic music come under the first category, i.e. the 
myrobalan shape. Dholak etc, barrel inst, have a barely shape and the pakhavaj 
and the khol are examples of cow’s tail shapes. Mridang or tripushkaras as 
described in the ancient texts consisted of three pieces played together. Bharat 


muni describes different tuning of each of them. 


2s Pakhawaj 


The name Pakhawaj seems to have been 
derived from the awaj, a kind of drum used 
during mughal period nd described as “two 
kettle drums joined together at the reverse 
ends, their heads covered with skin and braced 


with thongs”, the awaj is mentioned in the Ain- 


Akbari. The pakhawaj was very popular during 
the Mughal period when it was used as an accompaniment to vocal music, to 


instrument like bin and rabab and also to dance. 
Physical Structure 


The Pakhawaj, which is also called mridang, belongs to the North and is 
almost similar to the mridangam of the South except for slight differences in 
construction and technique of playing. The left side is more or less the same in 


both the regions, but the right side, though designed on the same principles is 


° Musical Instruments, B.C.deva , p-51 
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quite different in the distribution of the prepared parts. The quality of the leather 
as well as the tension of the surface is quite different. The cylindrical blocks of 
wood inserted between the braces and the wall of the pakhawaj are bigger than 


those of the southern mridangam. 


The design of the heads on the pakhawaj is slightly different: the outer 
layer of skin is cut away more than on the mrdanga. This leaves more of the 
surface of the second layer exposed and makes the playing area wider. This 
difference apparently lowers the degree to which the higher partials are damped 


on the pakhavaj, and its pitch is therefore not as clear as that of mrdanga. 
Tuning System 


Finer pitch adjustments are brought about striking the plaits, which in 


hindi called gajra, by a metallic hammer. 
Playing techniques and Melodic Executions 


The main difference in the style of playing between the northern pakhawaj 
and the southern mridangam is that whereas the left side of the pakhawaj is played 
with the open left hand, southern musicians use the left side of the mridangam in 


much the same way as tabla players use the bayan or the left piece of the pair. 


Although Pakhawaj is a highly developed percussion instrument of the 
North, it has more or less been superseded in popularity by the tabla. The use of 
pakhawaj is confined to severely classical types of compositions like Dhrupad and 
Dhamar. It is also used for accompanying instruments like the bin (northern 
veena), the surshringar and the surbahar, when played in traditional styles. The 
various rhythmic strokes of the pakhawaj are also distinguished by a distinctive 


terminology (bols). 
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3. Tabla 


The primary percussion instrument in North India since the 18" century 


has been the tabla. 


The tabla constitutes a vital part of Indian music, especially in the North, and no 
concert, either vocal or instrumental, can take place without a pair of tablas. The 
tabla player does not have to adapt his time measure to the needs of the principal 
artist. On the contrary, the main artist must take cognizance of the relentless beats 
of the tabla which give a continuous and explicit version of the rhythm cycle the 


artist has chosen for his performance. 
Traditional Background 


The history of the tabla is not clear, but various theories have been 
offered. A fanciful one, dubbed a “fairly tale” by Chiatanya Deva, concerns two 
professional pakhavaj players during Emperor Akbar’s time (1556-1605) who 
were bitter and constant rivals. One of them (Sudhar Khan) happened to lose in a 
drumming competition. Unable to bear the defeat, he dashed his drum onto the 


floor. The pakhavaj broke in two, and the parts were made into tabla and bayan™. 


Another theory is that the tabla, like the sitar and other instruments was 
introduced by Amir Khusru in the 13" century; this theory assumes that the tabla 


was imported from farther west. 


°3 Indian Music, B.C.Deva, 
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The tabla can be conceived of as the pakhawaj in two pieces. Instead of 
being one drum with two heads, it is two drums with separate heads. The tabla is 
believed to be one of the innovations of Amir Khusrau who flourished in Delhi in 
the reign of Alauddin Khijli in the 13" century. The name tabla seems to have 


been derived from a kind of Arabian drum called tabla. 


Physical Structure and manufacturing 
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The tabla consists of two drums, the bayan or the one played with the left 
hand and Dayan or the one played with the right hand. The Dayan is made either 
of clay or of copper while the Dayan is usually hollowed out of a block of wood. 
Both are covered with skin fastened to leather hoops which are stretched over the 
body of the drum by means of leather braces. Cylindrical blocks of wood are 
wedged between the braces and the wall of the tabla. These wedges can be pushed 
up or down to lower or raise the pitch. The two pieces are generally tuned one 


octave apart. 
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The tabla as we now find, it is a two piece drum, often collectively known 
as tabla. Of the two, one is the tabla proper and the other is the dagga (duggi or 
bayan). The tabla is invariably made of wood and it is a vessel broader at the 
broader at the bottom and narrower at the top. The face is very much like that of 
pakhavaj. There is a middle membrane almost as wide as the mouth and this is 
held by an annular ring of leather about two centimeters in width, pasted to it all 
round. This ring of leather known in Hindi as the chanti or the kinara, is stitched 
firmly to a leather braid, the gajra. The unit of central leather, the chanti and the 
gajra, together often called the pudi, is tightened onto the open mouth of the body 


by means of at the bottom.™ 


The application of a mixture of flour and water to the left head of the pakhwaj 
lowers the pitch and gives a dull, bass sound. This plaster is always scraped off 
after use in the case of the pakhawaj, but in the bayan it is applied once and for all 


and therefore the plaster is mixed with iron fillings. 
Playing Techniques and Melodic Executions 


The tabla is not played with the open hand like the pakhawaj. A variety of 
tonal effects can be obtained by varying the manner of striking as well as the parts 
of the head which are struck. For instance, the full hand can be used, or just the 
fingers. The fingers can be clamped over the struck head and then released. A 
most expressive sound is produced by striking the center of the basan with the full 
hand or the tip of the fingers and then pressing the base of the palm downwards 
and simultaneously sliding it over the drum head. The tabla has a highly 
developed technique of playing and in the hands of a master it is capable of 
producing almost all the patterns of rhythms that a musician can conceive of. The 
well-established time cycles (talas) are rendered in terms of drumming phrases 
(bols) called theka. The theka constitutes the drammer’s basic structure which he 


elaborates and upon which he freely improvises. In a solo recital of the tabla, a 


° Musical Instruments, B. C. Deva , p-67 
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master player can bring out a bewildering variety of subtle and grateful patterns 
and styles of playing, for instance the quida, the turka, the peshkara, the paran, the 
gat, the mohra and so on. The best known styles in tabla playing are poorab ka 


baj, dilli ka baj, and ajrara ka baj. 
Famous Artists 


There are many fine tabla artists, although few have been soloists. Among 
those of not are the late Chatur Lal, Alla Rakha, Jnan Prakash Ghosh, Lateef 
Ahmed Khan, , Zakir Hussein, Faiyaz Khan, Anand Gopal Bandhopadhya (also 
called Gopal Banerjee), Shamta Prasad, Krishan Maharaj, and Sharda Sahai. . 
Other reputed artists are Kumar Bose, Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Anindo Chatterjee, 


Akram Khan, Rafiuddin Sabri, Ram Kumar Mishra, amongst many others. 
Tuning System 


Precise tuning of the tabla is done with a small hammer made of German 
silver. The hammer is held in left hand, and the right hand does testing. For 
general tuning, the wedged blocks are hit; for fine tuning, the hoop around the 
head is tapped. The tension must be equal all the way round the head, and the 
same clear sound, at the same precise pitch, must be achieved. If the tuning 
begins to slip during a performance, the drummer stops to fix it- without 
interrupting the continuity of the tala (unless the soloist he is accompanying also 
stops to tune, and usually not even then). The drum is tuned to Sa (or perhaps Pa) 
of the soloist’s voice or of the solo instrument. Tuning of bayan is less 
complicated than tuning the dahina because the former is tuned to a general pitch 
area rather than to a precise pitch. Tapping the hoop around the head with the 
hammer usually suffices. The thongs on the bayan are sometimes threaded 
through metal rings two and a half centimeters in diameter, which can be pushed 


up or down to tighten or loosen the tension on the head. 
°° Music In India By Bonnie C. Wade , p-139 
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4. Tavil 


The tavil of South India is another avanaddha vadya deserving mention. 
This is typically, and most likely exclusively, met within the nagasvaram or 
melam ensembles. Tavil has traditionally been used to accompany the 


Nagasvaram. 


Physical Structure and Manufacturing 


This drum consists of a barrel-shaped shell hollowed out of a solid block of wood. 
The skins on the two sides are stretched over hoops made of hemp and six or 
seven bamboo stick bundled together. The hoops are fastened to the shell by 


means of interlaced leather thongs. A band of leather passing round the shell 
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along the middle over the braces serves to tighten the instrument up to the desired 
pitch. The right side is played with a stout stick. The skin on the right side is 
stretched very tight but not tuned to any definite pitch. 


Tuning system 


The instrument is tuned to the desired pitch area by a band of leather around the 


laced thongs at about the middle of the drum. 
Playing techniques Melodic Executions 


The right head is played with the wrist and the fingers, and the left head is 
struck with a stick.°° The stick used on the tavil is hard and is made from the 
purasi (portia) tree wood. The player beats on one side with a stick and on the 
other side with his fingers. The striking is so hard and forceful that, to produce the 
desired effect and to protect the fingers, special bandages are wound round the 
tips of fingers. In an open air performance, the Tavil is hung on the shoulders, 


brought to the front and played while the performer stands. 


5. Nagara 


The nagara is also called naqqara and is one of the oldest percussion 
instruments in existence. This instrument is known as naqqrah in the regions of 


the Middle East. The nagara is a big conical drum covered with hide. Most 


°° Music in India By Bonnie C. wade, p-135 
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temples and religious institutions in India own. It is used in religious worship and 
heads processions of temple deities. The nagara are a very familiar drum 
throughout North India and it is quite possible that its name is imported from 
West Asia. Usually there are two conical bowl drums struck with sticks, the pair 
being known as nagara and nagara. The smaller of the two is higher in pitch and is 


the madi or female; the larger with a deeper tone is called the nar or the male. 
Traditional Background 


Some ancient varieties of this instrument, known as bheri and dundubhi, 
occupied a place of great honor and were used in battle. Indian epics make 
mention of these martial drums. The battle drum was regarded with great 
veneration and the capture of this drum meant the defeat of the army. The 
nagahara is the drum that was used in the naubat ensemble in Mughal courts to 
accompany the shehnai, and it is still frequently used with shehnai on the concert 
stage. While the naqara or nagara is used in folk dramas, marriage and religious 
processions, the traditional place where it is found is the naubatkhana. 


Nubatkhana, as an institution got disappear later. 
Physical Structure 


The shell is of riveted copper, brass or sheet iron. The diameter of the head 
is between two and half and three feet. In some places in North India, there are 
nagaras with a diameter of as much as five feet. The skin is strained upon hoops 
of metal and stretched by means of leather thongs or thick ropes passing round the 
underside of the shell. It is beaten with sticks and the sound produced is deep and 
imposing.C.R. Day has lightened up towards the nagara having five feet height, 
which is also described by S.Krishnaswami. He says that “The Maha-nagara, or 
Nahabet, it is a very similar kettledrum, of larger size, employed in bands attached 
to the palaces of Mahomedan nobles in Deccan and Upper India. These 


instruments are sometimes made as much as five feet diameter”. 
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Playing Techniques and Melodic Executions 


The traditional means of playing the nagara is with sticks. The instruments 
produce a sharp, resonant sound that can carry quite far. Two curved sticks are 


used to play the Nagara. 
Similar Instruments 


A form of nagara called Karadisamela is in use in Lingayet temples in the 
Southern Provinces; this form only differs from the ordinary temple drum in that 
it is larger and the shell is conical, with the apex of the cone flattened, in place of 
being nearly semi-spherical. The naqqara is one of the constituents of the famous 
naubt, the royal ensemble of the Mughal court. The naqqarkhana of Emperor 


Akbar comprised 20 pairs of naqqras besides other instruments. 


6. Chenda 


tert 
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Chenda is a well known cylindrical drum of Kerala. This is an instrument 


seen invariably in kathakali, koodiyattam and related forms of dance. 


In a Kathakali dance recital, the chenda is generally played along with the 
maddalam, a drum similar to the northern pakhawaj but larger in size. The rolling 
sounds of the chenda combined with the more subdued tone of the maddalam and 
the staccato banging of gongs and cymbals release sound images that blend with 


the mudras of the hand and are unison produce a powerful effect. The local name 
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for the playing of this group of instruments is chendamelam and the preliminary 
druuming before the Kathakali dancing actually begins is called keli kottu. There 
are many kinds of this drum: the uruttu chenda (for playing variations), the veeku 


chenda (one which beats the basic rhythm), acchan chenda and so on. 
Physical Structure 


The chenda is a cylindrical wooden drum, two feet in length and about a foot in 
diameter, both sides covered with skin. It is not tuned to any definite pitch. The 
drum hangs in front of the player who beats it while standing with two sticks held 
in both the hands. It is an important percussion instrument used in Yakshagana, a 
folk dance-drama popular in the northern and southern regions of Karnatak. It is 
also used an accompaniment to the Kathakali dance drama of Kerala. The sound 


produced by the chenda is so loud that it can be heard several miles away. 


7. Dhol 


The Dhol is one of the commonest percussion instruments in India, mainly 
used for accompanying folk music. It also adds a gay air to festivals and 
ceremonial occasions. Between the loud and noisy dhol of the aboriginal tribes 
and the more subdued dholak of the common folk, there are endless varieties 


which give colour and rhythm to any music they are associated with. 
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Physical Structure 


The Dhol is a barrel-shaped drum made of wood, usually about 18 or 20 
inches in length and 12 inches in diameter. The size however varies greatly in 
different places. The thickness of the shell is from 1/8" to 1/10" of an inch. The 
skin on both the heads is stretched round leather hoops fastened to the shell and 
kept taut by means of interlaced leather thongs or thick rope. A leather band 
passed round the shell and over the braces serves to tighten the 2 heads to the 


pitch. 
Playing Techniques and Melodic Executions 


The Dhol is played both by hand and stick. Sometimes the left side of this 
instrument is left out altogether, in which has the right side is beaten with two 


sticks. Metal rings stuck by the drumsticks are sometimes attached. 
Similar Instruments 


The Dholak, similar to the dhol are popular all over India. The shell is 
hollowed out of a solid block of wood. The braces are of thick cotton thread and 
pass through circular rings of metal near the middle of the shell. These rings help 


in the tuning of the two heads. 


Dholak 
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The Dholak is played with the hands and used throughout India in folk 
music, dance, festivals and ceremonies. Like this, another famous instrument 


known as Dholkee is smaller than dhol and generally used by the women. 


Dholki 


The only common feature amongst these is that they are all two-headed 
drums. It is usual to call the larger drums as dhole and dhak and the smaller ones 
as dholak. The sizes may vary from the huge dhaks of Bengal to the small dholaks 
of itinerant beggars and drums beaten by ladies in marriages. The shapes also 
differ from the almost cylindrical to the barrel. The manner of stretching the hide 
over the mouths and lacing also varies. The drum may be plain or may be loaded 
from the inside with the pulp of, say, castor seeds after the extraction of oil. 
Dholes and dholaks are suspended from the neck, tied to the waist and kept on the 
lap or the ground, and played with the hands or with the sticks. The southern 
India, it was sometimes used in classical music concerts too. Nannumiyan was a 
famous player of this instrument. A quarter of a century ago, the leading 
mridangam player, Alagianambi, sometimes accompanied musical performances 
on the dholak. The Kharram of Assam, the large dhole of the Andhra Reddis and 
dhole of the Dhangrs of Maharashtra are huge wooden drums played to their 


dancers. 
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8. Tumbaknari 


The Tumbaknari is a drum used by the people of Kashmir. Tumbaknari of 
Kashmir is large surahi, the upper end of which is covered over with leather and 
the lower end is open; it is held horizontally on the lap and played with the 


fingers. 
Physical Structure 


It is shaped like a long-necked water pot with the bottom knocked off and 
covered with skin. The instrument is held under the left arm and played with the 
right hand. Sometimes the player squts on the floor, places the instrument on the 
left side of his lap and plays with both the hands.The tumbaknari is a popular 
instrument used for accompanying folk music along with other instruments of the 


region such as the rabab, the saz, the dholak and the ghata. 
Similar instruments 


The short necked ‘ghumat’ of Goa and Maharashtra are similar instrument of 
this category. Also the gummate of Karnataka and burra of Andhra and the 


jamukku of Tamil Nadu are also similar to the Tumbaknari. 
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9, Pambai 


Today cylindrical drums of different sizes and held in various positions are 
common throughout the country and are comprehensively called dhole when large 
or dholak when small. (These words are applied also to barrel drums). One 
interesting variety, generally seen in Andhra and Tamil Nadu, is the pamba or 
pambai, a folk musical instrument. As a matter of fact there is a community in 
southern Andhra who specialize in playing this instrument; this social group call 


themselves the Pambalas. 
Physical Structure and Manufacturing 


The pambai consists of two cylindrical drums each about one foot in 
length placed one over the other and tied together. The upper drum is made of 
brass and the lower one of wood. The sides of both are covered with skin. The 
Pambai is not one drum, but in reality a pair of long cylindrical or near cylindrical 
ones, tied together. The unit of two is held near the waist of the player and beaten 
with curved sticks. In the simpler varieties, both drums are made of wood. But 
often meets pambai in which one drum is of wood and the other of metal, usually 
brass. The two constituents are distinguished by giving them different names: 
known as veeru vanam and the metal drum as the vengala pambai, (vengalam 


means brass). Of course, pambai includes both and is a collective term. 
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Playing Techniques and Melodic Executions 


The Pambai is hung in front of the body and tied to the waist. It is played 
while standing. The right side of the upper drum is played with a curved stick and 
the left side of the lower drum with the hand. This interesting instrument is used 
largely as accompaniment to folk dramas and ballads in southern India. It is used 
also in music played or sung to invoke lesser deities and nature gods. In such 
instances, the pambai is played long with nagaswaram. Skiled performers can 


produce fascinating rhythmical effects on the instrument. 
Similar Instruments 


Urumi belongs to the South. It is a double-sided drum which is narrow in 
the centre and broadens towards the ends. It is a little longer than the pambai 
(described later) and is played with a curved stick about one and a half feet long 
which is held in the left hand. The stick does not actually strike the head but is 
rubbed up and down against the skinned surface on the left side, producing a 
sound resembling the growling of an animal. The urumi is one of the three 
instruments constituting the ensemble known as urumi melam, the other two 
being a small nagaswaram, ans a small pambai. The urumi melam is mainly used 
for funeral processions and never for celebrations or auspicious functions. 


Sometimes the players, with bells tied round their ankles, dance as they play.” 
10. Damru 


The Damru is a small drum, shaped like an hourglass. It is called 
dhakka in Sanskrit and is frequently mentioned in ancient Sanskrit 
literature. It is an attribute of Lord Shiva who is said have played 


it during the cosmic dance. In ancient sculpture, it is represented 


as an attribute of Shiva Nataraja, Shiva as Lord of Dance. 


°” Musical Instruments of India: S.Krishnasami, P-53 
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Physical Structure and Manufacturing 


Animal Highs 


DARBY 


The length of the Damru varies from 6 inches to one foot. A small ball of 
metal or cork is attached to a string which is wound round the narrow waist of the 
drum over the braces connecting the 2 heads. The heads are covered with 


parchment. 
Playing Techniques and Melodic Executions 


The instrument is held in the right hand and rolled from side to side, as the 
drum shakes. The end of the string bearing the metal ball strikes the centre of both 
the heads alternately and produces rhythmic strokes. The braces on the drum can 
be tightened or loosened by squeesing and releasing the fingers. This produces 
notes of different frequencies. There are longer varieties of the damru which are 
provided with 2 knotted strings, one near each face. This arrangement is suitable 
for rhythmical strokes of fast tempo. The damru is used for accompanying 
devotional and ritualistic folk music. It is also associated with magic shows, spells 


and other primitive rites of the common people. 
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Similar Instruments 


Damaruga belongs to the same family as the Damru. It is used in the 
Karnatk and Mysore regions for accompanying temple music and on ceremonial 
occasions. According to B.C. Deva, the Damru of Tibet and its neighboring areas 


is found in hourglass shape and locally known as ‘Nga Chung’. 


The Budbuduke is another small member of the damru family. It has two 
small strings with knotted ends. The drum is held between the thumb and the 
forefinger. It is very popular instrument and always found in the hands of jugglers 
and wandering minstrels in India. Budbudke or Kudukuduppe are southern names 
for diminutive damru used by the monkey man throughout India: the monkey and 


bear dancers in the North belong to a special community called madari. 


Huruk is built on the principle of the damru (described later) but is bigger 
in size. Both ends are covered with skin and laced with cotton thread. The 
instrument is hung over the left shoulder and the right side of the drum is beaten 
with the hands. The left hand holds the central braces, and varies the tension, 
thereby effecting changes in the tone of the instrument. The huruk is a popular 
instrument for accompanying folk songs in the hilly districts of Kumaon and 


Garhwal, and other regions of Uttar Pradesh. 


11. Timila 
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The Timila is a variety of double-faced drum in the shape of an hourglass, 
used mostly in the ritualistic music of the temples of Kerala. It also leads 


processions of temple deities. 
Physical Structure 


The instrument is carved out of a block of wood and is about 2 feet long. 
The wall of the shell is oblique, standing at an angle of 75 degrees to the face. 
Skins are stretched over bamboo woops that are fitted over 2 sides and held in 
position by cords running along the whole length of the drum. The instrument is 
slung over the left shoulder and played only on the upper side with both hands. It 
is played while standing. The head is tuned to a definite pitch. The Timila is also a 


constituent of the famous group of instruments called panchavadyam. 


Panchvadyam 


12. Duff 


An important and popular family of drums used by common people in 
India is a Duff. The Duff family is a tribal and folk one, never used in 


sophisticated concert music. The drum is known by different names, the most 
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common of these being Duff. Variations of this word are dappu, dafli and so on; 
in Tamil it even gets modified to tep. There is another set of names use in South 
India and these are tammate or tappate in Kannada, tammati or tappati in Tmil, nd 
tammeta or tappeta in Telugu. In Maharashtra and Karnataka it is also known as 
the halige. According to some, the ancient Sanskrit name for the frame drum was 
pataha, a word found in Mahabharta and the Natyashastra. However, medieval 
writers on music used the word most probably to mean a barrel drum. Other 


names for this class of instruments are dyara, chang, karachakra and so on. 
Physical Structure 


This type of drum is very simple in construction. It consists of an open 
circular frame with only one side covered with skin. It can be played either with 
the hand or with sticks. The diameter of such drums varies from 3 inches to 3 feet. 
These drums are used mostly for accompanying the music, devotional songs, and 
dance of the common folk. It is also used on festive occasions. These drums are 
called by various names in different regions. Some of the names are damphla, 
daera, daphde, dappu, and tambattam. Duff is northern name of this drum. It 
consists of a round frame of wood about 6 inches wide and about 3 feet in 
diameter covered on one side with skin which is stretched by means of a network 


of thin leather thongs. 


Playing Techniques and Melodic Executions 


The drum is held in the left hand and gripped against the stomach. It is 
played with the fingers of the right hand. A thick stick held perpendicularly over 
it by fingers of the left hand is made to strike the instrument at intervals. The Duff 
is closely associated with the Holi festival. It is also used on other festive 
occasions and in processions, sometimes along with other drums. In Maharashtra, 
the duff is used for accompanying typical folk songs like lavanis, powada and 


devotional abhangas. Further South, the instrument is called tappu (in Tamil) and 
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dappu (in Telugu). There such drums are used while making important public 
announcements and for accompanying folk songs during festivals and ceremonies. 
Sometimes the player regularly beats the rim of the drum with a small metal ring. 


The patha is the name given to this drum in Sanskrit texts. 
Similar instruments 


A frame drum similar to the Duff but smaller in size is the khanjari. The 
khanjari has a frame, nearly 30 cm. in diameter, made of wood, brass or even iron, 
and is covered with parchment; the instrument is beaten with the hands using the 
palms and fingers. It is not just the difference in dimensions between the Duff and 
the khanjari which is notable; the essential dissimilarity is that the latter bear sets 
of small brass platelets, fixed loosely in pairs which produce a pleasant tinkle 
while playing. This instrument is also a folk instrument, usually associated in the 
West with gypsies and known as the tambourine; it has. However, been 
mentioned by Hindi poets of the Middle Ages. A third type of this group- though 
without the jingle plates- is even smaller, though called khanjeera of the South. 
Approximately a span across, it is held in one hand and played with other. In 
North India it is a folk instrument, whereas in the peninsula it is a concert drum 
almost as versatile as the ghatam.The Duff and Khanjari are made of sheep, goat, 
ox or buffalo hide; but the khanjira (and even the smaller khanjari) use the skin of 


iguana, a kind of lizard. 
13. Khanjira 


The Khanjira (also called khanjari in the North) is one of 
the most ancient musical instruments of the percussion 
variety. It is used all over India for accompanying folk 


songs and devotional music. In the South it has secured a 


more delightful place and is sometimes used for 


accompanying classical music as well. 
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Physical Structure 


The Khanjira is very simple in construction and consists of a circular wooden 
frame about 10 inches in diameter and 2 and half inches broad. Across one side, 
some type of skin, preferably that of the wild lizard is stretched. The other side is 
left open. The frame is provided with 3 or 4 slits and a few pieces of metal or 
coins are inserted in a cross —bar inside the slit. These make a jingling sound 


when the instrument is shaken. 
Playing Techniques and Melodic Executions 


The Khanjira is held in the left hand and the palm and fingers of the right 
hand are used to strike the skin to produce the variations. Usually the application 
of a little water to the stretched skin reduces its tension to required pitch. The 
variations in sound are brought about by pressing the skin near with the four 
fingers while playing. In a classical concert in the South, the khanjira is used to 
supplement the mridangam. Experts can produce, with only one hand, all the 
variations and patterns that are played on the mridangam. In recent memory 


Pudukkotti Dakshinamurthi Pillai has been a great exponent of this instrument. 


Ghana Vadyas or Idiophones 


1. Ghatam 


The earthen pot is an instrument which is popular both in folk as well as 
classic music. The folk varieties are made of clay or metal and go under names 


such as matki, gagri and noot. The ghatam, often heard in Karnataka music 
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concerts, is much like the noot but is an improvement made out of special clay, 


carefully kneaded and uniformly tied.” 


Ghatam is a well known Ghana vadya or idiophones. It has been used in 


classical performances in Karnataka for at least last one hundred years.” 


The ghatam is only an earthen pot with a narrow mouth and big belly. It is 
naturally one of the most ancient percussion instruments inexistence. In the North 


it is called ghata and is extensively used for accompanying the folk music. 


Physical Structure and Manufacturing 


The clay used for making the ghatam is mixed with iron filings and then 
baked. The places noted for the manufacture of strong, durable and resonant 
ghatam suitable for classical music are Panruti and Manamadurai, both in 


southern India. 
Playing Techniques and Melodic Executions 


The Ghatam is played with two hands, the wrists, the 10 fingers and the 
nails. The mouth of the pot is pressed against the stomach and the strokes given at 
the neck, the center and the bottom of the outer surface achieve very considerable 
tonal variety. Ghatam is also very fast tempo in rhythmic patterns. In a South 
Indian Classical Music concert, the ghatam is usually used only as a secondary 


instrument along with mridangam. 
Sitting Posture 
The Ghatam player sometimes throws his instrument into the air, 


interrupting but not disrupting the continuity of either his rhythm patterns or the 


8 Musical Instruments, B.C.Deva, p-35 
°° Music in India —The Classical Tradition by Bonnie C.Wade P: 133 
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tala. Formerly, the player accentuated the final climax by throwing the instrument 
high in the air, timing its fall perfectly so that it would break with a crash exactly 
on the last beat of the last rhythmic pattern. This practice was inexpensive 
because the clay pot was an ordinary one. Nowadays, however, the clay used for 
the ghatam is mixed with iron filings and then baked. The pot is longer allowed to 


break because of the expense of replacing a good one. 


Famous Artist: Ghatam specialists include R.Gurumurthy, Vellore T.G. 
Ramabhdran and Sundarmier Palghat. Pazhani Krishna Iyer was a great exponent 


of the ghatam in recent memory. 


Similar instruments: Noot is one of the similar instruments of ghatam. The noot 
is an earthen pot and is placed in front of player on the ground or on the lap with 
the mouth up. The singer, who uses the noot for rhythm, beats it on the mouth and 


the sides in simple but very attractive tala. 


Nout is the northern Indian equivalent to the ghatam. Like the ghatam, the nout is 


a large clay pot. It is used as a percussion instrument in the Kashmir area of India. 


2. Jaltarang 


There are in India a number of instruments made of porcelain, wood, 


metal, glass, leather etc., which are effectively used in playing classical music. To 
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such a variety belongs the class of instruments called jaltarang, kasht-tarang, and 


kanch-tarang and so on. 
Traditional background 


One cannot be very sure of the ‘Indian-ness’ of this instrument, as there is 
very little historical evidence. It is said that Alexander, on his way back to 
Macedonia from India, took with him some jaltarang players; this fact however, 


has to be sustained. 
Physical Structure 


Jaltarang literally means ‘water waves’. It consists of about 18 porcelain 
cups of different sizes, each processing a distinctive tone. The cups are arranged 
in a semi- circle in front of the performer, from the biggest to smallest, beginning 
from the left. The empty cups whem struck with a small stick give notes of 
different pitch; the bigger cups produce a deep, low sound and the smaller ones 
emit high-pitched notes. It consist a number of China bowls, the number 


depending on the notes to be played. 
Playing Techniques and Melodic Executions 


Usually water is poured into the cups and the rims of the cups are struck 
with two slender sticks held in both hands. The more water there in a cup, the 
lower is ithe pitch. As the water poured out, the pitch is raised. Delicate graces 
and nuances are produced by bringing the sick in contact with the water in the 
cup. The tuning of the various cups generally takes a long time and the cups are 
so arranged that the pitch rises from left to right. The Jaltarang is played by itself, 
only in fast tempo. In the North, gats of the sitar are played on this instrument. No 
alap of a contemplative nature requiring gamakas and meends is possible on the 
tarang variety of the instruments. In the South, the jaltarang enjoys the status of a 
concert instrument and performances in this instrument are accompanied by the 


violin and the mridangam. All musical compositions of medium and fast tempo 
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can be played effectively on this instrument. The names of Jaltaranganam Subbair 
and Avidyakoil Harihara Bhgavathar may be mentioned among the virtuosos of 


this instrument in the South. 
Similar instrument: 


Vatsayayana’s Kamasutra speaks of an udaka vadya (water instrument) which 


according to some might have been jaltarang’””’. 


3. Kasht-Tarang 


One so metimes meets the kashtha tarang in modern ensembles and 
orchestras. Most probably this is an alien instrument given an Indian name; for we 
have no tribal or folk counterparts from which this could have developed. The 
kashtha taranga, as we found now, is a set of a number of wooden (kastha) slats of 
varying lengths and thickness fixed more or less loosely on frame. Under each 
kastha a tube of determined length and diameter is attached, to give proper 
resonance and volume to the sound. These wooden bars are arranged in a row of 
increasing pitch and stuck with a pair of sticks for playing the melody. The 
beginnings of this instrument, called xylophone in English, are found with 


African forest dwellers.” 


” Musical Instruments, B.C.Deva, p-34 
7! Musical Instruments, B.C.Deva, p-27 
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Physical Structure 


The kasht-tarang is nothing but a graduate series of flat, hard wooden bars, 
about 20 in number, arranged parallel to each-other. Beginning from the biggest 
bar at the extreme left end, the pitch gradually increases from left to right. Each 
bar is tuned to a note in the scale. The bars are mounted on a wooden frame and 
the instrument is played by striking the bars with two small wooden frames and 
the instrument is played by striking the bars with two small wooden beaters or 
hammers held in both hands. The kasht- tarang is ment for solo playing in fast 
tempo. Owing to its characteristic tone colour, it is being extensively used in 


modern orchestra. 
Similar instruments 


One of the very famous folk instrument of Rajyasthan known as sree 
mandal is similar to kashth tarang. Sri mandal is also called Thali Tarang or Nal 


Taranng. The nearest ebullient to this instrument is western xylophone. 


4. Kanch- Tarang 


The Kanch-Tarang is also called mukur-tarang. The general appearance, 
construction and technique of this instrument is almost like that of kasht- tarang 
with the difference that the bars of the kanch-tarang are made of glass while those 


of the kasht-tarang are of wood. 
Playing Technique 


The glass plates are arranged parallel to each-other, beginning with the largest 
plate and ending with the smallest. Each plate is tuned to a definite note of the 
scale. The range of this instrument is about 2 and a half octave. It is played with 2 


sticks held in both hands and the tone is decidedly more brilliant, clean and 
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pleasing than that of kasht- tarang. The manufacture of this instrument and its 


popularity are limited to northern India. 


= Manjira 


Manjira belongs to cymbal family. It is also known as jalra.The term jalra 
seems to have been derived from jhallara, jhallari and jhallarika which occur in 
ancient Sanskrit treatises. There are many varieties of cymbals belonging to this 
family. One of the sculptures at Konark shows the figure of a woman playing the 


cymbls (kansya tala or kinkini jalra). 


The names are equally numerous: Jalra, Jhallari, Kartal, Tali, Talam, 
Elattalam, Kuzhittalam, are commonly applied to smaller types while the larger 
cymbals are called bharattalam, brahmatalam, bortal and so on. The instrument is 
found everywhere in the country with itinerant singing parties, harikatha artistes 
(who tell the story of Lord in song and tale), devotional congregations, dancers 
and beggars. As for history, the earliest known specimen is from Indus 
excavations and the near contemporary Vedic texts wherein the cymbal is referred 
to as aghati. According to B.C.Deva, “the jalra are made in proportion a good deal 
thicker than the larger cymbals, and they are played so as to produce a ringing 
sound, somewhat like that of a trembling electric bell; they are usually connected 


by a cord passed through their edges only struck”. 
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Physical Structure and Manufacturing 


Manjira consists with flat plate-like ones to deep bell shaped instruments. 
The Manjira is a pair of small metallic cymbals used for rhythmic purposes. They 
are flat, circular discs usually connected by a cord or cotton thread passing 
through a hole in their centres. The manjira produces a pleasant sound and is used 
mostly as accompaniment to devotional music all over India. Experts are able to 
produce attractive rhythmic variations even with this tiny instrument. In the 
South, the instrument is called jalra, jalar or jalara and is used in devotional music 
and religious discourses. The jalras made in Pandharpur are noted for their tonal 


quality. 
Similar instruments 


The talam or kuzhitalam of Tamilnad is a pair of basin-shaped cymbals the 
tinkling of which goes very pleasingly with any soft music in dance, drama, or 
devotional songs. The talam is heavier than the manjira (jalra) and generally 
only the edges of the talam are struck. The two cymbals connecte with the back of 
each is a tassel of silk or piece of wood which serves as a handle. The Talam used 


by parties in singing in the South resembles the jalra but is much thicker. 


6. Chimta 


The chimta seen in various parts of North India is a jingle johnny with 


small platelets. It is an iron fork a meter long, on the arms of which are fixed 
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loosely sets of small discs of brass. (Chimta literally means a pair of tongs.) The 
instrument is shaken or beaten against the palm rhythmically in accompaniment to 
bhajans, folk songs and dances. The Chimta is a rhythmic instrument popular in 


Punjab and neighboring regions. 


Physical Structure and Manufacturing 


It consists of two flat pieces of iron 2 feet long with pointed ends. One end of 
both is joined together by an iron ring. A series of circular metal rings are loosely 
fixed to the 2 arms of the instrument. The instrument is held in both the hands and 
pressed to give rhythmic effects. The effect is more or less similar to that 


produced by the kartal. 


The chimta is used largely in the devotional music in Sikh Gurudwaras. It is 
also an effective accompaniment to Bhajans and kirtans. The chimta is usually 


supplemented by the dholak. 


7. Kartal 


The word Kartal literally means rhythm of the hand. 
Made of wooden blocks with holes for the fingers 
and circular copper plates, pairs of Kartals are played 


with both hands. Kartals usually accompany religious 


music. Kurtar, or Chittika, are two pieces of hard 
wood about six inches in length, flat upon one side and rounded upon the other. 


They are held in the on hand and the flat surfaces beaten together by alternately 
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closing and opening the fingers to pass through, and at the ends are placed little 


clusters of bells, or small pieces of metal which jangle with the Kurtar shaken.” 
8. Gopichand (Khamak) 


The Gopichand is also called Gopiyantra or Khamak or Indian plucked 
drum, is typical folk instrument of Bengal. The Gopichand is used by religious 
medicants for accompanying pastoral songs and is a favourite instrument of the 


bauls of Bengal. 


This instrument is made of bamboo. The two ends of a split bamboo are 
attached to a resonator which may be a metal container, gourd or a coconut. Taut 
skin is used to cover the open end of the resonator. A string passing across the 
hollow part of the resonator is attached to a tuning peg in the bamboo. The 


Gopichand is used with other musical instruments like Kartal and Dotara. 


” The Music and Musical Instruments of Southern India and Deccan by C.R.Day, p-145 
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Chapter 3 


SUR-SANSAAR: OVERVIEW 
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Sur-Sansaar comprises of following Web portals: 

3. Sargam : Collection of brief articles on Indian classical music (Vocal, 
Instrumental, Musicians, etc.) The sample articles are available both as 
pdf(portable document format) and html(hypertext markup language) files. 


This repository of articles can be updated anytime. 


We present below the home page of sargam.com, the web site having the facilities 
of user registration, login and access of articles on music and some other 


multimedia resources. 


Sansaar - Microsoft Word 


Tools Table Window Help 


£44 Normal Times New Roman » 12 +| B Z U 


Fig. 3.1 Homepage of Sargam 


To use the features of this website, one has to first sign up using the registration 


form, and after signing in , its various resources can be accessed. 
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4. Sur-Taal: An easy to use interface for playing different swaras, taals, etc. 
This will be the most important module. We have provided different recorded 


sounds, e.g. ragas in .wav and/ or.mp3 formats. 


This is a full fledged package for music learning. Its scope is wider than Music world. It 


is a dynamic we application developed in latest ASP.NET technology. 


Its major features include Sur-Gyana, Music world, Feedback, e-mail Notification, and 
Resources on vocal and instrumental music. For a detailed description, please refer to 


next chapter where we discuss the functionalities of both the portals. 


Untitled Page - Mozilla Firefox 


File Edit View History Bookmarks Tools Help 
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|i Most Visted | |) Getting Started (ii Latest Headines 


| untied Page [| : 


PNDIAN CGEASSICAL MUSIC 
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*) surtaal - Microsoft Vis 


Fig. 3.2 Home page of SUR-TAAL 
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Untitled Page - Mozilla Firefox aa 
File Edit View History Bookmarks Tools Help 


@ < (6 xX & (2 http:|localhost:1036/surtaalfhome.aspx - — : y 2 RE ae Al 


(Bj Most Visited |") Getting Started (A\) Latest Headlines 


| [| untitled Page + = 


PNDIANM CLASSICAL MAUSTIC 
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Untitled Page - Moall f@ final report 


Fig. 3.3 Login page of SUR-TAAL 


Above is the screenshot of the login page of Sur-taal. Here user can login onto the 
system, provided that they have a valid user id and password. If not, they need to register 
first. Registration page is explained separately. Login provides the users a privilege of 
accessing many premium features of the website, viz. e-books, playing audio and video 
files, etc. 


If a user forgets password, she can click on the forgot password hyperlink shown on the 


page. 
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One can see the various buttons on the top bar of the webpage which include Home, Su- 


gyana, Articles, Music World, Sitar, others, About Us ,Feedback ,etc. 


Clicking on that button, we can navigate through its sub-sections. We have tried to 


provide a user-friendly and self-explanatory interface. 


) Untitled Page - Mozilla Firefox 


File Edit View History Bookmarks Tools Help 
@ Ma c x a& |) http:locahost:1036/surtaaRedist aspx 


2) Most visited Getting Started Ai) Latest Headlines 


|) Untitled Page | + 
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Dimpal Jain 
What is your pet name? v 


cooldimpal@gmail.cam 


Fig. 3.4 Registration page of SUR-TAAL 


As mentioned earlier, we have a registration page where a user can register to choose a 


login id and password. 
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The user has to provide some details like name, username, and password and e-mail id 


for getting registered. 


We have a feature of security question also to handle the case when a user forgets her 
login id or password. In that case, she will be asked to answer the security question, and 
if she answers correctly, her login credentials are then emailed to her email id provided 


by her in the registration form. 
We have also provided certain checks to ensure better security, e.g. a certain length and 


nature of passwords, i.e. passwords should have numbers and alphanumeric characters 


also. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 


Masic is Life. Music is the voice of the soul. Without music life would be a mistake. 


Music, is an emerging research area in application domain of Computers Science and 
Information Technology. The emphasis is aimed at music management, easy access, 
and enjoyment. The significance of the research in Music is multiple: scientific, 
industrial and artistic [1]. In science, the study of sound excerpts of music and musical 
instruments gives the opportunity for innovative research on time varying systems or 
non-linear oscillating systems, room-acoustics, psycho-acoustics, etc. It provides 
simulation tools for psycho-acoustic experiments and coding hypotheses among others. 
For the industry, it brings awareness to design audio processing, audio recording, audio 
video transmission systems and creation of musical instruments such as synthesizers. In 
the artistic field, it provides artists and composer a tool not only for the creation but also 
for the processing of sounds. The requirements for high quality in the application of 
music have an incentive for prospective research in applied acoustics, signal processing 
and computer science.The ability of a normal human being as a listener to recognize the 
objects in the environment from the sounds they produce is astonishingly robust with 
respect to the characteristics of acoustic environment and of other competing sound 
sources. Computer systems designed to recognize the sound sources, function 
insecurely and break down whenever the target sound is ruined by reverberation, noise, 
or any competing sound. Robust listening requires extensive contextual knowledge, but 
the potential contribution of sound-source recognition to the process of auditory scene 
analysis has largely been ignored by researchers while building computational models 


of the scene analysis process. 


These examples are mundane, but they illustrate how easily we gather information with 


our ears. The language we use to describe our perceptions, is also revealing. We often 
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describe what we hear in terms of the objects producing the sounds and the information 
that the sounds convey. We hear a dog barking, a glass breaking, an airplane flying 
overhead, a bell ringing in the temple, an instrumentalist playing a melody, and so on. 
We routinely understand mixtures of sounds, somehow segmenting, parsing, 


disentangling, or otherwise interpreting the complicated sound that arrives at our ears. 


Hearing is an important part of normal human interaction, yet we understand 
surprisingly little about how our brains make sense of sound. Our limited knowledge is 
partly a result of the inability to gain conscious access to our perceptual processes, but 
our language, far removed from sound waves, also limits us. We have difficulty 
explaining what something sounds like except by analogy with other sounds. Our 
descriptive words for sound—bright, dark, droning, dull, harsh, loud, open, percussive, 
rough, sweet, scratchy, smooth—are extremely context-dependent, and most of them 


have no clear relationship with properties that scientists know how to measure. 
1.1 Physics of Sound and Musical Instrument 


In our research, we have attempted to directly elucidate the knowledge of music that an 
inquisitive person would like to obtain. It pertains to the ways in which music in its art 
form intertwines itself with our understanding of vibrating objects, through the study of 


auditory perception, and also with the craft of the instrument maker. 


Music makes us feel good, it whisks us back in the time to incidents and people from 


our lives; it rescues us from boredom and stress. 


It is not necessary for us to be a musician to be able to study and understand the physics 
of music or musical instrument. The entire musical instrument creates standing waves 
whenever music is produced. The Veena player makes standing waves in the strings of 
the Veena, while the Tabla player does the same when he strikes the Tabla. The 
Shehnai and Bansuri players both generate the standing waves in the column of air 
within their instruments. The study of music and musical instrument is possible only 
after understanding the physics of waves and sound. The perspective to realize what 


occurs in a musical instrument when music is played or to understand the rationale for 
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the development of the musical scale we are supposed to know in depth about wave and 


sound theory. 
1.2 Basics of Wave and Sound Theory 


A Wave depicts the transfer of energy without an actual transfer of matter. Our ears are 
incredibly awesome receptor of sound waves. With no hearing losses or defects, the 
ears can detect waves of frequencies between 20 Hz to 20,000 Hz. Sound wave 
propagates as a longitudinal (compression) wave through fluids and gases. But in the 
solids, it can also travel as a transverse wave in which the medium vibrates at right 


angle to the direction of energy as shown in figure below: 


Figure 1.1: A transverse wave 


Some of the Wave properties: 


1) Crest: The topmost point of the wave medium or greatest positive distance from 
the rest position. 

2) Trough: The bottommost point of the wave medium or greatest negative 
distance from the rest position. 

3) Wavelength (1): The distance between adjacent crests or thoughs is wavelength. 

4) Amplitude (A): The distance from the rest position to either the crest or trough. 
The amplitude is related to energy of the wave, and the latter is proportional to 
the square of the amplitude. The loudness of sound is related to the amplitude of 


the sound wave. It is measured in decibel (dB) scale. 
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5) Frequency (f): The number of wavelengths to pass a point per second is the 
frequency. The SI unit of frequency is Hertz. 1 Hz means | wavelength per 
second. The pitch of sound is the same as the frequency of a sound wave. 

6) Speed (v): The speed is a ratio of distance to time i.e. the product of an 
appropriate distance wavelength and frequency given by, v=A * f=A/t. 

7) Octave: It is one of most important concept in Music and in the study of 
features of Musical Instruments. It is doubling in frequency. For example, 40 Hz 
is one octave higher than 20 Hz. The ear is sensitive over a frequency range of 
about 10 octaves: 

20 Hz > 40 Hz > 80 Hz 4160 Hz > 320 Hz > 640 Hz 
> 1280 Hz > 2560 Hz > 5120 Hz > 10240 Hz 20480 Hz. 

8) Sound Intensity: The way of expressing sound wave amplitude is referred as 
sound Intensity (I). It is represented in decibel rather than watts/meter’, 
primarily because the ear doesn’t hear linearly. As the decibel scale is nearly 
linked with our ear’s perception of loudness, sound intensity level can become 
another important feature to be studied for musical instrument study. The sound 
intensity level is computed using the formula given below: 

Sound Intensity Level (L) = 10 log (I,/ 1), 
Where L = the number of decibels Ip is greater than I), In = the highest sound 


intensity being compared, and I; = the lower sound intensity being compared. 
1.3 Classification of Indian Musical Instrument 


India is a land of cultural diversities. One of the most spectacular features of India’s 
complex and rich cultural diversity is Indian Music. Music has always been an 
important part of Indian life. In India, musical trends are extended from simple 
melodies to the highly developed “system” of classical music. The rich musical 


tradition is the evolution of a wide range of musical instrument of various kinds. 


A musical instrument is a device constructed or modified for the purpose of creating 
music [3]. In principle, anything that produces sound serves as a musical instrument. 


The term "musical instrument", however, is generally reserved for items that have a 
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specific musical purpose such as a Bansuri, Mandolin, Harmonium, Piano, Violin, 
Tabla etc. The academic study of musical instruments is called organology. It is the 
study of musical instruments as technological and sound-producing objects, and the 
cultural heritage behind them. It also analyses the physical and acoustical properties of 
musical instruments, their technological development throughout human societies. 
Research in this area has been supported by the exceptional work of Indian Musical 


instruments industry. 


The curiosity for music among humans has developed on the verge of background of 
natural sounds such as cuckoo bird song, woodpecker’s tic-tic and so many sounds of 
other animals. Ancient music was conceived by scholars, based on findings from a 
range of Palaeolithic sites, such as bones in which lateral holes were pierced: these were 
later identified as Flute, blown at one end. The earliest written records of musical 
expression are found in the Samaveda of India. Instruments, such as the seven-holed 
flute and various types of stringed instruments were recovered from the archaeological 


sites of Indus Valley Civilization. 


The classical music of the Indian subcontinent is usually divided into two major 
traditions: Hindustani music of Northern India and Carnatic music of Southern India, 
although many regions of India also have their own musical traditions that are 
independent of these. Both Hindustani and Carnatic music use the system of ragas— 
sets of pitches and small motives for melody construction—and tala for rhythm. Ragas 
form a set of rules and patterns around which a musician creates his or her unique 
performance. It is basically the scale and the seven notes of this scale are Sa, Re, Ga, 
Ma, Pa, Dha, and Ni. Though unlike a simple scale there are definite melodic 
restrictions and compulsions. The Ragas are classified into various modes. These modes 
are referred to as mela, which are 72 in number. Likewise, tala is a system of rhythmic 
structures based on the combination of stressed and unstressed beats. The Tala (thalam) 


is the rhythmic foundation of the Carnatic music. 


India has one of the oldest musical traditions in the world—treferences to Indian 


classical music can be found in the ancient scriptures of the Hindu tradition, the Vedas, 
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Upanishads, Samhitas, Valmiki's Ramayana, Bhagwad Gita and the Sangam classics. It 
is widely believed that the earliest known Indian instruments evolved from the 
Dhanuryantram (bow and arrow) used by primitive tribes for hunting, as also to signal 
the advent of the enemy. Various types of crude drums and other musical instruments 
were discovered from pre-historic excavations indicating that the use of music and 
musical instruments was quite prevalent during pre-historic times. The Indian Classical 
Music uses many Musical Instruments, which are depicted via sculpture and painting on 
the temple walls / caves in India from ancient time. In most paintings and sculptures, 


Hindu god Narada and goddess Saraswati are always depicted to be holding Veena. 


The peoples of India have developed numerous systems for classifying musical 
instruments, many of which were based on morphological characteristics. According to 
the sixth and 28" chapter Natyashastra of Bharatha, there are four classes [4] of Atodya 
or Vadyas (musical instruments): Avanaddha (percussion or drums), Ghana (bells, 
cymbals and gongs), Sushira (wind) and Tata or Tantu (stringed). While some 
variations in classifications have been proposed over the centuries, the system of 
Bharatha continues to be the most prevalent system and the Indian Musical Instruments 


can be classified into following four groups: 


Avanaddha Vadya 
Ghana Vadya 
Sushira Vadya 


PY Se 


Tantu Vadya 


There are many musical instruments in India. Some instruments are used primarily 
in north Indian music (Hindustani sangeet), some are used in the south Indian music 
(Carnatic sangeet), while others are found in folk music. Originally the number of 
musical instrument estimated were more than 500; however now in the modern period 
(vogue), only one-tenth of these have survived and are guarded and treasured by very 
small population of our country. Brief information about the Indian Musical Instrument 


is summarized below: 
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1.3.1 Avanaddha Vadya: Avanaddha Vadya is referred as Membranophones_ or 
Percussion or Drums. Avanaddha means 'to be covered'. Avanaddha Vadya is any 
musical instrument which produces sound primarily by way of a vibrating stretched 
membrane. Most of the Avanaddha instruments have one or two faces covered with 
membrane or stretched animal skin. These Vadyas mostly comprise of the drums. Some 
of the Vadyas of this category are Tabla, Pakhawaj, Mridangam, Tabla-Tarang, 
Dholak, Nagada, Dholaki (Naal), Dhaf (Duf, Daphu, Daffali), Khanjiri, Khol 
(Mridang), Tavil, Pungi, Damroo, Chenda, Shuddha Madalam, Idakka and Udaku 
(Udakai). 


Dholak: The Dholak is a very popular folk drum of northern India, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. It is barrel shaped, at times a cylindrical drum, with which use animal skin 
as membrane on both sides. The difference in the diameters of skin used for bass and 
for higher frequency is relatively small. In order to achieve a strong bass sound, the bass 


skin is weighed down by a special paste inside. 


: f c ; "i = 
Figure 1.2 : Musical Instrument : Dholak 


Contrary to many other Indian drums, the Dholak has simple smooth skins on both 
sides. In this way it can be played not only with the differentiated finger stroke 
techniques that are common in India, but also with the full hand, similar to many 
African and South American drums. Both skins are strung by a cotton rope lace that 
runs through shiftable metal rings. The Dholak is presumed to have been built around 
1300 AD and is used in folk music, opera, gawwali, light songs or also in film sound 
tracks. It is often played in the rural fork song of Punjab, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh and in 


opera and in poetic songs of Bengal. 
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Dholaki: The Dholaki or Naal is characterized by unique workmanship and sound 


quality. A special feature of Dholaki is that the high-quality skins 
have, like the Tabla skins, a black Gab (Syahi) on the outside of 
the skin and, as we can see from the images, that the skin for the 
treble has been crafted in a special way. The Dholaki is being 


played widely in the Maharashtrian folk song lawani. 


Damroo:Damroo is probably the oldest and traditional form of 
percussion instrument in India. Damroo is the only remaining 
form of hour-glass drums which are seen in ancient Indian statues. 
Its musical role is minimal and it is most commonly known for its 


association with Lord Shiva and monkey charmers. 


Figure 1.3: Dholki 


Figure 1.4: Damroo 


Lord Shiva is depicted as holding a Damroo in his eternally popular Nataraja form. 


Sometimes Lord Shiva is shown in a dancing posture other than Nataraja and holding 


the Damroo. The sound from Damroo symbolizes the sound that originates the creation 


and perpetuates the universe. 


Damroo is mostly seen with many sadhus who carry it and madaris who play it to make 


Figure 1.5: Damroo 


the bears and monkeys dance in its synchrony. The steady rhythm 
of damroo provides an ideal accompaniment to ballads. This two 
sided drum sports hour glass sticks, fingers or beads at the ends of 
strings wound around its middle. Cords control the tautness of the 
skin and the drum can be "tuned". The player holds the drum in 


one hand and gives it a sharp twist, shells and bells may be 


suspended from the Damroo's central cord and the heads and body of the drum may be 


painted with motifs. 


Dhaf (Duf, Daphu, Daffali): Dhaf is quite large, about two feet 
across, with a conspicuous absence of jingles. It is commonly used 
in folk music but is rarely heard in other styles. It is also called 
Daphu or Daffali. The Drums are closed while Dhaf is the only 


instrument in this category with an open end on its one side. 


Figure 1.6: Dhaf 
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Dhol (Kachhi Dhol): The Kachhi Dhol is a double skin drum. It is traditionally hung 
around the neck and is played standing up with drumsticks. It 
produces a very strong and powerful bass. It is a folklore drum ges 
that is being played, also in larger groups, for Indian festivities Za 
and dances. The bass skin is coated in a special way from the 

Figure 1.7: Dhol 
inside in order to produce a convincing bass sound. The tautness 


of the skins can be regulated by moving the metal rings along the strings. 


Chenda: It is a drum from the South Indian state of Kerala and 
parts of Karnataka. It is an indispensable accompaniment for 


the Kathakali dance form. The Karnataka version, known as 


Chende, is also used in the dance drama known as Yaksha 


Gana. It has heads on both ends but only one side is played. Figure 1.8: Chenda 


Khanjiri (Khanjara): The khanjiri is a frame drum of South India. It consists of a skin 
(usually goat skin) stretched and pasted on a circular wooden 

frame. The goat skin gets more and more flexible and offers a 

wider range of possible modulations. There are often three or four e& 
slots in the side of the frame, in which bell-metal jingle-disks are 

suspended from metal crossbars. The name khanjiri is related to —— 
the khanjara and kanjani of North and East India and Nepal. The khanjiri is tuned to 
various pitches by wetting the skin. It is held at the bottom of the frame by the left hand, 
which also varies the tension of the skin, and is beaten with the fingers of the right 


hand. 


The Khanjiri is played like a Dhaf. In order to make full use of the potential of the 
instrument, the skin is usually lightly sprinkled with water from the inside. Thus it 
become more elastic and it is possible to change the pitch during playing by using 


pressure. 


Nagada: It is conical shaped drum played with the Surnai and gene 
Nafeeri (two sticks). It forms part of the orchestra for the folk 4 


Figure 1.10: Nagada 
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operas by providing rhythm. It is mostly played in folk song, popular in Punjab, North 


India. 


Khol: Khol is derived from the Pakhawaj and is used as the primary rhythmic musical 
instrument. The khol is a double skin drum from Northern and Eastern India with a 


body made from clay. Its high skin is unusually small with a diameter of 9-10 cm, 


which gives it an especially high 73 
shrill sound. It is used in situations 2 i 
where this kind of sound is desired. 

In India the Khol is used in folk 


music, in spiritual songs, bajans, 


light classical songs, kirtans and Figure 1.11: Khol 


other devotional songs. The bass skin has a diameter of about 20 cm and is coated with 
a special paste to produce a low-pitched sound. Both skins have, like the Tabla, a 
double layer of leather on the outside border. They are kept taut by a leather strap. The 
mode of playing Khol is similar to that of Tabla. There are 108 different Taals available 
for the Khol. There are special syllables for the Khol such as Ta, Deta, Dhoia, Jhan, 
Ghini, TiT, Tini, Naka, Guru etc. The bass sides too have much tension, which can 
moisten it by rubbing the skin between Kinar and Gab with a damp cotton cloth which 


makes the bass sound lower. 


Mridangam: The Mridangam is one of the most popular classical instruments of South 


India. Mridangam accompanies vocal, instrumental and dance performances. The 


F 


Figure 1.12 : Mridangam 


present day Mridangam is made of a single block of wood. It is a barrel-shaped double- 
headed drum, the right head being smaller than the left. The two heads are made of 
layers of skin. The Mridangam is played with hands, palms and fingers. 
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The Mridangam is the Southern Indian counter part of the Northern Indian Pakhawaj 
and the most important drum in Carnatic music. The skins are substantially thicker than 
those of the Pakhawaj or also of the Tabla but they also consist of layers. Only the 
smaller bass skin has a black paste. The Mridangam is tuned to scale of Veena or Sitar 


in the range of C - E. 


Madal: A modern form of the Madal resembles double drum, such as the Pakhawaj, 
and is similar to that in playing technique. The Madal is (like Dholak, Bhangra Dhol 
and Khol) a popular folk drum from Northern India. It has a length of about 45 cm and a 
diameter of just under 20 cm. Thus it is significantly smaller than the other double skin 
drums. Its skins are built in the same way as the Tabla, i.e. they consist of two layers on 


both sides and a black paste applied in several layers. 


0: — = . 


Figure 1.13: Madal 


The Tribal Madal is the original instrument which was made by the Indian tribes. It is 
usually provided with a special white Gab paste over the whole surface of the big bass 


side (30 cm). 


This large Gab gives the drum the possibility of a good low bass sound. Traditionally, 
this special white clay Gab should be applied on both skins. Of late, the small skin (21 
cm) is often produced with a large black Gab. Underneath this black Gab, however, the 
traditional white Gab is still there. The white Gab in connection with the size produces a 


better, heavier, more sonorous and rounded sound. 


The playing technique does not require a complicated stroke of finger like in Tabla 
playing. It is easy to improvise on this traditional Madal. Very few syllables were used 


in traditional playing such as Dhitang, Dhei, Dhet, Tan, Did etc. 
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Pakhawaj: The Pakhawaj is a barrel-shaped drum with two heads, each of which 


contains tuning paste, or syahi. The heads of Pakhawaj are expanded by leather straps 


Figure 1.14: Pakhawaj 

which run along the sides of the body over small cylindrical wooden blocks that are 
used for tuning. Pakhawaj usually accompanies Dhrupad style of singing and is 
primary accompaniment for Indian classical music. It appears in the musical 
iconography of Hindu religious painting and in the artworks of the royal Muslim courts 


of the Mughal Empire. 


It is the most well-known Northern Indian double skin drum similar to the Mridangam 
in Southern India. The quality of the sound is high-pitched. The Pakhawgj is tuned like 
the Tabla, too, with wooden wedges that are placed under the straps. The fine tuning is 
done on the woven outer ring which is part of the skin. The bass skin is traditionally 
prepared for playing by applying a freshly made batter of flour and water in order to 


receive its low-pitched sound. 


Tabla: The most popular musical instrument used in North India is the Tabla. The 
Tabla is actually a set of two drums played by the same performer. The two drums are 
called- the Bayan and the Dayan. Both drums have 
compound skins onto which a tuning paste, or syahi, is — 
added to help generate the wide variety of tones these 


drums can produce. The Bayan is the larger of the two 


drums and is generally made of metal or pottery. The 


Figure 1.15: Tabla 


syahi on the Bayan is off-center, which allows the 
performer to add variable pressure on the skin, changing the pitch of the instrument 
with the palm of his or her hand while striking it with the fingertips. The smaller drum 
is called Dayan, or the Tabla. Dayans are usually made of heavy lathe-turned rosewood 


and provide much higher pitch sounds than does the Bayan. 
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The size of a Dayan is defined by the diameter of the skin. Standard sizes are between 5 
1/4 inches and 5 1/2 inches with tunings around A, C, C sharp and D. The tuning 
wedges are held by leather straps at the sides are meant for tuning the instrument. 
Depending on whether the wedges are beaten upwards or downwards by the tuning 
hammer, the sound gets lower or higher. A precise fine tuning is done by beating on the 
woven ring around the skin with the tuning hammer. The tuning of a Dayan normally 
depends on the skin diameter. The smaller the skin, the higher is the sound of the 
Dayan; the bigger the skin diameter, the lower it can be tuned. Specially low or high 


Dayan is played together with correspondingly high or low melody instruments. 


A number of different kinds of wood are used for making Dayan. The most used and 


well-known types of wood are Shisham, Neem, Mahogany and Babla Wood. 


Thavil: The Thavil is a large, heavy and very powerful double skin drum from Southern 
India. It is _ traditionally used for 
accompanying the piercing Nageshwaram 


at open-air temple festivals. The modern 


enet 


Thavil has a corpus that is bordered by a ; Figure 1.16: Thevil 


steel ring coated in plastic on which the two skins are fixed by metal straps. Both skins 
can be separately tuned. The bass skin is beaten with a short wooden stick; the high- 


pitched sound comes from thimbles that are put on the fingertips. 


1.3.2 Ghana Vadya (Non-Membranous Percussive instrument): Ghana Vadya also 
known as Idiophones, are solid instruments which do not need any further tuning. 
Ghana Vadya is one of the oldest classes of instruments in India. It is non—membranous 
percussive instrument i.e. it creates a sound primarily by the way of the instrument 
vibrating itself thus having solid resonators. These are mostly melodic instruments 
utilized to keep taal within the music. Ghana Vadya are made to vibrate by hitting 
(hence the name Ghana), either directly with a stick or hand or indirectly by way of a 
scraping or shaking motion. Chimpta, Ghatam, Ghungroo, Jaltarang, Kartal, Manjeera 


and Morsing are commonly used Ghana Vadya in Indian Music. 
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Chimpta: The Chimpta is a fire tong which was advanced into a musical instrument by 
we, the permanent addition of small brass jingles. This instrument 

+ eS ce is especially popular in Punjabifolk music and the Sikh 
religious music known as Shabad and Bhajan in Maharashtra. 
Saat The length of Chimpta varies from 2 to 3 feet and its one end is 

Figure 1.17: Chimpta closed while the other end both the strips are opened. Chimpta 
is played by a person; holding the Chimpta near its joint in one hand and making its two 
lose ends to strike against each other. The metallic jingles on the two arms of Chimpta 


produce a chiming sound on striking of the arms and creates a tempo for the song. 


Ghatam: From Southern India a secondary percussion instrument accompanying 
Mridangam is Ghatam. The Ghatam is a. spherical 
earthenware jug from Southern India that is open at the top 
and has a narrow neck. It is placed in the lap or on a tabla 


ring and is played with the fingers of both hands. The belly, 


neck and upper rim produce different tone colors. Ghatam is 
made mainly of clay baked with brass or copper filings anda —_ Figure 1.18: Ghatam 


small amount of iron filings. The Ghatam produces fast rhythmic patterns. 


It is very commonly played in South Indian classical performances. There are two 
actions of resonance. The primary one is the ringing of the pot caused by striking. A 
very low resonance is also produced by the cavity. This pitch is raised or lowered by 
opening or closing the hole with the stomach. A characteristic bass tone that can be 


modulated, results from by beating the opening with the palm of one's hand. 


The Ghatam is already mentioned in the great Indian epic, the Ramayana. In Punjab it is 
called Bada and in Kashmir Ghara; in Southern India it is known as Ghatam. The 
Carnatic music often uses the Ghatam together with the Mridangam in the form of 
Sawal-Jawab (question-answer play). For playing it, the finger technique of the Tabla is 


usually used. 


Ghungroos: Ghungroos is typical Ghana Vadya, which is most commonly used by the 


dancer as a gild to their feets, to intensify acoustically the rhythmic movements of the 
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feet. Ghungroos is the tinkle bells or jingles bells. The traditional form of Ghungroos is 
merely a number of bells woven together on a string. Eventually today it is found them 


stitched to a padded cushion. 


Ghungroos is also played by hand and it has been evolved from the Payal which are 
traditional anklets worn by women in 
India. The Payal and Ghungroos are 


nearly interchangeable. The 


Ghungroos evokes an image of the 
musical instrument or dance aes 1.19: Ghungroos 
performer whereas the Payal evokes the image of a mere adornment of the women’s 


feet. 


Ghungroos is considered not only as a decorative ornament but as a percussion 
instrument. It is many small metallic bells strung together to form Ghungroos. The 
larger the number of bells and the better the quality of the bells, the more their sound 
will emphasize the rhythmic part of Indian classical dances like Bharatnatyam, 
Kuchipudi, Kathak and Odissi. The sounds produced by it vary greatly in pitch 
depending on their metallic composition and size. The little bells of Ghungroos are 
usually made of bronze or brass. As they hardly resonate, they represent precisely the 


rhythmic movements of the dancing feet. 


There are two common forms of the Ghungroos viz. Kathak Ghungroos and 


cet. 


ehedie 


Figure 120 (a) : Kathak Ghungroos (b) : BharatNatyam Ghungroos 
Bharatnatyam Ghungroos. The Kathak Ghungroos in particular requires large rhythmic 
part to be performed by dancer especially expressively using footwork. These are 
available in sizes of 2 x 100, 2 x 150 and 2 x 200 bells and used as per the experience of 


the performer. The sound of these Ghungroos together with the clapping of the feet on 
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the dance floor produces a typical convincing sound for Kathak. The size 2 x 50 bells is 


used by children. 


Bharatnatyam Ghungroos are similar to Kathak Ghungroo except that the former are 
equipped with a stable and lasting Velcro fastener. Both ends of the bells are easily 
fastened round the ankles and are variable in size while sharp parts of the Velcro are 


completely covered. 


Jaltarang: Jaltarang is one of the oldest and rarely heard musical instruments in the 
world. Jaltarang is a set of china bowls arranged in a semi-circle around the performer, 
in decreasing order of size. The largest cup is to the left of 
the performer while the smallest to his right. Water is 
poured into the cups and the pitch is changed by adjusting 


the amount of water in the cup. The cups are struck with 


two thin bamboo sticks. Mostly Jaltarang consists of a set Figure 1.21: Jaltarang 
of eighteen porcelain cups of varying sizes. The Jaltarang has a pleasant characteristic 
tone, and experienced players produces Indian Classical Raga and light melodies with 


it. 


Kartal: Kartal is Ghana Vadya which consist of pair of wooden blocks (Clapper) with 
small metal jingles mounted in them. These produce a clinking 
sound when clapped together. Kartal has derived its name from 


two words kar meaning hands and tal meaning clap. Kartal is an 


ancient instrument which provided a rhythmic support to light 
music. Figure 1.22: Kartal 


Kartal is mostly used in folk songs of Punjab, Rajasthan and Maharashtra. In 
Maharashtra kartal is known as Chipdya. Kartal has been a favourite with saints and 
seers. Even today we find the kartals being used in temple and gurudwaras. It is still 


handcrafted by artisan of village in many part of India. 
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Manjeera: Manjeera is a conventional musical instrument that belongs to Ghana 
Vadya. It is a pair of small hand cymbals. This instrument is often played with 
numerous religious ceremonies of India, especially in Bhajan and Devotional songs. 

Manjeera is generally made of brass, bronze, copper zinc or 
bell metal and is connected with a copper cord or cotton string 


that passes through a hole in its centre. It produces rhythmic 


tinkling sounds when struck together. The pitch of the sound Figure 1.23: Manjeera 
varies according to the weight, size and material of the Manjeera. A variety of sound 
effects is achieved by striking different parts of Manjeera and these stokes are broadly 
classified as open and close. 

Morsing: Morsing or Morchang is mainly used in Rajasthan, Carnatic music of the 
South India and even in Sindh (Pakistan). It consists of metal 
ring in the shape of a horseshoe with two parallel forks which 
form the frame. A metal tongue is in the middle, between the 


forks, fixed to the ring at one end and frees to vibrate at the 


other. The metal tongue is bent at the free end in a plane Figure 1.24: Morsing 
perpendicular to the circular ring so that it can be struck and is made to vibrate. It is an 
instrument with more than 1500 years of history. 

1.3.3 Sushira Vadya: Sushira means ‘hollow’, Sushira Vadya are musical instruments 
which produce sound primarily by causing a body of air to vibrate, without the use of 
strings or membranes. Sushira Vadya is also known as Aerophones or wind instruments. 
Some of the most commonly available Sushira Vadya is: Bansuri (Flute), 

Nadaswaram, Shehnai, Been, Pungi, Shankh, and Harmonium. 

Bansuri:Bansuri is one of most traditional and ancient Indian Musical Instrument. It is 
a cylindrical tube of bamboo with uniform bore. Bansuri is 

held horizontally and is inclined downwards when it is 

played. To produce sound or melody one has to blow air in it 

and cover its holes with the fingers of the left and / or right 

hand. Variations in its pitch are produced by altering the 


Figure 1.25: Bansuri 
effective length of the air column. 
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Bansuri (also called as Flute) is available in many part of India and commonly known 
as: Bansi, Murali, Venu and many more. There are two main types: Bansuri and Venu. 
The Bansuri is used in North Indian System. It typically has six holes, while in recent 
years, a seventh hole has been added to correct its pitch. Venu is the South Indian 
Bansuri and it had typically eight holes. The reference to Bansuri has been found in 
Vedas and is often closely associated with the Hindu deity Lord Krishna. 

Been (Pungi): Been or Pungi is the most commonly found to be played by snake 
charmers. The word been is a very common corruption of the Sanskrit word “Venu” 
which means bamboo and hence it is being placed in this category 
of musical instrument. The Pungi is typically one to two feet in 


length. It consists of two reeds or bamboo tubes, one of which is 


for the melody and the other is for the drone. These are attached to 
a larger cavity made of gourd or coconut. These reeds vibrate Figure 1-26: Pungi 
when air is passed over them. 

Nadaswaram: Nadaswaram is one of the double reed musical instruments of the South 


ie India. It has a length of 70-80 cm. It is 


traditionally played at open-air temple 


festivals as well as during the marriage 
ceremony. Due to its piercing sustained 
tw 


sound, it is played together with Surpeti and 


Figure 1.27: Naagswaram & it's components pow erful drum Th avil. 


Shankh: Shankh is a conch shell. This instrument has a strong 
association with the Hindu religion. Its blowing is believed to ™ 


announce the victory of good over evil. This instrument has 


limited musical applications. 
Figure 1.28: Shankh 


Shehnai: Shehnai is double-reeded musical instrument. It is a North Indian oboe. 
Shehnai has two upper reeds and two lower reeds, hence it is sometimes said to be 
quadruple-reeded musical instrument. The instrument has a wooden body with a brass 
bell. The reed is attached to a brass tube which is wrapped in string. It has eight holes 


but it is common to find some of the holes partially or completely occluded with 
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wax. The sound of the Shehnai is considered particularly auspicious. For this reason it 


is found in temples and is an indispensable component of any North Indian wedding. 


In the past, Shehnai was part of 
the naubat or traditional 
ensembles of nine instruments 


found at royal courts. This 


' 4 instrument is a close relative of 

Figure 1.29 : Shehnai the Nadaswaram found in South 
Indian music. The sound is produced by holding two reeds that are bound together and 
tautened in a special way, between the lips and blowing them with a high pressure. This 
then produces a distinctive sound. The double reed is put onto a metal mouthpiece 
which is set into a wooden body with finger-holes. At the end of the wooden body there 
is a metal funnel. It has finger-holes to produce semi, quarter and micro-tones. Ustad 


Bismillah Khan was the unrivalled maestro of Shehnai. 


Surpeti: The Surpeti also called Swarpethi, Swarpeti, Sruti box or Shruti box is an 
Indian drone instrument. It is a small box whose only function is to provide the drone. 
There are two basic forms, one is manual and other is electronic. The manual Surpeti is 
similar to Harmonium. It is a small free reed organ. However unlike the Harmonium, it 


has no keys, and can play no melody. It is pumped by some small bellows with the 


VIVE 


Lu 


Figure 1.30: Surpeti , Shruti Box 


hand. In the last few decades, the electronic versions have become very popular. The 
electronic ones have evolved considerably over the last few years. Original versions 
were simple analogue devices that tended to drift and were unreliable. However, 
advances in digital technology have brought them to a very high level of 
reliability. Today, it is even common for them to give the sounds and character of the 


Tambura. Such versions are even commonly referred to as "Electronic Tamburas". 
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Although the Surpeti is common throughout the geography of India, their usage differs 
considerably. Hindustani musicians will regularly use them in practice but usually 
would not consider bringing them onto the stage.This is in_ contrast 


to Carnatic musicians who very regularly use them in stage performances. 


Surpeti has a tonal range of 13 chromatic semitones from C to c each, which can be 
opened separately and thus can be combined in whatever way you like. The smaller 
model with the measurements 33 x 25 x 8 cm has the usual standard size. The small 
Shruti box is especially recommended for travelling because of its mobility. The 


volume of the bellows is smaller than that of the large Shruti box model. 


Harmonium: The Harmonium is a traditional and most popular musical instrument of 
India. It is used in the religious field, in classical music, in folklore and for playing 


within the family. It owes its popularity mainly to its easy handling. 


The functioning of the Harmonium can be compared to the accordion. Air is pumped 
into an enclosed space by means of bellows. With a keyboard, it is possible to open 
specially defined holes, through which the pumped air is 
then pressed. The reeds attached to the openings (double, 
triple or quadruple reeds) are set vibrating and so 


produce the desired note. The Harmonium has a 


keyboard of over two and one-half octaves and works on a 
a system of bellows. The keyboard is played with the 
right hand while the left hand is used to operate the bellows. Harmonium is more 


popular in North India than in the South. 


The Harmonium is also known as Peti or Baja. This instrument is not a native Indian 


instrument. It is a European instrument which was imported in the 19th century. 


1.3.4 Tata Vadya: Tata Vadya is also known as String Instruments or Chordophones. 
‘Tat’ is a Sanskrit word derived from the root ‘taan’, which means to stretch, in tension. 
Thus Tata Vadya is any musical instrument which makes sound by way of a vibrating 


string or strings stretched between two points. When we pluck the instrument the string 
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vibrates to produce the sound. Usually the body of the instrument is used to makes the 
sound reverberate. Tata Vadya is basically categorized depending upon the way the 
string is used. 
e Bow instrument, where the sound is produced by rubbing a bow across the 
strings. (e.g. Sarangi, Violin, etc.). 
e Plectral instrument, where string is plucked by fingers or by a plectrum of wire 
or horn. (e.g. Veena, Sitar, etc.). 
e Friction instrument which is struck by a small hammer or pair of sticks (e.g. 


Gotuvadyam, Santoor etc.) 
The group of Tata Vadya is divided into following categories: 


Plucked Stringed Instruments: In ancient times virtually all instruments of this class 
were referred to as Veena. Some of the instruments of this category are Sitar, Sarod, 
Saraswati Veena (South Indian Veena), Santoor, Surbahar, Gotuvadyam, Rudra Veena, 
Vichitra Veena, Ektar, Tanpura, Dotar, Surmandal, Bulbul Tarang, Nakula Veena, 


Magadi Veena, Getchuvadyam (Gettuvadyam),Gopichand, Been and Sarangi. 


Sitar: Sitar has been most popular Indian classical string instrument for more than a 
century. Sitar is a plucked string instrument. The Sitar body is 

carved out of tun (Cedrela tuna) or teak wood and its main 

resonator is made out of a pumpkin. The Sitar has a long neck 

with twenty metal frets and six to seven main cords. The frets 

are moved up and down to adjust the notes. Below the frets of cs " 

Sitar are thirteen sympathetic strings which are tuned to the Y 
notes of the Raga. The three main strings are tuned to Ma, Sa, 
Pa, which span three octaves, and a fourth string tuned to 
Kharjacha Sa (lower octave). In addition to these, Sitar has Figure 1.32: Sitar 
three rhythm string (Chikari / Jhala), tuned Sa SaSa, with the first Sa in the middle 


octave and last two Sa’s in the upper octave (Taar). 
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The Sitar players are known as Stalwart. Some of the prominent Stalwarts are Ustad 
Vilayat Khan, Pr. Ravishankar, Ustad Imrat Khan, Ustad Abdul Halim Zaffar Khan, 
Ustad Rais Khan, Pt. Debu Chowdhury and Pr. Nikhil Banerjee. 


Sarod: Sarod is an Indian classical music instrument. The design has of Sarod 
originated from the Senya Rebab, an Indo-Persian Instrument played in India from the 


16" to the 19" century. 


Sarod is made from one piece of carved wood, the neck is 
fretless and the bridge is seated on a skin stretched on the body 
of the instrument. Mostly Sarod has 4 playing strings, played 


with the nails of the left hand, 2 rhythm strings tuned on the 
high tonic, 4 strings placed on a flat bridge near the neck, and ——- Figure 1-33: Sarod 

last 13 sympathetic strings tuned on the notes of the raga. The musician uses the end of 
the nails to stop the string. The right hand hits the strings with a coconut wood 


plectrum. 


The well-known Sarod players are Ustad Alladin Khan, Ustad Ali Akbar Khan, Ustad 
Amjad Ali Khan and Pr. Buddhadev Dasgupta. 


Saraswati Veena: The popularity of Sitar in the north of India corresponds more or less 
to the Saraswati Veena in the Southern Indian tradition. It is regarded as a classical solo 
instrument. The Saraswati Veena has 4 playing strings and 3 drone strings. The whole 
instrument is manufactured from one piece of wood; the resonator consists of solid 
wood. The neck is narrower than that of Sitar so the strings cannot be drawn sideways 


so much. 


The Saraswati Veena does not have any sympathetic strings. The 
frets are cast in a bed of wax and the bridge has a metal surface. 
The playing technique (plucking technique) corresponds to that 


of the Rudra Veena or the Vichitra Veena and it produces a 


warm and full sound which is slightly twanging and rich in 


Figure 1.34: Saraswati 
Veena overtones. The characteristic twanging that produce richness in 
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overtones, can be increased or decreased by changing the surface grinding of the bridge. 
Irrespective of its differentiated use in Southern Indian classical music, Saraswati 


Veena is a fascinating instrument that can be used for other styles of music. 


Santoor: Santoor is a very ancient instrument of India. The Original name of this 
instrument was Shata-tantri Veena which in Sanskrit language means a veena of 100 
Strings. Today, when we say Veena, it means a specific instrument but in ancient times 
Veena was a common word for different kinds of string instruments. This instrument 
got its present name Santoor with the influence of Persian language in our Country. It is 
a hollow box on top of which there are 25 bridges. Each bridge used to have 4 strings 
resting on it. To play this instrument, two wooden mallets are used. This instrument had 
been in use in the Valley of Kashmir for many centuries, in a typical type of Music 
known as “Sufiana Mausiqi’” which means a music connected with Sufi philosophy. In 
this style mostly Santoor is used as an accompaniment with the singers and sometimes 


played as a solo instrument also. 


One interesting feature about Santoor is that similar kind of instruments are found in 
different parts of the world, with different names. In China its called Yang Quin, in 


Central Asian Countries Cimbale, in Iran & Iraq Santoor, in Greece Santoori, in 


3 “7 


Figure 1.35 : Santoor 


Germany Hackbret, in Hungary Cymbalom and many European Countries and in 
America Hammer-Dulcimer. Noteworthy thing is that only in the Valley of Kashmir we 
have got Hundred String Santoor whereas in all above mentioned forms, the instrument 


has got either less or more than 100 strings. 


It is played with sticks or hammer and it has been innovated from a folk music 


instrument in Kashmir and it was Santoor Mastero Pt. Shivkumar Sharma who 
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developed a unique technique which contributed to the acceptance of Santoor as a 
classical solo instrument. 

The instrument is placed on the lap while sitting cross-legged and is played with two 
heavy wooden sticks. On the surface of the instrument there are 15 or 16 wooden 
bridges facing each other, stringed with 2 or 3 strings each. The strokes are played 
towards the middle of the instrument. The strings are mounted on metal tuning pegs on 
the sides of the instrument and can be turned by a special tuning tool. A common tuning 
uses a diatonic scale for the row of bridges on the right-hand side. The strings on the left 
then complete the half-tones that are missing in the diatonic scale. Alternatively, in 
order to produce particularly full and resonant sounds, the complete instrument can be 


tuned to the pentatonic scale. 


Santoors are made of solid wood and so they differ considerably from their inexpensive 
immitations, which are often made of cheap plywood. Both models come in a robust 
plywood case with a plastic coating that is mostly black, together with a pair of sticks 


and a tuning tool. 


Swarmandal: Swarmandal is used by classical singers in India. It is tuned to particular 
raga and is used to create an inspiring sound space during breathing or other breaks.The 
Swarmandal mainly serves to accompany female singers in India who strike the open 
strings with their fingers, especially when they want to fill short intervals. The 
Swarmandal is tuned to the respective pitch. Prominent singers who played 
Swarmandal while singing were Kishori Amonkar and Jasraj. 

An Indian zither, the Swarmandal is most common accompanying instrument for vocal 
music, measures 13 to 24 inch in length and 12 to 15 inches 


in width. There are 21 to 36 strings, hooked in a lodged in the 


right edge of Swarmandal. On the left they twirl around 
rectangular pegs which can be tightened with a special key. A Figure 1.56: Swarmandal 
sharp half-inch ridge is built on both sides of Swarmandal a little apart from the nails on 
which the strings are tightened. This ridge functions as bridge on both sides. 

Vitat Vadya: This is a class of stringed instruments which are bowed. This class appears 


to be quite old, yet these instruments did not occupy a place in classical music until the 
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last few centuries. The entire class of instruments has a certain stigma attached to it. 
Even today only the Western Violin is free of this stigma. Some of the instruments of 
this category are Chikara, Dilruba, Esraj, Mayuri Veena, Pena, Sarangi, Saringda, 
Violin etc. 

Chikara: Chikara, a bowed string musical instrument from Bengal, isused to play 
Indian folk music. Tribal community from Rajasthan, fx ; 
Madya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh uses Chikara. It is simple 


fiddle played similar to Sarangi, by sliding finger nails on 


the string rather than pressing them to touch the fingerboard. 


Figure 1.37: Chikara 


It has 3 strings, two are of sable and one is of steel. It is 
tuned to C, F and G. 
Dilruba: The Dilruba is one of the most popular string musical instrument of bowed 
variety in Northern India.The advent of this instrument came around iS" century during 
the Muslim period in Northern India. It is perfect combination of Sitar and Sarangi. Its 
fretted finger board resembles that of a Sitar and its belly, upon which main bridge 
resets, is covered with goat skin just like on a Sarangi. It is played with a bow. Pt. Shiv 
Dayal Batish is a master of the Dilruba. 
The stem of Dilruba contains 18-19 elliptical movable 
frets. These frets are moved according to the scale of the 
raga being played. It emulates the vocal styles meend, 
gamak or taans. The Dilruba is held vertically while sitting 
in a squating position with the lower portion placed on the 
—o lap of the performer or in the front of the lap, touching the 
ground. The top rests against the left shoulder. This instrument is very effective as an 
accompaniment to vocal music, or as solo performance or as a composing tool. 
Esraj: Esraj is a stringed instrument that is popular 
mainly in Bengal and is used for instance for 
accompanying Tagore songs whereas it is hardly ever 


played as a solo instrument in classical Indian music. 


Esraj has six playing strings and 15 resonant strings. 


The neck is equipped with frets in a similar shape as that Figure 1.39: Esraj 
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of Sitar. The sturdy, solid wooden body is covered with goat leather like that of Sarod, 
which serves as resonance cover. Mounted on this leather cover is a horn bridge which 
carries the playing strings that are partly steel and partly bronze. The sympathetic 
strings also run through the bridge. Esraj is played with a bow similar to the Violin and 
produces a sound that is rich in overtones and resonance and which reminds of old 
Renaissance instruments from Europe. 

Sarangi: Sarangi is one of the most popular and oldest bowed string musical instrument 
in India. The continuous wooden body of Sarangi is hollow 
and made of teak wood adorned with ivory in lays. It is 
covered by goat leather as a resonance cover. The instrument 


does neither have a fingerboard nor frets. The typical Sarangi 


is made by hand, about 66 to 69 centimeters long. Sarangi has 
“7 forty strings of which thirty seven are sympathetic. The 
Bigere S40: Sermngt Sarangi is held in a vertical position and played with a bow. 
To play the Sarangi, one has to press the fingernails of the left hand against the strings. 
One of the most impressive timbres of Indian instruments is produced by the Sarangi. 
With its unique keen, slightly nasal, melancholic sound it was used mainly for singing 
and dancing performances. Only in the previous century did the Sarangi also gain 
recognition as a solo instrument in classical music. Sadly, in spite of this, the Sarangi is 
one the instruments that are threatened with extinction. Famous Sarangi maestros are 
Rehman Bakhs, Pt. Ram Narayan, Ghulam Sabir and Ustad Sultan Khan. 
Violin: The Violin is a String Musical instrument, comprising of four strings tuned in 
perfect fifth. It is the smallest and highly-tuned member of the family of string 
instruments, which also includes the viola, cello and double bass. 
The Violin is made from the hollow wooden box, with a neck protruding from the top, 
and a internal sound post connecting the 
front (belly) and the back. The siders of 
the violin are called ribs. The belly is 


reinforced by an internal bass bar, which 


runs vertically through the instrument 


Figure 1.41: Violin 


underneath the lower string. The 
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four Violin strings run from a tail piece attached to the base of the Violin, across an 
intricately carved wooden bridge, then upward just above the fingerboard. At the top 
end of the fingerboard, the strings cross the nut, a very small second bridge, mounted 
just slightly above the fingerboard. They then enter the pegbox, where they are wound 
around their tuning pegs, which are mounted sideways through tightly fitting holes in 
the pegbox. The tip of the pegbox is ornamented with a carved wooden scroll. 

The bridge of a Violin serves two purposes. First, it holds the strings in an arched 
configuration, permitting each to be touched separately by the bow. The bridge also 
transmits the sound vibrations of the strings to the belly, from which they are 
transmitted to the back by the sound post. The Violin is played by using the right hand 
to draw the bow at right angles across one of the strings, near the bridge, causing the 
string to vibrate. Pitch is controlled by selecting the string that the bow contacts (by 
altering the vertical angle of the bow), and by regulating the sounding length of that 


string by pressing it down onto the fingerboard with one of the fingers of the left hand. 


1.4 Motivation For This Research Work 


The work driven by the aspiration to understand how Human Auditory Perception [5] 
[6] [7] distinguishes the different sounds produced by the Musical Instrument. Also an 
innermost feeling from the bottom of heart to understand how Computer will be able to 
identify the sounds of musical instrument [8] [9] has been an exciting concern. The 
frantic idea was to generate a system that will recognize and classify the Indian Musical 
Instrument like human perception system. This research originated from the need to 
build a recognition system of Musical Instrument for High Quality Music Applications 


that automatizes the task of identification at least partially, if not fully. 


We know that the human auditory system is a complex information processing system. 
However, there are constraints under which the human system operates, the limitations 


’ 


of its “hardware,” and the perceptual abilities of the individual are also limited. It is 
possible to form theories of the system’s operation. The theories can subsequently be 
tested by constructing and evaluating computational models. Computational models are 


the best tools we have for understanding complex systems. By formulating a theory of a 
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system’s operation, constructing a model that embodies the theory, and then testing the 
performance of the model, it is possible to identify the strengths and weaknesses of the 
theory. Sometimes, the model will mimic some aspect of the system, and this 
correspondence can be taken as evidence in favor of the theory. More often, however, 
the model will fail to account for crucial aspects of the system’s behavior. These short 
comings are valuable because they tell us about the weaknesses of the theory, often 
highlighting tacit assumptions made by the theorist. Models are also valuable because 
they can be extensively manipulated. By changing parameters or selectively enabling 
and disabling the model’s components, it is possible to gain insight into the operation of 


the system as a whole. 


In this thesis, we describe a theory and computational model of Indian Musical 
Instrument Recognition System. The theory is a response to our work in the promising 
field of Indian Musical Instrument Recognition (IMIR), where a system is developed to 
model the process of understanding the sound of Musical Instrument. By and large, 
current IMIR models rely on techniques of signal-processing. This contrasts starkly 
with the human perceptual system, for which context is indispensable. In this view, 
recognition is intimately tied to the process of understanding. Complex mixtures would 
be impenetrable without extensive knowledge-based inference. It remains to be seen if 
models without extensive world knowledge can solve any interesting—that is, 


realistic—perceptual problems. So far, there has been no proof of existence. 


1.5 Objective: [Defining the problem and selecting an approach] 


There exists an enormous variety of musical instruments in the world. In practical 
applications, it would not be possible to train the system with the classes of all the 
musical instruments that are most likely to be used for that particular application. 
Hence, in this work, the scope of the thesis is limited to Indian Musical Instruments. 
This is done for two reasons. First, as compared to Mel-Frequency Cepstral Coefficient 
[10][11] the Linear Predictive Coefficient [12][13] is found to be more effective for 
Identification of Musical Instruments and Log Power Intensity [14] of these instruments 
has been extensively studied keeping in view the success rate achieved by us. This 


provides the insights into the information that makes recognition possible and should 
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therefore be attempted to extract from excerpts. Second, recordings of these instruments 


are easily available to build the database. 


==> Bansuri 
=> Ghatam 
==> Manjiri 


=> Tabla 
Js => Shehnai 


Wave form Feature Extraction & 
Source of Sound Classification 


Instrument Recognition 
Figure 1.42 : Diagramatic representation of the proposed work to identify the Indian Musical 
Instruments 
In defining the musical instrument recognition [15] [16] [17] task, several levels of 
difficulty are being faced. Monophonic recognition refers to the recognition of solo 
musical instruments or solo notes are studied. In this study we have used the isolated 
notes as test material mainly because samples with annotations became easily available 


with reasonable efforts. 


Most of the databases studied so far are from overseas and they were recorded with the 
musical instrument oriented, designed and developed abroad. Since we proposed the 
study of Indian Musical Instrument for our research as shown in Figure 1.42, we 
initiated our study by recording the sound excerpts in open natural location as well as in 
the music studio. Another objective of our research is to build a database of Indian 


musical instrument and make it available to professional consumers. 
1.6 Appplication of Musical Instrument Recognition 


One of the important objective of this study is to generate a system that may be utilized 
to develop a high quality music application. For the sound-source recognition of various 
indian musical instrument as well as identification of individual sound of instrument 
with a computational model. Some of practical areas in which such a model might be 


applied includes Discrimination of the Musical Information for Processing [18], 
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Musical Information Retrival, Development of Instrument-wise Tutor for learners of the 
Musical Instrument, and Deploying musical Instrument sound in Electronic Synthesizer. 


These sounds can also be utilized to make toys for kids or create special effects. 


1.7 Outlines of this thesis 


In this section, We outline our thesis. The thesis is organized as follows: 


Chapter 1 presents the brief study of Indian Musical Instrument; it also discusses the 
problem and defines the boundary conditions / scope of the reported research effort. Our 
approach to tackle the problem of identification and recognition of musical instruments 


with the block diagram of system has also been described. 


In Chapter 2, an in-depth review of the work done related to music, is discussed. We 
classified the review as per broad classification of major areas related to music such as 
Musical Instruments recognition, Identification of Singer, Application Development for 
online Music Exploration, detection of musical information within sound excerpt and 


Indian scenario of study related to Music / Musical Instruments. 


Chapter 3 introduces fundamental principles involved in the design of musical 
instrument identification systems. In this chapter, different acoustic, physical, spectral 
and temporal properties that describe the sound have been highlighted. Next, we 
focused on the classification model studied and finally a brief lookout about the 
software and tools used in our experimental results assessing human ability to identify 


and recognize musical instrument tones are summarized. 


An overview of technique of systems proposed and process of Database prepared for 
Indian Musical Instruments is put-forth in Chapter 4. It also discusses the factors 
associated with various databases studied by the researcher as well as development of 
the database for Indian Musical Instruments. The chapter starts with the study of various 


standard databases available for study globally. 


Experimental evaluations are reported in Chapters 5, while conclusions about this 


research and extensions of the proposed method close this thesis in Chapter 6. 
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CHAPTER - IV 


IMPROVISATION THROUGH ALANKAAR 


AND ALANKARAN 


It has been clarified in Chapter I of this treatise that, for considerations 
of space, no attempt will be made to trace in detail the full historical 
development of the various aspects of Hindustani music improvisation as has 
been practiced through the centuries. However, it was also stated therein’ that, 
to indicate the nature of such tools in the past, one aspect of it ---- that of 
alankaar and alankaran ---- will be treated in depth as an illustration. This 
Appendix has just such a purpose in view, and no more. 

In Chapter V, the importance of musical ornaments as a tool in 
improvisation has been discussed, with some example. The technique of 
fashioning improvisation by using different alankars and alankarans is very 
old and very important. It is now proposed to delve into an exhaustive study of 
this topic. I take this opportunity to acknowledge my grateful debt for the 
material that follows to my study with the late Dr. Bimal Roy, D.Litt., an ex- 
performer of the Qawwalbachcha Gharaana and a Bengal based pioneering 


: be drede . fe 2D) 
musicologist in Indian music. 


' At page 1.8. 

* Dr. Bimal Roy, M.B., D.Litt. ---- Born on 13 January 1911 in Jessore district of Bengal (now in 
Bangladesh). Educated at Presidency College and Medical College, Calcutta. Professional physician 
and trained in vocal music under Satyendranath Ghosh and subsequently (1935 — 1952) under Ustads 
Mehedi Hussain Khan and Khadim Hussain Khan of Rampur (Qawwalbachcha  gharaanaa). 
Performed over All India Radio and at music conferences for a long period of time. Taught at Sangeet 
Praveen level (practical and theory) at Bharatiya Sangeet Samaj, Bengal Music College and Sangeet 
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The first step is to enunciate the different between alankaran and 
alankaar as explained by Dr .Roy. Alankaran means ornamentation or 
embellishment, and is what is wrongly referred to today as alankaar. The true 


and original meaning of alankaar is a specific group of notes or a group of 


varnas ( aot ). A varna is a short group of notes that gets its meaning in the 


context of a musical phrase. On its own, a varna has no or little specific utility 
or meaning. But when it is used in a musical sentence, it becomes meaningful. 
A varna in music is akin to a single word in language. When used in a 
sentence, the word helps in conveying the meaning of the sentence, although by 
itself it does not convey any complete idea. For example , the note group SGR 
is a varna , that is to say, it does not possess any musical meaning by itself, but 
is capable of assuming meaning when it is used in the right context. Thus , 
when it is duly used in a taana suchasSGR RMG GPM MDP PND D 
SN NRSNDPMGRS&S, an acceptable musical meaning emerges. The 


group of varnas, viz, S G R, RMG, GPM, etc., comprise an alankaar. 


Specifically, these varnas together make up the sanchaari alankaar (WAR 


31m ) called “Mandradi” (Aesife) described in the 13" century 


Bharati (Dept. of Calcutta Univesity). Pioneer in studies in musicology and history of music. Scholar in 
Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu and Persian. Participated in several academic seminars as resource 
person. Honoured with honourary D. Litt. by Rabindra Bharati University and by Sangeet Research 
Academy with an award of Rs.10,000/- in 1985 in recognition of services rendered to musicology. 
Over 600 (six hundred) publications in the form of articles, papers, monographs and books on 
musicology and history of music. Has also been composer, lyricist, director and actor in plays. 
Currently engaged in making available the vast and rare collection of musicological texts and other 
material collected by him in the last five decades and more to the inquiring public, as also in guiding 
research. 
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musicological text “Saneeit Ratnaakar’, and detailed later in this Appendix in 
its appropriate place. 

Thus alankaran, or the act of ornamentation, includes alankaar, which 
is a specific group of notes or varnas. This means that one way of achieving 
omamentation or alankaran is to use notes in specific groups as alankaars. 
Creating alankaars or using established alankaars in special ways amounts to 
one kind of alankaran. 


Three other modes of achieving alankaran may now be identified. 


These are ---- gamak , sthaaya ( €2Ta ) and kaaku ( #1 ). Gamak is the 
execution of notes with a certain swaying or shaking called kampan ( HF4UcT ) 


or dolan ( @letet ). In alankaar, notes are presented in a simple and 


straightforward manner, without or swaying. If kampan is added , the result is 
gamak. Sthaaya is a combination of notes with reference to a particular raaga 


such that the combination exposes a particular bhaava or feeling of the raaga. 
Sthaaya must not be confused with the pakad (UhS ) of a raaga . A pakad isa 


group of notes characterizing a raaga or displaying the raaga uniquely to the 


exclusion of other raagas. For example , the pakad of the raaga Bhoopali 
(3{UTeM) is DSRPG. 

But the sthaaya of a raaga is such a group of notes that expresses some 
emotional comtent. Thus, if a song in Bhoopali has, for example , shaanta 
bhaava ( tq Bla ), or the mood of tranquility, a short note-phrase in 
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Bhoopali sung in a way that highlights this feeling of tranquility (such as GR S 
D S ) would be a sthaaya in Bhoopali . The last method of alankaran, viz. 


kaaku, merely refers to the manner of articulating a particular note. It is also 


called bhangi ( $taft ) , or swarbhangi ( €aXs ft), and includes the different 


ways in which a single note is approached, sustained and quitted. The volume 
of the note, the vigour with which it is executed , the timbre used in its 
utterance, etc., are all example of kaaku. 

Thus alankaran ---- raaga alankaran, to be precise’ ---- consists of 


alankaar, gamak, sthaaya and kaaku. Alankaar, on the other hand , consists of 


four subdivisions ---- Varnaalankaar (GUITAR), Chhandaalankaar ( 
Bealamne ) , Varnatiriktaalankar ( FON TAR ATAHL ) and what may be 


called , for the sake of convenience, Vaadanbheda ( mecha ), since this, 


though used by vocalists, can be easily explained with reference to the manner 
of playing a stringed instrument. Varnaalankaar, again, may be classified 
under two categories ---- those that were in vogue in the ancient period up to 
Sangeet Ratnaakar and those that existed thereafter from the medieval period 


(Sangeet Paarijaat) onwards. The ancient Varnaalankars were either Sthaayi 


Alankaars ( Sari 31K ), Arohi Alankaars ( SIR 3A ), Avarohi 


Alankaars ( 31aReT 3TH ) or Sanchaari Alankaars (WARY 31H ). The 


> Alankaran also includes taala alankaran (Rhythmic alankarans ) and nartanaalankaran ( alankaran 
in dance) but only raaga alankaran is discussed here for considerations of space. 
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medieval varnaalankaars may classified under eight heads, according to the 
ways in which they have been listed in the various musicological texts. Of 
these, Sangeet Paarijaat itself contains five lists at different places, collection 
different varnaalankaars in groups of respectively five, seven, seven, eight and 


twenty five alankaars. Chhandaalankaar may be either related to a taala ---- 


taala-samparkit ( Ale arate ) ---- or not related to any taala ---- taala- 
asamparkit (let srearuthd ). Varnaatiriktaalankaar may be either 
Shuddhaalankaar ( WaltA ) ---- also called Shabdaalankaar ( 2Isaretrt ) 
---- or sthaayakaaku (FAIR); Shuddhalankar itself may be broken up into 
two categories ----  Vishishtaalankaar (  fafeSeretmx ) and 


Varnavyatiriktaalankaar ( qeafa rarest ) . Also , certain Gamak 


varieties may be easily explained with the help of stringed instruments, and so 
a part of Gamak is included in Vaadanbheda, which thus belongs to both 
alankar and gamak, including as it does both kinds of alankarans. 

The Annexture at the beginning of this Appendix sets out all these 
varieties of Alankarans graphically. They may now be discussed one by one, 
always keeping the following points in mind : ----- 

(a) The sargams used to explain a particular alankaar or gamak are only 
illustrative. Thus, if SRS is stated as the illustration of a certain 
alankaar, it means that RGR, GMG, MPM, etc., are also illustrations 


of the same alankaar. Furthermore, if this alankaar were to be applied 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


to a raaga that did not have, say, R ---- such as Malkauns (Aletha) --- 


- the illustration would adapt itself to the raaga : in Malkauns, this 
alankaar would be SgS, gMg, MdM, etc. 

The various alankarans that are explained in this Appendix were / are 
primarily meant for practice by students and performers during rivaaz, 
the object being to develop technical skill on the one hand and build up 
a ready vocabulary of musical phrases on the other to facilitate 
improvisation both by furnishing the practitioner of the musical craft 
with new ideas and relationships between musical elements like notes, 
rhythms, volume of sound, etc., and by giving him a base to think 
independently for creative improvisation. Such pedagogical grounding is 
a fundamental part of the training of every musician, regardless of the 
gharaanaa or school to which he belongs, and this Appendix gives an 
overview of the wealth of alankaran that has grown and been utilized in 
Hindustani music down the centuries. 


For purpose of space, only melodic alankarans have been elaborated 


here, These are collectively know as Raagaalankaran (XTéetHXOT +) as 
shown in the chart. Rhythmic Alankarans ---- Taalaalankarans 
(ATeTAHLOT) ---- and those pertaining to dance ---- Nartanaalankarans 
( ace APLOT ) ---- have been deliberately not dwelt upon. 


The original source materials for all that follow are indicated both in the 


chart and at the beginning of the appropriate sections. These sources are 
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either well-known musicological texts or oral tradition. In the case of 
oral tradition, tow sources are important for the present purpose : Sadik 
Ali Khan’s book on traditions in the Seni gharaanaa* and Radhamohan 
Sen’s book.’ The entire source material is available in the personal 


library of Dr. Bimal Roy. 


VARNAALANKAAR : ---- These are alankaars using varnas ( qT ) or 


groups of notes. Those of the ancient period may be divided into four types ---- 


Sthaayi Alankaar, Arohi Alankaar, Avarohi Alankaar and Sanchaari Alankaar. 


A. 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


Sthaayi_Alankaar_: ---- Source : Naatya Shaastra, Brihaddeshi and 
Sangeet Ratnaakar. These are alankaars where each varna ends on the 
same note with which it begins, so that there is no tendency towards 


either ascent or descent, as follows ---- 

Prasannaadi ( Waeettfe ) [“prasanna” ( Wee ) refers to the first note 
(in these examples, it is S)] ---- S S S. This is a three-note alankaar, 
involving an octave jump. 


Prasannadyanta ( WaeotGed ) ---- SSS; another similar three-note 


alankaar. 
Prasannaanta (Waeeled )---- SSS; another similar three-note 
alankaar. 


* “Sarma-e-Ishrat” (1756 ?) by Sadiq Ali Khan of Seni gharaanaa. 
2 “Sangeet Tarang” (1818) by Radhamohan Sen. Available with Dr. Bimal Roy. 
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(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


B. 


Prasannamadhya ( WaeeTAta ) ----S SS ; another similar three- 


note alankaar. 


Karmarechita ( #AR Ad ) ---- Here , the alankaar may be of three or 


more notes, but the last note must be the same note an the first (the 
characteristic of a Sthaayi Alankaar), and at the same octave or pitch. 
Examples are ---- 


SRS,SGMS,SPDNS, etc. 

Prastaara ( Wed ) ---- This is the same as Kramarechita, except that 
the last note must be an octave higher than the first. Examples; SRS, 
SGMS,SPDNS,etc. 

Prasaada ( Wale ) ---- This is the opposite of Prastaara, in the sense 
that it starts on a high note and ends in the same note either in the same 
octave or in the lower octave. 


Examples: SRS,SGMS,SPDRS,etc. 


Aarohi_Alankaar_: ---- Source : Sangeet Ratnaakar . These are 


alankaars that show an ascending trend that is to say, the last note of an aarohi 


alankaar is always higher than its first note, as follows ---- 


(i) 


Visteerna ( faecTor ) ---- This consists of a stepwise progression up the 


octave, or part there of , in slow tempo, thus:S...R...G...M...P... 


DN cie3 is 
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(ii) 


(i11) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


Nishkarsha ( faspy ) ---- This consists of a stepwise ascent, repeating 


each note, thus: SSRRGGMMPPDDNNSS,ete. 

Gaatravarna ( TTAAUT ) ---- This is the same as Nishkarsha , except that 
each note is articulated three time: SSSRRRGGGMMMPPPD 
DDNNNSSS ete. 


Bindu ( faeg ) ---- This is an ascent in the following manner : 


SSSR GGGM PPPD NNNS, etc. 

Abhyuchchaya ( H¥4Yeaa_ ) or Abhyachhraya ( AFAAS ) ---- This 
refers to an alankaar with skips in between, that is , an ascent omitting 
the note succeeding the one articulated, thus : SGPN. However, in later 


times, this name was given to an alankaar ascending as follows: 


SGRMGPMDPNDS, etc. 


Hasita (@f8ta_ ) ---- This is an alankaar where the first note is sounds 


once, the second twice, the third thrice, and so on: S RR GGG 


MMMM PPPPP DDDDDD NNNNNNN SSSSSSSS . 


Prenkhita ( WRIA ) ---- This is akin to the modern Khatkaa or rerak 
(XX), and progresses as follows: SR RG GM MP PD DN NS. 


Akshipta ( 31@d ) ---- Like Abhuchchaya, this alankaar ascends with 


skips in between, but, like Prenkhita it proceeds in groups of two notes 


such that the second note of a group becomes the first note of the next 
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(ix) 


(x) 


(x1) 


(xii) 


group .The alankaar is: SG GP PN . However, like Ahbuchchaya, this 
alankaar became, later, an alternating ascent, with each note repeated : 


SSGGRRMMGGPPMMDDPPNNDDSS. 
Sandhiprachchhadana ( WieITESIeet ) ---- This alankaar ascends as 
follows : SRG GMP PDN . However, it later became : SRG —RGM — 


GMP — MPD — PDN —-DNS- (the hyphen — indicates that the note 


preceding it is of double duration in time) 


Udgeeta ( 3a4ild ) ---- This alankaar ascends in groups of five notes, 


thus: SSSRG, GGGMP, PPPDN. Later it became : SSRG- , RRGM-, 


GGMP..,etc. (the hyphen — has the same meaning as before). 


Udvaahita (Seated) ---- Here the ascent is in groups of five notes 


arranged thus: SRRRG, GMMMP, PDDDN, etc. 


Trivarna (ravt ) ---- This too has group of five notes, but the pattern is: 


SRGGG, GMPPP, PDNNN, etc. 


(xitt) Prithakveni ( qenduir ) ---- This alankaar ascends in groups of nine 


(C) 


notes , arranged as follows : SSSRRRGGG, GGGMMMPPP, 
PPPDDDNNN, etc. 


Avarohi Alankaar : ---- These are the same as Arohi Alankars except 


that they are in the reverse direction : they have a general tendency to descend 


from a higher note to a lower one. Thus, as an Avarohi Alankar , Bindu, for 


instance, would take the form SSSN DDDP MMMG RRRS. 
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(D) Sanchaari_Alankaar : ---- Source : Sangeet Ratnaakar. These are 
alankaars that do not have a fixed direction ---- ascent or descent ---- 
throughout, but are of mixed nature. Sangeet Ratnaakar gives a list of twenty 
five such alankaars. It is interesting to note that, later, Sangeet Paarijaat too 
gives a list of twenty five alankaars, the respective names of which are 
identical to those given in Sangeet Ratnaakar. However , while some 
alankaars of the same name are identical in the two texts, many in Sangeet 
Paarijaat are different from their nominal counterparts in Sangeet Ratnaakar. 


The Sangeet Ratnaakar list is as follows : 


(1) Mandraadi ( Aegiie ) ---- Here the word ‘Mandra’ ( Arg ) has been 


used in the same sense as the word ‘prasanna’ in the old sthaayi 
alankaars, meaning the first note or the starting note . In this and the 
following two types of alankaar, the mandra or initial note has been 
taken to be S in the examples. Thus mandradi (literally meaning “first 
note first”) may be illustrated by S G R. This alankaar is always a 


group of three notes. 

(ii) | Mandramadhya ( ArgAee ) ---- Literally , “first note in the middle”. 
This is a three-note alankaar, which may be, as the name suggests, GSR 
or RSG. 


(iii) Mandraanta ( Argiec ) ---- Another three-note alankaar, this variety 


has the first note at the end : RGS. 


(iv) Prastaara ( WEIR ) ---- A two-note group like SG or RM or GP. 
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(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


(xi) 


(xii) 


(xiii) 


(xiv) 


(xv) 


(xvi) 


(xvil1) 


Prasaada ( Wate) ---- Grouped in threes, this proceeds SRS, RGR, 


and so on, each being a separate example. 


Vyaavritta ( Caled) ---- A five-note group like SGRMS, etc. 
Skhalita ( afer ) ---- An eight-note group, thus : SGRM MGRS, ete. 
Parivarta ( URad ) ---- A four-note group SGMR, RMPG, etc. 
Akshepa ( 3118 ) ---- A three-note group : SRG, RGM, etc. 

Vindu ( faeg ) ---- A five-note group : SSSRS, RRRGR, etc 

Udahita ( 3qalfee_) ---- a four-note group : SRGR, RGMG, etc. 
Oormi( 3a ) ---- A six-note group : SMMMSM, RPPPRP, etc. 


Sama ( W& ) ---- An eight-note group : SRGMMGRS, RGMPPMGR, 


etc. 


Prenkha (Wl) ---- A four-note group : SRRS, RGGR, etc. 
Nishkoojita ( fase isie ) ---- A five-note group : SRSGS, RGRMR, etc. 
Shyena ( &et ) ---- A two-note group : SP, RD, GN, ete. 


Krama ( #4 ) ---- A long alankaar that begins with two notes and 


successively goes through three, four, etc., notes : SR SRG SRGM 


SRGMP SRGMPD SRGMPDN and so on. 
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(xvi) Udghattita (3¢8 fed ) ---- A six-note group : SRSMRS, RGRPGR, etc. 


(xix) Ranjita ( tiated ) ---- A seven-note group, with a three-plus-four 
rhythmic configuration : SGR SGRS, RMG RMGR, etc. 
(xx) Sannivritta Pravrittaka ( Aieotded Wdcdh ) ---- A five-note group : 


SPMGR, RDPMG, etc. 


(xx1) Venu (avy ) ---- A five-note group : SSRMG, RRGPM, etc. 


(xxii) Lalitaswara ( Afela Fat ) ---- A five-note group : SRMRS, RGPGR, 


etc. 


(xxii1) Hoonkara ( ga) ---- A four-note group : SSPP, RRDD, etc. 


(xxiv) Laadaman ( CIGATeT ), also called Hradman ( @GATeT ) ---- a four-note 


group : SGRS, RMGR, etc. 


(xxv) Avalokita ( Haelfee_) ---- A six-note group : SGMMRS, RMPPGR, 


etc. 

Varnaalankaars of the medieval period : In the medieval period ---- that 
is to say, in the post-Ratnaakar period ---- the categorization of alankaars into 
sthaayi, aarohi, avarohi and sanchaari types vanished, In fact, the meanings of 
aarohi, sanchaari,etc., changed. Earlier, aarohi alankaar meant one that 
showed continuous ascent throughout. But in the post-Rainaakar period, an 
alankaar qualified as sthaayi alankaar only if it ended where it began , without 


reference to whether there was ascent or descent in the middle ---- thus 
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SRGMGRS became a sthaayi alankaar, and not sanchaari alankaar. The first 


indication of this new meaning of sthaayi alankaar is found in the late 14" 


century text of Sangitopanishadsaara ( SSCISIICICRGIRE ) of Sudhaakalash. 


Here, no names as sthaayi alankaar etc. have been stated ; alankaars have been 


grouped as, for example , ashtaadashaalankar ( Scag ) ---- eighteen 


alankaars ---- and so on. The main purpose of alankaars as listed in the various 
texts was to train the voice. Yet, in Sangeet Paarijaat (Ahobal) , a group of 
seven alankaars, inter alia, is seen where they are sthaayi alankaars in the new 
sense of the term as explained above. So for the present purposes they are taken 
as medieval sthaayi alankaars, and are listed as follows ---- 
Medieval_Sthaayaalankaar ---- Source : Sangeet Paarijaat. These are 


seven in number ---- 


(i) | Bhadra ( Hg ) ---- These are three-note alankaars with the middle note 


being a step above the initial and final notes, such as SRS, RGR, 


GMG, etc. 
(1) Nanda (Ire) ---- This is the same as Bhadra, except that each note is 


repeated : SSRRSS, SSGGSS, SSMMSS, etc. 


(iii) Jeeta ( Site ) ---- This is a four-note alankaar where the second note is a 


third above the first and the third and fourth notes each descend a step 
successively to return to the initial note, thus : SGRS, RMGR, GPMG, 


etc. 
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(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


Soma ( €@# ) ---- This is the same as jeeta, except that each note is 
repeated : SSGGRRSS, RRMMGGRR, GGPPMMGG, etc. 

Greeva ( He ) ---- This is an eight-note alankaar with the configuration 
SRGRMGERS, etc. 

Bhaala ( #ie ) ---- This is another eight-note alankaar, with the 
configuration SRGMMGRS  , etc. 


Prakaasha ( W#TRT +) ---- This is an alankaar of fourteen notes with the 


following configuration : SSRRGGMGRRGRSS , etc. 


A part from the above, the medieval texts contain several lists of alankaars that 


may be sub classified as follows : ----- 


a. 


Panchaalankaar ( Tatar ) , in Sangeet Paarijaat (Ahobal), 


Saptaalankaar ( @°ATHHR ) ----- Series 1, in Sangeet Paarijaat 


(Ahobal), 


Saptaalankaar ---- Series 2, in Sangeet Paarijaat (Ahobal), 
Ashtaalankaar ( 31StTet#IR ) , ---- in Sangeet Paarijaat (Ahobal), 
Panchavinshaalankaar ( WeafagmaAeR ), in Sangeet Paarijaat 


(Ahobal), 


Chhandobaddha Ashtaalankaar ( Becleg  3ScisHe ), in 


Chaturdandi Prakaashika, 
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(ii) 


(i11) 


(iv) 


(v) 


Chaturdashaalankar ( Tqarrenyy ), in Sangeet (Harinayak), and 


Ashtadashaalankar  (31ScTaQNeHR), in Sangeetopanishadsasr 


(Sudhakalash). 
These may now be enumerated one by one. 


Panchaalankaar ---- 


Chakrakaar ( UPTAIX ) ---- An eight-note group : RRRRSRRR, 


GGGGRGGG, etc. 


Jab ( Ag ) ---- This is in the form of a decreasing spiral, thus : 


SRGMPDNSNDPMGRS, SRGMPDNDPMGRS, SRGMPDPMGRS, 


SRGMPMGRS.,etc. 


Shankha ( %R@_) ---- This is always an Avarohi variety. It is available in 


two forms : first, as SSND, NNDP, DDPM, etc. and second, as 


SSSSNNDD, NNNNDDPP, DDDDPPMM, etc. 


Padmaneebha ( Wef8t ) or Padmaakar ( WTA ) ---- An eight-note 


group: SRSSSRGG, RGRRRGMM, etc. 


Vaarid ( aXe ) ---- This alankaar incorporates the following chhoots ( 
@c ) or skips ---- SNNN, SDDD, SPPP, etc. 


Saptaalankaar (Series 1) ---- 
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(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


Taara Mandra Prasanna ( aIX Arg Weel ) ---- In this and the next 


alankaar of this sub-classification, Mandra refers to the starting note, 
Tara to the same note as octave higher and Prasanna to the natural 
return or homecoming of a cluster of notes, i.e. the S or tonic. In this as 
well as in the next alankaar, the mandra ascends to the taara and then 
drops to the Prasanna. Thus, technically, it may be more precisely 
called Mandra Tara Prasanna. But since there can be two ways of 
doing this, one way is here called Tara Mandra Prasanna and 1s 
illustrated by : SRGMPDNSS ---- an abrupt drop from S to S . The 


other way constitutes the second alankaar of this series. 


Mandra Taara Prasanna ( Arg AK Waeet ) ---- explained in (i) 


above. Example: SSNDPMGRS ---- and abrupt ascent from S to S with 


a gradual descent to Prasanna. 


Aavartak ( sade ) ---- This may be of two types. The first type is an 


eight-note group : SSRRSSSRS, etc. The second type, also called 


Turangama (Ita) is a twelve-note group : SRGRSRSRSRGM , etc. 


Sampradaana (_ WFUeIeT ) ---- A six-note group : SSRRSS, RRGGRR, 


etc. 


Vidhoota ( Tat) ---- A four-note group : SGSG, RMRM, GPGP, etc 
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(vi) Upalolaka ( 3oeiet ) ---- An eight-note group : SRSRGRGR, 


RGRGMGMG, etc. 


(vii) Ullasita (Sea ) ---- A five-note group : SSGSG, RRMRM, etc. 
(ea Saptaalankaar_(Series 2) ---- 
(i) §Indraneela (Srqettet) ---- A fourteen-note group 


SRGMGRSRGRSRGM, etc. 


(ii) Mahaavajra ( Agia ) ---- A ten-note group : SRGRSRSRGM, etc 
(iii) Nirdosha ( ferets ) ---- A six-note group : SRSRGM, etc. 

(iv) Seera (@R ) ---- A nine-note group : SRSRGSRGM , ete. 

(v)  Kokilaa ( #\fere ) ---- A seven-note group : SRGSRGM, ete. 


(vi) Aavartaka ( sade ) ---- This was more commonly known as 
Turangama, and was identical to the second type of Aavartaka of 
Saptaalankaar (series 1) : SRGRSRSRSRGM, etc. 

(vii) Sadaananda ( Adele ) ---- A four-note group : SRGM, RGMP, etc. 

d. Ashtaalankaar ---- This series of eight alankaars identical with 


Saptaalankaar (series 2) above, except that the following new ---- 


eighth ---- alankaar has been added : 


(i)  Prakasha ( WTR ) ---- A fourteen-note group : SSRRGGMGRRGRSS, 


RRGGMMPMGGMGRE  , etc. 
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(i) 
(il) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
(v) 
(vi) 
(vii) 


(viii) 
(ix) 
(x) 
(xi) 
(xii) 
(xiii) 
(xiv) 
(xv) 


(xvi) 


Panchavinshaalankaar ---- As stated in the discussion of Sangeet 
Ratnaakar’s Sanchari Alankars, Sangeet Parijat lists twenty five 
alankaars with names identical with those in the Ratnaakar list. These 
are ---- 

Mandradi ---- same as Mandradi in Sangeet Ratnaakar. 

Mandramadhya ---- Same as Mandramadhya in Sangeet Ratnaakar. 
Mandranta ---- A twelve-note group : SSIRRGGMGRGRS, etc. 
Prastara ---- A two-note group: SM, RP, GD, etc. 

Prasada ---- An eight-note group : SRSRSRGR, RGRGRGMG, etc. 


Vyavrita ---- An eight-note group : SGRMSRGM, RMGPRGMP, etc. 


Skhalita ---- In the manuscript, the name written is Chalita ( Ufeld ) : 


Dr.Roy conjectured that this might have been an error in copying as the 
alankaar is the same as Skhalita in Sangeet Ratnaakar. 

Parivarta ---- Same as Parivarta in Sangeet Ratnaakar. 

Aakshepa ---- Same as Aakshepa in Sangeet Ratnaakar. 

Vindu ---- A six-note group : SSSRSG, RRRGRM, etc. 

Udvaahita ---- An eight-note group : SSSSRRGM, RRRRGGMP, etc. 
Oormi ---- A six-beat group using four notes : SM—SM, RP—RP, etc. 
Sama ---- Same as Sama in Sangeet Ratnaakar. 

Prenkha ---- A four-note group : SSMM, RRPP, etc 

Nishkoojita ---- An eight-note group : SMSMSRGM, RPRPRGMP, etc. 
Sheyna ---- A two-note group : SR, SG, SM, SP, etc. Similarly starting 


with R, G, M, etc. respectively. 
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(xvil) Krama ---- A six-note group : SRRGGM RGGMMP, etc. 

(xviil) Udghattita ---- An eight-note group : SGSGSRGM, RMRMRGMPB, etc. 

(xix) Ranjita ---- An eight-note group : SGRGSRGM, RMGMRGMPB, etc. 

(xx) Sannivritta-Pravrittaka --- Same as Sannivritta-Pravrittaka in Sangeet 
Ratnaakar. 

(xx1) Venu ---- An eight-note group : SMGMSRGM, RPMPRGMP, etc. 

(xxl) Lalitaswara ---- A sixteen-note group : SSMMGGRSSRSRSRGM,, etc. 

(xxiit) Hoonkaara ---- An alankaar in the form of an expanding spiral, thus : 

SRS, SRGRS, SRGMGRS, SRGMPMGRS, SRGMPDPMGRS, etc. 

(xxiv) Laadamaana ---- Same as Laadamaana in Sangeet Ratnaakar. 

(xxv) Avalokita ---- A six-note group : SSSMMM, RRRPPP,etc. 

f. Chhandobaddha__Ashtaalankaar ---- This is another set of eight 


alankaars , with Carnaatic names : ---- 


(i) | Dhruva (&4) ---- Identical with Indraneela in Saptaalankaar (Series 2). 


(ii) Mantha (A9S) ---- Identical with Mahaavajra in Saptaalankaar 
(Series 2). 

(iii) Roopaka ( 84% ) ---- Identical with Nirdosha in Saptaalankaar 
(Series 2). 


(iv) Jhampa ( SF ) ---- This is the Seera of Saptaalankar (Series 2) with 


the last note (M) elongated to two matras or beats and grouped in the 


configuration of 2+ 3+ 5 =10 beats : SR SRG SRGM., etc. 
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(v) 


(vi) 


(i) 


Subsequently , this alankaar gave rise to Sooltala (Qader) ---- 3+ 3+ 4. 


Thus jhampa is a group of ten beats, but in olden times it was shown as 
of 9 beats, as in seera : there remains a doubt as to which (10 or 9 beats) 
was actually the case, since one often comes across errors in 


transcriptions of manuscripts. 
Triputa ( fAYC) ---- Identical with Kokila in Saptaalankar (Series 2). 
Adda ( 31ss ) [Ata ( He ) in Carnatic music] ---- This is the Carnatic 


equivalent of turangama, and is a group of fourteen beats, arranged 


5+5+4, thus : SR-G-S-RG-M-M-, etc. Later ,this gave rise to 


adachoutala (_ HITS ralae ). 
Adi ( 311f& ) ---- Identical with Sadananda in Saptaalankar (Series 2) 


Jhoompata ( {FIe ) ---- This is an eight-note (eight-beat) group : 
SRGRSRGM, RGMGRGMP, etc. 

Chaturdashaalankar  TYTERMAHR-- 

Ekaswara (U&€dx) ---- Here the progression is always in steps, and 


never in skips. That is, there is no chhoot in this alankaar, It is of four 


-Sarala ( @Xe ) ---- SRGMPDNS. 


-Yamala ( GAC ) ---- SSRRGGMMPPDDNNSS. 
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-Pluta (Cet) ---- -SSSRRRGGGMMMPPPDDDNNNSSS. 


-Chatura (Az) ---- SSSSRRRRGGGGMMMMPPPPDDDDNNNNSSSS. 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


Dwiswara ( qlatat ) ---- Here there are two-note clusters : SRSR, 


RGRG, GMGM, etc. 


Triswara ( TH€AX ) ---- Here there are three-note clusters : SRGSRG, 


RGMRGM, GMPGMP, etc. 


Chatushswara ( Uqtdt ) ---- Here there are four-note clusters : 


SRGMSRGM, RGMPRGMP, etc. 


Shrnkhali ( 8Getl ) ---- A two-note spread over three beats : SR-, RG-, 


GM-, MP.-,ect. 


Nagapasha ( olsTmoqiet ) ---- A ten-note group like a coil 


SRGMGRSRGM, RGMPMGRGMPB, etc. 


Mangala (Hate ) ---- A twelve-note group : SRGMGRSRGMGM, 


RGMPMGRGMPMP, etc. 


Yatimangala ( Ufaeetet ) ---- A seven-note group : SSRSRGR, 


RRGRGMG, etc. 


Nandana ( aercet ) ---- A ten-note group : SRGMSRSRGM, 


RGMPRGRGMP, etc. 
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(x) 


(x1) 


(xii) 


(xiii) 


(ii) 


Sundara ( Grek ) ---- A seven-note group : SRSRSRG, RGRGRGM, 


etc. 


Kanda (#e@ ) ---- A five-note group : SSRSR, RRGRG, etc. 


Sarabha ( @X4 ) ---- This alankaar is acailable in two forms ---- 


-A succession of ascending phrases, each shorter than the preceding one 
by one note, the first note of the preceding phrase being dropped, thus : 
SRGMPDNS, 

RGMPDNS, GMPDNS, MPDNS, etc. 

-A combination of ascent and descent with an octave jump thrown in 
between, thus : SRGMPDNSSSNDPMGRS, RGMPDNSRRRSN 


DPMGER, etc. 


Kutila ( fee ) ---- A ten-note group : SSRGSRGSRR, 


RRGMRGMRGG, etc. 


Udbhata ( 3q91C ) ---- A four-note group : SRGG, RGMM, etc. 


Ashtadashaalankaar ---- 


Prasanna ( WeaeoT ) ---- An eight-note ascending group 


SRGMPDNS, RGMPDNSR, etc. 


Paravritta ( Wlded ) ---- An eight-note descending group 


SNDPMGRS, etc. 
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(i11) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


Nivritta ( felded ) ---- A set of ascending phrases each beginning with 
the same note and successively increasing in range by one note : SR, 
SRG, SRGM, SRGMP, etc. 

Parivarttaka ( URadsh ) ---- A succession of ascending phrases, each 
longer than the preceding one by one note, being the note before the first 
note of the preceding phrase, thus : NS, DNS, PDNS, MPDNS, etc. 


Akshipta ( 31f@et +) ---- Similar to Parivarttaka , above, except that 


this alankaar is decending in nature : RS, GRS, MGRS, PMGRS, etc. 


Sampradana ( WUFWeTeT ) ---- A set of descending phrases each 


beginning on the same high note and descending stepwise to a note 
below the last note of the preceding phrase : SN, SND, SNDP, 


SNDPM, SNDPMG, etc. 


Udgraha ( 3¢01@ ) ---- Two-note varnas descending by a step, the 


whole alankaar having, however , an ascending trend: RS, GR, MG, 


PM, etc. 


Upalolaka ( 34th ) ---- Two-note varnas ascending by a step, the 


whole alankaar having, however, a descending trend : NS, DN, PD, 


MP, etc. 


Kramaka ( #1A& ) ---- Two-note varnas ascending by a step, the whole 
alankaar having an ascending trend: SR, RG, GM, MP, etc. 
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(x) 


(xi) 


(xii) 


(xiii) 


(xiv) 


(xv) 


(xvi) 


Bahumana (_ I€FATcT_ ) ---- Two-note varnas descending by a step, the 


whole alankaar having a descending trend: SN, ND, DP, PM, etc. 


Ghataka ( Ulde#_ ) ---- Two-note varnas ascending by a third, the whole 


alankaar having an ascending trend : SG, RM, GP, etc. 


Malina ---- Two-note varnas descending by a third, the whole 


alankaar having a descending trend: SD, NP, DM, etc. 


Hoonkaara (aN) ---- A sixteen-note group 


SRGMMGRSSNDPPDNS, etc. 


Uddyota (Saale) ---- A sixteen-note group, thus: 


SSRNGDMPPMDGNRSS, ete. 


Niddyota ( feleata ) ---- A twenty-note group, having ten notes in the 


ascent and ten in a symmetrical descent; however, the logic underlying 
the configuration given in the original text is not clear 


SMPSSRGDNSSNDG RS SPMS, etc. 


Subaahu (sg ) ---- In the original manuscript, this alankaar is stated 


thus : SMNS._ SDPS. Thus the logic underlying the pattern is not clear, 
and Dr.Bimal Roy concludes that there must have been an error (a 
common circumstance!) in the copying of the manuscript. Dr.Roy 
conjectures that this alankaar must be in groups of three notes thus: 


SRS, SGS, SMS, SPS, SDS, SNS, SSS. This is because although 
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(xvil1) 


various patterns of three notes are found in other texts (such as bhadra -- 
-- SRS, RGR, etc., ---- in Sangeet Paarijaat), this particular pattern ---- 
SRS, SGS, SMS, etc. ---- is not found anywhere else, and there is no 


reason to assume that this kind of pattern was not in vogue at the time. 


Praudha (9 ) ---- In the manuscript this alankaar is illustrated thus : 


PMGDRNSS, SSNRDGMP. Dr. Roy explains that the R in the sar 
saptak is a misfit, since all w examples in the texts show notes of the 
madhya saptak . He conjectures that a copying error is possible, and that 
the alankaar should be : MPGDRNSS, SSNRDGPM, thus having a 
logic of symmetrically increasing skips in the ascent and decreasing 


ones in the descent. 


(xviii) Sammukha ( WFC ) ---- Another controversial alankaar, it is described 


thus in the manuscript : SGPNS, SRMDS, SP, RD, GN, MS, 
SRGRS, GMPMG, PDNDP, SNDNS, SM, RP, GD, PN, DS. Dr. 
Roy explains that SP means in practice SRGMP, SM means SRGM, 
and so on : SP, SM_ merely being convenient abbreviations. The 
alankaar as described is without any single logic; hence Dr.Roy has 
taken only the last phrases as the true illustrations of this alankaar ---- 
SRGRS, GMPMG, PDNDP. These are chains of five notes, each five- 
note phrase beginning a third away from the last note of the preceding 


phrase. Thus, the descent would be : SNDNS, DPMPD, MGRGM. 
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Il. CHHANDAALANKAAR : ---- Chhandaalankaar arises when varnas or 
note-groups are used in various rhythmic patterns or figures. If they are related 
to a taala or a specific time cycle, they may be called taala-samparkit. For 
example, a seven-beat configuration such as SRG SRGM, RGM RGMP, 
etc., may be incorporate in a faala either in simple /ayakari or in cross-rhythm. 
This would be taala-related chhandaalankaar. However, if there is no 
connection with any taala, chhandaalankaar may be said to be taala- 
asamparkit. Thus, if, say, a four-note varna ----SRGM ---- is executed in 
different ways but within the same time duration ,by creating new figures each 
time, there is chhandaalankaar of the taala-asamparkit variety . Examples may 
be : SRGM, S-R-GM, S—RG M, SRG -M.-, -S---R--GM, etc. 

ll. VARNAATIRIKTAALANKAAR : ---- In this case, alankaran or 
ornamentation is achieved without using varnas as such but by creating 
variations in the manner of articulating notes. That is to say, when different 
characteristics of the voice are brought into play, such as varying the pitch or 
volume in different ways, and thereby alankaarn is brought about, there is 


varnariktaalankaar. These alankaars may also be called shuddhalankaar or 


shabdaalankaar, the word “shabda” ( &Isq ) here referring to sound. In this 


kind of alankaar , the sound involved in articulating the notes is altered, and 
not the notes themselves. Hence these are shabdaalankaars or 
shuddhaalankaars. Dr. Bimal Roy has classified such alankaars into three 
categories ---- vishishtaalankaar, varnavyatiriktaalankaar and sthaayakaaku. 


Vishishtaalankaar arises when the sound involved in uttering two notes is 
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varied. If the number of notes is more than two, there is 
varnavyatiriktaalankaar. As explained earlier® sthaaya is a section or avayava 
of a raaga that brings out a specific feeling or emotion and kaaku is variation 
in sound. In the utterance of a sthaaya, particular kaakus will naturally be 
employed. When the kaaku employed in the utterance of a single note of a 
sthaaya is considered (for purposes of analysis) in isolation , there is 
sthaayakaaku . Thus sthaayakaaku refers to variation in inflection of a single 
note per se, used either on its own or in conjunction with other notes to portray 
moods in a raaga. 

Before enumerating these alankaars individually, it will be interesting 
and instructive to examine how different characteristics of voice production 
were employed in the earliest times, long before the present day methods came 
into vogue and became established through a strong oral tradition. 


In the vedic age both the chanting voice and the singing voice were 


primarily used to articulate the vedic verses during yagna. Archik ( 3faer ) 


was the name used to denote that voice production used in the intonation of the 


rigvedic richas ( %¢ddhI AAT ) where a single note was predominant in 


the chant; however, no chant occurs naturally strictly and unwaveringly on a 
single note (pitch) throught, and there is an automatic, involuntary tendency to 
use the next higher note: S—R _ S. That is to say, in a chant using archik voice, 
the pitch compass of the voice remained confined to two notes, the higher note 


being used far less frequently (in terms of time duration) than the lower one. 


° At page I-3. 
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When the pitch range of the chant spanned three notes, that is to say , when, as 
is natural, the main or predominant pitch sometimes fell to the next lower pitch 


and sometimes rose to the next higher pitch in the course of the chant, the voice 
production was referred to as gathik ( 7f%h ). For example , a chant mainly 
on the pitch R would be gathik if the notes S and G were sometimes used : 
SR-GR-S, etc. 

By the time chanting became a common practice, one more note came to 


be regularly used. As the famous German musicologist curt sachs has pointed 


out, in all singing, no matter how antique or primitive, there must be the clear 


use of at least three notes. In the singing of samagan ( UTAATTeT ) , the so-called 


samik ( GTA ) voice wasused:S R G™“ GR S ----here, M is only 
touched before returning from the main note (G in this case) to the lower 
notes. If the M note is used predominantly ----e.g, SR GM GR S&S ---- 


the voice production may be called swarantar (€AXledX) pr swarantak 


(€AXI-dAh). It must be kept in mind, however, that in chanting as well as 


singing, no jump or chhoot was used ,all melodic movement from one note to 
another was stepwise without skips. 

By the puranic age, the old archik was no longer in vogue. The old 
gathik came to be called archik and the old samik came to be called gathik. 


Gradually, the names archik and gathik transformed nominally into atak ( 
31d ) and khatak ( GId# ) respectively. 
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In the medieval period, however, these names took on entirely new 


meanings, in no way related to their old senses. Atak (from archak ( 3h ), 


which in turn derived from archik) now meant an ascending jump or skip of 


two, three or four notes: S-R, S-G, S-M R-P, G-D, etc. This was also called 


vikshepa (faat ) . Khatak (from kharchik ( Qa ), deriving from gathik) 


was also known as prakshepa (Wat ), and now meant a descending 


jump or skip of two, three or four notes : R-S, G-S, M-S, etc. Swarantak 


came to mean both an ascending or a descending skip of five , six or seven 


notes : S-P, S-D, S-N, N-S, D-S, P-S, etc. Finally, swarashtak ( FAXTSth) 


referred to an octave jump, ascending or descending : S-S or S-S. These are 

parts of the broad categorization of vishishtalankaar, which may be detailed as 

follows :---- 

A. Vishishtaalankaar_: ---- Source : Oral tradition. 
Here , two notes are involved in the alankaar. The following types are 

possible ---- 

(i) Atak ---- An ascending jump, up to four notes, explained above. 

(ii) Khatak ---- A descending jump, up to four notes, explained above. 

(iii) Swaraantak ---- An ascending or descending jump of five, six or seven 
notes, explained above. 

(iv) Chhoot ---- Also called Swarashtak ; an ascending or descending jump, 
explained above, Nowadays, this term includes any kind of jump ---- it 


has become the general term for a skip of any range. 
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(v) 


(vi) 


Pukaar (YR ) ---- A jump, usually ascending, of more than an octave, 


where, often, the high note is held for a longer time than the initial note : 
S-G--, S-M---, ete. 

Sparsha ( eae ) ---- In a stepwise ascent involving two notes where 
the second note is of very short duration in time, the second note is 


called the sparsha :S R : N* , etc. In these examples, R 


and S are respectively the sparsha notes. 


(vil) Patak( Ue ) ---- If the sparsha note is lengthened slightly, it becomes 


a Patak note. 


(vill) Kaatan ( leet ) ---- The “cutting off’ of a note,e.g. SR XS, ‘X’ 


(ix) 


(x) 


denoting rest/ silence. 
Kana ( #9 ) ---- Also called Bhooshaka ( URS oo ). This means a short 
note ( 1.e. of short time duration) preceding the main note . This is akin 


to the acciaccatura of western music : *S, “P , etc. ---- here, R and M 


respectively are the kana notes. 


Zamzamaa ( SAsTAT ) ---- From an Arabic word, this alankaar occurs 


when two notes a step away from each other are alternated (somewhat 
similar to the trill or shake of western music):S RS RS RSRS 


RSR,RSRSRSRSRSB S, ete. 
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(xi) Jhatkaa ( AcHT ) ---- This arises when one note is pushed to another 


note at least a third above: S— G. This is often followed by a quick 
return to the original note : e.g. S G S executed in one stroke quickly. 


The pull S - G is the Jhatka. 

(xil) Jhatak (ACH ) ---- A fast jhatka without any glide. Jhatak is sudden 
whereas jhatka is slow and deliberate. A jhatak is restricted to a range of 
three or four notes. 

(xitt) Damak ( GA ) This literally means “ glitter”. It occurs when one note 

is emphasized with volume to make it glitter or prominent: S - R - G - S; 

here G will be the damak note if it is substantially louder than the preceding S 

R and succeeding R S. In another sense, damak is a jhatak spanning over 


more than four notes: S R GM PDN S S,etc. Here, the pull from S_ to 


S ifexecuted quickly and sounding the intermediate notes is the damak. 


(xiv) Masak (Aa ) ---- This has two meanings : 


a. a Krintan ( $ede ) ---- grace note ---- followed by a glide, resulting in 


R - 


SG 
a zigzag glissando : gliss eto, 


b. a soft articulation while moving from one note to another. 


(xv) Laag ( TT ) ---- This is the execution of notes with connecting glides. 
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(xvi) Daat ( SI¢_ ) ---- This is the execution of notes without connection 


glides. Hence the expression “Laag-Daat” , which means a combination of the 


two. 


B. 


(i) 


(ii) 


(i11) 


Varnavyatiriktaalankaar : ---- Source : Oral tradition. 


These are of the following varieties ---- 

Aans (318 ) ---- This is also called ranan ( XeTeT ), and occurs when a 
note is sung or played in a manner so as to glide ---- slowly or fast ---- 
over to another note at least two notes away, touching (sounding) in the 
process each intermediate note without a change in volume. For 
example, if a sitarist slides his finger from the S fret to the P fret, 


sounding in the process the R, G and M frets in equal volume, he is 


said to have executed an aans. The word aans derives from the Arabic 


word uns ( 3° ) , meaning a link between one to another . Its musical 


translation may be “unbroken progression of sound” 


Ghasit ( fe ) ---- Deriving from the Sanskrit word khashit ( Gf ) , 


it means a glide on a fretless instrument , e.g. sarode, sarangi, etc., akin 


to an aans on a fretted one. 


Soont ( Ga ) ---- A vocal ornament where a quick slide with a 


decrescendo (decreasing volume) is effected: S - S - S in one quick 


glide, the volume tapering off, would be a soont. 
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(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


Meend ( Ars ) ---- This is a glide in the form of a wave and tapering off 
in sound. For example, in a descending glide, it first leads to a lower 
note and then continues to the higher (culminating) note. 

Murki ( Hat ) ---- Literally, 1t means an earring. It is an alankaar using 
three notes articulated in a phrase of four , such that the first and the last 
notes are the same, thus:N RS N, S RNS, P DM P,etc. 


Gitkiri ( fateferet ) ---- It means a ‘Gaanth’ ( 41 ), meaning ‘knot’ , 


and comes from the Sanskrit ‘Granthan Kriya’ ( De%tet far ). Its 


movement is faster than that of a murki. Like the murki , it uses three 
notes in a phrase of four , but , unlike the murki, its first and last notes 
are not the same. In a gitkiri, this phrase is uttered repeatedly : 


NSRSNSRS, etc. 
Murak ( AX# ) ---- This , like the previous two, is an alankaar of three 
notes articulated in a phrase having four ; its characteristic feature is that 


its first and last notes are different but it is not repeated fast like the 


gitkiri. Examples:R S N S, M P D P, etc. 


Rerak (<X® ) ---- This is a special case of khatak (EH ), discussed 


below, where the progression is in small groups of two notes each, the 


first note of each two-note group being the second note of the preceding 
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(ix) 


(x) 


(x1) 


(xii) 


group, and where the second note of each such group is emphasized or 


> > > > 
accented, thus: “RRGGMMP ete., the sign > indicating accent. 


Khatak ( Gee ) ---- Literally ,’knocking”, it includes a rerak, as above, 


or any other progression with the last notes of the sub-groups of the 
progression accented, e.g.: SRG SRGM SRGMP, etc. (“>>>>* 


denotes accent). 


Khatkaa ( CHT ) ---- This is two meanings : ---- 


“Knocking” , as discussed above : SN ND DP PM etc. 

Where what is happening is not certain. That is to say, where the logic 
underlying the alankaar is ambiguous and hence the progression 
becomes unpredictable. For example : SRGMSRSR, RGMGMGSR, 
DPMGRGSR, NDPGSRSR, etc. ---- Here, except for the fact that the 
last two notes are the same in each case, no apparent logic is to be 


found. 
Lapak ( AT ) ---- Literally, a frog-like jump. This occurs when a glide 
to a higher note first touches a still higher note and then returns to the 


desired note. Thus if, in a glide from S to P _ , the execution first 


sounds the D briefly ---- S ? P, all in one glide, ---- there is a /apak. 


Lachak ( Adm ) ---- When a note after being articulated for a long 


duration is gently oscillated to and fro another adjacent note ; e.g. , N -- 


- NRNRN in the raaga yaman is fairly common. 
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(xiii) 


Jhapata ( SUTeT ) ---- A sudden and quick leap from a note to another 


distant one , forexample , SRND, etc. 


C; 


Sthaayakaaku : ---- Source : Oral tradition. 


These are of the following kinds ---- 


(i) 


(ii) 


(i11) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


(x1) 


Aakar ( STIX ) ---- Articulation of a note with open voice or with the 


mouth open. 


Bandhakar (A&R ) ---- Articulation of a note with the lips closed. 
Prabala ( User ) ---- Forte or loud articulation. 
Prabalikaran ( TIATHTT ) ---- Crescendo : becoming gradually louder. 


Mridu (4G, ) --- Piano or soft articulation. 


Mridvikaran ( Fede OT ) ---- Alternatively mridookaran( AQhXIT ). 
Decrescendo : becoming gradually softer. 


Samikaran ( GAH ) ---- Return to original volume. 


Sfiti ( FAIA ) ---- Swelling of tone : from soft to loud to soft again, 


smoothly and without accent. 


Buland ( Yeleq_ ) ---- Fortissimo or very loud. 
Dam ( G& ) ---- A sustained note. 


Kham ( @& ) ---- From ksham (31 ) : it means pause or yati ( fd ). 
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(xil) Toote ( ee ) ---- Staccato : cut notes. If, for example, the notes S R G 


M , each of one matra duration , are pronounced thus: SX RX GX 
MX, ‘X’ denoting silence or rest, the notes are said to be executed with 


the application of toote. 


(xill) Gadda ( I ) ---- Calando : simultaneous decrease in volume and 


speed. 


(xiv) Dhamaakaa ( SAT#T ) ---- Forzando : a sudden explosive sound . The 


word dhamaakaa derives from the report of a gun. 


(xv)  Thok ( olen ) ---- Martellato or rinforzando : a hammered stoke used in 


the articulation of a gun. 

The above (from page I .7 to the present) was a discussion of alankaar 
and its three types (see chart forming the Annexture to this Appendix) . As set 
out in the chart, some types of alankaars, as also some types of gamaks, are 
best explained through the medium of stringed instruments. These have been 
generally classified under the head vadanbheda. This group consists of four 


sub-groups : a list given in Sangeet Paarijaat of ahobal, a list given in raaga 


vibodha of somnath and two lists ---- gamakbheda ( THPRG ) and 


meendbheda ( AtsHq ) ---- from oral tradition. These are discussed as 


follows:---- 


A. Ahobal’s Vaadanbheda : ---- Source : Sanjeet Paarijaat. 
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(i) 


(ii) 


(i11) 


(iv) 


Chyavita ( TAA ) ---- This is the ‘da’ sound of the sitar or veena. It 


consists of a sudden and sharp increase in volume , the loudness lasting 


for a very short time. 


Kampita ( #{€U¢ ) ---- This is the ‘dra’ sound of the sitar or veena . It 


consists of two strokes of the plectrum on the string, one following the 
other in quick succession , for a single stopped note: °S, with one S 
as a kana swara and the next S (the sparsha note) played immediately 


thereafter. 


Pratyahata ( Uckled ) ---- This occurs when two stopped notes are 


produced with a single stroke of the plectrum. 


Dvirahata ( afaxted ) ---- This stroke is termed ‘da, ra’ on the sitar or 


veena. It consists of a single note played twice with the plectrum, the plectrum 


strokes being equally spaced. 


(v) 


(vi) 


Sfurita ( tEnra ) ---- If two successive plectrum strokes (‘da ra’ or 


‘ra_ ra’) are played louder in relation to the preceding and succeeding 


strokes, the two loud strokes are said to utilise the sfurita alankaar. 


Shanta ( ic) ---- This occurs when a note is sounded by means of a 


stroke of the plectrum and the silenced immediately thereafter , akin to a 


staccato execution of a note in western music. 
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(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


(x1) 


(xii) 


(xiii) 


Tiripa ( TART ) ---- This refers to the execution of eight plectrum 


strokes on the same stopped note in the duration of one matra. 


Gharshana ( USOT ) ---- This is an ascent of half a moorchhana ( 


Aeoel ) ---- SRGMPDN_ ---- executed in a single stroke of the 
plectrum. 
Avagharshana ( 3TqTSOT ) ---- This is the descent of half a 
moorchhana---- SNDPM GRS._ ---- executed in a single stroke of the 
plectrum. 


Vikarshana ( fan Sor ) ---- This occurs when the stopped note ascends 


in a glide to a higher note by means of pulling the string along the fret, 


all in one stroke of the plectrum. 


Aakarshana ( 3p SUT ) ---- The opposite of vikarshana, akarshana 


occurs when the stopped note on a string already stretched sideways 
along a fret is lowered in a glide to another note by releasing the 


stretching of the string along the fret, all in one strike of the plectrum. 
Punahswasthana (_ Yot:€deeeT ) ---- A vikarshana and a akarshana 
both executed in one strike of the plectrum, so that the note glides up to 
another note and returns to its original position along the same fret. 


Agraswasthana ( HUETEAToT ) ---- Here the vikarshana follows the 


akarshana, all in one plectrum stroke, so that the string, already pulled 
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(xiv) 


sideways along a fret, is released to a lower level of tension and then 


stretched to its original position along the fret in one plectrum stroke. 


Kartari ( ey ) ---- This corresponds to the katan ( &I¢eT ) of modern 


times. It occurs when the stopped note is abruptly silenced by lifting the 


stopping finger off the string in a sharp, plucking action against the 


string. 

(xv) Naimnya ( Fre ) ---- This may also be called nimnata ( TFT ) . 
This occurs when, on a soft plectrum stroke, the stopped note is allowed 
to fade away. 

(xvi) Sudhalu ( Yelef ) ---- This takes place when there is a succession of 
plectrum strokes such that the plectrum strokes themselves (sometimes 
soft and sometimes less so) do not sound, and the melody, as a result, 
continues smoothly (legato) without any break. 

(xvii) Mudra ( Jal ) ---- This is the vocal counterpart of agraswasthana, 


explained in (x111) above. 


(xvill) Humphita ( gland ) ---- Another vocal alankaar, this is murda 


(i) 


executed with the chin almost touching the chest, to produce a 
pronounced heaviness of the voice. 


Somnaath’s Vaadanbheda : ---- Source : Raaga Vibodha. 


Pratihati ( Wfeefa ) ---- This may also be called “Krintan-Sparsh” , 


since it is a combination of these two, using two strokes of the plectrum. 
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(ii) 


(i11) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


In the first stroke the stopping finger is lifted so that the stopped note 
sounds as a grace note and the finger below the lifted finger stops the 
note that is mainly sounded. In the second stroke the higher finger that 
had been lifted is put back on the string : the second stroke follows the 


replacing of the higher finger. 

Anuhati ( Hagia ) ----- This is the same as pratihati, except that the 
string is vibrated only by means of a single stroke with the nail, and not 
with the plectrum. 

Aahati ( H@fa ) ---- This occurs when notes are produced by the 
stopping fingers hitting the stationery string against the frets or 
fingerboard. 

Peeda ( Wrst ) ---- Here, in a single plectrum stroke, three notes are 
sounded : an initial note that is sounded with the stroke, a higher note 


with another finger and the initial note again by lifting the higher finger. 


The effect is like that of a mordent in western music. 


Dolana ( ateet ) ---- Here too, there is a single stroke of the plectrum, 


sounding a note, an indeterminate higher note by pulling the string along 


the fret and the original note again. 


Aakarshana ( 3TTPYUT ) ---- In this alankaar of a single plectrum-stroke, 


the note sounded is slid upwards, by pulling the string along the fret, to a 


pitch immediately preceding the pitch of the next higher note. 
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(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


(xi) 


(xii) 


Gamaka ( eT ) ---- This is continued peeda ---- see (iv) above ---- in 


a single stroke of the plectrum. It is the lower note (the initial note) that 
is subjected to the gamaka, since the higher note is not sounded 


sufficiently distinctly. 


Kampa ( ®€¥ ) ---- This is a fast kampan ( ®F4cT ) [in ancient times it 


was called kampita ( $fUd ) J, and is actually the modern vibrato of 


western music. 

Gharshana ( SUT ) ---- Here, in a single stroke of the plectrum, the 
stopping finger moves up along the string to a higher note, without the 
string being pulled sideways. 

Naimnya Gt 3) ---- Here, one finger of the plectrum hand presses 
against (stops) the string, and another finger of the same hand plucks it. 
Simultaneously, the pressing finger is moved along the strings in the 


direction of the pegs, so that the pitch of the sound descsnds. The other 


hand is not used at all. 


Mudra ( al ) ---- This is a vocal alankaran, it refers to a gamaka 


executed with the mouth kept closed. 


Sparsha ( Eat ) ---- This is peeda [see (iv) above] executed with a 


single stopping finger. 
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(xill) Pluti ( ted ) ---- This occurs when the stopping finger travels an 


(xiv) 


(xv) 


(xvi) 


ascending octave (eight notes ) in one stroke of the plectrum. 


Druti ( AT ) ---- This is the ‘diri-diri’ stroke on the sitar or veena ---- a 


fast tremolo with the plectrum. 


Parata ( UX ) ---- This occurs when the stopping finger moves up to 


the next higher note in one plectrum stroke, not at the moment the stroke 


is made, but a little after. 


Uchchata ( 3tddT ) ---- This is the same as parata, except that the 


finger moves to the third higher note: S - G, ete. 


(xvii) Nirjata ( fetsteT ) ---- Here, the plectrum stroke is made when the string 


is already pulled sideways along the fret. After the stroke is made, the 
tension is released without the stopping finger being lifted so as to sound 


the fret note. 


(xviii) Shama ( 14 ) ---- Also called sthaayitva ( Fated ). Here there is a 


(xix) 


(xx) 


single plectrum stroke and the note sounded is allowed to last its full 


course, as long as may be. 


Mridu ( &q_ ) ---- This is a plectrum stroke with the stopping finger 


stopping a mandra saptak (lower octave) note. 


Kathina ( #f6e1 ) ---- This is a plectrum stroke with the stopping finger 


stopping a fara saptak (higher octave) note. 
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Gamakabheda ---- Source : Oral tradition. 


These are different kinds of gamak explained by means of stringed 


instruments. They are : 


(i) 


(ii) 


(i11) 


(iv) 


Sphurita Gamak ( FHRA aH ) ---- This is a gamak achieved by 


lowering the tension of the string by sliding it along the fret from a high 
note to the next lower note. Thus, to execute a gamak of this type on S 
, the string, already pulled to the R position on the S_ fret, would be 
released of its pulled tension in a quick movement: *S RS ES: 


etc. 
Murki Gamak ( Cal TAH  ) ---- Here, the string is pulled to a high 
note in a long glide and then released to its original tension through the 


intermediate notes in a short glide, care being taken to ensure that the 


long and the short glides merge smoothly into a single pull-and-release 


glide: S ------- G G-R--S_ ---- the whole in one glide. 


Gitkiri Gamak ( fateferkt aTH# ) ---- Here, the string is pulled along the 
fret to achieve a gitkiri in one glide: R S N_ S, ete. 

Gadgadita Gamak ( aati WHS ) ---- This is a slow sfurita gamak [ 
see (i) above], but not so slow as to be andolita ( 3ealferd ) ,where the 


next higher note is not quite reached. Thus, if S R S RS R is 
executed accurately and slowly in one glide, the gamak will be 


gadgadita gamak. 
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(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


Masak Gamak ( Hh WA ) ---- Here, the stopping finger pulls the 


string along the fret to the next higher note immediately on the plectrum 
stroke without the fret note sounding, and then at once ---- 1.e. , in the 
same glide ---- descends to the fret note and ascends back to the next 
higher note. Thus, on the N__ fret , the gamak will be a quick glide 
sounding S N S, though the plectrum stroked the string before it was 


pulled to S. 


Pratyagata Gamak ( UcslsIdt WA ) ---- Here, the string is pulled 


along the fret to a note a third higher and the released to sound the note 
in between (the note a second higher than the initial or fret note) : on the 


N fret, this would be a quick glide sounding N R S. 


Zamzama Gamak ( AASAT aH ) ---- This is a murki gamak [see (11) 


above] without the long glide and with the short descending glide 
repeated over and over in a single gliding action: GRS GRSG 
R S_ inone glide along the S fret. 

Meendbheda_ ---- Source : Oral tradition. 


While both gamak and meend involve the sliding of the string along a 


fret , the glide in a gamak is quick while that in a meend is slow. The following 


varieties of meend may be explained through the medium of a stringed 


instrument : ---- 


(i) 


Gitkiri Meend ( fateferet AYS ) ---- A single glide of G R S R on the 


S fret, etc. 
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(ii) 


(i11) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


Murki Meend ( Cal His ) ---- A murki executed in a meend, suchas: S 


G RS onthe S fret in ameend glide. 


Ghasit Meend (@ete Ars ) ---- Also called aans meend ( 31K ATS ) or 


soont meend ( qa His ), this is a meend on a single fret: S R G on 


the S fret, etc. 

Patak Meend (4 Ars ) ---- This occurs when , on the stroke of the 
plectrum, the stopping finger pulls the string along the fret, without 
sounding the fret note, to the next higher note and then, in the same 
meend glide, releases the string to sound the fret note and pulls it again 


to five notes higher, sounding all intermediate notes along the glide. 


Thus, on the M fret for example, the meend would sound P, MPDN. 


Zamzamaa Meend ( AASAT ars ) ---- A meend glide such as eR 


RS onthe S fret. 


Lachak Meend ( Wd Ys ) ---- A meend glide such as SRSRGRS 


on the S fret. 
Kattar Meend (#ecX Ars ) ---- Also called katan meend (#lca FATS ) 
. Here, the stopping finger pulls the string along the fret to the next 


higher note and then the sound is abruptly stopped by dampening the 


string with the next finger of the same hand. 


(viii) Sadi Meend (tél HAYS ) ---- This is any ordinary or general meend. 
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A very important way in which alankaran can be achieved is through 
gamak . As already explained, gamak is a certain swaying, moving or 
oscillation of the pitch of a note so that it goes slightly off its true pitch for a 
very brief moment and returns to its original pitch immediately thereafter . This 
process may or may or not be repeated in a gamak, and, where it is repeated, 
the number of repetitions are not always determinate. Several kinds of gamaks 
are seen to exist in Hindustani music. These have been categorized in various 
ways by different scholars. Dr. Bimal Roy’s classification, summarized in the 


annexed chart, consists of five divisions ---- 


a. Those listed in Sangeet Ratnaakar of Sharangdeva, 
b. Those listed in Sangeet Samaysar of Parshvadeva, 
C. Carnaatic gamaks, 


d. Those listed in sarma-e-ishrat of Sadiq Ali Khan of the Seni 
gharaanaa, and 

é. Those listed in Sangeet Taranga of Radhamohan Sen of the Seni 
gharaanaa. 


These are elaborated as under : ---- 


A. Shaarangdeva’s Gamaks : ---- Source : Sangeet Ratnaakar. 
(i)  Aandolita ( 3ealfele ) ---- A gamak or oscillation lasting the duration 


of one laghu maatraa ( TY ATA 


7 & maatraa isa pulse or a beat in time denoting periodicity. Its duration is indicated by definitive 
words like /aghu, drut, etc., as follows : ---- The basic absolute unit of time is taken to be the 
length of time covered by the cawing of a crow (Paniniya Shiksha). Translated into modern 
units of minutes and seconds, this works out, from empirical observation, to be roughly 90 
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(ii) | Leena ( Het ) ---- A gamak lasting the duration of one-half of a laghu 
maatraa, 1.€., a drut maatraa (40 AAT ie 

(iii) Kampita ( #{FUe ) ---- A gamak or oscillation lasting the duration of 
one-fourth of a Jaghu maatraa, 1.e., an anudrut maatraa ( Sead AMAT ). 

(iv)  Tiripa (FART ) ---- A gamak or oscillation lasting the duration of one- 
eighth of a Jaghu maatraa, i.e., an atidrut maatraa (3ifagea ATA ). 


(v)  Sphurita ( Tpra ) ---- A gamak or oscillation lasting the duration of 


one-sixth of a Jaghu maatraa . There is no name for this length of time, 


beats per minute, taking one cawing to be equal to Two beats. Each such beat is termed a 
laghu maatraa, i.e., a laghu maatraa is half the time taken by one cawing. For ease in 
computation, Dr. Bimal Roy has changed 90 beats per minute to 96 beats per minute (the time 
difference being negligible for musical purposes) and on the basis of this relationship between 
the cawing of a crow and modern day units of minutes and seconds, has built up the following 
scale of Shaarangdev’s time values : ---- 


No of beats per minute Name of Maatraa (A Maatraa is the duration of one beat) 
4- 6 Mahaahansapad ( FAeleaqe ) 

7- 9 Hansapad Viraam ( eae faxTat ) 
gems Hansapad (84 ) 

13 - 18 Kaakapad Viraam (41hUG fata ) 
19 - 24 Kaakapad ( #IlhU¢ ) 

25 - 36 Guru Viraam (Je Taxa ) 

37 - 48 Guru ( Je ) 

49 - 72 Laghu Viraam ( WY fata ) 

73 - 96 Laghu (TY ) 

97 - 144 Drut Viraam (4 TART ) 

145 - 192 Drut ( @&T ) 


* See Note 7 above. These terms (i.e. FIVE etc.) are also found in ‘Sangeet Ratnaakar’ although the 
explanation of the cawing of crow is only found in the older text ‘Paaniniya Shikshaa’ Carforotrey 
feat), 
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(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


although three Jaghu maatraas make up one pluta maatraa (Qa ATA), 


so that this gamak lasts one-eighteenth of a pluta maatraa. 


Bali ---- Also called vakravega ( AMAT ) owing to its varkra ( 


dsm ) or roundabout movement. It occurs when each note in a non-linear 
melodic line of notes of equal time duration is executed with a gamak : 
SRGMP GMPDN PDNS, ete. 

Tribhinna ( Taf8eet ) ---- Also called tristhana ( THE ), this gamak 
is one which starts from the mandra or lower saptak and spans all three 
saptaks, ending in the faara or higher saptak. 

Kurula ( @¥et ) ---- Literally, kurula is a coil. Here, each note in a 
melodic line of notes of equal time duration is executed with a gamak, 
the structure of the line being such that it consists of small phrases, the 
ending of each being the beginning of the next, as if the phrases are tied 


to their successors by means of knots:S RGM PM GMP GM 


PDN DPDWN etc., the repeated G M P being the kurula. 


Ahata ( 31€c1 ) ---- This is the same as the Sanskrit kartari ( HRT ) or 


its apabhransha (i.e., derivative) krintan (_ T#edet ), and occurs when 


notes are sung / played with gamak, the first being executed with force 


for a very short duration. 
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(x) 


(x1) 


(xii) 


(xiii) 


(xiv) 


(xv) 


(ii) 


Ullasita ( Seefae ) ---- A gamak where there is a sudden force or 


increase in volume together with an increase in pitth:“R “R ™MP 


executed with force. 


Plaavita ( Cafe ) ---- This is a slow aandolan or oscillation of a note 


without reference to the time. 


Hunkaara ( gan) ---- This is a heavy gamak executed with the chin 


held close to the chest. 


Mudrita (Aiea) ---- Also called bandhakar gamak (IGA TAH ), 


this is a gamak with the mouth kept closed, 1.e., with the lips kept 


together. 


Naamita ( afAa +) ---- A difficult gamak, this is one that descends 


from a high note to a note in the mandra saptak or the lowar octave. 


Mishra ( Ta! ) ---- This is a mixture of the various gamaks stated 


above. 


Paarshvadeva’s_Gamaks : ---- Source : Sangeet Samaysaar. 


Sphurita ( tEird ) ---- An ascending gamak, with oscillations lasting 


one anudrut (one-fourth of a laghu) maatraa each. 


Kampita ( #{€e ) ---- Here, the oscillations one anudrut maatraa each, 


but the gamak remains on one note : there is neither ascent nor descent. 
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(i11) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(ii) 


(i11) 


(iv) 


(v) 


Leena ( eet ) ---- A gamaka with an oscillation lasting a drut maatraa 


(half of Jaghu maatraa). 


Tiripu ( fatty ) ---- A gamaka with oscillations lasting a drut maatraa 


each, and with the phrase in circular form : SRGR, RGMG, etc. or 


SRGMGR, GMPDPM, etc. 


Aandolita ( 3T1ealfere ) ---- A gamaka with an oscillation of one laghu 


maatraa duration. 


Aahata ( 31eéd ) ---- A gamaka that starts with force or emphasis and 


then goes on to sound a higher pitch: S R, G P, etc. 


Tribhinna ( Taf8eet ) ---- Same as sharangdeva’s tribhinna : a gamak 


spanning three octaves. 


Carnaatic Gamaks : ---- 


Aarohanam ( 31RIéeT41 ) ---- Ascending gamaks, i.e., to ascend with a 


kampan on each note. 


Avahoranam ( 3TaXteeTF ) ---- Descending gamaks :S N D P M G 


R S. 


Aandolitam ( Heifer ) ---- One oscillation in one maatraa. 
Sfuritam ( EHPRAA ) ---- Two oscillations in one maatraa. 


Tripushcham (AGSaA) ---- Three oscillations in one maatraa. 
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(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


Kampitam ( #{€4d ) ---- Four oscillations in one maatraa. 


Aahatam ( 3TéAF_ ) ---- A gamak with a stepwise ascending passage 


comprising of gamaks of two notes each, the second note of each group 
being the first of the next, and the first note of each group except the 
first being emphasized:S R RG GM M P etc., the sign ‘ 


* denoting accent. 


Pratyaahatam ( Ucsled#_ ) ---- A descending aahatam: S N N D 


DP PM etc., ‘ * denoting accent. 


Daalu ( 31) ---- A gamak of notes patterned thus: SS SN SD SP 


SM etc. 
Moorchhanaa ( Ae ) ---- Combination of aarohanam and 
avarohanam:S RGMPDNSNDPM GR §,allin gamak. 


Sadiq Ali Khan’s Gamaks : ---- Source: Sarma-e-ishrat. 


Sadiq Ali Khan of Seni gharaanaa has listed the names of the following 


gamaks used in his gharaanaa, but ha not, fore some reason not known to us, 


described them in detail. Dr. Bimal Roy has attempted a one-to-one 


correspondence between these names and the names available in earlier texts, 


and has succeeded to a large extent. Where no conjecture as to the true 


meaning of a gamak can be made, it must be concluded that, till further light on 


the point is forthcoming from some other source, that gamak remains a 


mystery. The list is ---- 
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(ii) 


(i11) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


(xi) 


Athrat ( 314d) ---- This is a corruption of the meaningful word 


uttarahat. An instrumental gamak, it occurs when, after the plectrum 
strikes, the stopping finger is pushed forward along the string to the next 
higher note in such a way that there is no audible glissando or glide 
between the notes. In case there is such a glide or meend, it will become 


sannivishta (No. xxvi below). 


Andaahat ( 3eeléd ) ---- Derived from anuhati, listed as no. (11) in 


Somnaath’s vaadanbheda above. 


Aandolit ( 311ealferd ) ---- Same as Sharangdeva’s aandolit gamak. 
Aahata ( 31éc ) ---- Same as Sharangdeva’s aahata gamak. 


Okhar Suthaan ( 31RaX WaleT ) ---- Derived from agrasvasthana, no. 


(xiit) in Ahobal’s vadanbheda. 


Okhereshan ( 31REXer ) ---- From avagharshan, listed by Ahobal. 
Kartari (ext ) ---- Same as Ahobal’s kartari. 

Khareshan ( @X Ket ) ----From gharshan, listed by Ahobal. 
Khaadat ( €&c ) ---- not known. 

Ganpat ( etc ) ---- From gumphita. 


Tirip ( TAf<T ) ---- Same as Ahobal’s tiripa. 
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(xi1) Doorahat ( @Xl€c ) ---- From dvirahata, listed by Abobal. 


(xiii) Dhaal ( Stet ) ---- From dhaalu, a soft downward meend, given by 


Sharagndeva as sthaykaaku. 


(xiv) Nimni ( fetFel¥ ) ---- From naimnya, listed by Ahobal. 
(xv) Prahata(Yed _ ) ---- From pratihati, listed by Somnath. 
(xvi) Nisuthaan ( Te¥@2eT_) ---- not known. 

(xvii) Bruvaahat( Adieéd __ ) ---- From poorvahata. 

(xvill) Madaraa ( Ax ) ---- From mudraa, listed by Ahobal. 
(xix) Saanta ( Alec ) ---- From shaanta, listed by Ahobal. 


(xx) Soot (dq) -- From soont, no. (ii) in’ the list of 


varnavyatiriktaalankaars. 


(xxi) Suthaan ( Qalet ) ---- From swasthaan ( delet ), listed as 


punahswasthan and agraswasthan by ahobal. 


(xxil) Humpit ( g fd) ---- From, no. (xvii1) in ahobal’s vadanbheda. 


(xviii) Utkshipta ( 31e8I@e ) ---- This is the sound produced by only striking 


the stopping finger on the string against the fret or the fingerboard. 
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(xviv) Khashit ( @f@e ) ---- This is the modern instrumental aansh ( HTT ), 


occurring when the stopping finger travels along the string to a higher 
note over several intermediate frets, all in one plectrum stroke. If the 


instrument is a fretless one, such movement would be called gharshan. 


(xxv) Hataahat ( €cTéc ) ---- This occurs when the plectrum strikes to sound 


a note, and the finger above the stopping finger hits the string against the 


fret or fingerboard to produce the next note. 


(xxvi) Sannivishta ( @feetfasc ) ---- This is a small gharshan [ see (i) and 


(xxiv) above]. 
E. Radhamohan Sen’s Gamaks : ---- Source : Sangeet Tarang. 
As in the case of Sadiq Ali Khan above, so too here : only the names of 


gamaks are listed, without details. 


(i)  Nispat ( feT€4er ) ---- not known. 

(ii)  Aandolat ( Heated ) ---- From aandolita, listed by Sharangdeva. 
(iti) Puraahat ( Y8léc1) ---- From poorvahat 

(iv) Aahat ( 3Téc ) ---- Listed by Parshvadeva. 

(v) Kampita (#fFU¢ ) ---- Listed by Ahobal. 

(vi) Kartari (#XaxT ) ---- Listed by Ahobal. 


(vii) Prastaahat ( WedTéc ) ---- From pratyaahat, listed by Ahobal. 
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(viii) 


(xix) 


(x) 


(xi) 


(xii) 


(xiii) 


(xiv) 


(xv) 


(xvi) 


Saant ( €te ) ---- From shaanta, listed by Ahobal. 
Turat ( GX) ---- From druti, listed by Somnath. 
Gharshana ( FST) ---- Listed by Ahobal. 


Aspuraahat ( AERC +) ---- not known. Could possibly be poorahat or 


poorvahat, or even sfurita. 


Aagharshan ( 3ST ) ---- From aakarshana, listed by Ahobal. 
Asthita ( 317€8e ) ---- not known. 

Baayami ( STA? ) ---- not known. 

Utaraahat ( 3ARTecT ) ---- From Uttaraahat 


Aaugharshana ( 3irasor ) ---- From avgharshana, listed by Ahobal. 


(xvil) Jaavat ( side) ---- not known. 


(xviii) Mudraa (Fal _ ) ---- Listed by Ahobal. 


(xix) 


(xx) 


(xxi) 


Somsthan ( @YAEATeT ) ---- From swasthan, two types listed by Ahobal. 


Astraahat ( Alec ) ---- Possibly form hatahat : no. (xxv) in Sadik Ali 


Khan’s list. 


Dhaal ( Get ) ---- From Dhaalu, a word used by Sharangdeva in his 


sthaayakaaku chapter to mean a soft downward meend. 
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(xxii) Sudhaalaa ( Qele) ---- From sudhaalu, listed by Ahobal. 


(xxiii) Karsomsthaan ( #XGACATET ) ---- not known. 
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ALANKAARA 


[RAAGAALANKARA| (TAALALANKARA (NARTAAN 


ALANKAA (GAMA } [(STHAAY] [KAAK } 


VAADANBHED 


(VARNAALANKAA| 


STHAAYAALAN KAA] 


(AROHY AALANKAA| 


(AVAROHYAALANKAA] 


SANCHAARYAALANKA } 


PANCHAALANKAA] 


SAPTAALANKAAR ] 


SAPTAALANKAAR } 


(ASTHAALANKAA]} 


PANCHAVINSHAALANKA } 


CHHANDOBADDHA } 


CHTURDASHAALANKA } 


ASHTAADASHALANKA } 


CHHANDAALAN KAA] 


TAALA- } 


TAALA- } 


VARNAATIRIKTAALANKA } 


(VISHISHTAALANKAA] 


VARNAVYATIRIKTAALANKA } 


STHAAY AKAAK 
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CHAPTER IV 


ORCHESTRATION AND SITAR MUSIC 


ORCHESTRATION AND SITAR MLSIC : 


According in Pt. Ravi Shankar. In india - Grehestratian is Nhe now born 
baby’. Vishni Das Siralr tras well defiged ib - “Oirchesirelion means 
PSE Wicaiial semlnds of various Umbers and tomes, blended in characteristic 
combinations lo produce 4 variely of tae colour. 


The lndian maine for ‘Orchestration is “Wrinda® meaning colleclise a: gianp 
music. When 1b is a choir or eroup of singers it is celled “Gayas Voids’, 
When gl is a eroup of inslramentalists if is called ‘Wadva vrinda’ and cn case 
of eroup of dancers itis called “Mritva Vrinda’, 


In the tradiien of Temple Music the use of Sankha, (thanla, Mricaned, 
Dhol, Kartaal, Manjira, Nagaswuram, Veena ete. are being used fren a lone 
lime. This may be reparded as the foundation at Indian Orchestral sradicicas 
as a part ol the offerings. All the four kinds of instruments [Tate 
Avanudiya-Gihana-Sushir] were present in these kinds ol arcestra: 
compositions, but bemnp a part of the olferines these were nol supposed to be 
Riven a sophisticated shape. Instrumental suppoan with dances can also be 
considered as the predecessor of madern orchestra. 


Ln Indio music was mostly a partal Nata” or heats, so erangemenh oP 
‘uta wus ulsu done la give support to the ‘Matya’. Anarl from lls, 
‘Kutan were also played io announce the Royal presence, e.g. Samral 
Ashoke’s tours werd always accompanied by band of instruments, or durnz 
war ‘Awanadhya Kutup’ were i use,’ The ensemble of instrarmenis was alee 
found in the coins ad stone culs in caves and temples. 


If we follow the hrslory of Orchestration we will dined — che: arly geal prure, 
paintings and rock cut caves represenl an idea of “Waey Vrinda® as ound in 
‘Sanchi § Stupa’[B.1S0], Varhut/A.c. 150). Aurangabac]2°~  A.19.]. 
Ajama[S''¢. ADD]. 


The word *Turva’ in the Ramayana denoted playing of a group of 
instruments. Shankh, Qundubbu, Bansuri ete. were included in it.” The first 
mention of vadyubrinds in the name of ‘Kutup’ ani its elaborate deseripiions 
's found in Bharat Muai’s *Natyashastea’ written during 2" Century 4.1 in 


Rai Shakar Re ecb’ Lan Saraydn Garg Priretectin, 
“Bhi terre nacin Yadyebrnd’ os 3 


hak 


. ard - nas - . . . - 
is 24° chapter the descripuon of Kutap is found alone with its ‘Aree 
clase Nealan - Tala Rulap. Avanddiiyu Kutun und Metya Kutap. 


In Tela Kutap all kids of vidas, sushir vadyas, Vala Vadvas and vowa! 
suppeyvis were aveeplud. Vhe reason behind was - in Tata - all sums or 
Woulen or Daravl’ vcuras were olilized and alsa “Sarirvina’® [vucal] used to 
lau present int that kutap. 


Pouring the “fughal Perind Kulap is been reyained as ‘“Naubat’. Fadtrollah in 
his “Ragzdarpan” defined ‘vrinda’ as a chorus performance of a proup of 
vocalists and instrumentalists. In the 9° chapter he has etven we detailed 
description of veinda. In addition ta this he has given a detaried degemptian 
for the commpestlions of 'vrinda’. 


in the Mediaeval period there was a rise of wind instruments in ie 
archestralion. In the modern orchestra the string, wind and percussion 
INStTUIMNEns ate represented in their proper proportigon. The plucked and vind 
Ingirumcnts considerably enhanced the tanalrichness of the Mfoagdeni 
archestra. Special compositvans to be played by VWudya Brindas have heen 
composed Crom medacyval umes. 

From the structure of the Indian musical instruments of ancient limes, i is 
clear that anything like high class music could not have Been played. With 
the development of instrumentation and emergence of new musical 
inslruments, wiih varying and attractive tane calour, a ware enjoyable form 
of orchestral nusic came inte existance. 


In the modern era, Bengal played an important rote in giving shane ba te 
Indiar Orchestra. Almost 13) years back orchestra was umanged in Hensal 
including 34-60 instruments. These orchestras used lo accompany the theatre 
of Bengal and Habu Dute|brother of Swami Vivekansnda| and Dakshina 
Habu were lhe Counters. Grehestra troup ol Sir Seuctndsa Mohan Tagore 
hecame very farnous. Tt was then flourished to Rampur, Baroda, Mysore, 
Mumbar ete. 


‘The comribution of Nawab af Rampur, Maihar, and Maharaja al lta: da 1s 
remarkable in the changing form of orchestra Nawas Bahadur [amid Ali 
Khan with the kelp of his revered guru Wazir Khan Senec organized i vidya 
winds in Ramigur where wu Is ITuIntilishs were given pallorige bo beri 


part of it. Among these artists were the son of Dhrupad singer Khalifa 
Daulat Khan — Raza Hussain Khan and Ustad Alauddin Khan. 


Practically orchestration was given a new turn with a classical base by Ustad 
Alauodin Khan. In the year 1915 he made a group of instruments called 
*Maihar Band’ and composed music for them. This band got recognition in 
music conferences very quickly. With good number of instruiments and 
variety — this band performed all over India and abroad, playing Baba‘s 
compositions 


Limited 

orchestra is 
common with 
Kathakali dance 
form. Shri Uday 
Shankar made an 
experiment by 
increasing the 


number of 
instruments and ah : | 
adding some —_—— 


more variety of folk and classical instruments into it. Thus he has brought a 
new era in dance orchestra. 


Ustad Alauddin’s path was well followed by his disciples Vishnudas Shiralt, 


Pt. Ravi Shankar, Ustd. Ali Akbar khan, Pannalal Ghosh, Bahadur Khan, 
Timir Baran Bhattacharya, Robin Ghosh, Jatin Bhattacharya etc. 
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MARSTROES OF INDIAN ORCHESTRA 
Shri Uday Shankar : 


Uday Shankar's name is famous for his contribution in and as a great Indian 
dancer. His style of dance is free from all traditional dance form of India. He 
has rather followed the system of ‘Free Style’ prevalent in Europe, and gave 
his own dance style a new direction. Some of his famous dance 
compositions are — “Taandav Nritya’, “Shiva- Parvati Nrity’, ‘Indra and 
Lankadahan Nritya’, ‘Labour and Machinery’, “Rhythm of Life’, “Rama 
Lila’, “Bhagwan Buddha’ etc. 


He did not have mastery over Indian Music, but his speciality was — he 
always made the best application of Indian music and instruments in his 
dance compositions, For that he had in his troup the great maestros like - 
Ustad Alauddin Khan, Pt. Ravi Shankar, Timir Baran, Vishnudas Shirali, 
Lalmani Mishra ete. The music composed by these maestros were so lively 
and picturesque that only with the music could the theme be established. 


In his orchestra instruments like — Manzira, Jhanjh, Jaltarang, Taanpura, 
Sitar, Sarode, Surbahar, Ektara, Bansuri, Khol, Mridanga and Tabla were 
used. 


Dance Orchestra of Shri Uday Shankar 


|i 


Ustad Alamwidin Khan: The fiinelation ol orchestration in Vistad Alauddin 
Bohan wis Lad by fis cairo Shei Hobo Guth during: bis tetlie nn vin. Lala 
un during: bis stayin Kanipar as a ceurt muiseciait, the Nawab shri Grajanain 
Slaith arcanped for anarchestra treupe luck uocdutle cl dee recy rit 
musiclins in Rampur. Phe himself was the vielin player there. He dear all! 
Hee ciethods of erehestrtion from this troup oawhich later Jed him to stark ais 
awn - Mathur Band”. 


Llas group at orchestoatian was formutated ny the “Nawab. liking same 
citldien who lost Uieir purenis ima deadly discuse. This group was nuimed as 
“BAtuetr CSaruel’. Lostinl Alauddin fas cased instruments like - vielin. elarianel, 
sehiiai. serude, nitdanea, tabla, rabab, surshirimear, esray and som nore 
Tstruniwnts which he tas created. ee dal-Vuramgu, Chandra-Sarang. Stiar- 
Range, snarangaa, Nalbarania ete, 


The (rst pertormance of the Band was neld tn the vear (88 cn luge a 
the FauchAll Indian Music Conlerence. The sompsions were based on 
Yiunan Kalyan, Tilnk Famed aoc Khacnaj. Tater on his Wand started 
roamiuig in ceties Fike Avoddha, Toda, Alwar, Rayead und Delhi. There were 
Hit Artists ie the first Maihar land Peart: 


ATLISES Lastrurmncrits 
). Shree Anaar Khan Star 
+. Shree Ramaywaruyt mitac = Rance 
3. Saree Elswarzith Yiolio 
4, Shree [aljiuith Clarinet 
=, Shree Sua Shahi Ldunsurt ane OC larivcet 
6, Shree Chin Buddha Mahara Esra 
7. Shree Hinde wahara| Tylruksa 
$. Bhree Sukhdeva Saree 
OG. Shree thurefal “altaranid, Jaltarannita 
10, Shree Jagannath BRansun 
11. Shree Shathku Maharaj Tubli 
12. Shree Disarath Sitar- Banjo - Yoru! 
13. humm Lda Simrgr 
14. Khiteran Hai Piano 
14) dufijan But Harmonium 


Vhe variels oF instruments and theic numbers made this band Hanes iene 
all cdhers. The cormpusrtliciis were Pasa ou Oloseital must rl che 
Up plbzulian ad hb eae Wo Mesa avenue. boy Ube bd bestaal Adaueddin 
campesesd) 4-] comporuliais kar euch oa. Phese compositions ace met anby 
in diferent tafas but atse tn difterent sneeds. Ustad Alauddin has learnt the 
Wosterosivls ol orchestration wilk harrieny bur applied theen fn fein st ie 
WILL tie low by. 


His gornpusitions cun be dis idee) cto Gaur kirids 


i. Campeasttris based unt Cdassical Music — ne. commmosilies lip Rain 
Prabhisalt 

2. Caniposutans an simple classical Tapas - 2a, compositwos on Raga 
Uvirajasat i-yauria. 

3. Composttions on dolk tune - oe. compesitios an Rajasthani Drumar, 
Marl, Reng Bail, Medwwu ete. 

4, Curniprsilions on Enelish wines — ear. Ais compositions on Rihaw and 
Rafi were based on Enelish lunes whieh he deem from Bund Sister 
Eobe in Calcutta, 


Usag. of Instruments: Alauddin Khan has omostiv enaser [rian 
Instruments for his orchestration, but at res he has enriched i wath 
Instruments Tike clarinet for upper pitch and Cillo for the lower pings. The 
Indian instruments that le weilized were -~ 


‘Vala -- Stlar. Sitar-Ganpa, Wirdin, Israj, Saranea. Surode. 

Ghiena = Jitllaranua, Nutliarangra, 

Suskui Canned. Bansurl, | farnieniam, Prana. 

Avanndhya - Tabla, Kivol. Mridanpa, 

Timi Baran Bhattacharya: being an inteleen sudden: oor Lostit 
Aiauddin Khan. ‘Vimir Waran leamt sarode for live years, He was alan 
influcaced by the orchesteul cam pssinions aid learnt alt the intricacies [rea 
his Ustad. Later on he also farmed a greup of orchesira tn Calcusta. 


Aflerward he was invited as the music cammposer in tie cane croup al oa 
Tiday Shinkut- 


Ths cava orghiesdra Wen cokisastisk of abr) SO isles Wath whan tie bas 
nerformieel anams bolle dasie. Dean. Leaner te asi mosis ele at. 
‘Kiudita Pasan’ or ‘iuery Stones’ of Pazore. “Meh Shilhiar’ of Shri 
Vibhuui Hhusen Handyepudheay. “Peace Syuipham’. “Abider: and lie 
Wornlerluk Lamp’, “Blackout in Maddle last) ‘Aparatiu. ‘Dain tiourd. 
‘Lupiucdhear cu. Sheo linwr Barige wits muck inflecneed ba SM ester 
orchestra and he was open hearted about it. Me hits cocluced rans corners 
In fis ccam and also accepted their kind of masic, stl. his goenipeos. tras were 
Cnebizin 


Pt. Ravi Shankar: 


Pt. Ravi Shankar was addicted to orchestra from his childhood. He spent a 
major part of his early life — 

with his brother Uday Sia 
Shankar, who used = fies 
orchestration with vocal [ary 
and instrumental support 4 

as a part and parcel of his _ 
dance. He had the 
opportunity to listen to © 
many orchestras in 7 
different countries during /_, 
his tour with his brother. 


His first systematic orchestra composition was created when he had joined 
Delhi AIR as the Director pease Service oles iston in the year 1949. He 
has composed many i 

orchestral compositions 
during these years which 
were highly appreciated by 
connoisseurs of Europe, | 
Middle East, Africa, South 
Asia us well as far East. 
Later on he composed for 
large Ensemble ar 
National Orchestra e.g. 
‘Melody and Rhythm’ — | 
which included around 100 — 
instruments and instrumentalists, both vocal and instrumental forms. folk 
styles and Bhakti Sangeet forms, solo duet and chorus also. His other 
compositions are — Rageshwari, Shree, Shahana, Tilak Shyam, Gara, Maluha 
Kedar, Gunji Kanada, “Gaer Bodhu’[Gaon ki Gori], Taranga, Kali Badaria, 
Usha, Ahawan, Antarjali, Rangin Kalpana, Pragati, Rangabali etc. 


Pt, Ravi Shankar has also composed two concertos for sitar and orchestra. 
The first one was commissioned and recorded by London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Andrae Previn. The second was commissioned by 
the New York Philharmonic, under the direction of Zubin Mehta. Here Ravi 
Shankiur composed ‘Raagmala’, a garland of Ragas. The composition was 
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prem ered at Einceln fgets Avery Fisher ER) with Bawt Shitssar on the 
Sstleu. ia April LUE L 


Specmliby of Ravi Shankar's (3rcheatra: 


Pi. Ravi Shankar had erent faseiniation for arehestratia, Tt iia ba deal, 
Tle has accepted and adopted may sivles line to Woe as het ares. ai atl 
came in goerttwvet with other ntsc aad arehesirits ol Pec aml used [ns is 
The reasen has style ob archestradion alsa charged dime bo time. de imitiaed 
camposine arehesia wilh chosamal caanpasitions only. dike Dikirupsuc!. 
hare | Shree'[, Khaval Voratial*Panehan’. * Ferritin Baleuss |. Lhiitirs 
etc. The next slage ts the composittens on Folk tnusig [Grae Hodhu’, 
‘Amarjaheie.). In the third stage compositions were basil on seme story 
filding the Western safe. Te bias even Pidian orchestration a mey alice ton, 


Anagda Shankar z 


Son ct jute Lday Shankar. Shri Ananda Shankar also contripeted a len in 
hadian orchestra, be has merged the Fast with Tae West in his composi lions 
amb nae ot Bormoalresl) Galley: insypuraliens Trent his father bye las 
Comiposad many arehestra oeempasiions onbe fot indituments. bas 
archestiiions have pot tatlowing fearares: 


I. Mast at his orchestras are hased on sume theme. He has not even 
mues stress on Inciian Classical utusic. 

Zoo be has mt utilized dadian talas as they ure mearnmally: ase, hur he 
ais Laken the bears only, According to the heme the pace wicreases 
oy deyreases. 

2. U4de has wiived Western Harmony. 

4. He has utilized mosthy Western imslcuments vie. Plane. aa 

Accordian, Grean, bluw, Yooelin, ditterent PFours ete. From the 

leclian aroups be has taken sitar, bsraj, Tabla and seme wttiets. 

his compositions also had vocal supnoris, 


rat 


Some of his famous composinons are Jungle Symphony, Mamata. Lovely 
Hider. Jawen At ¥aranasi, Vrindawan Revel, | Remember. The Garnet 
Peacock, Rewmantic Rhine, Night in the Forest, Togethemess, Chariing 
Tiper, Renunciation, Junele King, Birds in the Ske. Black Honiw, abu. 2a 
Pram, the River, Dancing Crums. Namaskar, Missing You, “.khar's Jewels, 
Alora ete. 


01. OF STPAR IN INDIAN ORCHESTRAS : 


Park arches [kutap| fiel a close ab Tata Rautapy iii ie dais at Cie 
vadya ls not new caneept. Patferent iypes of vinds were played es a part and 
pars lof Routap ¥inyas, 


bithiwi Resende! in fus “lhe Story ol Indian Musie ane its Insecusnents” 
Mentioned abort the appearance af Baroda Indian Grehestra in the 3% AbL 
India Music Conference, hell in Banaras in 11o) Che cormdiuctor was Ar. 
Fredilis, Prineipal of the Bareda Sehoal of Iodius Slusic. “Phe 
insinomentalists included fauwusts antl performers on the sitar and tiv 
surhashitr. 


lie has also given a brief note on the 4!" All India Conference. held on 
January, 12S. AL this conterence the jaltaranga was associated) with fs éieary, 
2 dtlehas, 2 vigling, one saranii, one trianule and one violimeets. 


Lesh Alimiddin Khon has utilized sitar in his orchesteas elvine Woah 
Part. in all his compositions sitar had an importani rele. The Mathar Band 
lewm had a couple of silar plavers in ib - Shri Anat Khan, Shri Ram fakhan 
Pandey, Shit Ramayan Prasad Chaturvedi cle. Later on bis sisya Vishnu Was 
Shuitach auiel Pic Vaaran mide a ood uit iudien ad the imetcummentt. ba lel 
Vishim Was Shirali had 12 sitarests in his team. 


Bat tne hest use of situr in Indian ercheslra ts a cantoibuttan af PL Rast 
Shunker. Beime an urlist of saat, he wiived the instrument utmost in 
archeritratians, Ele has composed several pieces where sitar lis a team 
role. His compositions - Gaer Bodho'[Craan ki Gioet|, Taranga, Rall Hedane. 
Lisha, Ahawan etc. has sitar as a major instrument. be gad faved ua lot of 
problems Lo adjust this instrument with otters, but abwuys Coun cut some 
wars to resclve ther. Gatkari Ang’ is a common and import oun’) ul 
sitar playing. But in his orchestral compositions Kaye Shankar bos discarced 
that Je-ature as ai] the fostrument cave their an way ot playing “Chal”. 1 vnis 
ane of silat is applied far all af them, then it would be difficult fir the 
wuriops instruments to join in. Subir has upmlies Riuwwal ae wail is 
easily adoplable by olher Insthonents, With such adjustment he has 
campmed Hihag — 


Pete 
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This pat was well played inal] unetruments, hut the whale comprsitian bad 
sTLay Ya Lie 


al. 
lent rela, 


Et thes year [URS @ errand ensemble was arranged under the conductorship of 
Jubii Meh und Pi. Ravi Shunkur dt was a outional ensembig var 130 
Instoumenuiists. The theme was “National Tnteqiy. Amongst ie entire 
Instrements sitar played an important roe. Fapeciolly the las: par enniained 
‘Rauiumala’ by Pi. Ravi Shankar and his ceam, The ain Aicys weas arp sar - 
Tayi Tae. Dalle ainpy pl Miae-ki Mlalhor. Rented, Kasru and Pubadl. 
[In boeween all these ragas an Opposite CuMmpasitioi, (ce Greig a CUES tine 
effect, vas cared an by the Western Cireas, col diipag: che ries at aller 
TNSLETHCTLS eTkated Une haekeround supper. Te end park wus “chai in 
cithtrent cous tke Madhurnid Sarane, Redur end Kingmal. At ile vod there 
was Uolramd Dhol where ab the insiruments joined. 


Pi. Revi Sherkar his mot ond centribuled bo sive sitar an wrisbaerattes status - 
bet asa has bried fo commumicale Lhe sense al National end [otermutional 
Inteeriby dhrewah his erchestration. Fle had paint venture with composers like 
“uhh Mehta aril performed threaaphaul die work gurwcy roe psege: ariel bow 
thereat h his sitar misie. Pins path os well tufaawee fey bas “shagial? Po. OF pa 
{time dhury. 
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Inter-relationship of Experimentation and Instrumental Music 


Experimentation 


Experimentation is a process, where the independent variables can be directly 
manipulated by experiment. The basic idea of ‘Experiment’ has come from 
experience, in other words you can say, ‘testing of an idea’ or ‘a search of 
knowledge’. Some basic references about Experimentation can be defined as 


follows: 


e A preliminary experiment whose outcome can lead to a more extensive 
experiment 

e The act of conducting a controlled test or investigation 

e The act of subjecting to experimental test in order to determine how 


well something works 


Mind has the accumulation of ideas and experiences stored in memory, as 
thoughts, to act, as total process of response, at time of need, when the body 
(possessing the mind) has to react to different situations encountered in day to day 
life. Since, thoughts and feelings are the functional aspects of the same material 
substrate, the brain and nervous system are mutually enriching. It is customary to 
attribute ‘feelings’ to the mind and ‘thoughts’ to the intellect. As a matter of fact, 
the mind ‘feels’ the sensory perceptions of the external objects through sound 
through ears. The information collected by the ear is passed on to the specific 
cortical areas of the brain via the different nerve pathways for further processing 
and storage to be retrieved as and when needed. The retrieved information is 
transmitted via efferent nerve pathways to express as the behavioral pattern 
through effectors that execute the directed task (here, Music). Music is an 
emotional presentation of sounds or succession of sounds or tones - an emotional 


symbolism of man’s inner depth. The movements of the material body are 
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exercised due to the reflex action, corresponding to the modifications of the mind. 
A Raga is an emotional product or emotive manifestation of the mental attitudes, 
and so it expresses the aesthetic feelings of love, devotion, anger, hatred, egoism, 
etc. the intuitive artists saw in their ecstatic vision the emotional forms of the 
Ragas and the poets composed their composition (dhyanas) corresponding to 
specific colours, movements and sentiments. Since the most important attribute of 
life is ‘experiencing’ (anubhava dhaara) which is the basic constituent to 
understand first and then make up itself to explore skill of knowledge and 
generates his ability to find the problems and getting solutions in the form of 
ideas. The process of experimentation cannot occur without ‘mind’. Since the 
most important attribute of life is ‘experiencing’ (anubhava dhaara) which cannot 
occur without ‘mind’. Mind itself search the problems in a system and then starts 
to give best of best ideas to solve the problem, on the behalf of experience this 


process give birth to new Experiments. 


Music may be defined as “the art of expressing, stirring, directing or 
deviating emotion by melodious and harmonious combinations of aesthetically 
communicated vocal, instrumental and dance signals”, implying auditory and 
visual perceptions. Instrumental Music is a cultural phenomenon as Musical 
instruments are inseparable part of our culture. It is, in fact, a path leading to the 


light of creativity. 


While experimentation has a long tradition in psychology, culture, arts and 
education which drives principals and laws, Indian Music has passed through 
various changing faces in terms of its quality and quantity both which are the 
basic of Experimentation. Change is inevitable and one has only to take care that 
this change does not destroy the pristine, contemplative and creative quality of 
our Music but enhances these qualities and assimilates new ones by carefully 
sifting and choosing only the good ideas to make a composite and harmonious 


whole. 
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The scope of experimentation in Indian Instrumental Music can be 
described in two aspects mainly i.e. Performing Aspect and Manufacturing 
Aspect. Both the aspects are equally relative by nature. For instance, Instrumental 
Music is incomplete without Musical instruments and Musical instruments are 
just a dummy if they are not able to generate a melodic execution. For example, 
formation of new instruments has given a new vision to Indian Instrumental 


Music. 


As mentioned in the beginning of the first chapter that Indian Music 
includes various categories in the form of Indian Classical Music, Indian Semi- 
Classical Music, and Folk Music etc. It is necessary to mention that this study 


limits itself to Performing and Manufacturing Aspects of Hindustani Classical 


Instrumental Music while discussing experimentation. 


Experimentation in Hindustani Classical Instrumental Music 


Hindustani Classical Music has one of the most complex and complete 
systems ever developed. It is one of the two main traditions of Classical Music 
i.e. North Indian Classical Music and South Indian Classical Music. Hindustani 
Classical Instrumental Music has been found in the Northern and Central parts of 
India. In different time intervals many Musicians have done creative experiments 
in Performing Aspect as well as in Manufacturing Aspect to enrich Hindustani 


Classical Instrumental Music. 


Performing Aspect of Hindustani Classical Instrumental Music 


The Musical instruments are supreme medium for performing 
instrumental Music. Music which is played via Musical instruments according to 
the rules of the Classical Ragas in the field notes (swaras), rhythm (Tala) and 
tempo (laya) is called Classical instrumental Music. Hindustani Classical Music 


is known as ‘Ragdaari-Sangeet’. ‘Raga’ is a unique feature of Indian Music. 
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‘Raga’ in Sanskrit is known as ‘Ranja’ which means to please, to colour. Raga 
essentially has content of pleasure in it. One of the oldest definitions of Raga, 
found in the Sanskrit treatises, is “Ranajayati-iti-Raga”, which means that a 
‘Raga’ is, what pleases, excites, entertains and elevates. Raga is distinctive feature 
of Indian Music, thus in all its forms and manifestations Hindustani Classical 


Instrumental Music is also expressed or performed in terms of ‘Ragas’. 


There were two ways to present Ragas in ancient times i.e. ‘Anibaddha’ 
(unstructured) and ‘Nibaddha’ (pre-structured). The Anibaddha aspect finds its 
expression in the form of ‘Alapti’ and Nibaddha in the form of ‘Composition’. 
The word Anibaddha means ‘not bound’. That is, the Music which is not set 
within the limitations of a framework likes a song or composition. It has no 
rhythmic structure or defined sectional arrangements. While Nibaddha means 
bound or set within a frame. A song or an instrumental piece with definite parts 
set to a Tala and having a defined beginning and end is a Nibaddha form. Another 
word generally used for a closed form, particularly a song is Prabandha - that 
which is well bound; is also known as composition. Both the types of Nibaddha 
and Anibaddha Music are characteristic of Hindustani Music. The traditional art 
of Music has been handed down to us in the form of ‘Geya Pada’ i.e. Musical 
compositions of older types gradually underwent modifications under the names 


like Prabandha, Vastu and Rupak. 


Both forms namely, Nibadha and Anibaddha had reached a very high level 
of development in the time of Sarangdeva, the author of Sangita Ratnakara (137 
century). Anibaddha mostly consists of Alapti, which is free from such structural 
limitations as i.e. naturally involved in a compositional pattern. Anibaddha and 
Alapti are often used as synonyms (Sarangdeva has used the word Alapnam for 
Alapti in the definitions as: Ragalapnmalpti Praktikarnamatam). Alapa, Alapti 
and Alapnam have the same meaning. Term ‘Alapa’ has taken place of Alapti in 


current trend. Anibaddha is the free extempore development of a Raga. This sort 
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of development is known as Alapa. As a matter of fact, Alapa is the most 
sensitive and fundamental part of Raga development in Hindustani Classical 
Instrumental Music. The method Alapa makes a Raga fully manifests with its 


aesthetic beauty and emotional appeal. 


For example, in Hindustani Classical Instrumental Music, a string 
instrumentalist follows up the alap with a faster movement called ‘jode’. Musical 
phrases follow one another in fairly quick succession and are more intricate. 
There is no Tala in these certain set of notes. The jode is succeeded by jhala 
which again is devoid of Tala. Here both the main string of the instrument and the 
drone strings (chikari) are used. They are played alternatively, varying in strokes 
and patterns, generally in a fast tempo. Though unattached to Tala, jode and jhala 
have an obvious rhythmic character which easily distinguishes them from jhala. 
Fast phrases are called tanas. All these are Anibaddha in the sense that they are 
Open structures, that is, they have no strictly determined beginning or end; neither 
do they have sections following one another in a preconceived design with formal 
Tala. In other words, they are not ‘compositions’. Thus alapa, jode, tana and jhala 
whenever played in the form of Anibaddha are not bound by a composition so 


their structures are not predetermined. 


Nibaddha Sangeet is one, in which there are meaningful words or set tunes 
to a definite rhythm. In other words, it is a composition with predetermined 
beginning and end. Nibaddha is structured on the same pattern that endows with 
more or less a definite compositional form. Nibaddha has three names viz. 


Prabandha, Vatu and Rupak.' 


Out of these three, Prabandha is similar to the ‘Bandish’ or ‘Composition’ 
of modern Hindustani Classical Music. Rupak emphasizes the dramatic element 


of Musical composition while the Vatu seems to imply the organic whole in 


' Sangeet. Ratnakara. Vol.11, ch 4, p.204 
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which the parts viz. dhatu, angs etc are included. In instrumental Music, bandish 
or so called compositions are also known as Gats. Gats are set to definite Ragas 
and Talas have sthai and antra as in Khayal. The Musical structure, as far as Raga 


and Tala rules are concerned, is also the same. 


The difference lies in exploiting the possibilities of the instrument. In a 
plucked instrument, for instance, all the advantages of plucked strokes, deflection 
of strings, finger pressure, and glides and so on are the elements which go to 
make the characteristics of instrumental gat and technique. Naturally the tonal 
qualities and range of the instrument will have much to say this. Compositions for 
bowed instruments will be slightly of a different make up. Many other attempts 
have also been made by scholars or Music lovers who likes to do experiments. 
For instance, the seven-fold tests of an excellent Musical instrument as suggested 
by Dr. Barton are successfully applicable to Sarangi. These tests are for range and 
pitch of the instrument; inter-relation of possible notes; the power and delicacy of 
tones producible; change of intensity of the sound while they last; quality of 
sound and capability of simultaneously producing more than one note. By any 
yardstick or test Sarangi appears outstanding. Somehow, Sarangi sound is very 
close to human voice. Sarangi player is capable of accompanying to the nearest 
point of accuracy; it may be any style dhrupad, Khayal, thumri, intricate styles 
like tappa etc. Rare tonal qualities, range, scope, fast oscillation or Gamak, 
usually difficult for bowing instruments, unbound potentiality of producing 
intricate permutations, combinations and shades of notes, have elevated the 
instrument to the highest pedestal of honor in Hindustani Classical Music despite 


the earlier stigma. 


This study will now proceed towards the Aesthetic Appeal in Hindustani 


Classical Instrumental Music. 
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Aesthetic Appeal 


Aesthetic Appeal is main feature in performing aspect of Hindustani 
Classical Instrumental Music. Form is inseparable part of Hindustani Music. In 
general ‘Form’ is meant to be simple arrangement or order, in this case the form 
signifies the unique internal structure of the composition, whether instrumental 
Music or vocal Music. We do know various forms of Hindustani Music such as 
khayal, dhruvapada etc. But these forms are not fundamental, in so far as firstly, 
they restrict directly to the vocal Music, and secondly they are all themselves set 
in the forms of Raga and Tala, and therefore, can only be said to be “forms within 
forms”. It is hence essential to focus on truly basic forms of Raga and Tala, of 
these two; however Raga may be said to be more fundamental because though 
some Classical Music, such as alapa, may well be possible without Tala but Raga 
cannot be avoided by any form of our Classical Music. This concept may 
therefore be taken to limit including aesthetical appeal via Raga and Tala in 


instrumental Music. 


Aesthetics is related to perception by the senses, generally relating to 
possessing or pretending to, a sense of beauty, artistic or affecting to be artistic. 


(20" century Chamber’s Dictionary) 


The term “aesthetics” is to be taken to include all studies of the arts and 
related types of experience from philosophical, scientific or other theoretical 
standpoints including those of psychology, sociology, anthropology, cultural 
history, art criticism and education. The term “the arts” shall include all branches 


of art, both of fine art and of practical arts.” 


Music appeared at the early stages of social development when its role 
was primarily utilitarian; a tune was suggested by the rhythm of work more 


productive, so rhythm united people in a single process. Music consolidates and 


? Journal of Aesthetics and Art criticism 
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develops the function of sound communication through human speech. At first 
Music developed in close association with literature. A poetic work was intoned 
with melody, it was sung. Music formed a similar synthesis with dance. Music 
also includes onomatopoeia and representational elements, but neither of it is 
inherent feature. The Musical image lacks the visual impact of painting and the 
concrete sense of the world. It does not convey precise concepts nor does it create 
visually tangible pictures or pictures or recount events. Music not so much 
portrays the world of objects as reflects human feelings and thought. And 
thoughts become international in order to be expressible in sound. Music is 
inherently dynamic. It consists not only of a special kind of sound but also of the 
movement of these sounds, their flow in time expressing the whole gamut of 
human emotions. It is “the poetry of sound”. Music expresses the essential 
process of life through its sound images. Music, being the most complex type of 
art whose images do not have a pronounced representational function, provides 
the basis for intuitivist aesthetic conceptions. The key elements and expressive 
means of the Musical idiom are the melodic intonation structure, composition, 
harmony, Orchestration, rhythm, timber and dynamics. Aesthetics of Music in 
India like the total aesthetical thought is embedded in the philosophical and 
spiritual traditions, against the background of the Vedanta and the Upanishad 
philosophy. For — instance, Nada- Brahma- Vada or philosophy of Music was 
supreme conceived. The primordial being or the ultimate reality which is 
recognized as the Absolute is called the Brahman. At the highest level of human 
experience, this absolute or the Brahman is self-revealed as Sat or Asti (pure 
existence or being), Chit or Bhati (pure consciousness) and Ananda or Priyam 
(pure bliss). For that cardinal substance of the Absolute which is the cause of 
Ananda, the Upanishads use the word, rasa. It is the attainment of rasa that leads 
to blissfulness. Thus, the rasa is considered the root cause of the supreme bliss or 
ananda and as such rasa is the core-(essence) of as the source, sustainer and 


repose of all creation. In all manifestation of creativity the cause is the ananda, the 
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creation is ananda and the resultant bliss is also ananda. In fact our thinkers 
believe that the Divine is the greatest artist and the entire universe is His art 
creation. The supreme Lord having painted the world-picture with His own-self as 
canvas and His own-self as brush, Himself looks upon it with the delight of an 
artist as if to assess it objectively and exclaims: “Oh! How beautifully and 
delightfully has it come out.” This idea symbolizes with clarity and lucidity the 
entire process of art creation and its appreciation, its essence being supreme 
delight. From the divine level it descends to the level of human creativity. It is as 
a reflection of the divine luminosity that the human creativity manifests itself and 
shines forth; essentially par taking the nature of the divine, although in an 
extremely limited measure. It is in this sense that the human creative and artistic 
faculty or the pratibha responsible for the creation of art is described in the Shaiva 
traditions without philosophical postulates accepting the rasa as the core essence 
of ananda the crowning aspect of the Brahman. The rasa and the ananda become 


the central point of Indian Aesthetical traditions.” 


Rasa, Raga and Tala in the form of Aesthetical Appeal 


Concept of Rasa 


The basic concept in Indian Aesthetics is Rasa. A remarkable feature of 
the Indian aesthetic theory is the basic importance attached to the analysis of the 
interaction of performer and audience. It is fact that beauty of a composition 
(whether it is vocal or instrumental) is only seen unless there is an audience which 
can grasp its beauty. The listeners should be sensitive, or devotee to Music, can 
also be called as Rasika who able to enjoy or feel rasa. There is a wide range of 
writings on the subject of Rasa in Sanskrit, Hindi, and English and in many other 


languages. The term Rasa has many shades of meaning, Bharta, however, seems 


> Music Aesthetics, p-10 -11, by Dr. Manorma Sharma 
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to be the first who used to denote aesthetic pleasure or thrill invariably 


accompanied with joy that the audience experience. 


Famous Rasa-Sutra of Bharata has been interpreted in different ways by 
later writers in the light of philosophies they believe in, such as view of Bhatta 
Lollata, Shankuka, Bhatta Nayaka, Abhinavgupta, Ananda Vardhana etc. All of 
these philosophers must had experiences first regarding Rasanubhuti or you may 
say Aesthetical Experiences and then experiments in the form of application of 


these experiences. 


Rasa refers to the precise emotional state that any artistic enterprise draws 
out, communicates, or imitates. A Musician maximizes the possibility of 
obtaining the target emotional response from his audiences through any Raga. The 
tradition has understood a correspondence between a Raga (a melodic structure) 


and its rasa (emotional content) based on experience and general acceptance. 


The experience also suggests that each Raga has the highest probability of 
eliciting the candidate emotional response during the certain hours of the 
day/night or during certain seasons of the year. Thus has evolved a performing 
tradition, which assumes, broadly, a three-way correspondence between melodic 
patterns (Raga), emotional states (rasas) and environmental and climatic 


variables. 


Music scholars have done various researches to relate Music with a 
different subject physiology. There are a lot of hypothesis regarding the subject, 
like the hypothesis is that our bodily and emotional states respond constantly to 
changes in the quality of sunlight, and climatic factors such as humidity and 
temperature. If this proposition has any merit, it is reasonable that there should 
also be specific environmental conditions most conducive to different categories 
of emotional experience. Our performing tradition has attempted to stabilize its 


understanding of these probabilities with the benefit of centuries of trial and error. 
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This configuration of ideas came closer to “scientific” respectability in the 
first quarter of the twentieth century, when the pioneering Musicologist, 
V.N.Bhatkhande observed a relationship between Raga scales and their time- 
specific prescriptions. Since then, other scholars and Musicians have identified 
additional patterns, which provide some support for the time-theory of Ragas as 


an evolved parameter in the classification matrix. 


The theory, as understood so far, falls short of being a comprehensive and 
fully organized system of relationships. Some psychometric experiments have 
been conducted to verify the association of melodic patterns with timeslots in the 
audience mind. The results are, so far, tentative in their affirmation. It is 
impossible to predict whether a more ambitious enquiry will ever be attempted, or 


will even be conclusive.* 


Concept of Raga with Aesthetic Elements 


Raga is a unique feature of Hindustani Music. The definition given by Pt. 
Sarangdeva in Sangeet Ratnakara covers both the structural as well as aesthetic 


aspect: 


“Yoyam Dhwanivisheshastu Swarnanvibhushiteh :! 


Ranjko Janchittanam Sa Rag : Kathito Budhaiyee”:!! 


A peculiar arrangement or organization of Musical sound adorned with 
Musical notes and their varied movements and having the quality of delighting the 
heart of men is called Raga. This charm of enchanting quality is the aesthetic 
element in the concept of Raga. The aesthetical elements have been dealt with 


comprehensively and brilliantly by the Indian Musicologists. 


“ Hindustani Music Today, Deepak S.Raja, with a Foreword by Arvind Parikh, p. 12 
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In this process of free elaboration of Raga, Alapti is the central feature and 
the soul; of Musical expressiveness, bringing out its ethos and aesthetical beauty. 
Endowed and enriched with Varnas and Alankaras, which is beautified and 
variegated with gamakas and sthayas and is full of expressiveness of charming 


shades and placements of Musical sounds. 


Varna literally means colour, caste or syllable. In the context of Music the 
word is used in the sense of a particular manner and order in which svaras are 
applied. In the context of Hindustani Music, Varna includes all the possible 
movements of Music which explain the Raga. There are four kinds of Varna 


namely-Sthayi, Arohi, Avrohi and Sanchari. 


Alankar literally means ornamentation. In Music this stood for various 
types of tonal embellishments. According to Sarangdeva, a specific arrangement 


of tone patterns is called Alankar. 


Gamaka is defined as- 
“Swarasya Kampo Gamakah: Shrotytrachittsukhaveh”:! 


The word Gamaka is derived from the root Gam to go or to move. 
Sarangdeva has defined Gamaka as the oscillation or shaking of a note which 
pleases the listener is called Gamaka, Gamaka is a collective term for various 
melodic graces though they are all alike required to be pleasing. According to Shri 
S.N.Ratanjankar, the term ‘gamaka’ is in modern Hindustani Music, applied only 
to sort of forceful accent on a note or a passage of Raga containing a number of 


notes” 


The varieties of Gamaka are innumerable. Sarangdeva has told fifteen 


types of Gamaks in Sangeet Ratnakara i.e. Tiripa, Sphurita, Kampita, Lina, 


© §.N.Ratanjankar-‘Gamakas in Hindustani Music’- Journal of the Madras Music Academy, Vol. 
XXXI, p. 100 
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Andolita, Vali, Tribhinna, Khrula, Ahata, Ullasita, Plavita, Gumphita, Mudrita, 


Namita, and Misrita.° 


Some varieties of Gamaka are un-doubtfully in practice even today 
although the term used for these have changed to some extent. The word itself 
today understood in a restricted sense, i.e. as merely a heavy shakes of notes. 
Thus, as we all know, the phrase “Gamak ki tana” is used only for a powerful 


pattern, executed with a heavy oscillation and aspirate of notes. 


A number of technical terms referring respectively to the various graces of 
Music are used by the Hindustani Musicians. They are Meend, Khatka, Zamzama, 


Soonth, Murki, Gitkidi, Bahlava, Dharan, Muran, Laga, Dant, Lagava and Tana. 


A few terms are especially in instrumental Music, such as: Ghaseet, 


Kritan, Thonk, Jhala, Ladi and Lad Guthava’” 


Gamak is a shake or oscillation of a note which is pleasing to the listener 
is. Another aesthetically significant, wider and also subtler aspect of the concept 
of Gamaka is the statement that the process in which a note moving away from 
the complexion of its original location, moves towards and reaches the 
complexion or shade of another Shruti is called Gamaka. However, the 
culmination and the fulfillment of the purpose and of Alapti as the unfolding and 
elaboration of a Raga is Sthaya. Sthaya gets associated with the idea of stability, 
constancy, getting established and so on. Sthaya also means a receptacle. With 
these imports together with its technical import the term Sthaya emerges as the 
core essence of Raga, as a melodic entity as an organic structure with an 


individuality and ethos. Indeed, Sthaya becomes the very life-breath of the 


° Sangeet Ratnakar, Vol,II, Ch. Il, p.169 
ne 
Ibid 
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unfolding and enlivening process of Raga manifestation. It covers both, logical as 


well as the aesthetically communicative ingredients of Raga.® 


The aesthetics of Raga is closely associated with the Time Theory of 
Ragas. From ancient days Ragas have been classified into Day-Time Ragas and 
Night-Time Ragas, and not only that, Ragas have been classified according to the 
different hours of day and night. These dictums are not merely convections. This 
is an aesthetic problem. When science suggests that there is no casual nexus 
between the Sunrise and the Raga Bhairav, or between the Sunset and Raga Purbi, 
our mind revolts. But a sensitive mind will find a sense of awakening in Raga 


Bhairav and a sense of submissive retirement in Raga Purbi. 


Likewise, Raga Darbari suggests dazzling approach by using komal 
gandhar, komal nishad and dhaivat in a different manner. A well versed executant 
cannot fail to suggest this and a well informed sensitive listener can easily derive 


the ethos. Therein has the proper aesthetics of Raga Darbari. 


Another important discussion is about seasonal Ragas. Raga Megh and 
Malhar are the melodies of our rainy season. That does not mean that these Ragas 
should represent the sound of thunder storm, rainfall or the cry of frogs. Gross 
representation is not function of our Ragas and raginis. But a lover of these 
melodies can easily understand that these are essentially associated with the rainy 
season. Yet there is a difference between the atmosphere of Raga Megha and that 
of Raga Malhar. While, Raga-Mega creates the atmosphere of sonic gravity of the 
rainy season, Raga-Malhar is more closely associated with the un-restful 
atmosphere of torrential rains.. Pure gold is precious but of no use. It requires 
combination of other metals for making ornaments. Similarly, Musical motion is 


assuredly accompanied by aesthetic emotion. 


* Significance of compositional forms in Hindustani Classical Music, Dr. Manjushree Tyagi, p.94 
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An essential quality of a Raga is that every time it is played or sung it 
makes a new effect of attention. This attention renewed each time, discovers new 
words within the known world and opens windows to the sun. Raga’s possibilities 


are infinite and yet it always remains unfinished. 


Concept of Tala 


It is true that Music is commonly regarded as ‘an art form consisting of 
sequences of sounds in time, especially tones of definite pitch organized 


melodically, harmonically, rhythmically and according to tone colour® 


Here, the word rhythmically refers to Rhythm or Tala. The formal relations 
without whom Music cannot exist are first of all rhythmic. A single sound can be 
Musical, but it cannot be [the art of] Music; and for a succession of sounds to be 
heard as Music, they must be connected by a perceptible temporal pattern of 
duration and stress-in other words, by a rhythmic form” The aesthetic aspect of 
Tala in Hindustani Music is very dynamic. Raga has its aesthetic emotion. When 
set to Tala, that emotion gets its measured and regulated motion. There are 
various Talas, such as of equal beats, of uneven complex beats and divisions, of 
spontaneous structure, etc. each Tala again, can have different tempos or laya, 
such as extra slow (Ati Vilambit), slow (Vilambit), moderate (Madhya), fast 
(Drut) and too fast (ati drut). Hindustani Musical sensitivity differently responds 
to these varieties of rhythm rotations. In various songs (compositions) the rhythm 
or Tala is intrinsic or inherent. Even without percussive accompaniment the Tala 
is felt. Therein lies the application of percussive strokes, be it by Pakhawaj or 
Tabla, the Tala becomes prominent. It takes its individual entity and identity. Solo 
Tabla or Pakhawaj has become very much popular item of present day concerts. 
Delicate patterns, intricate divisions, complicated movements and all such fineries 


come into existence through this independent status of the art of Tala, played in 


* Collins English Dictionary, Collins, London and Glasgow, 1980 Reprint, p.970 
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Pakhawaj, Tabla etc. the role of Music becomes secondary then. Only a little 


piece holds the laya or tempo.'° 


Talas played on Tabla or other percussion instruments like Pakhawaj etc., 


are able to produce many rasas. The table below gives an overview regarding: 


Rasa Tala Tempo 

Shringar Three, seven and eight beats Talas | Slow, soft and delicate 
such as Dadra, Rupak, Keharwa and | speed 
TeenTala 

Karuna Seven beats Talas such as Rupak, | Slow and sad 
Tivra 

Veer Ten, twelve and fourteen beats Talas | Fast tempo with brave 
like SulTala, ChauTala and Ada | austere and graceful 
Chautal 

Bhayanak Twelve and fourteen beats Talas like | Medium tempo having 
Chautal, Dhamar fear and dreadful 

Hasya Four or five beats Tala such as ancient | Uneven and maddening 
EkTala, ChakraTalaand Kehrawa fast 

Raudra Twelve and fourteen beats Tala like | Very fast and_ high 


'© Hindustani Music and Aesthetics Today, p. 107, S.K.Saxena 
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Rasa Tala Tempo 


Chautal and Dhamar velocity 

Vibhatsa Any Tala of uneven divisions and | Unbalanced and uneven 
beats 

Adbhta Eleven, fifteen and sixteen beats Talas | Uncontrolled and 


like Kumbha, Gaj-Jhampa and Teental | astonishing 


Shanta Twelve and fourteen beats Talas such | Even. Balanced and 


as EkTala and Jhumra peaceful 


Table 4.1: Relationship of Rasa, Tala and Tempo 


Experimentation in Performing Aspect 


The present trend and prospect of experimentation in performing aspect of 
Hindustani Classical Instrumental Music is very encouraging and bright in every 
respect. Experimentation in Hindustani Instrumental Music in reference to 


performing aspect can be seen in the emergence of Orchestra and Fusion Music. 


Orchestra 


The term Orchestra has been derived from the Greek term Orcheomai 
meaning 'Dance’. In ancient Greek theatres, it stood for the space, allotted to the 
chorus of dancers. In modern theatres, the part of the building assigned to the 
instrumentalists; and in the modern concert rooms, the place occupied by the 
instrumental & vocal performers. Orchestra is the general name for an ensemble 


of instruments and players of several different kinds under the direction of a 
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single leader or conductor. It is distinguished from the chamber-ensemble by the 
variety of its constituents and by the fact that is same parts more than a single 


player is usually included. 


Orchestra is known as "Vadya-Vrinda" in Indian Instrumental Music. In 
other word we can say- "Vadya-Vrinda" is the noun given to the ensemble of 
instruments playing Music collectively in an "India form’. The word 'Vadya- 


Vrinda' consists of two words- Vadya and Vrinda. 


Vadya is made up of a dhatu vad which means ‘to speak’ and vadan means 
‘to make it speak’! 'Vrind' means 'collection' (Samuha). Hence the word Vadya- 
Vrinda means the collective playing of Musical instruments. In general, it means 
that the different kinds of Musical instruments are given to play different parts of 


a Musical composition. 


Since ancient times, Music is known as a strong medium to express the 
human emotions. Different types of sounds express different emotion and Musical 
instruments were originated to create these different sounds. The group of 
instruments sounded together creates liveliness and gives a meaning to the whole 
Musical expression. The experiments to assimilate different instruments together 
started centuries back. In Indian Music, reference to Vadya-Vrinda is available in 
ancient literature. In India, it existed for religious and socio-cultural purposes. 
Also, Vadya-Vrinda used to accompany the dances prevalent during those times. 
There are same pictorial as well as literary evidences which tell us about the 
instrumental ensembles. Hence, it is a misconception that the concept of Vadya- 


Vrinda has come from the west. 


References: 


1. The root of Orchestra's birth is the pre-historic "Devalaya-Sangeet". In the 


"‘Devalaya-Sangeet', people were used to play Dhol, Shankha or conch, 
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Ghanta, Ghanti, Damru, Thali, Manjira, Jhanjh, Veena, Mridanaga, Muraj, 
Nagara, Shehna, and Ghariyal etc. named various Musical instruments in a 
proper tempo. Later on with the addition of Natya-Sangita & Nritya-Natika 
(drama), the Orchestra Music got develop day by day. 


Bharata has introduced Orchestra as 'Kutup' in the Aatodya Prakrana in 
Natyashastra literature. He also mentioned that Orchestra was in used during 
the time of festivals, wars, ritual celebrations etc. The director of Orchestra 
was known as 'Lisjotava’ who was will experienced in playing Musical 
instrument as well as knowledge in use of Musical instruments. Besides 


kutupas, we find mention of different religious, royal and domestic. 


Orchestra was known as "Turya" in Padini period & the Musicians who wish 


to join the "Turya' were called "Turyanga’. 


Bharata has divided kutup (Orchestra) in three different geners i.e. Tata- 


kutup, Avnaddha-kutup & Natya-Kutup. 


Orchestra was known as 'Navbat' in Mughal period. Later on Orchestra was 


called 'Vadya-Bhand’. 


We find references in the Vedic literature that lute (Veena) and drum 
(Puskara) and other Musical instruments were known as Musical concerts or 


simple Orchestras". 


The sculptures of early eras supply palpable evidences of group recital of 
Musical instruments (Vrinda Vadana) and group singing or chorus as 


prescribed in ancient India’. 


We can find a lot of evidence in Ajanta Caves (2nd-7th Century A.D.), 
Barhut Stupa (2nd Century), Bagh caves (4th-6th Century A.D.), grills temple 


"A Historical Study of India Music by Swami Prjananada, p. 89, Munshiram Manhorala 
Publications Pvt. Ltd. 
" Tbid p.90 
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10. 


11. 


of kapileswara (6th-7th century AD) at Bhubaneswar, Parmeshwara temple 
(6th-7th Century AD) prescribed dramatic stages, dancing postures, a band of 
players of Musical instruments as if engaged in keeping rhythms of dance. 
Usually the Orchestra or Musical concert consisted of some harp-shaped lutes 


(veenas), drums (pushkaras) and cymbals. 


In different inscriptions, especially of the Mogadhian and Mourya -Seythian 
periods, we find references of group-dance, group-singing, concert and 


Orchestra. 


The Orchestra- party and the dance motive of a dancing girl (nats) as depicted 
in the Pawaya at Gwalior of the 11th Century AD, is also very significant in 
this context. The Orchestra as depicted here, consists of a Sarod like Veena, 


Flutes, Drums and Cymbals. 


Sarangdeva has given an elaborate description of Kutupa (Orchestra) in 
Prakirna Chapter (vide III). According to him Vrinda was known as Kutup 
and was really the natya kutupa and only used in dramatic performances. The 


drum, Puskara was the principal Musical instrument in the Orchestra. 
"Kutupa travanaadhosya mukhyo mardange Kastatah" 


He has also given the names of drums e.g. Panava, dardura, dhakka, 


mandidhakha, dakkuli, Pataha, Karata etc. were used in the Kutupa. 


He has elaborated the Natyakutupa i.e. combination of Musical instrument. 
This Kutupa was dived into three classes according to their qualities. These 


categories were Uttama, Madhyama and Adhama. 


Simhabupala has employed the term Vrinda and Sanchita or Samighata to 


mean ‘collection’. 


Buddhism and Jainism had attained great progress which facilitated adequate 


development in progress of Music. In this period the tradition of collective 
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instrumentation was at its peak. Orchestra was referred to as 'Torya’. In 
collective instrumentation Mridang, Veena, Dundubhi and Dhap were used. 
‘Nanditoor' includes performance of p-Musical instruments together. In a 
fiction captioned as 'Pitra-Putra Samagame'’ it is stated that on the birth of 


Lord Budh, an Orchestra of as many as 500 Musical instruments was used. 


12. The prevalence of Orchestra during Mughal period has been described as 
"Naubat' (literally nine performers in an old institution of Indian Music). They 
used to sit in the balconies over the getaway of cities, palaces, mansions, or in 
other special place and perform at scheduled hours of the day & night. The 
place where they used to sit and perform is called the Naubat Khana.’ Nine 
performers of Naubat includes 2 shehnai player, 2 drummer (Nakkarchis), 1 
bell ringer (Jhanj), 1 karnai player, 1 drum-beater (Damama), 1 baridar 
(Attendant to Warm the drums and fills the hukas for the party) and 1 


Jamadar (conductor and leader of the band). 


13. "Roshan Chouki" band was played on the festive occasions would proceed 
the bridegroom in a marriage procession or would go in advance of a noble 
man" cartage. This band comprised of two UNs players'“, one drummer who 
would beat on the champ, and one bell-ringer who would shake the Jhun- 


Jhuna in rhythm. 


14. In the British period, Orchestra was needed for the publicity and extension of 
Drama. Drama companies were organized and the shape of Orchestration 
became clearly available. In this period, number of Western instruments were 
more in Orchestra e.g. clarinet, trumpet, Violin which were used in 
combination with Indian Instruments. Some Indian kings and Nawabs tried to 
understand and feel foreign Music. Some of them invited Indian Musicians to 


organize Indian Orchestra. For settlement of an independent system of 


'S The story of Indian and its instruments, Ethel Rosenthul. 
'* The archieve is now with the 'Delhi Symphony Society' which has come to it as a donation. 
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Orchestra, the Nawabs of Rampur, Maharaja of Maihar and Maharaja of 
Barod were prominent. Khetra Mohan and Habbu Dutt first organized 
Orchestral group late in the 19th century. But that melody prominent system 
of Orchestra at best is simple amateurish group. With the new change, the 
Vadya-Vrinda (Orchestra) was influenced by addition of some Western 
Music instruments in Orchestra like - Clarinet, Harmonium Trumpet, and 
Violin etc and as a result the compositions became more independent of 
Ragas and the Western harmony was also being used. In Bengal the 
experiment on the new system of Orchestration were carried out about 100 
years before. The first independent performance of Vadya-Vrinda is known 
to have taken place in Bengal, which was lead by E.M. Goswami in 1959, 


who was assisted by SM Tagore and Jatinder Mohan. 


Role of legends in Orchestra 


1. 


Main person behind establishing independent Vadya-Vrinda among masses 
were Nawab Rampur Maihar, Maharaja Baroda and Nawab Bahadur Ali 


Khan and Raja Hussain Khan. 


The pioneer efforts were made by Ustad Allaudin Khan. He tried to enrich 
and broaden contemporary Music by joining some Western instruments and 
worked upon the clarinet and the Violin in Calcutta Vadya-Vrinda. Also he 
had the opportunity of taking tenor of Western from the famous Vadya- 
Vrinda composer Habitat and the Band Master Lobo. He himself had the 
opportunity to perform independently 'Vadya-Vrinda' or Orchestra in synch 
with his emotions. Apart from the Classical compositions, he also used the 
folk-tunes for his compositions. This Vadya-Vrinda was known as "Maihar- 
Band" The first public performance of this band was in 1924 at Kesar Bagh, 


Lucknow. After this memorable performance, he performed successfully at 
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various other cities such as Allahabad, Calcutta, Benaras, Rampur, Ayodhya, 
Rajgarh, Delhi etc. Though his Vadya-Vrinda was influenced by the Western 


Orchestra, he exhibited a unique style by using melody. 


"Ustad Allaudin Khan incorporated the violon and cello into his ensemble 
along with a contraption. He named Naltarang, made by gun barrels. He also 
introduced a Banjo Sitar which too, together with Sitar, Harmonium, sarod 


and Violin, produced some lively Music. 


Some of the Orchestral compositions of Maihar Band were based upon Raag 


Tilak Kamod, Bihag, Chhayanat and Hindol. 


An another famous band was the Baroda Vadya-Vrinda. One of the famous 
performances by this band was given in third all India Music Conference held 


in Benaras 1919. The instruments included were: flutes, Sitars, Surbehar. 


Mastero Uday Shankar was not satisfied with the Indian Music played by 
Western Orchestra. He realized the urge for Indian Musical Instrument to 
convey authenticity and rhythmic variation to his dancing. He also formed his 
own Orchestra with the help of Ustad Allaudin Khan brother Ravi Shankar, 
Vishnu Dass Shirali, Lalmani Mishra and the talented Musicians which 


conveyed the emotion Indian dance part. 


One of the disciples of Ustad Allaudin Khan named Timir Baran did 
significant experiments in Indian Orchestra. He studied a lot of compositions 
of Ustad Allaudin, as a result of which he acquired the proficiency in playing 
and compassing Orchestra the extended & presented the Maihar Bands 
proficiency in Orchestra and introduced a new Orchestra so Uday Shankar 
appointed him as a director of the Ballet Music group. He directed famous 
work of Legend Ravindranath Tagore's Hungry Stone, Megh Malhar of 
Bibhooti Bhushan, Peace symphony, Alladin and his wonderful lamp, 
blackout in the Middle East, Aprajita, Lalita Gouri, Shishutrih Man Bhajan 
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6. 


etc. as well as he conducted the best dance dramas like Indira Gandharv, 


Marvari Dulhan. 


Another 'Nizam Symphony Orchestra’ came to known in the period 1940-48. 
It was introduced by the Nizam of Hyderabad. Nizam symphony Orchestra 
has a permanent German conductor. Though the state rulers of Mysore, 
Darbhanga, Patiala and Kapurthala also conducted symphony Orchestras yet 
Nizam's Orchestra was the best Musical group and the envy of all princely 
states. The main significance of this Orchestra was that it hired foreigners as 
an expression of superiority. Nizam’s Orchestra included known foreign 
Musicians of their time and its Music represented all the important works 


prevalent at that time. 


Pt. Ravi Shankar brought Indian Orchestral Music to the concert platform by 
successfully founding the 'National Orchestra’ of All India Radio in Feb. 
1949. Subsequently he composed and conducted Music for it. According to 
him, Indian Music has never been static and it has always enriched itself by 
new experiments. His Orchestration's main significance was that it did not 
corrupt the set traditional styles of Indian Music but only added to the rich 
variety of our arts. Pt. Ravi Shankar emphasized that the spirit of Indian 
Music should be maintained. He said that while using Indian Ragas in 
Orchestra, the composer must have complete knowledge of the Musical 
tradition and should be able to draw the mood of Raga. He employed Sitar, 
Veena, Sarod, Sarangi, Vichitra Veena, Bansuri, Jaltrang, Tabla, Dholak, 


Drum, Jhanj and few other instruments in his Orchestra. 


Different kinds of Orchestras were composed by Pt. Ravi Shankar i.e. pure 
Classical, semi Classical, folk styled. Pt. Ravi Shankar also performed with 
Zubin Mehta, the famous Western composer, in many Indian festivals. He 
also played with Japanese Musicians in 'East Creates East’. In 1958 a famous 


composition, 'Melody and Rhythm' was conducted by Pt. Ravi Shankar in 
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Triveni Kala Sangam which presented India Music Panorama. This program 


was heard by Pt. Nehru and well appreciated by him. 


8. Attempts have been made by Ustad Ali Akbar Khan, Pannalal Gosh, T.K. 
Jayaram Ayyer, P. Sambammorthy, Emani Senkara Sastri, Anil Biswas, D. 


Amel, Vijay Raghav Rao, Raghunath Seth etc. 


9. Some other significant effects have been made on Indian Orchestra by some 
Western artists e.g. Waiter Coffman conducted dexterous experiments in 
Indian Orchestra from AIR Bombay. He conducted his compositions by 
containing one Raga and that Raga as a basis concept for all the movements. 
He used both Indian and Western instruments. In another Orchestra he also 
used nine Ragas for a basic composition. So we can say that he composed the 
Orchestra in such different way that we can easily find the different varieties 


in his various Orchestral compositions. 
Characteristics of Orchestra 


Indian Classical Music is based on the Ragas ("colors"), which are scales 
and melodies that provide the foundation for a performance. Unlike Western 
Classical Music, that is deterministic, Indian Classical Music allows for a much 
greater degree of "personalization" of the performance, almost to the level of jazz- 
like improvisation. Thus, each performance of a Raga is different. The goal of the 
Raga is to create a trance state, to broadcast a mood of ecstasy. The main 
difference with Western Classical Music is that the Indian Ragas are not 
"composed" by a composer, but were created via a lengthy evolutionary process 
over the centuries. Thus they do not represent mind of the composer but a 
universal idea of the world. They transmit not personal but impersonal emotion. 
Another difference is that Indian Music is monadic, not polyphonic. Hindustani 
(North Indian) Ragas are assigned to specific times of the day (or night) and to 


specific seasons. Many Ragas share the same scale, and many Ragas share the 
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same melodic theme. There are thousands of Ragas, but six are considered 
fundamental: Bhairav, Malkauns, Hindol, Deepak, Megh and Shree. A Raga is not 
necessarily instrumental, and, if vocal, it is not necessarily accompanied. But 
when it is accompanied by percussion (such as Tablas), the rhythm is often rather 
intricate because it is constructed from a combination of fundamental rhythmic 
patterns (or Talas). In Orchestral compositions, it is very difficult to maintain the 
basic character of Indian Music which is mainly based on experimentation. 
Awasthy wrote, “An Orchestral composition normally meant an ensemble of a 
number of instruments playing in unisons.” Similar views are of S.P.Jain, the 
writer of the “Art of Broadcasting”. According to him, “The Orchestra does not 
offer any room for individual improvisation. It calls for absolute team spirit and 
discipline. The selection of an instrument or a group of instruments is to be made 
judiciously. In an Indian Orchestra, the use of stringed bowed instruments is quite 
prominent, perhaps because it lends a kind of melodic fullness in the Orchestral 


piece and it is the mainstay of an Orchestra.” 


People who eagerly want for new invention in the Music, whether he is a 
layman or a master in the art, whether belonging to the younger generation, who 
will immediately accept any change or elderly people who will slowly but surely 
welcome any new change, whether it is village folk or city dweller, whether 
residing in the East, West, North or South of the world, everybody will like the 
new experiments as it attracts everybody and _as artists in difficult fields will 
show their talents in their respective instruments and it gives an opportunity to the 
people to know about the performance of the other instruments which they have 
not hitherto come into contact with. Thus, one should know the main 
characteristics explained here as features and techniques of experimentation for 


inventing experimental Music: 
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Features of Orchestra 


1. 


Raga and Melody 


Indian Orchestra are generally based on Raga, it may be one Raga or mixed 
with another too. Raga is an artistic and pleasing combination of notes and 
not a mere melody. The very soul of all Indian Music can be said to be Raga 
which creates passion. While melody is natural flow, Indian Music is 
generally melodic. A succession of single Musical sound, the factors which 
determines the character and effect of a melody are its mode, its rhythm and 
its design in relation to pitch which may for convenience be referred to as its 
contour. In some Musical compositions melody is combined with harmony. A 
melody performed by the Orchestra, and the signers, separately or in Unison 
is enriched by infinite rhythmic and harmonic patterns. In Orchestral works a 
melody is usually introduced by one instrument while the remainder of the 
orchestral composition undergoes many changes both in pitch and tempo. In 
India generally conjunct melodies are used. Indian melodies have a fixed 


meaning to each note. 
Poly Phony 


In Indian Orchestra, Poly Phony is reflected at times. Polyphony is a case of 
plural melody having an independent interest. In polyphonic music, the note 
heard at any one single moment need not necessarily relate as the notes of a 
chord. It is interesting to observe that the listener can never hear all the 
melodic lines at once as separate lines. The separate lines must differ enough 
to be clearly distinguishable, and at the same time blend enough to be 
accepted side by side. To differ rhythmically they may contract in note values 
and perhaps even in meter. To differ in phrasing they must divide into 
phrases of varying lengths that overlap rather than coincide. To differ in 


timber the lines may be performed by instruments or voices of contrasting 
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tone colours. And to differ in range the lines may, of course, be written in 
different registers of the pitch compass. The force of dissonance in 


polyphonic is often enhanced by the ornaments. 


Thus, we can say that polyphonic words they very important factor in 


formation of an Indian Orchestra. 
3. Rhythm 


Rhythm is also major component of Orchestra. It has a very important role in 
the formation of Orchestra. It is a wide subject which demands an elaborate 
exposition. But in brief, we may say that, through a logical and systematic 


method, Rhythm is the main object of Indian Tala. 


Tala is derived from the combination of the syllables 'Ta' and ‘La’ from 
Tandava, the cosmic dance of Siva and La from Lasya, the dance of Parvati, 


(Siva's feminine counterpart)’”. 
4. Musical Notation 


It is a visual record of heard or imagined sound. It also functions as visual 
instruction for performance of Music. It generally implies written or printed 
form. It is used for memory or as a communication function. It should 
communicate with the best possible oral tradition. It serves as a means of 


preserving Music over long periods of time. 


It is difficult to assemble all the basic elements of Musical sound (such as 
pitch, interval or distance between notes, location on scale, duration 
containing Rhythm, meter, tempo, Timber, Volume etc.) in a notation. Thus 


many use single pattern with melody and use rhythm with several patterns. 


'’ Music Memory, Ravi Shankar and Penelope Estavrook, p.5. 
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In brief Pt. Bhatkhande’s swarlipi has been popular and has been mostly 
adopted in North Indian Music and Pt. Vishna Digambar Paluskar's swarlipi 


has been adopted in South Indian Music. 
Score Reading 


Score reading is the facility for alternating the essential feature of the melodic 
and Harmonic structure in Orchestral score. In Indian Music the score scheme 
is applied for some Orchestral works these days. Indian score is depicted 
through notation in divisional manner because it is difficult for Indian Music 
to appear on staff with so many delicate embellishment and complex time 


patterns. 
Arrangement 


Arrangement is the adaption of a composition for instruments other than 
those for which it was originally written. In Indian Orchestral context, this 
word has been used for properly systemized form of instruments being used 


in Orchestra to portray required tonal colour. 
Conducting 


Conducting is also an important element for formation of an Orchestra. In 
simple words, we can say that conducting means the direction of a number of 
performers in a unified Musical effort by means of manual and bodily 
motions facial expressions etc. In Indian Orchestra the players generally play 
after so many retrials that they memorise their pieces and play. Sometimes 
conductors are there for time keeping but conductor less Orchestra are also in 


a vogue. Thus, the conducting part is more important in Western Music. 


Orchestration is a manifestation of the increasing wish for group activities 
and participation. That's why the loss of harmony is legitimate. That is the 


reason eastern and Western Music employ harmony in Music form. Indian 
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Music should adopt it as a fusion of same Western element but not give up its 
own melodic technique. Orchestra should develop with the mass appeal to 
denote the tradition of India Music. Music has been a very controversial point 
for a number of years. The connoisseurs of Music, both Indian and Western 
tend to consider all the modern attempts at harmonizing Indian Music at best 
possible level. The lay man has got used to orchestral accompaniment for 


songs and seem to have taken some liking for it. 
Techniques of Orchestra 


Music is the least material of all the fine Arts. It offers infinite freedom to 
the fancy of the artist and it is therefore called the Art of all Arts. But this does 
not mean that the freedom is absolute, for Music must necessarily employ the 
medium of sound for its expression and before being able to discharge its higher 


function as an art, must first obey the laws which make sound Musical. 


To elaborate techniques of Indian Orchestra, I would like to give reference 
of Vishnu Dass Shirali, who introduced Indian Orchestral composition under the 


following categories: 


1. Thematic compositions on the beauty of nature, portraying a story or a poem, 


where one or more simple 'Raga' or melody can be used. 


2. Elaborate compositions in a Raga in a traditional way, in which selection of 
Ragas to be made with a particular idea of using shrutis. This could be of 


non-thematic or abstract motifs in Classical style. 


3. Compositions built entirely on folk-arts to suit the popular demand where 
Classical Music is not employed. These can be of a thematic or non-thematic 


motif. 


4. Compositions of purely rhythmic motif built on drums and _ percussion 


variety. 
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5. Compositions for choral Orchestras with or without instrument can be 
included in the above four categories with thematic or non-thematic motif. 


There can be subjective or abstract emotional or romantic. 


All the elements play an important role in construction the fiber of Indian 
Orchestration. Orchestration of Ragas that is in Classical Music could be possible 
and to a certain extent can be permissible. The instrumental sounds of various 
timbre and tones blended in characteristic combination to produce of variety of 
tone colour. It is possible to have this aspect in Indian Classical instrumental 
Music by forming a sort of counterpoint through superimposition of melodic 
passage with different groups of Musical instruments. In addition to the parent 
melody a number of minor melodies could be placed in the composition as it were 
having all the characteristic of the parent melody which is still possessing a 


distinctly individual quality of their own. 


While forming an Orchestra, the Classical Music should remain intact and 
untouched by any modern external Musical influences. The Orchestration and 
Orchestral Music should be treated as an independent media of expression and to 


grow along without traditional aspect. 


Kama Sastri believed that the initial phrases of Orchestral compositions are 
the most important for its proper and attractive development. The composer 
would run through many ideas in his head and might be so preoccupied for three 


or four days before translating his ideas into sounds. 


An Orchestrator must have some qualities like a good aural imagination, 
practical common sense, clear well ordered style, alert mind for point of interest, 


showmanship and a sense of the drama. 
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Orchestral Experimentations 


Indian government invited many Western Orchestras under different 
cultural exchange programs. It affected the public taste by way of appreciating 
Wester Music's harmony and chord system. The Musicians experimented to give 


Vadya-Vrinda a colorful and non-traditional look. 


For instance, London Symphony Orchestra steps down on the shores of 
India in 1948. The performance was very well appreciated by Pt. Jawaharlal Lal 
Nehru who himself was leading the list of VIP's. The performance was well 
complimented as a seal of acceptability for Western Classical Music in 
Independent India. Delhi Music Society (DMS) was established to promote 
Western Orchestra. Through the establishment of DMS, Western Orchestra was 


promoted as institutional outlook. 


With the break-up of the Patiala Orchestra maintained by the Maharaja of 
Patiala in 1952, an opportunity came to the newly established management of 
Ashoka Hotel in New Delhi to re-assemble this Orchestra with additional inputs 
of talents and thus the Ashoka Hotel Concert Orchestra was created in 1955-56. 
The Prime-mover of this idea was Ms. Daulat Nanawati who was the Head of the 
Department of Western Music in AIR Delhi. She collected the volunteer members 
of this disbanded Patiala Orchestra and selected Musicians from Bombay and also 
recruited some European Musicians, to establish the hotel Orchestra consisting of 
22 members. The Orchestra led by S.N. Gulati was helped by the management of 
Ashok Hotel to go to Holland to be trained in composition and conducting. He 
remained with this Orchestra as its leader and conductor until 1979, when the 
Orchestra was disbanded, because by now public tastes for Music in Delhi were 


becoming populist to AIR.'® 


'© Coutesy: The Hindustan Times, Saturday Magazine, Nov. 26, 1994 
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The Orchestral Music is purely, the idea emerged from the organization 
called All India Radio., although it was a new experiment, the popularity of 
Orchestra and orchestral compositions started growing due to AIR and it also had 
a pioneering contribution as regards exploring new dimensions in this field. 
During the British period in India, in medieval times, many Orchestra bands came 
to the fore under the patronage of kings. But after independence and with the 
abolishment of Raj system, their Orchestras were disbanded. During this period, 
such efforts were made to bring Indian and Western Music closer. Attempts were 
also made by few Indian Musicians to compose Orchestral Music and to 
propagate Orchestra. However, efforts continued till the formation of ‘National 
Orchestra’. Two separate orchestral units were established in the external services 
division of AIR and functional independently under Pt. Ravi Shankar and T.K. 
Jayarama Iyer. The initial steps towards the setting up of an AIR Orchestra go 
back to the year 1949. The Vadya-Vrinda, however, came into existence in 1952, 
with 27 instruments. , In 1952 two separate units were combined and taken over 
by the Delhi Station of AIR. This individual unit was named as "National 
Orchestra or AIR" or "Vadya Vrinda" in which only selected compositions were 
broadcast. Pannalal Ghosh, Emani Shankar Sahstrai, T.K. Jayarama and Ravi 
Shankar had also excellent compositions to their credit. Its Hindustani section was 
under Pt. Ravishanker though later Late Pannalal Ghosh looked after the section. 
Karnataka section was supervised by T.K. Jayaraman Iyer. This was the first real 
step taken by AIR in experimentation in the history of broadcasting Classical 
Music. Its strength varies from about 22 to 28 members according to the 
requirement of composition. Satyadev Pawar has also directed the Vadya-Vrinda 
of AIR for many years in Delhi. Mostly, these compositions were thematic and 
based on Classical style. Every AIR station had an Orchestra of its own, like 
Delhi Radio Orchestra, A.I.R Voice Orchestra and such others. The broadcast 


recitals were based on different Ragas like Hans-Narayani, Alhaiya-Bilawal, 
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Gunkali; Shukla-Bilawal etc. these performances were also included in the special 


audience programmes to popularize Classical Music.’” 


Orchestra to Fusion Music 


The Indian Musicians tried to revive the art of Orchestra. They 
experimented with harmony, chord and Musical instruments. The earlier 
experiments were quite simple. For example, the method for composing was to 
take a Raga, treating it with as much Classical purity as possible. The ensemble 
played the whole alap and jor movements followed by a piece within a Tala- 
framework. There were no counter-points or harmony in these pieces nor did all 
the instruments play together all the time. The effect was altogether new. Slowly 
there came a change in the attitude of the Indian Musicians. They realized that 
Western instruments, Violin and its family could portray Indian Music 
beautifully. They also found that in an Orchestra piece, where a certain bass 
quality is required, the cello and double-bass add richness of tone. After this 
awareness, they started using all the members of Violin family as well as the other 
types of instruments, especially reed instruments. The Indian Musicians also 
influenced the Western world with the traditional Indian Music of model 
character. With both sides appreciating each othesr Music, they tried to insert new 
ideas to create a new concept in Vadya-Vrinda called "Fusion Music". It was not 
only the fusion of Musical instruments but a fusion of different minds. It was a 
Music which originated and developed in line with the desires of people of 
various nativities and civilizations. The fusion of minds between the artists leads 
to the effective fusion of Music which even resulted in the unity of mind between 


the artists and the public. 


Development of Hindustani Classical Music; p.343; Rama Saraf 
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Indian Fusion Music 


Fusion Music is related to the advanced culture of Indian Music. In many 
walks of life, Indian traditions have been cumulative result of the inter- 
relationship between indigenous and new cultures. On account of its long history 
and accessibility, India has proved to be an ideal ground for many cultures to 
strike roots in the land. In each historical period, an interface emerged between 
indigenous Indian culture on the one hand, and one or more new/incoming 
culture(s) on the other. It is easy to understand that in each successive phase the 
indigenous culture that participated in the process tends to include in it the new 
culture(s) of the earlier period. As a consequence, fusion Music has become a 
hold-all term that attempts to accommodate Music-related ventures of all sorts, 
too dissimilar to be considered, together as subsumable members of the same 


category or class. 


The new age music audience has been especially receptive to this trend, 
welcoming the opportunity to extend their pscychological experience beyond 
western Cultural paradigms and immerse themselves in the musical ideas and 
emotions of other works. From pop to classical, Cross-Cultural influences are an 


important aspect of virtually all areas of progressive Contemporary Music’®. 


Alain Danielou'’ said about ICCR in a music conference that “The 
present promiscuity in culture trends to create hybrid, low-standard by-products. 
We have today a sort of universal pie- music, universal pie-painting, universal 
pie-architecture. Yet, we all know national by-products of modern 
communications donot represent any particular culture which will develop in 


centuries to come, but we donot know the future”. 


18 Adhunik Antrashtriyakaran Mein Bhartiya Shastriya Sangeet Ki Bhumika, Neelam Bala 
Mahendru, P. 236. 


' Alain Daniélou (4 October 1907 — 27 January 1994) was a French historian, intellectual, 
musicologist. 
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Characteristics of Indian Fusion Music 


Fusion music is considered as an experiment with music. It does not manifest any 
form of cultural expression. World music as ‘Fusion’ or ‘Cross-Culture Music’ is 
nothing other than a blend of different traditions. This is where we see the really 
ground-breaking role of Music today. This is where musicians move beyond their 
personal historical and cultural limitations and together with other musicians from 
other cultural backgrounds, creates new ways of being together, for themselves as 
well as for the listeners. World music does not mean traditional or folk music. It 
may refer to indigenous classical form of various regions of the world, as to 
modern cutting edge; pop-music styles as well. Succinctly, it can be described as 
local music form out there. World music is, most generally all the music in the 
world. Music from around the world exerts wide cross-cultural influences as 
styles naturally influence one another and in recent years, world music has also 
been marketed as a successful genre in itself. Academic study of world music, as 
well as the musical genres and individual artists with it has been associated, can 
be found in such disciplines as anthropology, folkliristic, performance studies and 


enthomusicology. 


Mark Philips writes in his book ‘GCSE Music’: We are able to listen and analyse 
different styles and flavours of music from every corner of the globe through the 
world-wide web, radio and digitally recorded sounds. It is far easier for us to gain 
an appreciation and an understanding of music from different cultures, where 
composerof one culture have listned music from another culture and have then 
incorporated music from that other culture into their own composite style. This 


multi influenced music is known as fusion music.” 


Fusion Music is a blend of different traditions. It is also known as cross- 


culture Music. This is where we see the really ground-breaking role of Music 


°° Adhunik Antrashtriyakaran Mein Bhartiya Shastriya Sangeet Ki Bhumika, Neelam Bala 
Mahendru, P. 238. 
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today. This is where Musicians move beyond their personal historical and cultural 
limitations and join together with other Musicians from other cultural 
backgrounds, creating new ways of being together for themselves as well as for 
the listener. Fusions have been happening for centuries through the medium of 
travel, as Musicians have moved around the planet. However, 20" century radio 
and recording technologies stimulated an exponential acceleration of the process. 
The new age Music audience has been especially receptive to this trend, 
welcoming the opportunity to extend their psychological experience beyond 
Western cultural paradigms and immerse themselves in the Musical ideas and 
emotions of other worlds. From pop to Classical, cross-cultural influences are an 
important aspect of virtually all areas of progressive contemporary Music.”' The 
main characteristics of fusion genres are variations in tempo, rhythm. Sometimes 
the use of long Musical "journeys" can be divided into smaller parts, each with 


their own dynamics, style and tempo. 


In Indian Music contexts it can be generalized that fusion Music has 
mostly flowed in three main streams: Indo-British, Indo-American, and Indo- 
Caribbean. Other combinations are of course being added to this stream, but the 
three identified above are still the major ones. In this regard, Hariharan and Leslie 
Lewis team up under the name of ‘Colonial Cousins’ is not surprising. Similarly, 
Zakir Hussain’s efforts can easily be identified as Indo-American. In such efforts, 
the inter-cultural aspect is often sought to be emphasised in every possible way. 
An interesting instance is of performers with names such as Malkit Singh (a 
Punjabi folk singer), Stephan Cheshire Cat (a British rap performer), and Bally 
Sagoo (a bhangra remix artiste) representing East-West cultures coming together, 


to present bhangra in fusion category. Depending on the depth and rigor of Music- 


*! Music: Cross-Cultural Perception, Preface, by Praveen Patnaik 
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maker efforts, fusion Music may or may not prove to be a step towards 


confluence Music.” 
Fusion Experimentations 


Fusion is not a very old trend in Indian Music. Fusion trend is said to have 
begun with Ali Akbar Khan's 1955 performance in the United States. Interest in 
Indian Music (until then largely unknown in the west) was triggered by 
Bangladesh-bom sarod player Ali Akbar Khan's 1955 concert in New York. 
Eventually, Western curiosity for Indian Music wed the hippy ethos and (thanks 
mainly to the Byrds' Eight Miles High) "Raga-rock" became a sonic emblem of 
the Sixties. His album Music of India - Moming and Evening Ragas (1955), 
containing two side-long Ragas (the traditional Rag Sindhu Bhairavi and his 
own Rag Pilu Baroowa), was the first Indian Classical recording to appear in the 
West, and the first recording of Ragas. Another disciple of Ali Akbar Khan's 
father Allaudin Khan, Sitar player Ravi Shankar, would become the star of Indian 
Music. He first toured the west in 1956, when he was already a veteran and made 
friends among pop stars (George Harrison of the Beatles became his student in 
1966). Among his historical performances are his masterpiece Raga Jog, 
from Three Ragas (1961), the Raga Rageshri, on Improvisations (1962), and 
the Ragas and Talas (1964), containing the Raga Jogiya and the Raga Madhu 


Kauns. 


It is said that Indian fusion Music came into being with rock and roll 
fusions with Indian Music in the 1960s and 1970s. But it was limited to Europe 
and North America. For some time the stage of Indian fusion Music was taken by 
Pt Ravi Shankar, the Sitar maestro. In the 1960s, Classical Indian Music entered a 
new phase when leading Indian Musicians like Pandit Ravi Shankar and Ustad Ali 
Akbar Khan began to give performances abroad and started teaching instrumental 


Music to Western students. The renowned Indian filmmaker, Satyajit Ray, also 


°° Perspectives on Music: Ideas and Theories, p-74, by: Ashok Da. D. Ranade 
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brought Classical Indian Music to the attention of Westerners through the Music 
scores of some of his early films, which were composed by Ravi Shankar and 
Vilayat Khan. In the course of time collaborations ensued between Indian 
Musicians and Western Musicians and a new kind of experimentation on fusion 
Music began. Pandit Ravi Shankar was one of the earliest Musicians to have 
collaborated with Western Musicians. He joined hands with the renowned 


Violinist Yehudi Menuhin and produced a number of East-West albums. 


Pt. Ravi Shankar experimented new kind of Music so called fusion 
between the East and the West. One such matured concert of fusion was 
conducted by Zubin Mehta in 1989 in which 130 young Musicians took part. In 
the stringed section, the main instruments were Violin, Cello and Double bass 
along with Sitar. Flute, oboe etc. were in wind section and imprecision section 
kettle drums, Drums-sets, drum, Tabla etc. were included. The Orchestra played 
compositions by Beethoven, John straws and Tchaikovsky. Immediately after this 
Ravi Shankar started 'Raga Mala’ on Sitar. Violin, Harp and other stringed 
instruments were used to give counter points. Then there was a dialogue between 
different percussion instruments and Tabla. It was a brilliant composition having 
the fusion of the Indian and the Western Music. Ravi Shankar, also experimented 
by creating a fusion between Hindustani and Carnatic Music. For example, he 
presented "Tala - Kacheri'. The main attraction of Tala-Kacheri was the 'Tala' of 
Carnatic Music system and the ‘Raga’ of Hindustani; Music system. The 
instruments were Mridanga, Ghatam, Ganjira, Tabla, Sitar, Sarod, Shehnai and 


Violin. 


The popularity of Ali Akbar Khan and Ravi Shankar's concerts led to a 
stream of recordings in the Sixties, mostly featuring 20-minute long Ragas: 
several EPs from 1961 to 1964, later collected on Sarod (1969), Traditional Music 
of India(1962),The Soul of Indian Music (1963), Ustad Ali Akbar 
Khan (1964), The Master Musicians of India (1964), Classical Music of 
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India(1964), The Soul of Indian Music (1965), Sarod (1965), Two Ragas for 
Sarod (1967), etc. In 1967, Khan founded the Ali Akbar College of Music in the 
San Francisco Bay Area, to provide education in the Classical Music of North 
India. Among his later performances, there are still impressive ones such as Raga 
Basant Mukhari, off Artistic Sound of Sarod (1985). He remained faithful to his 
roots longer than other Indian performers, eventually experimenting with 
synthesizers on Journey (1991) and with instruments of the Western symphonic 
Orchestra on Garden of Dreams (1994), basically a Raga symphony for a chamber 


Orchestra. 


Pt. Ravi Shankar frequently performed with Tabla player Ustad Alla 
Rakha. In addition to working with Ravi Shankar throughout the 1960s and ‘70s, 
Ustad Alla Rakha collaborated with Sitarist Vilayat Khan and American drummer 
Buddy Rich, with whom he recorded the East-meets-West album Rich A La 
Rakha.” 


Ustad Zakir Hussain(son of Alla Rakha), also a virtuoso of the Tablas, 
came to the USA and went on to star in two of the most progressive projects of 
world-Music, Mickey Hart's Diga Rhythm Band: Diga (and jazz guitarist John 
McLaughlin's Shakti. Hussain's Making Music, featuring Hariprasad Chaurasia on 
bansuri, Jan Garbarek on saxophone and John McLaughlin on guitar, was a 


milestone in jazz-Indian fusion 


Pt. Ravi Shankar began fusing jazz with Indian traditions along with Bud 
Shank, a jazz Musician. Soon the trend was imitated by many popular European 
and American Music exponents. In the year 1965, George Harrison played the 
song, "Norwegian wood" on the Sitar. Another famous Jazz expert, Miles Davis 
recorded and performed with the likes of Khalil Bal Krishna, Bihari Sharma, and 


Badal Roy. Some other prominent Western artists like the Grateful Dead, 


°° Music.com/artist/alla-rakha-p172 
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Incredible String Band, the Rolling Stones, the Move and Traffic soon integrated 


Indian influences and instruments and developed the trend of fusion. 


The Mahavishnu Orchestra of John McLaughlin pursued fusion with great 
integrity and authenticity in the mid-1970s. In the process John joined forces with 
L. Shankar, Zakir Hussain and others. The trend of fusion took over the Indian- 
British artists in the late 1980s, which fused Indian and Western traditions. In the 
new millennium, a new trend of fusing Indian Film and Bhangra Music has started 
in America. Many of the mainstream artists have taken inspiration from 


Bollywood movies and have worked with Indian artists. 


Eventually, Trilok Gurtu, a world class, virtuoso percussionist, the son of 
vocalist Shobha Gurtu, who had already played with Don Cherry and with 
Oregon, traveled to Europe, joining up with trumpeter Don Cherry (father of 
Neneh and Eagle Eye) for two years. In 1988 Trilok Gurtu performed with his 
own group, finally being able to present his compositions on the debut album 
“Usfret” which many Musicians claim as an important influence; young Asian 
Musicians from London like Talvin Singh, Asian Dub Foundation and Nitin 
Sawhney see him as a mentor and so Trilok’s work finds its way onto the 
turntables at dance clubs years later. But back in 1988 Trilok met The 
Mahavishnu Orchestra and its leader, John McLaughlin and for the next four years 


played an integral part in The John McLaughlin Trio. 


Recently, a renowned Indian Tabla maestro Talvin Singh has bagged UK's 
prestigious Technics Mercury Music Prize for his album OK, which represents a 
fusion of Indian Classical Music and contemporary British dance rhythms. Talvin 
has also played with starts like Madonna and Bjork. Talvin has planned two more 
Music albums: Sounds of the Asian Underground and Sounds of the Asian 
Overground. In the vocal Music, the fusion album The Colonial Cousins of 
Hariharan and Lindsey Levie became an instant hit in India and abroad. The 


Music wizard, A.R.Rahman, who had produced an album along with late Nusrat 
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Fateh Ali Khan, came up with an album Ekam Satyam with Late Michael Jackson 
in 1999. In the new millennium, Rahman released another album Bombay 


Dreams, which is a Musical Jugalbandi with Andrew Lloyd Weber. ~“ 


In recent years, Pandit Ravi Shankar has collaborated with the American 
minimalist composer, Philip Glass, on Passages. Ravi Shankar was also present at 
the Music extravaganza known as "Woodstock". Pandit Hari Prasad Chaurasia 
brought out an experimental album called the Eternity, which incorporates many 


Western elements alongside North Indian Classical. 


Debashish Bhattacharya reinvented the Hawaian slide guitar as a Raga 
instrument by adding resonating strings and droning strings and developing the 
lightning-speed three-finger picking technique displayed on recordings such 


as Raga Ahir Bhairav. 


Instrumental masters (Ustad) of other instruments included Bansuri 
(bamboo flute) player Hariprasad Chaurasia, particularly the Rag Ahiv 
Bhairav and the 69-minute performance of hisRag Lalitand Violinist 
Lakshminarayana Subramaniam, devoted to jazz-Indian fusion on Garland 


and Spanish Wave. 


The Grammy Award winner and creator of the Mohan Veena, Vishwa 
Mohan Bhatt, did a historic Jugalbandi with a Chinese Erhu Player, Jei Bing 
Chen to become the first ever Indian to strike a Jugalbandi with a Chinese artiste 
in the thousands of years of history of India and China. Vishwa also combined 
with the ace American Dobro guitar player Jerry Douglas, with the American 
country Music singer Taj Mahal and a rare combination with the Arabian Oudh 
player Simon Shaheen. Other successful collaborations over the years have been 
between Ustad Sultan Khan (on the Sarangi) and Marco Guinar (on the Spanish 


guitar) and Roy Cooder and L. Shankar and L. Subramaniam (both Violinists). 
oe www.culturopedia.com/Music/fusion_Music.html 
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The growing popularity of Fusion Music, both vocal and instrumental, 
indicates that multiculturalism and globalisation are influencing tastes and 
creativity in Music worldwide. National boundaries or limitations of their own 
Music and culture no longer circumscribe Musicians, who are keen to experiment 
and explore new horizons. In the recent times, the Indian mandolin virtuoso, U. 
Srinivasan, produced an album called Dream, in collaboration with the Canadian 


guitarist Michael Brook. 


Like Fusion Music, the modern artists are also going forward for 
Collabration in Instrumental Music. Here below an example of Music 


Collabration is given; 


Name of Collaboration: Evolution 


Concept of Collaboration: 


The opening section of the performance is known as Alap. It is an 
unmetered, improvised and unaccompanied exposition of the Raga played initially 
at a slow, meditative tempo. To the backdrop of the tanpura drone, the notes of 
the Raga are sequentially and systematically revealed as the character of the Raga 
is magically unfolded. The alap evolves into the jhor and jhalla sections (track 2) 
where a rhythmic pulse is introduced underpinning the improvised phrases. Here, 
the full tonal range of the Raga is explored by both Musicians as the playing 
becomes more expansive and lively. The main composition (track 3), 
accompanied by both the North Indian Tabla and the South Indian Mridangam, is 
set to Raga Hansadhwani, a popular Raga rooted in the Carnatic Music tradition. 
It is one of several South Indian Ragas, like Kirvani and Charukeshi, now 
commonly performed by North Indian Musicians. It is a pentatonic Raga 
symbolising the song of the swan. The Sanskrit word for swan is hamsa or hansa, 
the vehicle of several Hindu deities, like Saraswati, the goddess of Music and 


learning. Hansadhwani is joyful and uplifting in mood. 
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The theme is an instrumental adaptation of a South Indian vocal 
composition (or kriti) by Muthuswami Dikshitar, one of the trinity of legendary 
Carnatic composers, along with Tyagaraja and Shyama Sastri. It has a devotional 
theme in praise of Lord Ganesh. The theme is improvised on by both Musicians 
around an 8 beat rhythm known as Addha taal. Without any break in the rhythm 
the two Musicians switch from Raga Hansadhwani to Raga Pilu, a Raga common 
to both North and South, but commonly associated with the romantic Hindustani 
vocal style of thumri. Raga Pilu has great scope for improvisation employing all 
twelve notes of the scale. The performance concludes with a breathtaking 
percussion solo, during which the Tabla and mridangam trade intricate and often 


complex rhythmic phrases with the help of the Morsing. 


An exciting and rare collaboration between the traditions of South Indian 
Sax Maestro Kadri Gopalnath and North Indian Bansuri master Ronu Majumdar 


with a red hot percussion section. 


This Sense World recording brings together two highly accomplished 
Indian Musicians who have never shied away from exploring new creative 
territory throughout their respective careers. This unique collaboration sees North 
Indian flautist Ronu Majumdar team up with South Indian Saxophonist Kadri 
Gopalnath to play in duet, or jugalbandi, for the first time. Jugalbandi (literally 
"tied together") is a traditional Indian art form where two Musicians with different 
instruments or styles perform together. It features two instruments with 
contrasting evolutionary paths in the world of Indian Music. The Flute or Bansuri 
was the chosen instrument of the ancient Hindu god Krishna, while the 
Saxophone, born out of Western band Music in the nineteenth century, is a most 


recent addition to the Indian Music stage. 


Furthermore, the recording also brings together two distinct Music 


traditions of India. The Hindustani Music of the North has been born out of a 
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cultural synthesis, influenced by Persian Music introduced by the Mughals in the 
thirteenth century. The indigenous Carnatic Music of the South with a history 


stretching back 2500 years is considered to be divine in origin. 


Ronu Majumdar, born in Varanasi in 1965, represents the third generation 
of flautists in his family. He was initiated into the art of playing by his father, Dr. 
Bhanu Majumdar and received singing lessons from Pandit Laxman Prasad 
Jaipurwale, an invaluable skill in an art form rooted in vocal Music. It was Pandit 
Vijay Raghav Rao, a scholar and a well-respected performer, who groomed Ronu 
as a concert flautist. Expert guidance, hard work, and natural talent enabled Ronu 
to establish himself as one of the most accomplished exponents of his instrument 
and subsequently a popular concert performer. His playing style is firmly rooted 
in the established tradition of the Maihar gharana, which has produced such 
luminaries as Maestro Pandit Ravi Shankar and Ustad Ali Akbar Khan. As well as 
scores of personal achievements and awards including the 'Kumar Gandharva 
Award for 2006’, Ronu has a history of outstanding collaborative successes with 
significant contributions to "Passages" with his ‘grand guru' Pandit Ravi Shankar 
and composer Philip Glass. He also performed on Ravi Shankar's inspirational 
"Chants of India" and toured with him in 1988. He has recorded with legends 
including Beatle George Harrison who championed Indian Music to young people 
in the West, guitarist Ry. Cooder and Zakir Hussain, the world's number one 
Tabla exponent. He enjoyed a ten year association with the illustrious Indian film 
composer R. D. Burman, performing on the popular Bollywood film score "1942- 


A Love Story". 


Kadri Gopalnath was born in Dakshina Kannada district, Karnataka. He 
acquired a taste for Music from his father Thaniappa, an accomplished 
Nadhaswaram player. Kadri first experienced the Saxophone being played in a big 
band in Mysore palace and was hooked straight away. He saw possibilities in the 


Saxophone, which were not contemplated in India at that time. His fascination led 
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him to seek technical tips from the bandleader to set him on his way. From then 
on, he worked tirelessly over a period of twenty years adapting the instrument to 
Indian Music tastes before taking to the stage. Over this period he has made 
several modifications to the conventional alto sax. Kadri served his initial Musical 
apprenticeship under the guidance of Gopalkrishna Iyer of Kalaniketana, 
Mangalore. Later, in Madras, he came into contact with Mridangist T.V. 
Gopalkrishnan who identified the youngster's potential and tutored him. Bombay 
Jazz festival 1980 was a tuming point for Gopalnath. John Handy, a jazz 
Musician from California happened to be present at the festival. Hearing 
Gopalnath play, Handy asked if he could go on stage and perform alongside with 
him. So well did the two combine, that the mix of improvised Jazz and Carnatic 
Music became an instant hit with the audience. Renowned in India for his 
disciplined lifestyle and devotion to a rigorous daily practice, Kadri Gopalnath 
has participated in major Jazz Festivals in Prague, Paris and Berlin, and 
performed in the BBC Promenade concert in 1994 at London. In 2004, he was 
awarded the Padma Shri, one of the highest awards available to Indian Musicians. 
Patri Satish Kumar is one of the most sought after Mridangam accompanists on 
the circuit. His gurus are some of the great Mridangam players of the modern era 
including Andhra, Sri Ramachandramurthy, V. A. Swami and V. Narasimhan. 
From childhood, Satish was inspired into the world of Percussion by his mother 
Padmavathy, a renowned Violinist. He played his first concert at the young age of 
seven. He is an adaptable player equally at ease with Classical, Fusion or Jazz 
styles. He is a regular accompanist of Flautist Shashank and Violinists Ganesh 
and Kumaresh.Rajashekar is a reputed name in the world of Morsing and South 
Indian Classical Music. Morsing is the South Indian Jewish harp, a common 
feature of South Indian Percussion ensembles. He represented India in the World 
Jewish Harp Festival in Spain 2005. Abhijit Banerjee, considered among the front 
ranking Tabla players from India, has crafted a unique style and a creative 


approach which has brought him accolades and awards from all over the world. 
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He is regarded as one of pioneering disciples of the illustrious guru, the late Jnan 


Prakash Ghosh. His crossover work has included collaborations with Musicians 


such as Ry Cooder, Larry Corryell and Trilok Gurtu. 


Tracks: Raga Hansadhwani 
1. Alap 18.14 
2. Jhor/Jhalla 6.34 


3. Hansadhwani / Pilu Gat in Addha Taal 25.09 


4. Percussion solo featuring Tabla, Mridangam and Morsing 17.16 


It is a matter of pride that Musical instruments of India are used in world- 


wide by Indian artists as well as by other countries artists. Here below is the list 


given about some worldwide famous bands who has adapted Indian Musical 


instruments. 


World Music: Fusion with Indian Instruments 


Spoken Hand Percussion Orchestra 


Spoken Hand unifies the drumming 
traditions of North Indian Tabla, Afro- 
Cuban, Brazilian samba and West African 


instruments in a contemporary format. 


KASP - The Fusion Experience 


KASP is an Instrumental Fusion Band from 
India that performs an amazing Fusion of 
Indian & Western Music. Their Music 
ranges from Strong Original Fusion 
Compositions to awesome Instrumental 
Covers and Themes that offer a wonderful 
blend of Indian, Western, Jazz, Rock, Blues 


and a variety of other genres. 
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Sangeet.se - Indian Music made in | The official website of Tablaplayer and 


Sweden percussionist Sebastian Aberg 


Taaligqa multi instrumental Indo Arabic fusion duo 


Indian Classical and world Music network 
EthnoSuperLounge based in Australia, Japan and India, 


organised by Tabla player Shen Flindell. 


International Musik-Links (WorldMusic, 


Chandrakantha 

Fusion a.s.0.) 

"Indus Creed" - award winning band from 
Geocities 

India. 

Nadaka - Jazz Fusion/Classical 
Nadaka 

Indisch/Sakral Music. 

Indian Music: Classical, Fusion, Rock on 
Navrangradio CD's. And Videos direkt from India. 


Soundclips for listening. 


Table 4.2: World Music: Fusion with Indian Instruments 


Manufacturing Aspect of Hindustani Classical Music 


A Musical instrument is a device created, manufactured or adapted for the 
purpose of making Musical sounds. In principle, any object that 
produces sound can serve as a Musical instrument - it is through purpose that the 
object becomes a Musical instrument. The history of Musical instruments dates 
back to the beginnings of human culture. The purpose of earlier Musical 
instruments was for ritual, hunting and entertainment proposes. Later, the 
processes of composing and performing melodies for entertainment were 


developed. Thus Musical instruments evolved in step with changing applications. 
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Most of the Indian Musical instruments have evolved over centuries. Each 
instrument has its own history behind its evolution. Like any other culture's 
evolution. In a culture's early stages, artifacts, Musical Instruments, and lifestyles 
are simple and basic in nature. Example: all tribal instruments were basic rhythm 
instruments. As a society progresses, the demands made on Musical instruments 
rise. Thus, most Indian instruments - although having started in simple forms 
because of a long period of evolution - have now become exquisite instruments 
capable of producing a varied pitch and range. Example: Tabla must have started 


just as a plain drum. 


Later on Music got structured in various categories like Classical, Semi- 
Classical, Folk etc. That’s why the scope of experimentation in manufacturing 
aspect also took place widely. Manufacturing of Instrument is the main aspect 
while talking about Instrumental Music now-a-days. It becomes essential to do 
various experiments with Instruments and emergence of new Instrument in the 


field of Music. 


Experimentation in Manufacturing Aspect 


Musical instruments have played a predominant role in the evolution and 
development of Indian Music. The power of instrumental Music is such that it 
helps listener to memorize for hours without the help of any other art. The most 
important factor which highlights the importance of instruments in instrumental 


Music is its use in the emergence and progression of new Musical instruments. 


Emergence of New Musical Instruments 


Instruments help to make Music and hence their importance in the 
development of Music during any period of the history of the mankind cannot be 
overlooked. Human throat is considered as first Musical instrument. It is the 


human sound that stimulates the human mind to experiment with other material. It 
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experiments with all possibilities and the results are astounding. Bhoomi- 
Dundubhi was used during Vedic period and ever since this percussion instrument 
made out of red-ox hide was created umpteen instruments of all types have 
evolved. Experimentation has also influenced the making or invention of new 
Musical instruments, as a result we are having a lot of variety of latest Musical 
instrument of 21* century. With perfection of Sitar, it seemed that inventions and 
modifications might rest for some time but emergence of new instruments such as 
Mohan Veena and Shankar Guitar have proved that innovations in Indian Music 
are as alive as the Music itself. Here below is the introduction of latest Musical 
instruments, which come in existence due to experiments in the basic earlier 


instruments. 


Mohan Veena 


Indian string instruments have undergone many 
changes throughout history. Many Western Musical 


instruments like Violin, Harmonium, Mandolin, Arch 


: top guitar and Electric guitar have come to be accepted 
in Indian Classical Music. Pandit Vishwa Mohan Bhatt developed and named this 
hybrid slide guitar as Mohan Veena and has been added to the list of Indian 


Classical Instrument. 


Mohan Veena name is derived from its inventor Pandit Vishwa Mohan 
Bhatt. The instrument is actually a modified arch top guitar and consists of 20 
strings viz. three melody strings, five drone strings, and twelve sympathetic 
strings strung to the tuners mounted on the side of the neck. ' A gourd (or the 
tumba) is screwed into the back of the neck for improved sound quality and 
vibration. It is held in the lap like a slide guitar. The Mohan Veena remains under 
tremendous tension; the total strings pull to be in excess of five hundred pounds. It 


is due to this high tension the tone tunes incredible with the sympathetic ringing 
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out and strengthening each note played. This is a loud instrument made to cut 
through with low amplification. Some of the popular performers include its 
inventor Pandit Vishwa Mohan Bhatt, fusion artist Harry Manx and Pandit Satish 


Khanwalkar.”° 


Shankar Guitar (Shankar Veena) 


Shankar Guitar or Shankar Veena is an amalgamation of 
Sitar and guitar. The basic shape is like a guitar and the 
body including the neck is hollow and is made from 


well-seasoned cedar wood. It is played with a slide and 


the tone is close to the sound of veena. It is made from a 
single block of wood, with thicker walls and no sound hole. It has four melody 
strings, four chikari (rhythm strings) and 12 taraf (sympathetic strings). Shankar, 
who was born at Thanjavur, was brought up in the rich Musical environs of 
Varanasi. Initiated into Music at the age of six, Shankar later trained under the 
renowned vocalist Chanoolal Mishra before she decided to try her hand at playing 


the guitar. 


The Shankar Guitar, a new version of the Hawaiian guitar, has a compact shape 
and design. The Shankar Guitar has a fully hollow body made of one single piece 
of solid wood, unlike the plywood, which is generally used for the making of 
other guitars. It does not have a sound hole of the main board, but this does not in 
any way diminish the tonal quality of the instrument, which are as good as the 
other Indian string instruments. Another feature of Shankar Veena is that since it 
has a flat base, playing it in a sitting posture makes it very comfortable. Again it is 
made of one-piece, the tuning will hold longer and is resistant to minute jerks and 
mishandling. Like most of the string instruments, the original six-string guitar had 


the problem of being unable to create the meend or the smooth, uninterrupted 
°° Mohanveena.com and Vishwanmohanbhatt.com 
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glide from one note to another. Innovations by masters such as Brij Bhushan 


Kabra and Vishwa Mohan Bhatt solved this defect of the guitar. 


"Yet I found that it still had a metallic sound. This was what prompted me 
to try out this new design. It was made for us by Rikhi Ram, famous New Delhi- 
based manufacturers of Musical instruments. And the effect of the new creation 


was stunning," Shankar says.”° 


Zitar 


Zitar is a unique instrument. It is a combination of 
Sitar and guitar. Niladri Kumar, born in 1973, is an 
Indian Classical and Fusion Musician. He is son of 


a Sitar player Kartick Kumar, a disciple of Ravi 


oe § PR nae Shankar. He performed on the Sitar from a young 
SR age and toured and released albums as an adult. He 
created a unique instrument, a modified Sitar, which he named Zitar. He is 
considered a child prodigy. He started learning Sitar under his father at the age of 
four. Niladri gave his first public performance at the age of six at Sri Aurobindo 


Ashram in Pondicherry. 


The concept initiated from a traveling Sitar, which was modified by 
Niladri Kumar to create rock guitar sound out of it. Niladri reduced the number of 
strings on the instrument from 20 to five. He also added an electric pickup inside 
the instrument so that it would sound more like a guitar. His first full album 
composed using the instrument, titled Zitar, and was released in 2008. Niladri 
wrote the first track for the album Priority in 2003. Over the next five years he 


improved the track and subsequent track by gauging audience reaction during live 


°° www.youtube.com 
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performances. He improvised the tracks adding components from various genres 


such as rock, electronic and lounge.” 


Hans Veena 


The Hans Veena was created in consultation with Pandit 
Ravi Shankar by Pandit Barun Kumar Pal. The Monoj 
Kumar Sardar and Bros. (MKS) is one of the few 
renowned makers of this instrument. Hansa Veena is 
aconcert model instrument made of the finest 
available wood and carved in the Garland style on the 
tabli. It has awidetabli, and has decoration wood 


carving on the tabli in the garland style. It is very 


responsive instrument with excellent sound. The tarab (sympathetic) strings sing 


out and respond well. This instrument is shaped like a Veena, but the whole body 


including the neck is hollow for top quality sound. The base of the acoustic box is 


flat. It is made from well-seasoned cedar wood. There are fret markings same as a 


usual guitar which makes it easier for the player to slide the right notes. There are 


seven to eight main strings and eleven sympathetic strings. Pandit Barun Pal is the 


most renowned artist for playing Hans Veena. 


Electric Sitar 


It is a new innovation by Pt. Bishan Dass and his son 
Shri Ajay Sharma of Rikhi Ram and Sons, Delhi.. A flat 
base, all wooden Sitar fitted with machine head screws 
for easy and stable tuning of the main strings and 
traditional wooden pegs for tarab. The Sitar is fully 


decorated with very fine inlay work and fitted with all 


new hum bucking pick-up, especially designed by Ajay for amplification of 


*7 www.wiklopeadia.com 


28 MKS is a well known Kolkata Musical instrument manufacturer 
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electric Sitars, without any kind of humming & not sacrificing the tonal quality of 
an original Sitar sound. It is easier to handle, travel and amplify and has six main 
strings and eleven sympathetic strings. This is best for studio works and jamming 
with loud Western Musical instruments and can be tuned from C#, D, D# and 
even to E, if required. The dimensions of Sitar are: Length: 42", Height: 5", Width 
of Tabli: 12". It has a thermo fibre case. Reiki Ram and sons has also 
manufactured variety of string instruments, for instance: the Electronic Sitar (style 
1 and 2), Red Electronic Sitar (style 3), Gitanjali Sitar, Ovation Surbahar, and 


Swar Jhankar. 


Impact of Experimentation on Performing and Manufacturing Aspects 


Experimentation is inseparable process for all fields. We can easily make 
out the experiments, wherever there is possibility of improvisations and 
development. Music scholars have done various experiments on the basis of their 
experiences and researches. These experiments have also affected the Hindustani 
Instrumental Music. Here below are some illustrations regarding the changes due 


to these experimentations: 


a) Modification in Compositions and Musical Instruments 


The traditional Music of India has undergone certain changes. In the days 
of Prabandha, composition had so many minute variations and delicate details of 
performing procedure that restrict the performer for any kind of change. As, the 
scope for development as an outcome of experimentation in instrumental Music 
was very less, so it was difficult to maintain the rules of Nibaddha at the time of 
performance. In course of the time, these restrictions were relaxed and new forms 
evolved, namely Dhrupad, Khayal, Thumri, Tappa etc. Hindustani Instrumental 
Music also get influenced with the advancement of these new forms, for instance, 


we can easily see the compositions for instrumental Music based on Dhrupad 
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Anga before in the medieval time but today, instrumental compositions are 


influenced by Khayal, thumri and Tappa also. 


The Dhrupad form of Hindustani Classical Music enjoyed great popularity 
from the 15th to 18th century. But, Dhrupad probably declined in popularity 
because of its resistance to change, restrictions on individual creativity, and its 
failure to accommodate changing audience tastes. Been (Rudra Veena) Music is 
inseparably linked to the Dhrupad genre of Classical Music. Dhrupad and Been 
started losing ground by the late eighteenth century. During the reign of Emperor 
Mohammad Shah “Rangile” (reign: 1718-48), eminent Been players developed 
the idiom of the Sitar with their experimental experiences. Also the heavy 
physical structure is one cause for Been Music’s infamy. Thus, the legacy of the 
Been emerged as the source of both the major modern plucked lutes- Sarod and 
Sitar. Experts has also tried to re-construct Been to make it suitable in present 
conditions. For instance, traditionally, the stem was made of bamboo, which 
tended to split in a couple of years. Re-fastening the gourds to a new stem was a 
highly skilled task. Bamboo was later replaced with shisham wood, which lasted 
six to eight years. Stems are now made from teakwood, which has a useful life of 
twenty years. Incidentally, wooden stems also deliver a more microphone friendly 
sound than bamboo stems. Once the wooden stem was developed, it could be 
equipped with multiple sockets for detachable gourds. The Musician can now 
screw in the gourds according to his dimensions and convenience. This innovation 
has removed the necessity of having a tailor-made instrument. Incidentally, this 
has also made the instrument eminently portable- a great advantage considering 


that today’s been players are much busier abroad than in India29. 


The instrument Sitar developed an idiom of its own, inspired initially by 
Rudra Veena (Been), but responding progressively to changing aesthetic values. 


The earlier compositional style specifically for Sitar was evolved in mid- 


** Hindustani Music Today, p. 51, Deepak S. Raja 
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eighteenth century by Firoz Khan. Probably because of the difficulty of executing 
them on the long-necked Sitar, Firoz Khani Compositions found greater favour 
with performers on the Rabab. Firoz Khani Compositions are no longer heard on 
the Sitar but remain a part of the Sarod Music. In the early 19th century, Firoz 
Khan’s son, Maseet Khan, composed stroke-formats for the Sitar in all major 
Talas, but his stroke pattern for TriTala turned out to be most popular. The Masit 
Khani pattern in TriTala is, till today, the standard slow-tempo format for Sitar as 
well as Sarod compositions. In the early 19th century Ghulam Raza Khan of 
Lucknow created another most significant stroke pattern for Sitar compositions. 
Ghulam Raza’s inspiration for his medium-to-fast tempo compositions in TriTala 
came from the lively Bandish-ki-Thumri genre of vocal Music, performed as 
accompaniment to Kathak dance. In the early years, the Masit Khani and Raza 
Khani stroke-based formats were dominant because the Sitar was still an 


unrefined acoustic machine, requiring high-frequency plucking. 


The re-engineering gathered force in the early part of the 20th century, 
encouraged greatly by the emerging acoustic environment. The arrival of the new 
sound technology, the microphone and recording technologies enabled faithful 
delivery of the finest nuances in Musical expression, thus encouraging Sitarists to 
seek a wider variety of stylistic options. As a result, the Sitar today is more able to 


render various melodic and rhythmic compositions. 


Earlier the primary Tala for Sitar playing was TriTala or Teen Tala which 
was of 16 beats. With the diversification Sitar Music it can be seen that the 
recitals are also performed in other Talas- e.g. JhapaTala (10 beats), Rupak 
(7 beats), EkTala (12 beats), Deepchandi, Ada ChauTala, and Dhamar (14 beat). 
Another instrument, is the Surbahar. It was designed by Ghulam Mohammed (a 
prominent Sitarist ) around the 18th century. As Sitar was not able to deliver the 
Been style alap, Ghulam Mohammad felt the need to invent a new instrument 


with some experimentation which combined the handling convenience of the 
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Sitar with the melodic potential and acoustic richness of the Rudra Veena. 
Ghulam Mohammad (the originator), Imdad Khan (disciple of famous Beenkar 
Bande Ali Khan) and Tagore family were the main Surbahar players in the very 
beginning. Up to middle of the 20th century Allaudin Khan (founder of Maiher 
Gharana), his daughter Annapurna Devi, Mushtaq Ali Khan, Zia Mohiuddin 
Dagar, father of Imdad Khan- Sahebdad Khan, sons of Imdad Khan — Enayat 
Khan (father of Vilayat Khan) and Waheed Khan, Vilayat Khan, Debu Chaudhuri 
have also preserved the art of Surbahar. Surbahar-Sitar duets began soon after the 
Surbahar developed. In the mid-1960s, the first attempt were made by Annapurna 
Devi and Ravi Shankar who briefly performed duets. The second duet for the 
same Surbahar and Sitar came with the recording of a duet (A Night at the Taj: 
EMI: EALP:1323) by Vilayat Khan on Sitar and Imrat Khan on Surbahar. 
Another duet was done by Vilayat Khan not merely with his brother Imrat Khan 
(EMI:ASD:4980), but also his son Shujaat Khan on the Surbahar 
(Navras:NRCC:0533). Like Been, the Surbahar is not easily portable instrument 
because of its wide body structure. The Rudra Veena had a similar problem, 
which its craftsmen solved rather cleverly by introducing detachable gourds. 


Surbahar does not lend itself to a similar solution because of its construction. 


The idea of Sarod has come from the arrival of Persian instrument Rabab in 
India. Rabab was an unstable instrument because of its wooden body, skin clad 
chamber, and catgut strings. Sarod adopted the present day metallic fingerboard 
and metal strings probably from Surshingar. The earliest significant Sarodist in 
history is Ghulam Ali Khan Bangash in 19th century. Considerable re-engineering 
of the Sarod took place by legendary Guru Allaudin Khan, and his brother Ayet 
Ali Khan, who was a Surbahar exponent and also an expert craftsman. Firoz 
Khani compositional style was adopted first by Rabab players and onwards by the 
Sarod players in medium tempo. Like Sitar, the Sarod also adopted the Masit 
Khani and Raza Khani patterns for slow-tempo and fast-tempo TriTala 


compositions respectively. Sarod Music is still the subject of considerable 
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experimentation and innovation amongst younger Musicians. For instance Ali 
Akbar Khan performed in Talas of six and half, nine and half, eleven and half 
created by him. Amjad Ali Khan has also experimented with various Talas in 


various tempos and also with various Western musicians. 


In the mid- 1960s, the Hawaiian guitar exploded upon the Hindustani 
Music scene through the pioneering Musicianship of Brij Bhushan Kabra. In 
1968, Kabra, Kabra recorded the album “Call of the Valley” with Shivkumar 
Sharma (Santoor) and Hari Prasad Chaurasia (Flute), which won a Platinum Disc.. 
In 1994, another guitarist, Vishwa Mohan Bhatt won a Grammy award for his 
collaborative ventures with Ryland Cooder, the American guitarist. Kabra’s 
disciple Debashish Bhattacharya is trotting the globe, stunning the Music world 
with Indian wizardry. The speed with which the Hawaiian slide-Guitar has 
transformed itself into the Indian Classical guitar is phenomenal. The Indian 
Classical Music Guitar is an adaptation of the Hawaiian Guitar. Being a new 
entrant to Hindustani Music, the Hawaiian slide-Guitar is still the subject of 
considerable experimentation and divergence in terms of acoustic design, 


technique and indeed, Musical idiom and style. 


The most unique instrument in Hindustani Music is Santoor. Its main 
feature which distinguishes it from all other string instrument is its sound which is 
neither plucked nor blown like other string instruments. Its sound gives impact as 
a percussive hammering. Shiv Kumar Sharma is renowned Santoor player. In the 
Kashmir Valley, The Santoor is commonly used as an accompanist for vocal 
rendition of Sufiana Mausiqui (chants of the Sufi Sects), and is accompanied by 
Tabla. The name Santoor, is, in all likelihood, of Sanskrit, or Persian origin. The 
original Sanskrit name for the instrument is “Shatatantri, (which contains 100 
tantri) while the Persian name now popular is Santoor (which contain 100 
strings). It was really a difficult task to deliver contemporary Raga-based Music 


from Santoor with struggle. It has got its limits in handling of melodic nuances. 
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Shiv Kumar Sharma re-engineered the instrument in all important aspects, 
modified the placement, posture and tuning, and also developed a new stroke- 
craft system for the Music he wanted to play on it. With these innovations, the 
instrument acquired a satisfactory output for the contemporary acoustic 
environment, while also defining a distinctive Musical experience. As a result of 
Sharma’s experiments, now Santoor is an independent instrument. Now a day’s 
Bhajan Sopori is also giving his contribution to promote the Santoor Music. He 
has done some experiments also in playing Alap with a different technique of 


deep meend, which is really very hard to develop from the instrument. 


The present day Tanpura represents a maturation of two streams of 
evolution. One is folk stream like Ektara and second is Tambura that came from 
Persia. By the early 17th century, two types of Tambour, similar in structure, were 
being used- a fretted one on which melody could be played and a fretless one 
which played no melody. The fretted one took the structure of Sitar etc while the 
fretless remained as Tanpura. Sir C.V.Raman has long been intrigued by the 
Tanpura’s acoustic qualities, and has invested a great deal of experimental effort 
into it. With the growing travel needs of Musicians, the search began for portable 
and convenient alternatives. As a result, smaller tanpuras so called Tanpuries 
came in vogue. Now with technological developments electronic Tanpuras have 


taken place. 


In recent years Sarangi has also attempted to create a solo status for itself 
though in addition, Sarangi has been the most favoured accompaniment to Vocal 
Music. Sarangi is related to the Pinaki Veena and Ravanahastha, two ancient 
instruments. Its emergence is traced to folk traditions, but it became 
accompanying instrument to Classical Music most probably from 17th century. 
The credit for the emergence of the Sarangi as a solo instrument goes to Bundu 
Khan (1920) who also has recordings of 78rpm discs of his solo performances. In 


the later years, many other Sarangi players also brought out solo recordings. 
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Ramnarain, Sultan Khan, Dhruva Ghosh amongst others became well known 


soloists for playing Sarangi. 


The Violin came to India with European colonists - the French in 
Pondicherry, the Portuguese in Goa and the British in Bengal. It was introduced to 
Indian Classical Music by Baluswamy Dikshitar (1786-1858 ) in Carnatic. The 
instrument entered in Hindustani Music in 1930s through the initiatives of 
Allaudin Khan (Baba), Vishnu Digambar Paluskar, S.N. Ratanjankar, and 
Gajananrao Joshi. N.Rajam is credited with bringing the Hindustani Violin idiom. 
Although she has taken training for Violin in Carnatic, yet she no longer performs 
the Carnatic style as of now. D.L Subhramanium is another reputed artist who is 
at equal ease playing both Hindustani and Carnatic styles on his Violin. The 
overview suggests that the Violin started in Hindustani Music as an exponent of 
the vocal idiom (Gajananrao Joshi and Parsekar), was tempted —like the Flute and 
the Sarangi- to venture into the Tantrakar idiom (D.K.Datar and N.Rajam). 
Pt.V.G Jog was also another reputed Violin player. N.Rajam’s daughter, Sangeeta 
Shankar and her niece, Kala Ramnath both are good violinists. Kala Ramnath 
became disciple of Pt. Jasraj later. Still, the Hindustani tradition has not adopted 
Violin as standard accompaniment to Vocal Music. As concert quality Violin is 
more expensive as compared to other most popular and easier available 
instruments like Sarod, Sitar etc. which discourages Violinists to stay in Violin 


culture sometimes. 


The development of Bansuri (the Bamboo Flute) was credited to Pannalal 
Ghosh (1911-60). During Akbar’s period, the Bansuri received a huge impetus 
from Bhakti movements and folk traditions. It was really a challenge for Pannalal 
Ghosh to tackle and experiment with a folk instrument with limited melodic 
capability to re-engineer it. He experimented with a variety of materials — steel, 
brass, chrome, wood, bamboo and even polymers. He finally settled a bamboo 


from India’s north-east for its acoustic properties. He then enhanced the length 
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of the Flute substantially, with corresponding enlargement of the diameter. He 
also increased the total number of holes on the tube five to eight. This gave him 
range of two-and-a-half octaves. For deep lower octave melody, he designed a 
bass Flute, larger and wider than the regular instrument. To manage these 
innovations, he also had to devise a new fingering technique. The pair of flutes he 


designed is now virtually the industry standard. 


He made Flute very much comfortable for Hindustani Music. He 
introduced alap-jod-jhala like Sitar in Flute and explored other forms of 
Hindustani Music like Khayal, Thumri and Folk Music.His disciples 
Murdheshwar and Vijay Shankar Rao (disciple of Ravi Shankar) were the leading 
flautists of the country. This trend continued with Raguhnath Seth and Hariprasad 
Chaurasia. Hariprasad Chaurasia got the training from Annapurna Devi and 
established Flute Music throughout the world wide giving it is a global concert 


platform. 


Shehnai Music was on peak in northern India, two hundred years back. It 
has been an integral part of tribal, folk, religious and ceremony Music. Shehnai 
Music is drawn from the vocal genres of Music. In 20th century, Bismillah Khan 
(1919-2006) is credited to groom Shehnai Music world-wide. Bismillah Khan 
gave unforgettable contribution to explore shehnai Music in the traditional Khayal 
format. The semi-Classical style of the Purab (Eastern UP) region such as Bol- 
banao Thumri and Kajri, Chaiti, Hori, Jhoola, Phagun, Sawan, Lawni etc. also 
were in trend in recent years but the scope of music has changed dramatically in 
last quarter of the 20th century. Contemporary audiences may not relate to the 
Khayal format on Shehnai as comfortably as they did earlier. Today, the taste of 
audience is demanding with flavored instrumental Music. As a result Shehnai and 
Sarangi both have drifted towards non-Khayal styles in recent times. The 
Shehnai was designed as an outdoor instrument. Its sound was so shrill and 


pierced. It had been used for collecting people at the commencement of 
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ceremonies thus the sound was so loud. With the advancement of technologies 
experts made various experiments to make its voice sweet and pleasant. Thus it 


has been acoustically modified for a microphone-friendly delivery of Music. 


Up to 18th century, the Pakhawaj (originally known as Mridang) was the 
dominant rhythmic accompaniment for Classical Music. But, today, its presence 
is largely limited to Dhrupad genre. Tabla came into prominence during the last 
15th century when the Khayal format came in trend. With the change in audience 
taste Khayal, Thumri , Tappa came in prominence, also the Rudra Veena left the 
ground for Sitar. Thus, Hindustani Music required adapting a percussion partner 
of great agility, delicate playing technique and softer output. As a result, Tabla 
replaced the role of Pakhawaj in 18th century and modern genre of Hindustani 
Music started preferring Tabla. In present times, many Tabla players are doing 
experimentations in performing instrumental Music with cross-culture genre like 
fusion, Orchestra etc. Zakir Hussain and Bickram Ghosh are giving their 


contribution for experimental Music in Tabla in India and abroad. 


The Harmonium began replacing the Sarangi and Violin towards the end of 
19th century. The role of Harmonium is controversial in Hindustani Music. AIR 
banned it for several years. It has to face rejection by Carnatic Musicians and also 
the ignorance of Dhrupad and rigid Khayal vocalists. Still the instrument holds its 
place in not only Hindustani Music but in all forms of northern Indian Music. 
Harmonium belongs to the Keyboard family. The instrument came to India with 
Christian missionaries and was probably heard in the churches. It entered in 
Indian Music in the 1880s through the regional Marathi theatre, where it became 
sensation. The design of the Harmonium was patented by a Frenchman, 
Alexander Dubain in 1840. His design, as it came to India, has the Keyboard and 
reed-panel mounted on a pedestal, primed by foot-pedals for activating the 
bellows. The instrument was originally played much like a piano with all ten 


fingers, and with the player sitting on a chair. The concert platform of Indian 
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Music was not willing to accept the way of sitting- a level above to vocalist as a 
disregarded. The problem was solved around 1890 in consultation with the patent- 
holders and Indian Musicians. With few experiments the instrument got compact 
and portable structure with its bellows mounted at the rear. The experiment made 
Harmonium player to be seated on floor as in Indian style. With this change, 
Harmonium took special place in northern Indian Music. By 1910, the 
Harmonium had reached the remotest corner of India and entered all segments of 
north Indian Music — folk, devotional, semi-Classical and popular. Harmonium 
came in use in Hindustani Classical Music genre with the contribution of Bhaiyya 
Ganpatrao (1852-1923) who was a versatile artist of Dhrupad, Khayal and the 
Rudra Veena but special expertise of Thumri genre. He was an expert for 
accompanying with Harmonium and helped in grooming of various artists. Later 
on, Govindrao Tembe (1881-1955), IN 20th century Gyan Prakash Ghosh (in 
BANGAL), and P.L.Deshpande (in Maharashtra) gave their contribution to the 
art. Recently Mehmood Dhaulpuri gave his contribution to explore the instrument 
with vocal genres of Hindustani Classical Music. Now-a-days, Harmonium is 
used for almost all students to take training of pitch perfection in the beginning of 
Classical Music training until the adoption of Tanpura. Thus, Harmonium is really 


a very good instrument for making base in Hindustani Music. 


According to Pt. Debu Chaudhuri, the playing technique of instrumentalists 
is diverse today as compared to the medieval times. Medieval scholars were used 
to give importance to the Bandish. They were used to emphasis on Raga in the 
Bandish through Alap, but today, an artist wants to give neither much time to 
improvise nor the audience wants to listen any artist for hours. Also the stroke 
pattern has been changed as compared to past. Artists were very much rigid about 
their stroke patterns in earlier times. But today, many artists have changed or 
modified introducing new stroke patterns according to their convenience and taste 
of composition. In Senia’s, while playing the Maseetkhani Gat, the playing of 


Tihais was not in trend , but now-a-days, due to the fact that the audience likes 
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the Tihai patterns, the artist is bound to play it for the tastes of listeners. This is 
also a change in the traditional form but this change does maintain the purity of 


Raga so it is relevant”. 
b) Changes in Tala System 


The trade-off Raga-Tala-Prabandha is the matrix of Indian Music. Tala is a 
vitally important aspect of Indian Classical instrumental Music and can be 


considered to be the very basic puls e of Music. 


The ancient Tala system as mentioned in ‘Sangeet Ratnakara’ seems to 
have gone out of vogue long ago. We can find the name of various Talas, such as, 
Ektali, AddaTala or AdiTala (more popularly known as AthaTala), SamarTala, 
JhumarTala, KamalmanthaTala, JhapaTala or Jhampa, ChaturTala, triyaTala etc. 
Out of these Talas, only JhapaTala is used in present times with changed 
characteristics, others are not in use due to rare availability of compositions and 


performers. 


Modern Hindustani Classical Music has a complete Tala system. Though, 
names and technical terms have undergone changes but the roots can be referred 
in the ancient literature. For example, ‘Nishabda’ and ‘Sashabda’ kriyas are now 
known as ‘Khali’ and ‘Thali’ respectively, the word ‘Patakshara’ has been 
replaced by ‘Bol’, many of the syllabus not found in the ancient literature are used 
in the modern ‘Theka’ and ‘Tala’ elaboration and few others as in ancient 


literature have disappeared altogether. 


Usually, we can find compositions in not more than eleven to twelve Talas, 
such as, ChauTala, EkTala, JhapaTala, SulTala, Dhamar, Tivra, Rupak, Tilwada, 
Jhoomra, TeenTala etc. AdachauTala and GhajajhampaTala are rarely heard. 


According to Pt. Debu Chaudhuri, most of traditional compositions in 
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instrumental Music are available in teen Tala only. However, in modern times, for 
sake of variety some compositions are performed in other Talas also other then 


teen Tala viz. EkTala, JhapaTala, Rupak etc. 


According to Pt. Debu Chaudhuri, The role of Tabla playing has changed 
tremendously in last few years. Traditionally, Tabla players have followed the 
lead of the main artist, let their instrument be a counterpoint to the melody, and 
then played short solo passages. Recently, solo Tabla concerts have come into 
vogue, and, even when accompanying the main artist, their instrument is more 
predominating in many respects including the sound. These changes have 
fundamentally transformed Indian Music, and it will be left to the reader to decide 


whether this change is for the good or not.** 


Also the accompanist Tabla player is getting ambitious; they raise their 
hand for more sound amplification and as a result sometimes the main artist’s 
performance gets effected The changes are also visible in presentation of 
Classical Music. In the past, Classical Music concerts were held in a sophisticated 
environment and gathering was limited approximately 50-60 people but generally 
the wise audience consisting of mainly the Music scholars would attend the 
program. The audience expressed its appreciation to the musical nuances by 
saying Wah! by expression. Nowadays, the sound technology has developed, with 
the use of loudspeakers, the number of audience has increased, acoustic halls are 
available for gatherings with the new developments and experiments but the 
number of Music scholars present in audience has decreased. Music lovers come 
and nowadays clap to show appreciation. It does not seem decent as Classical 
Music is not monkey’s act for which claps are required. Advancement by 
experimentation is good but one has to control over the unaesthetic manners. 
Sound technology is good but Musicians should remember few things regarding 


this. Each instrument requires different frequency and levels while amplifying the 
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sound when balancing.the sounds. Some instruments sounds very loud without 
using amplification while some not so loud. For instance the voice of Shehnai is 
audible from far; likewise if the flute is of good quality it can also be heard from a 
distance and sometimes the requirement of amplification is less. On the other 
hand, the sound of some specific instruments like Sitar is very delicate and it 
really needs to have a proper balance for the nuances to be audible properly. An 
artist should therefore learn to use properly the technology available to use it 


properly.” 
c) Development in Performing Aspect of Instrumental Music 


During the 20th century, Indian Classical Music has achieved new 
dimensions. The changes which can be seen are quite radical. The element of 
improvisation has reached its zenith during the present period. Music has 
achieved highly intellectual and imaginative applications. This is a great departure 
from the earlier periods, when it was based on fairly rigid and recomposed 
expressions. The term "improvisation" practically contains the word "improve." 
According to Padamabhushan Pt. Debu Chaudhuri, Improvisation is a part of 
Experimentation. Improvisation is an extremely useful skill. In a phrase, 
“Improvisation is the art of spontaneous composition”. It is a performing 
phenomenon mainly identifiable because of its two functions: one immediate and 
the other, rather contingently, later. The immediate function is liberation of the 
performer and the performance from a habitual, rigidly grooved, predictable and 
perhaps a common or vagarious act of expression. In the final analysis, 
Improvisation is not a mere last minutes or forced/unforced deviation from a pre- 
planned actualization of a Musical idea. It is a qualitative, experience-enriching, 
open-ended, and considerably methodical movement away from the performing 
action initially conceived or planned. Also, we can say that Improvisation is the 


practice of making and creating, in the moment and in response to the stimulus of 
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one's immediate environment and inner feelings. This invention cycle occurs most 
effectively when the practitioner has a thorough intuitive and_ technical 
understanding of the necessary skills and concerns within the improvised domain. 
The skills of improvisation can apply to many different abilities or forms of 
communication, expression and also imaginations across all artistic and 
manufacturing aspect of Music art. A lot of experiments are based on common 
sense of imaginations, improvisations, experiences and new ideas, but sometimes 
common sense is not the best approach and sometimes there are conflicting 
theories about what the best is or what works in a particular situation. In the case 
of Instrumental Music every new invention in the form of improvisation, 
imagination and extension has bought revolutionary changes in the fine art and 
society. For instance, a recent change according to Pt. Debu Chaudhuri is that the 
gaps between the Matras or beats are now filled with chikari strokes, which was 
not the case during the earlier years. Even though the Gats performed today are 
based almost on the same principles as those of the last century, factors such as 
Tempo, Tala, and Gat- Vistaar have changed so much that many prominent 
Musicians prefer to classify Gats according to Laya, Tala or Style of rendition. 
Another change which can be seen in recent times is that the value of composition 
has decreased considerably over the years and lesser attention is being paid to it. 
Some artists just play the Sthai and don’t play the Maanjh and Antra sections. 
Nowadays these compositions are less complicated, which is the practice of the 
day and this also has been accepted by the lovers of Music. Some of these Gats 
starts from Khali or off-beat and have a rhythm which is completely 
individualistic and distinct. Another new trend seen in recent times is the use of 
Sawal-Jawab. These are Musical question answer sessions with the Tabla. This 
innovation has been done to add variety to the Music being played and also to 


attract the audience. 


As we all know, the essence of Indian Classical Music is the Raga. 


Compositions are the basic medium to present a Raga. According to late Ustad 
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Mushtaq Ali Khan, a composition presents the basic nature or you may say 
‘shakal’ in a compact manner. Good compositions consists of three aspects: 
(1) Technical, (2) Musical and (3) Aesthetical. Some years ago instrumental 
Music compositions had a flavor of Dhrupad ang, therefore a special care was 
taken while presenting any composition. Compositions had a very strong melodic 
structure. The artists were very particular about the strokes and weightage given 
to the strokes or ‘Bol’ in a composition. For the sound modulation, application of 
the stroke in a particular note was very calculative in stress that it helped in 
bringing out the ethos of Raga. For instance, in Sitar Music, the artist might 
replay any stroke again and again on some notes for the strokes like Da dir da, da 
—r, da, pattern wherin the third da was taken with so much of care and so 
temperamentally used, that it brought out the color and picture of the particular 
Raga being played so vividly in front of all. On the other hand, in the music 
being played nowadays, we see, Vocal Khayals are being played in to the 
instrumental Music. In addition, Drut gats are played and composed with Tanas 
woven into their Sthai or Antara portions or even both the portions in some case 


as is the case in Khayals. 


One particular trend of the modern age is the search for the new, the varied, 
the old, the foreign, the lost, and the off- beat. The new generation artists are 
singing and playing new compositions in Ragas. To the collection of about 150 
Ragas (about 60 common and rest uncommon or less known) more than 100 new 
Ragas have been added. Here it is necessity to mention some of ‘new Ragas’ 
found by eminent scholars while performing due to experimentation, namely, 
Amnrit-Varshini, Arabhi, Ashakali, Ahir-Lalit, Bairagi, Bhuparangjani, 
Champakali, Chandramaulali, Chandrananadan, Charukeshi, Devarangani, 
Devakansa, Deva-Mukhari, Gauranjani, Gauri-Manjari, Gavati, Gandhi-Malhar, 
Gauri Shankar, Girija, Gambhir Vasant, Gaumati, Govardhan, Gaurimanjari, 
Hansamanjari, Hansant, Hansanarayani, Hem-Behag, Hemant-Bhairav, Hemvati, 


Janaranjani, Janasammohini, Jayakansa, Kamal Manohari, Kamal Ranjani, Lalit 
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Kesar, Lagan Gandhar, Lajwanti, Lalit Kali, Latika, Manohari, Madhuranjani, 
Malarani, Malayamarutam, Modashri, Madhavi, Manjari, Kirwani, Madhuvanti, 


Shivranjani etc.°° 


Only a few amongst these have gained wider acceptance and currency 
among Musicians of repute; one reason is that the higher grade Musicians of 
today, vocalists or instrumentalists, were tutored in the Raga and composition of 
yore, and novelty without creativity is sought in the unfolding or presentation of a 
Raga or bandish. Some of these Ragas also have lack character expected of a 
‘Raga’ in Hindustani Music, the ‘rupa’ and ‘lavanya’ of which are the harvest of 
the inter play of Vadi, Samvadi, Nyasa, Apanyasa, Melody phrase, internal 
balance, etc. Listeners, resistance is another reason, which may be due to 
unfamiliarity as well as aesthetic non-satisfaction. New Ragas will require to be 
‘settled’ in the ears of the listeners and much will depend upon their frequent and 
aesthetic presentation by the more acknowledged artists of the day. While 
excellence in Music has never depended on the number of Ragas and 
compositions known to an artiste, there is always appreciation for a new Raga 
having distinct character and a new composition with a structure of its own and 


not just a new garb in the form of a new set of words for an old body of the tune. 


°° Indian Music and Ustad Mushtaq Ali Khan edited by Pt. Debu Chaudhuri, p-160 
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Glimpse on Famous Musicians and Experiments 


A glimpse of some well known Musicians and their innovative works as 


an example of experimentation in Instrumental Music is covered below: 


1. Ustad Baba Allauddin Khan 


Ustad Baba Allauddin Khan (1862-1972) is a legendary figure in Indian 
Music. He developed a thirst for Music and Musical knowledge from a very 
young age that eventually led to one of the most incredible Musical journeys 
of this century. He mastered many instruments including Tabla, Violin, 
Sursringar and Surbahar but finally turned to the Sarod and became a student 
of the Sarod wizard Ahmed Ali Khan. The great Wazir Khan of Rampur, 
scion of the Seni Beenkar Gharana taught him for 12 years. He himself 
remained a student of Music till the age of 70 completely mastering the 
Dhrupad and instrumental compositions of the Seni Gharana and adding 
innumerable new compositions and many new Ragas, such as Hemant, 
Shobhavati and Durgeshwari. His eventual contributions are so outstanding 
that today this Gharana is known as the Seni Baba Allauddin Gharana. 


Among his large number of disciples, the most famous are his son the 
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supreme Sarodist Ustad Ali Akbar Khan and his son-in-law the Sitar Maestro 


Pandit Ravi Shankar. 


2. Pandit Pannalal Ghosh 


a 


Amulya Jyoti (nicknamed Pannalal) “Ghosh (1911-1960) was a famous 
flautist, who was in a family of Musicians in Barisal, East Bengal (now in 
Bangladesh). His grandfather, Hari Kumar Ghosh, was a famous Dhrupad artist 
and his father, Akshay Kumar Ghosh, was a famous Sitar player. Pannalal Ghosh 
was a child prodigy, who inherited his love of Music and the bamboo flute 
(bansuri) from his father and grandfather. In 1938 he visited a number of foreign 
countries with a group named Sarai-Kala-Nrtya. After returning from abroad, he 
became the disciple of Girija Sankar Chakraborty. His final rigorous training 
came in 1947 under the guidance of Ustad Baba Allaudin Khan. Pannalal Ghosh 
is credited with the raising the bansuri, which was hitherto used only as a folk 
instrument, to the level of a concert instrument in Classical Music. One of his 
peculiarities was his use of three kinds of flute alternately for different 'Saptakas'. 
He could produce any human sound with his flute. He worked extensively for 
many Indian films, initially under the well known Music director Anil Biswas. 
Later he worked as the composer of the national Orchestra for the All India 
Radio. 
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3. Ustad Ali Akbar Khan 


Pw 


Ustad Ali Akbar Khan (b-1922), popularly known as the "Indian Johann 
Sebastian Bach", is considered a "National Living Treasure" in India. He is one 
of the greatest Sarod players of all times. He is also adept in other instruments like 
the Pakhawaj and Tabla. He also mastered different forms of Music like dhrupad, 
dhammar and khayal from his father Ustad Allauddin Khan. Ali Akbar Khan gave 
his first public performance in Allahabad at age thirteen. In his early twenties, he 
became the court Musician for the Maharaja of Jodhpur. Since his father's death 
in 1972, He has continued his father's tradition, that of the Baba Allauddin’s Senia 
Gharana of Maihar in Central India. He has composed Music for the Bengali films 
Kshudhito Pashan and Devi and for the Hindi film Andhiyan. A devoted 
Musician, his aim has been to promote better understanding of Indian Music in 
the Western world. He performed an unprecedented concert at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York way back in 1955. Since then, he has continued to tour 
extensively in Asia, Africa, Europe, The Netherlands, Australia, Canada, and the 
United States. In order to popularize Indian Classical Music, Ali Akbar founded 
colleges to teach Indian Music in Japan, Canada and the US. He also established a 
College of Music in Calcutta in 1956. He is credited with the introduction of five 
new Ragas, Chandranandan, Gauri-Manjari, Lajwanti, Mishra-Shivaranjani and 
Hem-Hindol. He is the recipient of several awards which include the President of 


India award (1963), Padma Bhushan, Padma Vibushan (1988), Sangeet Natak 
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Akademi Award (1963), Sangeet Natak fellowship (1992) and the Kalidas 
Samman (1991). He is also conferred with an honorary Doctorate Degree in Arts 
from the California Institute of the Arts, in Valencia, CA. He has also received the 
degree of Doctor of Literature, honoree causa, from the Rabindra Bharati 
University in Calcutta. In June of 1991, Ali Akbar Khan became the first Indian 
Musician to be awarded the most prestigious Macarthur Foundation Fellowship in 
recognition of his excellent work in the field of creating, cultivating and 
transmitting the highly complex Musical tradition of Northern India. He has 
received four Grammy Award nominations: in 1970 for Shree Rag, in 1983 for 


Misra Piloo. 


4. Pandit Radhika Mohan Maitra 


- 


seegnite 


One of the most famous Sarodias in the Shahjahanpur Gharana, Radhika 
Mohan Maitra was born to a noble family in Rajshahi, which is now in 
Bangladesh. The year was 1917 and India was still under British rule. His family, 
referred to as Zamindars or landowners, served under the British Empire and 
helped collect local taxes from farmers. The Maitra family was also great patrons 
of Music and art. His grandfather, Lalita Mohan Maitra, had commissioned the 
legendary Sarodia Ustad Mohammed Ameer Khan of the Shahjahanpur Gharana 


to come to Rajshahi and become his court Musician. Lalita Mohan’s sons took up 
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learning Sarod from Ustad Ameer Khan. Radhika Mohan’s mother played the 
Sitar and was a disciple of Ustad Enayet Khan, the father of the legendary Sitar 
maestro, Ustad Vilayet Khan of the Emdadkhani Gharana.Khansahib, as Ameer 
Khan was referred to, noticed the Radhika Mohan’s keen interest in Music at the 
age of 5 years and started teaching him. Thus began Radhika Mohan’s formal 
training in Music, which continued for another twelve years until the death of 
the Ustad. Radhika Mohan was affectionately called, flourished academically as 
well as in Music. He graduated with a Bachelor of Law from the University of 
Calcutta and a Master’s in Philosophy from the University of Dhaka. At the same 
time he continued his Musical pursuits. After the death of Ustad Ameer Khan, he 
turned to Ustad Mohammed Dabir Khan of Rampur, an exponent of the Senia 
Gharana, to receive extensive training in the Dhrupad-Dhamaar style of Indian 
Classical Music. He developed his own style, blending the Rabab style of the 
Shahjahanpur Gharana with the Dhrupad vocal style from the Senia Gharana. In 
the year 1937, he also briefly came in contact with Baba Ustad Alauddin Khan 
while performing at the Allahabad University Music Conference. Baba asked him 


to perform with him and he respectfully accepted the offer. 


During this course of time Baba also taught a few rare Ragas and Gats 
played in the Maihar Gharana to Radhika Mohan. Throughout the country, 
audiences were mesmerized by the wonderfully melodious tone of his Sarod, his 
perfect pitch and taans and toras executed at lightning speed but with amazing 
control. He was a purist at heart; one who strongly believed that the true beauty of 
expression lay in maintaining the purity of the Ragas and of the compositions by 
famous Ustads. Through his consummate skill in handling the instrument, the 
fluent and brilliant phrasing and articulation of bol-taans (rhythmic patterns), he 


took the Sarod baaj or playing style to new frontiers. 
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Radhika Mohan performing 
with legendary Sarod 
maestro Ustad Alauddin 
Khan at Allahabad 
University in 1937 


Radhika Mohan giving a 
recital on the National 
Program of Music 
accompanied by Shyamal 


Bose. 


Along with the Independence of India from British Rule in the year 1947, 
also came the Partition of Bengal, one of the darkest chapters in modern Indian 
history, which saw mass riots between Hindus and Muslims and thousands of 
murders and rapes, as well as widespread plundering on both sides of the divided 
state. At this time, Radhika Mohan was a professor of philosophy in Rajshahi 
College. His family decided to leave their ancestral home in Rajshahi and move to 
Calcutta. In Calcutta, Radhika Mohan was faced with an economic struggle for 
existence and having to think about earning a living to feed his family. He turned 
to teaching Music; however, these were difficult times in which few people were 
interested in learning Classical Music. However, by this time his fame had already 
spread to other parts of the country and soon he was sharing the stage with other 


great Musicians of his time such as Ustad Vilayet Khan, Pandit Ravi Shankar, 
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Ustad Ali Akbar Khan, Ustad Amir Khan (vocalist) and Ustad Bade Ghulam Ali 


Khan. He also became a regular performer on All India Radio. 


His fame soon started to extend beyond the shores of India. He was part of 
a cultural delegation to the People’s Republic of China in 1955, Afghanistan in 
1965, and Nepal in 1967. He also extensively toured Australia and New Zealand 
in 1962, performing in different cities. In 1972 he was awarded the prestigious 
Sangeet Natak Academy Award by the government of India. As he entered the 
mid years of his life, he shifted focus from being a performer to a teacher. 
Ensuring that the legacy of the Shahjahanpur Gharana that had been created by 
legendary maestros continued, he was determined to pass on his knowledge to the 
generations to follow. As part of a visiting cultural delegation in 1962, Radhika 
Mohan is seen talking to the officials of the Elizabethan Theatre Trust in Sydney, 
Australia. He had many disciples, notable among them being Buddhadev 
Dasgupta, Anil Roy Chowdhury, Samarendra Sikdar, Rajani Kanta Chaturvedi, 
Pranab Naha, Dr. Kalyan Mukherjee and others. He had several students from 
overseas such as John Barlow, Michael Robbins, and James Sadler Hamilton, to 
name a few. Interestingly, he had picked up a significant amount of the 
Emdadkhani style of playing the Sitar, first from his mother and later, through his 
friendship with Ustad Vilayet Khan. He taught a number of Sitar students such as 
Rajani Kanta Chaturvedi, Himadri Bagchi and Rabi Sen. Sitar maestro Pandit 
Nikhil Bannerji had also received training from him for a few years before going 


to learn from Baba Ustad Alauddin Khan. 


Radhika Mohan composed some new Ragas, the most notable being 
Chandra Malhar, Dipa Kalyan and Alakananda. He also invented three new 


Musical instruments - the Mohan Veena, Dil Bahar and Naba Deepa. 
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Mohan Veena, Dil Bahar and Naba Deepa 
Mohan Veena 


In 1943-44, Radhika Mohan Maitra played the Sur-Shringar with Ustad 
Sadiq Ali Khan on the Veen (north Indian Veena) at a private concert in Lucknow 
attended by some great Musicians of that era. As a young Sarod player, Radhika 
Mohan felt the necessity for another instrument which could offer both the deep 
tonality of the Veen and Sur-Shringar as well as the faster Rabab style that was 
popular with the Sarodias. After some years of experimentation, he came up with 
a design and asked Gopal Sharma, the maker of his Sarod to create it. The essence 
of Sur-Shringar, Veen, Sur-Bahar, Dhrupad Rabab and Sarod was incorporated 
into the new instrument. Finally, in 1948 Thakur Jaidev Singh, the ace Musician 
and Musicologist and the then Chief Producer of All India Radio (AIR) named the 
instrument as Mohan Veena after its creator Radhika Mohan. He also recorded an 
interview of Pandit Maitra which was broadcast from AIR along with a recital on 


the Mohan Veena in the same year. 


In this instrument the whole aspect of Sur-Rabab was minimized with a 
wooden top, replacing the skin covering of the Sarod and related instruments. 
Another version of the Mohan Veena was made by replacing the skin top of the 


Sarod with a wooden one. The gauge of the strings was also changed accordingly 
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to cope with the flat bridge. The principle of the smaller flat bridge for the 
sympathetic strings was taken from the Sur-Bahar, and the numbers 11, 13 and 15 


sympathetic strings were used. 


Many AIR recordings of national programs played by Radhika Mohan 
were broadcast from all over India and the recordings of these recitals are the 
assets of AIR archives. On the eve of the 75th year of AIR, Radhika Mohan’s 
national program recital on the Mohan Veena (Ragas Mian Ki Malhar and Kedar) 
was broadcasted. He was accompanied on the Tabla by both Ustad Keramatullah 


Khan and Pandit Prem Ballav. 
Dil Bahar 


In 1956, Radhika Mohan created this instrument with the inspiration from 
the Sur-Bahar, Dilruba and Sarod. This instrument has a straight bridge of bigger 
dimension but a look-alike of a Sarod bridge. The sympathetic strings pass under 
the main playing strings on the bridge. The main sound box is made out of wood, 
instead of gourd, as in the case of Sur-Bahar. The resonator on top is made of 
goatskin like a Sarod. This is a fretted instrument with a straight bridge where the 
plucked playing style of Sarod and Rabab can be incorporated. The instrument 
can be played with a Mizraf (Sitar pick) or a wire Jaba (Sarod plectrum). This 
instrument was also made for the first time by Gopal Sharma and Durga Charan 


Sharma. 
Naba Deepa 


In 1963, Radhika Mohan started experimenting eventuating in 1967 with 
an instrument called the Naba Deepa. The name was inspired by the name of 
Deepa Mukherjee, one of his favourite students. This instrument is an 
amalgamation of the Sur-Shringar in its minimized form, and Esraj. Some folk 
instruments with wooden tops also inspired this creation. The bridge of this 


instrument is a flat one with a composite extension accommodating the 
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sympathetic strings. Alongside the steel fingerboard, sympathetic strings similar 
to that in an Esraj or Sarangi are fitted with an extra piece of wood. This 
instrument is played mostly like a Sur-Shringar. As a variation the instrument can 
be bowed where a round-shaped bridge replaces the straight one. Radhika Mohan 
was uncompromising in his loyalty to the Classical form and nothing could 
persuade him to pollute the purity of Ragas such as Darbari Kannada, Kaunshi 
Kanada or Hamveer Bilawal. At a time when other contemporaries dabbled in 
fusion or modern Music that had more commercial value, he remained true to 


tradition. 


In the mid 1970’s, on his 60th birthday, he surprised friends and students 
by suddenly announcing the decision to retire from actively performing on the big 
stage and All India Radio (AIR) and Television. In his last National Program of 
Music broadcast, he performed with his close friend, the legendary Tabla maestro, 
Pandit Jnan Prakash Ghosh. In spite of being a Tabla maestro, Pandit Ghosh was 
not a graded Musician for AIR and therefore, had not performed on the National 
Program before. Radhika Mohan wrote to the authorities saying that it was 
ridiculous that a great Tabla maestro like Pt. Ghosh would have to give an 
audition to get a Grade and added that he would only play in this program if Pt. 
Ghosh was given a grade and was allowed to accompany him. In time Pt. Ghosh’s 


grade arrived from Delhi and he performed with him. 


Towards the late 1970’s the famous 
moviemaker Sir David Lean came to Calcutta 
and wanted to shoot a documentary on 
Radhika Mohan. Coming from an acclaimed 


director such as Lean, this was rare 


~ recognition for any Indian Musician. The 
maestro was in his fading years of his life and undertaking this venture would 


have meant traveling and living outside India for a certain length of time. He 
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politely refused the movie director’s offer, saying that if he left Calcutta, that 
would severely affect his students who were receiving regular training from him 
at that time. In 1976 Radhika Mohan founded the Mohammed Ameer Khan 
School of Instrumental Music, which was dedicated to the development of young 
talent in Sarod and Sitar to carry the banner of the Shahjahanpur Gharana 
forward. He started the ‘Rising Talents’ Music conference in 1977, which focused 
on providing opportunities to young and talented artists, irrespective of their 
Gharana or Guru, to perform in front of the Music loving audience of Calcutta. 
This program became very popular and continued even after his death, till the mid 
nineties. Some of the most well known names in today’s Indian Classical Music 
scene got an opportunity to perform on the big stage for the first time at the Rising 


Talents conference. 


The maestro passed away after a brief illness in Calcutta in 1981 but his legacy 


lives on through his countless recordings and disciples. 


5. Ustad Bismillah Khan 


Born on 21st March, 1916 in Dumraon, Bihar, Ustad 
Bismillah Khan is the most outstanding and popular 
Shehnai player of contemporary times. His ancestors 
were court Musicians in the princely state of Dumraon 
in Bihar and he was trained under his uncle, the late Ali 


Bux “Vilayatu’, a Shehnai player attached to Varanasi’s 


Vishwanath Temple. His first major public appearance 
was in 1930 at the age of 14, when he played in the All India Music Conference in 
Allahabad. Ustad Bismillah Khan’s specialisation lies in his ability to produce 
intricate sound patterns on the Shehnai which was hitherto, considered impossible 
on this instrument. For his outstanding services in the field of Music, he has been 
bestowed with several honours and awards including, the Sangeet Natak Akademi 


Award (1956), Shehnai Chakravarti by the National Cultural Organisation (955), 
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Padma Shri (1961), Padma Bhushan, Padma Vibhushan and the Tansen Award. A 
jugalbandi of the Shehnai and Sitar performed by Bismillah Khan and Sitat 
Nawaz Abdul Halim Jaffar Khan, for the film Gunj Uthi Shehnai was an 
outstanding success. He performed at the Edinburgh Festival along with Ustad 
Vilayat Khan and the album produced, known as Thumri Piloo, is considered as 
one of the best by the Ustad. He has also been conferred with honorary doctorates 


from the Benares Hindu University and Shantiniketan. 


6. Pandit Ravi Shankar 


Pandit Ravi Shankar (b.1920), one of 
the greatest exponents of the Sitar, is 
the most popular Indian Musician all 
over the world. Yehudi Menuhin, the 
world famous Violinist described him 


as "a creative genius comparable only 


to Mozart". Pandit Ravi Shankar has 
received widespread acclaim for his creativity and distinct, unorthodox style of 
playing the Sitar. He is acclaimed around the world for his originality and 
improvisation. He also has a command on instruments like Surbahar, Been, Rabab 
and Sursingar. In January 1945, he composed the Music score for the famous 
patriotic song, Sare Jahan Se Aacha, Hindustan Hamara, written by the famous 
Urdu poet Mohammad Iqbal. Pandit Ravi Shankar has to his credit several Ragas 
like Nat Bhairav, Pancham Se Gara, Kameshwari, Parameshwari and 
Ganeshwari. Raga Mohankauns was composed in honour of Mahatma Gandhi. In 
May 1967, he founded the Kinnara School of Music in Bombay and Los Angles. 
He has composed extensively for films and ballets in India, Canada, Europe and 


the United States, including Charly, Gandhi and Apu Trilogy. He has the honour 
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of being the first Indian to write film Music for foreign films. Ravi Shankar has 
received several honours and awards as a Sitarist, composer and Musician. His 
Music for the film Gandhi won him an Oscar nomination. He is the first Indian to 
receive the highest award of the Berlin Film Festival, the Silver Bear, for his 
Music in the Indian film Kabuliwala. In 1969, he was cited as ‘Musician of the 
Year’ by one of the leading magazines of America’s Musical industry, Billboard 
Magazine. He is also the first Indian Musician to be commissioned by a major 
Westem Orchestra, the London Philharmonic, to compose a Concerto for Sitar 
and Orchestra. This Concerto was performed in 1971 and conducted by Andre 
Previn. His long list of awards and honours include fourteen doctorates, Padma 
Bhushan (1967), the Padma Vibhushan (1981), Desikottam, the Ramon 
Magsaysay Award, two Grammys, the Fukuoka Grand Prize from Japan, the 
Crystal award from Davos, with the title 'Global Ambassador’, Kalidas Samman 
Award, Rajiv Gandhi Excellence Award (1991), Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
Mahatma Gandhi Award and Premium Imperiale Arts Award from The Japan Art 
Association, the Presidential Award (1962 and 1980), the International Music 
Council UNESCO Award(1975) and the Sangeet Natak Akademi fellowship 
(1976) to name a few. Ravi Shankar is an Honorary Member of the United 
Nations Rostrum of Composers and Honorary Member of the Academy of Arts 
and Letters. In 1986 he was nominated as a member of the Rajya Sabha. The 
Highest Civilian award in India, Bharat Ratna, was bestowed on Ravi Shankar in 
1999. He also received the prestigious International Prize for Film and Media for 
1999 instituted by the German government’s Art and Exhibition Centre. In 
February 2000, he was honoured with the highest French civilian award 
Commandeur de la legion d Honneur. In early 2001, Ravi Shankar was conferred 
with Honorary Knight Commander of the Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire (KBE). 
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7. Ustad Alla Rakha 


Ustad Alla Rakha (1919-2000) was one of the most 
celebrated Tabla players in the world. He was hailed 
not only for his performing finesse but also for the 
incomparable accompaniment he provided to other 
Musicians. Alla Rakha got his initial training from Lal 
Ahmed and later from the renowned Mian Kader 


Baksh of the Punjab Gharana and Ashiq Ali Khan of 


the Patiala Gharana. In 1936 he entered the Bombay film world as a Music 
director under his real name, A.R. Qureshi and scored Music for a number of 
Hindi and Punjabi films, including superhits like Sabak, Khandan, Maa Baap, 
Madari and Bewafa. He founded the Institute of Music in Mumbai in 1986. He 
eared great recognition abroad as a soloist and accompanist, with a string of 
awards in San Francisco and California. He was the recipient of Padma Shri 
(1977), the Sangeet Natak Akademi Award (1982), the Indo-American 
Achievement Award and the Maharashtra Gaurav Puraskar. He died of heart 


attack on 4 February 2000 in Mumbai. 


8. Ustad Vilayat Ali Khan 


we \ 

Ustad Vilayat Khan (b. 1928), son of late Ustad Inayat Khan, was the 
scion of the Ittawa gharana whose stalwarts traced their line back to Tansen of 
Akbar's court. He is one of most renowned Sitar players of India and occupies an 


important place in the world of Classical instrumental Music. Vilayat Khan's 
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unique contribution to Indian Classical Music is introducing a new style of Sitar 
playing now called Vilayatkhaani baaj. This is the gayaki ang or full-fledged 
vocal style, which he innovated, perfected and passed on to a school of disciples. 
He wrought a total change in the dimension and impact of the Music by 
modifying the base, frets, bridge and strings of the Sitar. His creativity was 
marked by the spontaneous and automatic formation of tans, kan, zamzama thus 
evolving the rare and difficult Gayaki ang, of which he was an innovator. Vilayat 
Khan has received numerous awards and honours for his contribution to Indian 
Music and has toured India, Europe, the Soviet Union, East Africa, China, 
Afghanistan, Iran and the United States. He had played Festival of India in 
Britain (1951). 


9, Pandit Debu Chaudhuri 


Adorned with the Padma Bhushan, one of the highest 
Civilian Govt. Awards, for his contributions in the 
field of Music, from the President of India, Pandit 
Devabrata Chaudhuri, a legendary figure in the domain 
of Indian Classical Music, popularly known as 
7 "DEBU", is one of India's most respected, leading and 


outstanding Musicians of today. 


Panditji received his early training from the late Shri. Panchu Gopal Datta 
for some time and later for 38 years from the veritable great master and the most 
traditional exponent of Sitar, Sangeet Acharya Ustad Mushtaq Ali Khan of the 
"Senia Gharana", the traditional school of Indian Classical Music named after 
the great Mian Tansen, the father of Indian Music. Debuji is the foremost 


exponent and torch bearer of this Gharana. 


Debuji (respectfully called) is a man of many parts. Akin to the seven 


swaras (notes) that are the heart and soul of any Musical creation and 
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composition, howsoever old or new, his personality is seven-fold. India’s 
foremost Sitar maestro, respected Guru and teacher, composer of numerous 
mellifluous symphonies, creator of eight new Ragas, author of three books and 
several monographs, eminent Musicologist and academic, and winner of 


numerous awards and honours, both national and global. 


Debuji's is not a mere, or even random, affair with the Sitar, it has been a 
deep romance with this beautiful instrument to which he was introduced when he 
was all of 4 years old. He made his public debut at the age of 12 and his first 
broadcast for All India Radio was in the year 1948. Ever since, the association 
with the Sitar, and through it the Music, has been increasingly rewarding to him 


and to those who have been able to savour it. 


It needs no overt mention that Panditji’s Music has its own charm which 
is quite unique in character and stylized, as it can easily be identified by any 
discerning lover of Indian Classical instrumental Music. The year 2002 is 
witness to Panditji's 54th year of broadcasting on the National network of the All 
India Radio, and the 40th year of teaching at the University of Delhi, Faculty of 
Music and Fine Arts. His first National Program was featured in the year 1963 
on All India Radio and became the TOP CLASS (graded by the National 
Network, AIR) artiste in the 1971. This year has brought many more honours 
and laurels to Panditji, including a special honours and felicitations by the 
Cultural Centres of Delhi, Mumbai and Kolkatta for his life time achievement in 
the field. 


Debuji’s retirement from the Faculty of Music and Fine Arts, where most 
of the teachers are his students, has not seen any corresponding diminishing for 
his love of Music or for the propagation of the same to discerning followers. 
Panditji has recently started a unique project to document rare instrumental 


compositions, which are being forgotten or overlooked by the present generation; 
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with the support of traditional compositions of Dhrupad and Khayal on the same 
Raga. This project is so dear to his heart that his only ambition is to complete 
this project during his life time, so that the future generation will have a better 
information and knowledge to perform instrumental compositions with 
confidence. This is a dream project of Panditji and when completed will be a 


landmark in the history of instrumental Music. 


Panditji's creativity in Music and his academic acumen are widely 
accepted, recognized and known all over the World. As the creator of 8 new 
Ragas, authoring three book on Indian Music, presenting several papers in 
various seminars all over India and abroad, successfully guiding 33 Ph.D. 
scholars are but a small though substantial quantification of his eminence. Others 
include having a special project of recording 24 CDs for 24 hours of the day in 
the USA, delivering 87 lectures in 67 days in Sweden in 1984 for Govt of India 


and performing all over the World for more than 70 occasions. 


His zeal for the propagation of Music to students has led far and wide. He 
has Lectured at more than 130 Universities on Indian Classical Music and culture 
around the world: Afghanistan, Australia, Bangkok, Belgium , Bosnia, Brazil, 
Burma, Canada, Cuba, China, Dubai, France, Fiji, Guyana, Germany, Greece, 
Hawaii, Hong Kong, Hungary, Iran, Italy, Japan, Korea, Kuwait, Malaysia, 
Mexico, Mauritius, Morocco, Netherlands, Singapore, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Trinidad & Tobago, U.K., U.S.S.R., U.S.A, Venezuela, Yugoslavia 


etc. 


Among his manifold accomplishments, he provided in-flight Music for 
Indian Airlines and composed Music for Indian TV short film and also for 
German TV. In the year 1983 he was involved as an advisor to the project for 
promoting Indian Music in the schools of Leicestershire, England, under the 


sponsorship of the Government of India and Leicestershire County Council, a 
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project which, apart from being the first of its kind, was also replicated in 


Birmingham at a later stage. 


He has represented India at various International Seminars, Festivals and 
has served as Chairman of many symposiums. He has to his credit close to 45 
papers that he has presented at various seminars. He was India’s official 
representation in many International Festivals including Montreaux-Vevey 
Festival, Morocco International Festival, and UNESCO Festival at Perth, 


Trinidad Festival and Cuba etc. 


He also holds the rare privilege of delivering 87 lectures and performing 
27 concerts in 67 days at the Govt of India’s "Festival of India in Sweden" in the 
year 1984. Many of his students are now propagating his Guru’s style all over 
the World and many foreign students are coming to learn under his guidance 
under the Cultural exchange program. All these achievements make his position 
in the field of Music a special one which, in addition to being in it an 


achievement, is also, as a matter of record, very hard to match. 


Panditji has recorded many albums and cassettes with EMI, HMV, ABK 
(USA), M.G.V. (24CD's for 24 hour Ragas), TV series, Rhythm House, Archive 
Music USA, T-Series, Krishna Audios, Washington DC and other companies all 


over the world. 


As the founder Chairperson of the Delhi University Culture council and as 
the former Dean and Head of the Faculty of Music and Fine Arts, Dr. Debu 
Chaudhuri contribution to the field of education places him in an exalted pedestal 
of respect in the domain of Music all over the world. He enjoys wide popularity 
both a Maestro of Sitar and as a learned teacher of Music; a unique combination 


and achievement indeed. 
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Dr. Chaudhuri is the creator of eight new Ragas: Bisweswari, Palas- 
Sarang, Anuranjani, Ashiqui Lalit, Swanandeswari, Kalyani  Bilawal, 
Shivamanjari and Prabhati Manjari (named after his wife Manju, who passed 
away recently). He is the author of three books "Sitar and its Techniques", 
"Music of India" and "On Indian Music"; has read several papers on Music in 
various Seminars in Indian Universities and abroad; is the Visiting Professor at 
MUM, Fairfield, IOWA, USA. His books add another dimension to his 
creativity. Sitar enthusiasts in India and Europe have found his writings 


extremely useful in understanding the art of playing the Sitar. 


10. Ustad Amjad Ali Khan 


Ustad Amjad Ali Khan (b.1945) is one of the greatest exponents of Sarod. 
He learnt the Sarod from his father Hafiz Ali Khan. He has the distinction of 
being the first north Indian artist to have performed in honour of Thyagaraja at the 
saint-Musician’s Thiruvaiyur shrine. He founded the Hafiz Ali Khan Memorial 
Society in 1977, which organise Music festivals in different parts of India. He 
made many changes to the conventional style and structure of the Sarod. He has 
also been an innovator in introducing the gayaki ang in the Sarod, which has 


added new dimensions to performances on this instrument. He has contributed in 
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propagating and creating Music for children. He has composed special songs for 
children all over the country, including a special ‘Birthday Song’. He has 
composed new Ragas like Amiri Todi, Haripriya Kannada, Jawahar Manjari and 
Shivanjal, Kiran Ranjani, Shyam Shri, Suhag Bhairav, Lalit Dhwani and 


Bapukauns for special occasions. 


He has also acquired international acclaim by composing for the Hong 
Kong Philharmonic Orchestra. It was titled "Tribute to Hong Kong'"'. The other 
musicians involved with this project were guitarist Charley Byrd, Violinist Igor 
Frolov, Suprano Glenda Simpson, Guitarist Barry Mason and UK Cellist Matthew 
Barley. He has also given performances in Carnegie Hall, Royal Albert Hall, 
Royal Festival Hall, Kennedy Center, House of Commons, Singapore, Mozart 
Hall in Frankfurt, Chicago Symphony Center, St. James Palace and the Opera 
House in Australia. The talented musician has received Honorary Citizenship to 
the States of Texas, Massachusetts, Tennessee and the city of Atlanta. He is the 
recipient of many awards and honours including the Sangeet Natak Akademi 
Award (1989), Padma Shri (1975), Tansen Award (1989), the Padma Bhushan 
(1991) and the International Music Forum Award, UNESCO (1970). 


11. Pandit Hariprasad Chaurasia 


Pandit Hariprasad Chaurasia, born on July 01, 1938 is an 
N Indian Classical Instrumentalist. He is a player of the Bansuri, 
‘i the North Indian bamboo flute. He is a classicist who has 
# made a conscious effort to reach out and expand the audience 


for Classical Music. He started learning vocal Music from his 


neighbour, Pandit Rajaram at the age of 15. Later, he switched 
to playing the flute under the tutelage of Pandit Bholanath Prasanna of Varanasi. 
Much later, while working for All India Radio, he received guidance from the 


reclusive Annapurna Devi, daughter of Baba Allaudin Khan. He is considered a 
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rare combination of innovator and traditionalist. He has expanded the expressive 


possibilities of the bansuri through his masterful blowing technique. 


Apart from Classical Music, he has made a mark as a Music director for 
Indian films along with Pt. Shivkumar Sharma, forming a group called Shiv-Hari. 
He has also collaborated with various world Musicians in experimental cross- 
cultural performances, including the fusion group Shakti. He serves as the Artistic 
Director of the World Music Department at the Rotterdam Music Conservatory in 
the Netherlands. He has collaborated with several Western Musicians, including 
John McLaughlin and Jan Garbarek, and has also composed Music for a number 
of Indian films. He has performed throughout the world, winning acclaim from 
varied audiences and fellow Musicians including Yehudi Menuhin and Jean-Pierre 


Rampal.** 


12. Pandit Shivkumar Sharma 


Pandit Shivkumar Sharma is a very famous Classical Musician who has 
acquired international fame by playing the Classical instrument, Santoor. The 
santoor is essentially a folk instrument that originated in the Kashmir Valley, 
which was given the status of a Classical instrument due to the persistent efforts 


of Pandit Shivkumar Sharma. Reaching at this level in life was not easy for him 


4 Www.wikipedia.org/wiki/Hariprasad_Chaurasia 
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and it is because of the determination of Shivkumar Sharma that the Santoor is a 
popular Classical instrument. Know his life history in this short biography of Pt. 
Shiv Kumar Sharma. The Santoor was known as the Shata-Tantri Veena in earlier 
days. It was used to accompany a particular type of singing known as Sufiana 
Mausiqi. Pandit Uma Dutt Sharma gave the responsibility of taking the Santoor 
on the world stage to his son Shivkumar after extensive research on its 


possibilities. 


Today, Shivkumar Sharma and the Santoor are synonymous. Shivkumar 
Sharma has truly been successful in giving the Santoor the position of a popular 
Classical instrument. Shivkumar Sharma modified the folk instrument in order to 
make it more suitable for Classical Music. He increased its range to full three 
octaves and also created a technique for smoother gliding between Music notes in 
order to imitate human voice quality. Shivkumar Sharma also created a new way 
of playing it so that the notes and sound continuity could be maintained for a long 
time. Shivkumar Sharma has collaborated with many Musicians like Zakir 
Hussain and Hariprasad Chaurasiya. He also composed Music for Hindi films like 
"Darr", "Silsila", "Lamhe", etc. Some of his famous albums are Call of the Valley, 
Sampradaya, and Elements: Water, Music of the Mountains, Megh Malhar, etc. 
His son Rahul is also a famous Santoor player. Shivkumar Sharma is the recipient 
of many prestigious awards like Padmashree, Padma Vibhushan, Sangeet Natak 
Academy Award, Honorary Doctorate from the University of Jammu, Ustad Hafiz 
Ali Khan Award, Maharashtra Gaurav Puraskar, etc. He also has an honorary 
citizenship of the city of Baltimore, USA. This flawless Musician truly deserves 
these honors and more. His Santoor recitals shall keep us mesmerized for many 


more years to come.” 


°° www.culturalindia.net/Indian-Music/Classical-singers/shivkumar-sharma.html 
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13. 


Pandit Vishnu Govind Jog 


Pandit Vishnu Govind Jog (b.1922) is an established Violinist whose name is 
synonymous with the Violin genre in Hindustani Classical. His recitals are 
known for their dignity and crispness of swara and Tala. He is noted for the 
purity of his rendition and the ease with which he communicates the idioms of 
Music. His style owes much to the Gwalior, Agra and Bakhley Gharanas. He 
was professor of Instrumental Music at the Bhatkhande University of Music, 
Lucknow till 1952. He is a recipient of several honours and awards, which 
include the Vadya Nipurna from the Bhatkhande University of Music, 
Lucknow (1944), the Sangeet Natak Akademi Award (1980) and the Padma 
Bhushan (1983). He was given the title of ‘Tantri Vilas’ by Swami Haridas 
Sangeet Sammelan Mumbai in 1978 and the Lalit Kala Pitra, Bhubaneswar, 
Orissa conferred on him the title of ‘Behala Samrat’ in 1980. In 1973 the 


Indian Music Circle of Vassar, USA honoured him as ‘Violin Samrat’. 
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14. Ustad Zakir Hussain 


Soak 


Ustad Zakir Hussain (b. 1951) is the reigning king of Tabla players. He is 
the son of renowned Tabla maestro Ustad Alla Rakha. He played his first formal 
concert at the age of 12 years with Ustad Ali Akbar Khan. He is internationally 
acclaimed for his ingenious techniques and dexterity. He has taken Tabla playing 
to new and greater heights by rediscovering the subtle nuances of this instrument, 
along with his unique ability to communicate with his audience. He is also well 
versed with other percussion instruments like the dholak and khol. He has scored 
Music for films like The Little Buddha of Bernardo Bertolucci, Ismail Merchant’s 
In Custody and Heat and Dust, Cappola’s Apocalypse Now, Merchant Ivory’s A 
Perfect Murder and for some American television serials. Besides accompanying 
many Indian Classical Musicians, Ustad Zakir Hussain plays with the Indo-jazz 
group called Shakti. He has played with the rock group called Grateful Dead and 
many jazz Musicians. In 1973, he took over the Tal Vadya Rhythm Band, which 
later evolved into the Diga Rhythm Band, and more recently, Zakir Hussain and 
the Rhythm Experience. Zakir Hussain had teamed up with co-composers Philip 
Glass and Mickey Hart to write the score for the Atlanta Olympic Games, 1996. 
In 1987, his first solo release, "Making Music", was acclaimed "one of the most 


inspired East-West fusion albums ever recorded". He has 145 albums to his credit 
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and is teaching Tabla at Washington, California, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Port 
and other Universities. He is the recipient of several honours and awards, which 
include Padma Shri (1988), Sangeet Natak Akademi Award (1991) and the Indo- 
American Award (1990). 


15. Pandit Prateek Chaudhuri 


Pandit Prateek Chaudhuri, a brilliant performer, is acclaimed as one of the 
most outstanding Sitar players of the country today amongst the present 
generation. His Sitar sparkles with the rare combination of virtuosity with 
technical finesse and a deep sense of aesthetics. His Music also reflects the eternal 
essence of Sitar. Born in New Delhi, he has been groomed in a Musical 
atmosphere since his birth. He has for his father, the World Renowned Sitar 
Maestro, Padamabhushan awardee Pandit Debu Chaudhuri. He also had the great 
fortune to learn from his Dadaguru (father’s guru), Ustad Mushtaq Ali Khan 
Sahab, the great legend of the “Senia” tradition, which has been named after 
“Mian Tansen”, the doyen of Indian Classical Music. Tansen is often called the 
father of Indian Classical Music and those who belong to his family and follow 


his tradition are called “Senia”. Prateek ji is the automatic successor to this rare 
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“Senia” tradition of the great Indian Classical Music, having a unique tradition of 
playing the Sitar not only with the traditional and rare 17 frets ( instead of 19,20 
or 21 frets, found at present), but also having a unique string arrangement of its 


own. 


His charming stage presence and charisma only serve to enhance the 
overall grandness of the performance. It must be mentioned that simplicity and 
clarity are the hallmark of his style. Amongst his numerous achievements, Prateek 
ji has been ranked as an “A Class” Artist by the National Television and Radio of 
the Govt. of India. His mastery over the Sitar and "Laya" (rhythm) has been 
acclaimed and praised by the leading Musicians of the country and he has also 
been accompanied by almost all the leading Tabla maestros, in his recitals in India 
and Abroad. In his concerts and concert tours in India and Abroad, Prateek ji has 
been accompanied by almost all the leading Tabla Maestros of the country 
including the Late Ustad Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Pandit Kumar Bose, Pandit 
Anindo Chatterjee, Shri Bickram Ghosh, Ustad Akram Khan, Shri Sandeep Das, 


Ustad Rafiuddin Sabri and many other reputed players of the country. 


Special Awards and Recognitions: 


Prateek ji has been awarded the “Pandit Nikhil Bannerjee Award” from 
Lucknow, “The Best Instrumentalist Award” from Delhi and the “Surmani 
Award” from Mumbai, amongst many other Awards and recognitions. His name 
has also been listed amongst the prominent personalities of the World in 


American Biographies Intl., and Asia’s Who’s Who. 


Special Concerts: 


Prateek ji received the rare distinction and honour to give a Special Concert for 
the President of United States of America, Mr. Bill Clinton during his first visit to 
IndiaHe also had the honour to perform for the President of India, Shri Abdul 
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Kalam and Shri R. Venkataraman in Rashtrapati Bhawan, New Delhi. He has also 
performed for the Prime Minister of Norway during his trip to India in 2005. 
Prateek ji has performed at Major Venues across the world including the 
prestigious Carnegie Hall and Kennedy Centre, in USA and the famous Queen 
Elizabeth Hall in London. He also has to his credit many successful concerts in 
Major Music Festivals in India and Abroad. He has also been the featured artist in 
almost all the Major Festivals of the country including the famous and prestigious 
Music Festivals like the Jaipur International Heritage Festival in Jaipur, UNESCO 
Music Festival on Intl. Day for Tolerance in Delhi, ITC Music Festival in Kolkata 
and Delhi, Tansen Music Festival in Gwalior and Delhi, Maihar Festival of Music 
in Maihar, Sawai Gandharva Music Festival in Poona, Saptak Festival in 
Ahmedabad, Baba Harballabh Festival in Jalandhar, Pandit Vishnu Digambar 
Jayanti in Delhi, UMAK Music Festival in Delhi, just to name a few, amongst 
many others. He is the only Indian Musician to have performed with the 
Renowned “Swarovsky Music Wattens” Orchestra, consisting of 80 Musicians, 
from Austria in a Special Concert held in Jaipur, India in the year 2005, which 
was highly appreciated and profusely praised by the audience.Prateek ji is the 
Creator and the Main Conductor of the “rare”, “unique”, and sought after Grand 
Musical Orchestral Ensemble of the country India — i.e “Soul of India -The Grand 
Orchestra” which has got Musical elements of great variety including Indian 
Classical, Western Classical. Rock Music, Jazz Music, Sufi Music, Music from 
Rajasthan, Pop Music, a Grand Rhythmic ensemble known as ‘Taal Vadya 
Kacheri’ and also other elements of World Music presented in a Grand scale. He 
has invited to give a Special Live Concert for BBC 3 Radio in London. He has 
been featured in the prestigious National Program of Music in All India Radio 
May’ 2000 and the National Television of India (Doordarshan) in 2003. ~*Prateek 
ji has also been featured in the prestigious AIR Sangeet Sammelan (Radio Music 


Festival) of the Govt. of India, held in Shimla in 2004. 
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Unique Performances: 


Fusion, Cross over Music, World Music and Jugalbandi (Duet) Concerts 
With his innovative ideas, also being a composer, Prateek ji received rave reviews 
after he explored and experimented successfully with Fusion Concerts, World and 
Crossover Music, Carnatic Music and Jugalbandi ( Duet) Concerts in India and 
Abroad. He has given highly successful concerts with many reputed artists, forms 
of Music and combinations with artists from various parts of the world, which 


include: 


e Immensely popular Concerts: with Louis Banks, the Renowned Jazz 
Keyboard player and Sivamani, the famous Drummer and Percussionist from 
India. The name of the above group is “Rhythm Asia” which is very much 


sought after. 


e World Music Fusion Group: Prateek ji has also recently formed a highly 
successful World Music Fusion Group of his own, which is also now very 
much sought after, wherein he is joined on the Sitar by his group of reputed 
Western and Indian Musicians fusing the Sitar with Keyboard, Drums, Tabla 


and other instruments making it an affair to remember. 


e Sitar with Japanese Drum players : Prateek ji performed a scintillating 


concert with Ryohhei and Kohei of the famous AUN group from Japan. 


e Sitar with Saxophone : He has also performed with Dave Pietro, the famous 


Saxophone player from New York, USA. 


e He has also experimented successfully with Carnatic Musicians in India 
which also show his imagination in another dimension in his Musical career. 


Another unique and rare concert performed by him was that Prateek ji, on the 
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Solo Sitar was accompanied by both Tabla and Mridangam, a highly 


successful and rare combination. 


e Prateek ji has also recently given extremely successful and sought after 
Jugalbandi (Duet) Concerts with his father, Pandit Debu Chaudhuri, i.e. Duet 
Sitar Concerts and with many reputed artists of the country playing the 
unique instruments like the Shehnai, Sarangi and the Sarod. These concerts 


also had an overwhelming response and won the hearts of the audience. 


He has toured extensively throughout the world with his father as well as a 
solo artiste. These include countries like United States of America, Canada, 
England, France, Greece, Germany, Holland, Austria, Belgium, Japan, China, 
Italy, Hong Kong, Malaysia, Singapore, Mexico, Morocco, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Yugoslavia (before partition), , Indonesia, Venezuela , just 
to name a few. Prateek ji is also the first Sitarist to visit and perform in countries 
like Bosnia (after partition of Yugoslavia) and even in Latin American countries 


like Columbia, Guatemala and Panama. 


16. Pandit Suresh Talwalkar 


Taalyogi Pandit Suresh Talwalkar, an accomplished 
Tabla artist, an expert Musicologist, a versatile Guru 
is one of the greatest Tabla exponents of the present 
times. As an accomplished artist and as a Guru, he 


has contributed immensely to the glorious tradition 


of Indian Classical Music. 


Pandit Sureshji belongs to the illustrious “Keertankar” family of Shri 
Dholebuva. “Keertana” being a Classical form of devotional and Musical 
discourse, a liking for the Classical Music was inculcated in him right in the 


childhood. Further, at a very young age, his father Shri Dattatray Talwalkar 
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initiated him into the art of “Tabla”. He then took his lessons from the veteran 
gurus, Pt. Pandharinath Nageshkar and Pt. Vinayakrao Ghangrekar. He also learnt 
the intricacies of Carnatic Layashastra (a science of rhythm), from the renowned 
Mridangam player Pt. Ramnad Ishwaran. This diverse training enabled Sureshji to 
absorb the subtleties of both, the North and the South Indian Music, transforming 


him into a “solo performer” with unique expression. 


Being privileged with an unparalleled talent, since the early days, Sureshji 
has accompanied a number of great artists in their concerts. Pt. Gajananbuva Joshi 
and Pt. Nivruttibuva Sarnaik are amongst those whom he accompanied the most. 
He gratefully regards them as gurus and attributes to them the deep insight that, 


he carries today for the Classical Music. 


Sureshji introduced for the first time, the novel concept of taking vocal 
accompaniment and added a new dimension and direction to the solo playing of 
Tabla. His genius is highlighted by the exquisite renderings of “Taal Mala” and 
“Joad Taal”, a contribution applauded alike by connoisseurs and masses. His 
unending quest for creativity and innovation makes him a distinguished 
composer. His CDs like “Taal Yatra” or “Laya Kalpana” and the group concerts 
like “Taal Mala” and“Taal Yatra” can be cited best for the same. His 
compositions have influenced not only the Musicians from India but also from the 
Western countries and today, many jazz composers seek his guidance in their 


Musical journey. 


Sureshji believes that, “Guru Shishya Parampara” is the soul of Indian 
Classical Music and he is an ardent follower of the same. As a guru, his teaching 
abilities and expertise is unmatched. Today, amongst the best Tabla players in the 
newer generation, majority are his disciples. Under his guidance, they have 
attained proficiency, equally high, whether in the solo playing or, in the 


accompaniment for vocal, instrumental Music and Kathak dance. 
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Suresji with his wide experience both as a performing artist and as a guru, 
with his thorough knowledge of Music and Musicology, and, with his abilities of 
communicating even the complex concepts of Music, is always a prominent 
speaker in workshops and seminars; Whether on Tabla or, on Musicology. The 
renowned institutions and universities from world over take pride in inviting him 
as a speaker. He is also a chief Guru for a project based on Guru Shishya 


Parampara, initiated by a centurion organization in Kolhapur, India. 


Sureshji is conferred upon with a number of awards and _ honors. 
The most prestigious of them include, Pt. Vishnu Digambar Paluskar Award, 
Vasantrao Naik Puraskar, an award from Naad Brahma as well as from Govt. of 


Andhra Pradesh and, the title of “Taal Yogi” rendered by the Shankaracharya. 


Sureshji is also honoured at the hands of the President of India Dr. A.P.J. 
Abdul Kalam, with the prestigious “Sangeet Natak Academy Award”, a national 


award for his contribution to the Classical Music. 


Sureshji is also recently been honored with the prestigious awards: Giants 
International Award 2007, Shri Laxmimata Kala Sanskriti Puraskar 2007, 
Swarasadhana Ratna Puraskar 2008, Manpatra, Abhinav Kala Samaj, Indore. 
Sureshji has also been honoured by a title of "Sangeet Poormacharya” by 
Poornawad Vishwavidya Pratisthan; on the auspicious hands of Parampoojya Shri 


Vishnumaharaj Parnerkar. 


He is amongst the top Tabla players of India, who travels regularly for his 
programs across and outside of his country. He frequently visits Asian and 
European countries which include Singapore, Thailand, Austria, Switzerland, 
Germany, UK, USA and Canada. He has also toured to Middle-East, Turkey, 


Norway, Spain, Iran, Sweden, France, and Holland and to the African Continent. 
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Pandit Suresh Talwalkar is indeed a name, synonym for the untiring 
efforts, devotion, and endless passion in pursuit of promoting Indian Classical 


Music. 


17. Anandan Sivamani 


As the undercurrent of Music, the drum has always served as the lifeline of 
any instrumental composition it accompanies. Whether it is world Music, hip- 
hop, R&B, or rock, drumming is the force that stirs emotion and creates magic. 
With that said, it is the responsibility of the drummer to produce a Musical 
sensation that determines the direction. This is a task that world-renown 


percussionist Sivamani has embraced with all his might. 


Born in India, Sivamani is the son of a Musician, Mr. Anandan, who 
surprisingly enough, did not initially wish for his child to follow in his footsteps. 
"When I was 7 or 8 years old, my father refused to give me a drum kit," says 
Sivamani, "that was a big disappointment that eventually became a challenge." 
"One day my father saw me playing and realized that his son was a Musician," 


Sivamani speaks of his father's epiphany. 


Sivamani's career as a Musician began to grow as he was introduced to 
established drummers, notably Billy Cobham and Noel Grant. "I picked up a lot 
from them and improved my style," offers Sivamani. As Sivamani's career 


flourished, he composed scores for movies in India, a popular way of getting one's 
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Music heard on a larger level. For 30 years, Sivamani was devoted to the art of 
adding an instrumental component of the silver screen. All the while, he 
performed his solo pieces during various concerts and was well received by the 
people of India. As Sivamani's notoriety grew, he began doing his own concerts 


all over the world. 


Having performed in Singapore, London, South Africa and New York, 
Sivamani has helped to spread the rhythm of India as well as other countries as he 
integrates drumming from Africa, Japan and India into his show. "People have 
been receptive because my Music is like meditation," Sivamani says of his 
worldwide success. His show, which on any given day is backed by his own band 
Rhythm Asia or one of the bands he has jammed with, Silk - World Fusion Music, 
Shrida or Shankar & Ginger (Electric Double Violin), is a cathartic display of 
upbeat pulsating rhythms. The explosive nature is unique in the way that 
Sivamani plays more than 100 instruments. An amazing sight to witness, this 
percussionist has been known to take his audience to Japan, Africa, Latin 


America, United States, India and back in just one sitting. 


An expert in his field, Sivamani now wishes to take his Music to the next 
level with his new album "Amma" which means Mother. "Basically I talk about 
life. There is an engine sound and a lot of folk inspired beats to the various 
songs", says Sivamani, "I also wish to work with rap artists. I want to do 
something different and new". A loving father of two and all round Musical 
genius, Sivamani took things one-step further by incorporating the first cry of his 


daughter upon her birth into a track on this album. 


Sivamani's gift for transforming everyday objects into instruments is 
apparent on his last album "Drums on Fire" as the prodigy put to use a plastic 


bucket an alternative drum. That same skill has materialized itself on this 
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forthcoming album as the drummer continues to use unique methods of creating 


Music. 


The fact is - Sivamani is one of India's best-known and most colorful 
percussionists with an unmatched talent in the entertainment world. It is no 
wonder that he should have played with the likes of Tabla player Zakir Hussain, 
Mandolin player U. Srinivas, Flutist Hariprasad Chaurasia, percussionist Elvin 


Jones and Mamathi and Ghattam Musician Vikku Vinayakaram. 


And those around him have flourished as well. He has worked with 
composer A. R. Rahman the composer of "Bombay Dreams" whose Musical is 
now being staged by Andrew Lloyd Webber at the Apollo Theater in London and 


at the Broadway Theater in New York. 


Having played with Steven Segal for his world Music album, performed 
for Nelson Mandela in Cape Town when they converted the prison, Roben Island, 
into a museum, and accompanied Senegalese superstar Youssou N'Dour in jam 
and recording sessions, it will be no small feat for Sivamani to fully break into the 


US market. 


"I just want to share my gift," Sivamani states candidly, I want everyone to 
receive the power and the energy and I want to make them happy through Music 


and peace.” 
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18. Pandit Dalchand Sharma 


The pakhawgj is a rare instrument today, with very few 
practitioners and few opportunities to perform, for 
those who still keep it alive, since as an instrument of 
accompaniment the pakhawaj is tied to the Dhrupad 


and been traditions which themselves have very few 


- ’ exponents left. It is crucial that the pakhawaj be 
popularized and its practitioners be given more opportunities to teach and to 
perform. One of the most renowned pakhawaj exponents of India both in 


performance and teaching today is Pandit Dalchand Sharma. 


Based in Delhi Pandit Dalchand Sharma, one of the finest pakhawaj 
exponents of India, received training in the guru shishya parampara from Pandit 
Totaram Shama, Pandit Murlidhar Sharma and Pandit Purshottamdas of the 
Nathadwara style associated with the Nathadwara temple near Udhaipur in 
Rajasthan. Born in Bharatpur Rajasthan he started learning Haveli Sangeet in 
Vrindavan as a child and eventually started his training in pakhawaj from Pandit 
Totaramji. Later in Delhi he had the privilege of learning from the great maestro 
of Nathadwara Pandit Purshottam Das. He has performed in prestigious Music 
concerts all over India and abroad, is a top grade artist of All India Radio and 
Doordarshan, and a staff artist of the Faculty of Music and Fine Arts, Delhi 


University. 


He is a very renowned and dedicated teacher of the Pakhawaj and has 


taught many young pakhawaj players who are now performing with distinction. 
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19. Pandit Salil Bhatt 


a r Ay ‘ 


an Bhatt and Salil Bhatt) 


(Pt. Vishwamoh 


Creator of the Satvik Veena and heir to a 500-year Musical legacy, Salil 
Bhatt represents the dynamic face of the new age, Indian Musician. Being hailed 
as the 'Global Indian Musician’, Salil has done it all. From Solo Concerts and 
International Collaboration to Exotic Jugalbandis and Global Fusions, Salil has 
not only managed to marvel audiences in India, bit also has a big fan base in 
Canada, Germany, Australia, America, Taiwan, England, Switzerland, Iceland, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Saudi Arabia, Oman, Kuwait, Singapore, Spain, Austria, 


and Italy. That too, in just a span of his trailblazing 25-year career! 


Having received a Pre-Grammy Award nomination which speaks volumes 
of his highly successful international collaborations, Salil is the harbinger of rare 
honors for India as he is the first ever Musician to perform inside the Parliament 
of Germany. He is also the first ever Indian Musician to perform in Iceland and 
the first Indian Musician to be invited by the Taiwanese Government for artist 


residency. 


Salil V. Bhatt represents the tenth generation of the famous Bhatt lineage, 
where Music has been flowing for more than five hundred years. Salil is the son 


of the legendary slide player and India's Grammy Award winner Padmashree Pt. 
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Vishwa Mohan Bhatt, the creator of the Mohan Veena, a revolutionary instrument 


which has been hailed as a discovery in the Indian Classical Music scenario. 


Salil reflects the dynamic style of rendering the Classical nuances on 
the Satvik Veenain his concerts. His style incorporates the authentic and 
systematic exposition of Classical Indian Ragas and the embellishments of the 
World Music as well. 


Salil's baaz (style) assimilates the ‘gayaki' (vocal) and _ 'tantrakari' 
(instrumental) representations which makes his playing complete with 
innumerable variations. Salil specializes in playing high-speed taans 
demonstrating his great skill on the Satvik Veena. Trained by his mentor Pt. 
Vishwa Mohan Bhatt, Salil follows the Classical Indian Raga authenticity to its 


strictest norms and creates the purest picture of every Raga he plays. 


20. Bickram Ghosh 


Bickram Ghosh (born 20 October 1966) is an 
_ Indian Tabla player performing in Hindustani 
Classical Music as well as fusion Music. 
Bickram performed with the greatest names in 
Indian Classical Music such as Ravi Shankar, 


Ali Akbar Khan, and Amjad Ali Khan from 


the North Indian tradition and with greats like Balamuralikrishna, Kadri 
Gopalnath, TN Krishnan, and Karaikudi Mani from the South Indian tradition. For 
ten years now he has been the regular accompanist for Ravi Shankar with whom 
he has performed in almost every top venue in the world, among which are The 
Royal Albert Hall, London; The Kennedy Centre, Washington D.C.; The Palais 


De Beaux Arts, Brussels; Carnegie Hall, New York and many others. 
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Bickram has over forty recordings available worldwide. His solo CD's 
"Talking Tabla" and "A Tabla Odyssey" have met with accolades in international 
circuits and his many associations with top Western Musicians such as George 
Harrison (Bickram recently recorded on Harrison's new album "Brainwashed", 
Mstilav Rostropovich, Khaled Kouen, Yosi Levi and others has placed him in the 
top rung of Indian Musicians in the international arena. Bickram played on last 
year's grammy award winning album "Full Circle" along with Ravi Shankar Of 
late Bickram has stepped into the world of Music direction where he has already 
made a strong impact with his brand of fusion Music. His group "Rhythmscape" 


has brought a unique dimension to the genre of fusion Music. 


Discography 


Confluence - Bickram Ghosh, Mezcal Jazz Unit 

Amaia Sea of Love - Bickram Ghosh, Mezcal Jazz Unit 
Gaia River of Eights - Bickram Ghosh, Mezcal Jazz Unit 
Shetug - Bickram Ghosh, Mezcal Jazz Unit 


Drum Invasion (www.saregama.com) 
Megha Bickram Ghosh 


Krishnan - Bickram Ghosh 
The Sacrifice - Bickram Ghosh 
Acupella - Bickram Ghosh 


Some of the Solo albums of Bickram Ghosh are: 


e = Electro-Classical 
e White Note 

e Talking Tabla 

e A Tabla Odyssey 
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Experimental Collaborations 


¢ Full Circle (Grammy winning title ©! with Pandit Ravi Shankar) 
e Brainwashed (with George Harrison) 

e Chants of India (with Ravi Shankar, George Harrison) 
e Indo-Jazz (with Yosi Levy, Ilan Salem) 

e One (with The Mezcal Jazz Unit) 

e Interface (with Rahul Sharma) 

e Drumscape 

e Drum Invasion 

e Beyond Rhythmscape 

e  Pulsating Drums (with Zakir Hussain, Taufiq Quereshi) 
e Blazing Drums 

e The Afro-Indian Project 

e The Kingdom Of RHYTHM (With Pete Lockett) 

e Syama Songs of Love and Dreams 

e Sitar Recital 

e Raga Rasa- That Which Colors The Mind 


¢ Tagore Lounge”® 


He is drumming a new beat these days and Bickram Ghosh sure knows a 
thing or two about thumping life into fusion Music. The renowned percussionist 
has a mouthful of sounds to offer in his latest album Drum Invasion. Not only this, 
Ghosh has 125 reasons to offer. “There are 125 drums in it like a graph. My album starts 


with techno-trans and ends with a pure Tabla Classical,” he said. 


For Ghosh Music runs in the veins. Hailing from a family that was heavily 
into Music, this talented Tabla player saw a meteoric rise in his career when he 


started his experiments with fusion Music. The established composer, whose 


°° www.allMusic.com/artist/Bickram-ghosh 
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Music is a heady mix of hip-hop, folk, tribal, Indian and Western Classical 


influences, is also all set to make his big Bollywood impact. 


“T am currently working on two films; one is Suni Tarapurwalla’s Little 
Zizou, which has Boman and John in guest appearance while the second one is 
Charu. It’s not started yet, but it is a modem age take on Satyajit Rai’s 


Charulata,” Ghosh said. 


So what if fusion Music's appeal is limited to a niche audience, Ghosh has 
no complaints as long as he can keep drumming new beats. So here's wishing him 


all the success this new year.” 


21. Abhijit Pohankar 


Abhijit Pohankar (born 29 June 1974 is an Indian Classical 
instrumentalist. He plays Classical Music on the Keyboard. He was born in 
Mumbai. He was born to Pandit Ajay Pohankar. He is the grandson of Mrs 
Susheela Pohankar of Kirana Gharana. He learned for some time with Pt 
Shivkumar Sharma. After playing Classical Music on a Keyboard, he started 
venturing in to world Music and fusion Music. His biggest album was Piya 
Bawari with his father Pt Ajay Pohankar where he experimented with Classical 


Music fused with lounge Music. He is one of the youngest artists to be featured in 


*” Bickramghosh.com 
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Buddha bar of France. Abhiijit has started his new world Music band Sound of 
India and is performing all over the world. He is one of the most successful fusion 
Music producers. Abhijeet has to his credit famous albums Piya Bavari, Sajanawa, 
Urban Raagas and many more. Abhijit Pohankar plays the Pianica, which he has 
used with thumris. He is a promising young Musician, who has made a mark for 


himself in New Age Music. 


22. Anoushka Shankar 


Anoushka Shankar (born 9 June 1981) is an Indian American Sitar player and 
composer who live between the United States, the United Kingdom, and India. 
She is the daughter of Indian Sitar player Ravi Shankar. Anoushka has given 
soloist performances of her father's 1st Concerto for Sitar and Orchestra 
worldwide. In January 2009 she was the Sitar soloist alongside the Orpheus 
Chamber Orchestra for the series of concerts premiéring her father’s 3rd Concerto 
for Sitar and Orchestra, and in July 2010 she premiered Ravi Shankar's first 
Symphony for Sitar and Orchestra with the London Philharmonic Orchestra at 
London's Barbican Hall. Anoushka is also giving contribution in exploring 


classical music with experimentation in world through ‘Jasmine Band’. 
Albums 


e Anoushka (1998) 
e Anourag (2000) 
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e Live at Carnegie Hall (2001) 

e ~— Rise (2005) 

e Rise Remixes (2006) 

e Breathing Under Water (2007) 
e = Traveller (2011) 


Programs 


2005 brought the release of Anoushka’s fourth album RISE, earning her 
another Grammy nomination in the Best Contemporary World Music category. In 
February 2006 she became the first Indian to play at the Grammy Awards. Ravi 
Shankar, in collaboration with Karsh Kale, released Breathing Under Water on 28 
August 2007. It is a mix of Classical Sitar and electronic beats and melodies. 
Notable guest vocals include Norah Jones, Sting, and Ravi Shankar who performs 
a Sitar duet with his daughter. Anoushka has made many guest appearances on 
recordings by other artists, among them Sting, Lenny Kravitz and Thievery 
Corporation. Duetting with Violinist Joshua Bell, in a Sitar-cello duet with 
Mstislav Rostropovich, and with flautist Jean-Pierre Rampal, playing both Sitar 
and piano. Most recently Anoushka has collaborated with Herbie Hancock on his 
latest record The Imagine Project. Anoushka recorded her next album in Madrid, 
Spain. Released in autumn 2011 "Traveller" is an exploration of the 
commonalities and differences between Classical Indian Music and Spanish 
flamenco, and features the talents of Shubha Mudgal, Tanmoy Bose, Pepe 
Habichuela, Sandra Carrasco and Duquende among others. Some of her benefit 


concerts are 


On 29 November 2002, she performed George Harrison's The Inner Light 
and conducted a new composition written by her father, Arpan, which featured 


Eric Clapton on solo guitar at the Concert for George held at the Royal Albert 
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Hall in London. It was held in memory of George Harrison and was modeled after 


Ravi Shankar's benefit concert with Harrison, the 1971 Concert for Bangladesh. 


23. Ayaan and Amaan Ali Khan 


PS ate 


Prem 2) e| = 


Ayaan and Amaan Ali Khan, sons and disciple of Sarod Maestro Amjad Ali 


Khan have released solo albums and collaborations together. They have 
performed with his father since the late 1980s. In 2002, Khan and his brother 
wrote a book about their father, Abba: God's Greatest Gift To Us. Moksha, a 
2005 album made in with Amaan and Amjad Ali Khan and released by Real 
World Records, was nominated for Grammy Award for Best Traditional World 
Music Album. The brothers released Reincarnation, an album of world fusion 
Music, in 2006, and a thematic album, Mystic Dunes, in 2007, and toured 


internationally. 


Few Innovative Experiments 


ie Everything Is Everywhere : Carrie Newcomer Featuring Amjad Ali Khan, 
Amaan Ali Khan and Ayaan Ali Khan 


Everything is Everywhere, a brand new collaborative 
project between Amjad Ali Khan, Amaan Ali Khan and 
Ayaan Ali Khan and folk singer-songwriter Carrie 
Newcomer. A love for haunting melody lines, an 


attraction to compelling rhythms and a sense of deep 
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spiritual grounding are the connecting threads in this new collaborative project. 
Everything is Everywhere is the aural embodiment of East meets West with an 
elegant and extraordinary bridge between Indian classical tradition and Western 
songwriting form. Amjad Ali Khan, Carrie Newcomer, Amaan Ali Khan and 
Ayaan Ali Khan are accompanied by Grammy nominated percussionist Jim Brock 
and pianist Gary Walters on this album. The album releases in India in August 


2011 and releases in United States in October 2011. 


2. Mystic Dunes: 


Mystic Dunes is a World music extravaganza on the vast scape of the 
desert. The thematic album musically brings alive the various elements of the 
desert from across the world. As the sarod weaves into the World music canvas, 
the listener travels through the starkness of the desert, its contrasting colors, 
experiences the empty echoes that fill the vacuum and the overpowering sounds 
of the cultural heartbeat of this vast land. The album is a musical journey into this 


mystifying landscape. 


3. Passion: 


Passion is a unique musical extravaganza that celebrates fashion and the 
spirit of the youth. Performed by none other than today's musical masters and 
style icons Amaan Ali Khan and Ayaan Ali Khan, this fantastic World Music 


album is a high energy mix of Sarods and electronic sounds. 


4. Strings Attached DVD: Live at the Royal Festival Hall, London, 2002 


Raga Kirwani (Amaan Ali Khan — Sarod, Matthew Barley — Cello and Ayaan Ali 
Khan — Sarod) 
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Raga Kalavati (Special apperance by Maestro Amjad Ali Khan, Amaan Ali Khan 
— Sarod, Matthew Barley — Cello and Ayaan Ali Khan — Sarod) 


5. Reincarnation (World Release outside of India) 


The first ever electronica album by sarod virtuosos Amaan Ali Khan and 
Ayaan Ali Khan.The album is a power packed melange of melody and rhythm 
against the vast canvas of electronica. Reincarnation presents traditional music in 
a completely new avataar - almost like a reincarnation (a new birth) of tradition. It 
is an album full of attitude, electronic sound and just fabulous music. As a human 
being reincarnates, so does music, as music is a living entity in itself. While due 
respect has been given to tradition and the purity of each raga, every track is like a 
newborn child with strong characteristics of its own. The sarod is heard here as 


never in the past. 


24. Rahul Sharma 


Rahul Sharma (born 25 September 1972) is an 
Indian Musician of Hindustani Classical Music. 
He plays santoor and is also a vocalist. He was 
born in Mumbai to the santoor player Shivkumar 


Sharma and Manorama, from a family steeped in 


the tradition of Kashmir. Rahul Sharma continued 


the tradition of the instrument. The mountainous region of Kashmir was where 


Rahul's Musical lineage evolved and in September 2000, Real World Records 
released “Music of the Himalayas”, a live performance in Turin featuring Sharma, 


percussionist Pandit Bhawani Shankar, and Tabla player Ustad Shafat Ahmed 
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Khan. A series of hugely successful ‘firsts’ in the list of his Musical adventures or 
instance he is the first young Musician (not to mention the only Indian Musician) 
to collaborate with the world-renowned pianist Richard Clayderman to not just 
cut an album but give live concerts too. And, he is the youngest Indian Musician 
to perform at the WOMAD (World of Music, Arts and Dance) festival in UK, as 
well as the Edingburgh festival, Scotland (2001). And, his performance along 
with his illustrious father Pandit Shivkumar Sharma was the first ever concert of 


Indian Music in Egypt. 


He quickly became a sought after concert artist, and has released several 
CDs, some solo and some with his father. He has collaborated with international 
Musicians like pianist Richard Clayderman and Keyboardist Kersi Lord. The 
Confluence (2002) has mostly Indian titles, six of which were composed by Rahul 
Sharma himself. His last album Time Traveler which has been described as New- 
Age was released on March 10, 2006. He collaborates with Ustad Zakir Hussain, 
Pt Bhavani Shankar Kathak and Shafat Ahmed Khan. 


Along with all these innovations, experimentations Rahul continue to give 
his concerts of pure Indian Classical Music across India and beyond her shores. 
Obviously, his is a vast spectrum where popular Music, collaborations, sublime, 
new age Music, high-energy trance, folk Music, thematic Music, psychedelic 
sounds and film Music co-exist very comfortably with his first love — Indian 


Classical Music. 


Albums 


e Namaste India - Rahul Sharma & Kenny G (2011) 


e Zen 

e Samandar (2007) 
e Ladakh 

e H20 
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e Interface 
e Time Traveller 
e Fusion 


e Maya the Illusion 


e White 

e Parimahal 
e Kashmir 

e Jannat 


e Mountain Trail 

e _Laddhakh - In Search of Buddha 

e Music of Himalayas 

e  Antariksh 

e The confluence (with Richard Clayderman / 2003) 

e Confluence II (with Richard Clayderman / 2008) 

e A meeting by the Nile (Confluence III with Georges Kazazian / 2009) 

e Music of Central Asia: Vol. 9: In the Footsteps of Babur: Musical Encounters 


from the Lands of the Mughals 


25. Pandit Ajay Prasanna 


Pandit Ajay Prasanna, a flautist born in 1969 in Allahabad. Ajay Prasanna’ 
guru was his father, renowned flautist Pandit Bholanath Prasanna of the Benaras 
Gharana. He was also the guru of Pt. Hariprasad Chaurasia. Ajay Prasanna is a 
superb Musician, blending the modern with the traditional to create Music that is 


melodious and unique. He is also known for his strength and fluency in both the 
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gaayaki and tantrakaari styles of playing. His first performance was at the 
Allahabad Akhil Bhartiya Sangeet Sammelan at the age of six. He has since 
performed several times including solo concerts in London, Dubai, Singapore, 
Bangkok, Kenya and Russia. He has had the opportunity to perform alongside 
renowned Classical Music maestros like Pt. Ravi Shankar, Pt. Shivkumar Sharma, 
Ustad Amjad Ali Khan, Pt. Hariprasad Chaurasia, Ustad Zakir Hussain, Ustad 
Sultan Khan and Shubha Mudgal. He has also played in several fusion Music 
concerts with Anoushka Shankar, Amaan and Ayaan Ali Khan and collaborated 
with Sting. A worthy Musician like Ajay Prasanna deserves this worthy 


introduction. 


26. Ustad Taufiq Qureshi 


composer. Being the son and disciple of the legendary Tabla maestro, Ustad 
Allarakha; Taufiq’s performances showcase the traditional flavour and intricacies 
of Indian rhythm, interwoven with his phenomenal command and sparkle of 


contemporary world percussions. 


Taufiq’s stint with live performances began with the creation of his own 
world Music band, ‘Surya’ way back in 1986-87. Since then he has collaborated 
with several, eminent contemporary and renowned senior artistes and maestros on 
the concert platform; at events such as: International Festivals of Jazz Music, 
World Music Fusion concerts, Multinational Corporate Product Launches and 


Indian Classical Music Conferences all over India and Abroad. 
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Taufiq’s own albums like, ‘Colours of Rajasthan’ (1995), ‘Rhydhun’ 
(2000), ‘“Taalisma’ (2002), ‘PercJam’ (2003), Bombay Fever (2006), Mystic 
Soundscapes- Forest (2007) are a result of his creative versatility as a producer- 
composer and percussionist. Taufiq has been featured as a performing artiste on 


the 2009- Grammy award winning album ‘Global Drum Project’ 
Experimental Music 


e Taufiq’s album ‘Rhydhun’ is said to have set new standards for world Music 
in India. ‘Rhydhun’ was the first of its kind to be released in India. Some 
tracks from ‘Rhydhun’ have been featured in international labels titled, 
‘Mondo Beat-Master of Percussion’ & ‘India-The Greatest Songs Ever’. 
‘Rhydhun’ itself has been released in other countries like: Japan, Germany 
and United Kingdom’s. 

e Taufigq Qureshi is the worthy torchbearer of a rich legacy of percussion, being 
the son and disciple of the legendary Ustad Allarakha and brother of the 
maestro Ustad Zakir Hussain. Taufiq has been greatly influenced by his 
illustrious brother, Ustad Zakir Hussain and is privileged to receive guidance 
from Ghatam Vidhwan, Pandit Vikku Vinayakram. By virtue of his amazing 
versatility as a percussionist and as a composer of sorts he has carved himself 
a special niche in the field of world Music. 

e Rhydhun was the first of its kind to be released in India. It is said to have set 
new standards for World Music in India. Rhydhun is blessed by greatest of 
maestros of India, Ustad Allaraka and Ustad Zakir Hussain, (performing in 
two of the tracks). Stalwarts like Maestro L.Shankar (Violin) and Shankar 
Mahadevan (vocal) are also featured in Rhydhun. 

e Taalisma (2002) An ode to ‘Rhydhun’, contains remixes of some of the 
pieces of Rhydhun; in addition to new compositions by Taufiq, featuring 


members of the then premier rock band of India, Indus Creed. 
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e Perc Jam (2002) - Release of a Live concert recording of ‘Taufiq and 
Friends’ at ‘Swarutsav’, India Gate, Delhi. (Taufiq performing along with 
Niladri Kumar-Sitar, Sridhar- Mridangam, Karl Peters- Bass Guitar). 

e Maestros In Concert - Taufiq Live at SwarutsavVCD 2003 amazing fusion 
concerts 

e DVD (2004) ‘Taufig and Friends’ An audio-video presentation of ‘Perc Jam’. 

e Bombay Fever (2006) Taufiq’s Musical tribute to his city of life-Mumbai; an 
album that defines Mumbai. 

e Forest - Mystic Soundscapes By Music Today- 2007 Taufiq’s Musical 
interpretation of a day’s journey in a forest, in any part of the world; the 
natural, the supernatural and the spiritual realms of a forest explored through 


sound and Music. 


27. Ustad Akram Khan 


In recent times, Akram Khan has become one of the most 
popular Solo and accompanist artist, also having shared 
the stage with many of the great Musicians of India 
including Ustad Vilayat Khan. His playing is noted for 
the beauty and balance of his sound and the marvelously 


subtle and sophisticated used of the bayan or bass drum. 


Akram Khan is the foremost exponent of the Ajrara 
gharana of Tabla playing in India today. His training started from early childhood 
at the hands of his great grandfather Ustad Mohamed Shafi Khan who introduced 
him first to the initial techniques and concepts of Tabla. He then went on to study 
more intensively with Ustad Niazu Khan who was able to groom young Akram in 
the subtleties of Tabla playing. His father, Tabla player Ustad Hasmat Ali Khan 


has been an inspiration throughout his career. 
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Akram Khan received his initial training in Music from Late Ustad Niazu 
Khan who was famous for his technical style and guidance. He is also fortunate to 
have learnt from his great grandfather Ustad Mohd. Shafi Khan. He continues his 
riyas and training under the table guidance of his father Ustad Hashmat Ali Khan. 


He has also undergone formal training at the Prayag Snageet Samiti, 
Allahabad and passed the Sangeet Praveen (Master of Music) from there, apart 
from Sangeet Visharad at Chandigarh. He has a bachelor's degree in commerce. 
He is also a "Top Grade" artist from All India Radio New Delhi. Akram Khan 
began by performing at a Music conference at a very young age. Since then, he 
has been participating in prestigious festivals across the globe. In 1987, he 
performed with Ustad Vilayat Khan in Japan, and in 1992 he accompanied the 
maestro to the United States. He has performed before enthralled audiences at the 
Kennedy Centre and the Lincoln Centre in U.S.A.He was part of the celebrations 


for the 50 years of India's Independence in India, as well as abroad. 


28. Kala Ramnath 


Kala Ramnath (born 29 May 1967), is an Indian Violinist. She belongs to 
the Mewati gharana. She was awarded the Jasraj award in 1999. She was born in 
Chennai, India, into a family of prodigious Musical talent, which has given Indian 


Music such Violin legends as T.N. Krishnan and N. Rajam. Her Violin playing is 
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characterized by an immaculate bowing and fingering technique, command over 
laya, richness and clarity in sur. She has revolutionized the technique of playing 
the Violin by taking this instrument so close to vocal Music that today her Violin 


is called The Singing Violin. 


She has performed worldwide, and in_ international festivals 
internationally. She has also been experimenting with several types of genres of 
Music - both within the traditions of Indian Classical Music and also crossovers to 
other types of Music. She, along with the Bay area Saxophonist George Brooks, 
has a band called Global Conversation performing Raga influenced jazz and jazz 
inflected Raga. She has been involved in the background score of the Hollywood 


film Blood Diamond working with composers like James Newton Howard and 


George Acogny. 
Discography 
e Samaya e Luminous 
e Touching Air e Ragamala 
e Divine Wheel e Ekta 
e Nectar e Samvad 
e Kala e Passage Through Dawn 
e Twilight Strings e Gifted Violinist 
e Kala Ramnath e Nishigandha 
e Young Masters e Singing Violin 
e Dharohar 
e Raga & Rhythm 
e Yashila 
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29. Ustad Murad Ali Khan 


- — 


Ustad Murad Ali Khan born in a family of Musicians originally from 


Muradabad, Murad Ali is a sixth generation sarangi player. The intensive training 
he had under his grandfather Ustad Siddique Ahmad Khan and father Ustad 
Ghulam Sabir Khan has stood him in good stead, and he is presently regarded as 


one of the leading sarangi players of the younger generation. 


Beginning his performing career at the early age of ten, Murad Ali won 
the first prize in the All India Radio national Music competition held in 1992. An 
'A' grade artiste of the All India Radio, he has also been a frequent performer at 
several Music festivals in India and abroad. He has received accolades for his 
accompaniment to many noted vocalists and Tabla players. Unfettered by 
orthodox Musical beliefs, Murad Ali has on several occasions participated in 


cross-cultural and experimental Musical endeavours. 


Performance in Abroad: World Music Festival in Austria, World Music 
Festival in Holland, France Music Festival. Murad Ali has also performed in 
England, Germany, Russia, Singapore, Japan, U.S.A. Tunisia, Morraco, South 
America, Egypt, Jordan, Iraq, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Mauritius, and 


Reunion Island etc. 
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In Morad Ali’s words, The Sarangi has also been one of the main instruments to 
provide Music for Kathak as a dance form to grow. ‘Initially when I set out to 
become a solo concert performer, my father also encouraged me to experiment. I 
was to leam how to play the lehraas with Tabla or pakhajwaj as an 
accompaniment or how to play it with dance. For that I worked in Bharitiya Kala 
Kendra in Delhi for about six months to learn this art. The people there wanted 
me to stay back when I was leaving six months later, but this stay extended for six 
years and I had to beg myself out of that place to continue my work. But what I 
learnt there was priceless. The Sarangi is one of the most versatile instruments 
and can be played with all genres of Music and dance forms if it is mastered the 


right way’, adds Murad. 


Murad with his determined efforts has been credited to elevate the status of 
the instrument with his fusion concert tours and other Musical alliances. ‘I have 
toured with Music groups like Indian Ocean and Shubha Mudgal Ji’s group and 
we have seen how widely sarangi has been appreciated. I have collaborated with 
pianist Anil Srinivasan from Chennai and done Classical fusion. I love innovation 
and love experimenting because this instrument easily accommodates such 
practices. Musical limitations are almost negligible and hence for a player like me 


it comes as a blessing’ says Murad speaking about his Musical collaboration. 


Having over a dozen albums of solo and non-solo Music albums to his 
credit, Murad is the new face of Sarangi amongst the performance and festival 
circles. The ‘Saurangi’ festival conceived and created by him and his team of 
efficient Musicians was a landmark festival in the history of Sarangi as well. It is 
an annual feature marked on the Musical calendar where a sarangi symphony is 
performed by a dozen players who play a scripted symphony. For the first time 
ever in the history of Hindustani Classical Music, the best of hundreds of Sarangi 
players and Music connoisseurs gathered under one umbrella to enjoy a festival 


dedicated to this instrument. ‘In the past Pandit Ram Narayan did a similar event 
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with hundred sarangis but that event was on a different level. I have tried to put 
together an Indian symphony like how Pandit Ravishankar used to do the national 
Orchestra with different instruments’, says Murad about the Saurangi festival. 
Murad along with his twin brother Fateh Ali, Sitar player, vocalist Imran Khan 
and Tabla player Amaan Ali have formed a group called ‘Taseer’. Taseer as a 
band has collaborated with many more Musicians from across the world 


according to the needs of performances. 


30. Shubhendra Rao and Saskia Rao 


The teamwork of Sitarist Shubhendra Rao and cellist Saskia Rao weaves 
together the seemingly diverse traditions of European and Indian Music. In order 
to comply with Indian Classical Music's stringent requirements, Rao-de Haas 
adapted her cello, adding one additional playing string and ten sympathetic 
strings, creating the Indian Cello, the only such instrument in existence. The duo 
plays both Classical Indian Music and original compositions that are at once 
traditional and avant-garde. A concert that's truly titled "East Marries West" 
showcases the world-acclaimed duo of Shubhendra Rao and his cellist wife, 
Saskia Rao-de Haas. An Indian protege of Ravi Shankar, Shubhendra's 
crisscrossed the globe often, enthralling festival crowds. Saskia hails from The 
Netherlands, has piled up the frequent flier miles and hit festival appearances 


herself, and is breaking new ground by modifying and adopting the cello for 
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Indian Classical Music. The pair performed in the Twin Cities with Ragamala 
Dance at The O’Shaughnessy. These shows follow the premiere of Shubhendra’s 
original composition for Ragamala at the Kennedy Center’s maximum India 
Festival, a three-week celebration featuring India’s greatest living masters of 


Classical and contemporary dance, theater, film and art. 


Shubhendra Rao 


Shubhendra Rao is ranked amongst the key soloists as a Sitarist of India. 
Distinguished as a Musical bridge to many cultures, he creates an experience for 
his audience that "is not aimed at titillating the senses, but to seize the soul". A 
protégé of world-renowned Sitar maestro, Pandit Ravi Shankar, Shubhendra has 
established himself not only as a master of his instrument but also as a thinking 
Musician, constantly endeavoring to carry his instrument beyond conventional 
boundaries. Shubhendra has performed at major Music festivals and concert halls 
like Broadway and Carnegie Hall in New York, WOMAD festival in Guernsey, 
UK, Sydney Opera House in Australia, National Arts Festival in South Africa, 
Theatre de le Ville in Paris, Edinburgh festival and Doverlane Music Conference 
in India. In November 2007, he was awarded the “Youth Icon for Classical 


Music” by the popular Zee Television Network. 


Saskia Rao 


Saskia Rao-de Haas is a Dutch cellist based in Delhi, India. She performs 
North Indian Classical Music on the cello and uses a specially constructed cello, 
the Indian Cello made by Violinbuilder Eduard van Tongeren for this purpose, 
with five playing strings and ten sympathetic strings. She has studied Indian 
Music with Koustav Ray, Hariprasad Chaurasia, Sumati Mutatkar, D. K. Datar, 


and Deepak Chowdhury. 
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Saskia Rao was playing a German cello when she started learning North 
Indian Classical Music. She adjusted the standard tuning of A D G’ C’ to G# C# 
G#* C#* , SA became C#. The sound was deep and sonorous but even for a 
Western cello it was quite heavy and big to play. The instrument was wonderful 
for the Romantic German Music and folk Music. She was mostly involved in at 
that time, and in the Indian context still suitable for a Dhrupad Alap, but for more 
intricate embellishments and faster movements it was not the right instrument. At 
this point another idea of Saskia Rao was to create a distinct Indian sound on the 
cello. Even while playing an open string. She started envisaging the possibilities 
that resonating strings, as many indigenous instruments of India have, could give 
me. She approached Eduard van Tongeren and discussed her ideas and the 
journey began. She selected a 100 year old North-German instrument for which 
Eduard van Tongeren designed a new neck which would hold 5 playing strings 
and 10 resonating strings going through the neck. These strings were attached by 
pins on the bottom and top of the soundboard. Tuning was done with a special 
key. The resonating strings had a special bridge as is common in many Indian 
string-instruments with Javari, a kind of extra tinkle and resonance of the string as 
is common in Sitar and tanpura. This bridge and the right thickness of strings 
were made, as with all my other instruments, by Sanjay Sharma of Rikhi Ram 
Musicals in Delhi. By this time, her technique had greatly developed and even 
while practicing for a minimum of 8 hours a day, the full size cello was not 
suitable for playing the extremely fast gliding techniques which she invented for 
playing characteristic gamakas. Saskia’s next instrument was a half sized cello 
with 8 resonating strings, with the same design as its predecessor. With this 
instrument two requirements were fulfilled; to create an Indian sound even when 
playing open strings by the use of resonating strings and to be technically able to 
play the very fast gamakas. Saskia had to develop her own techniques for playing 
Indian Music since it is a new instrument to the Music. The cello strings are ten to 


fifteen times as thick as the strings of a Violin, so are a lot heavier to play. The 
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distances are also much larger. In the sarangi, an instrument that also has thick 
strings, the friction of the fingers on the string is dissolved by playing the strings 
with the cuticles without pressing them down. On the cello it took a lot of practice 
and strength to develop gamakas. She invented a technique in which she use two 
fingers so close to each other that move together as one. Other left hand 
techniques are the slow andolan and the faster embellishments like murki and 
zamzama. In alap she follows the Dhrupad alap, as in the Maihar gharana style of 
playing. In Saskia Rao’s words “I remember Pt. Hariprasad Chaurasia telling me 
that I would have to find my own distinct style for the cello and not to play like 
anyone else, because I had to find what was best for my instrument. The cello is 


very close to the human voice, yet it has so many other possibilities too”. 


A Glimpse on Emerging Bands 


1. Shakti (band) and Remember Shakti Band 


Shakti is a group which played a novel acoustic fusion Music which 
combined Indian Music with elements of jazz; it was perhaps the earliest 
practitioner of the Musical genre world fusion. Group’s leading member was the 
English guitar player John McLaughlin, but it also featured the Indian Violin 
player L. Shankar. It also included Zakir Hussain (on Tabla), and Ramnad 
Raghavan (on the Mridangam) and T. H. "Vikku" Vinayakram (on Ghatam). 


In addition to fusing Western and Indian Music, Shakti also represented a 
fusion of the Hindustani and Carnatic Music traditions, since Hussain is from the 
North while the other Indian members are from the South. It came together in 
1975, after the dissolution of the second incarnation of the Mahavishnu Orchestra, 
and toured fairly extensively during the period 1975-1977; it made only sporadic 


appearances (with personnel changes) thereafter. 
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After 1977 the albums which L. Shankar recorded with Z. Hussain and T. 
H. "Vikku" Vinayakram stayed close to the Music made popular by Shakti. Some 
twenty years later McLaughlin and Hussain put together another band with the 
same concept, called Remember Shakti, including V. Selvaganesh (son of T. H. 
"Vikku" Vinayakram ), mandolin player U. Shrinivas and eventually Shankar 
Mahadevan. Two concerts at the Montreux Jazz Festival (July 6, 1976 and July 8, 
1977) are included among the 17 CDs of the box Montreux Concerts by John 
McLaughlin 


Discography 


e 1976 Shakti (Columbia)- LIVE ALBUM 
e 1976 A Handful of Beauty (Columbia) 
e 1977 Natural Elements (CBS) 


2. Mumbai Stamp — Band 


‘Mumbai Stamp’ is an innovative band conceived and formed by taufiq 
Qureshi, where trash material is put to use creatively to explore new rhythmic 
horizons. ‘Mumbai Stamp’, led by Taufiq; consists of 5 to 6 young drummers 
who play on all sorts of waste materials like bins, cans, tin boxes, buckets etc. 
Vibrant patterns of rhythm originating from these non conventional instruments 
take the audience to another level of energy. The power emanating from these 
spirited trash boxes, the superb co-ordination of the band and the phenomenal 
ability of Taufiq to stroke a rhythmic cadence out of any surface make Mumbai 
Stamp a unique band. It has entertained many audiences, all over India. The 
amazing rhythmic motifs Taufiq weaves along with his band members leaves the 
listener wanting for more, the band enjoys the appreciation of all types of 
audience-be it Music lovers, corporate world or the novice. This band catches the 


pulse of the audience and in fact is a spectacle to watch as well. 
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3. Parikrama Band 


Parikrama is a Rock and Roll band from 
Delhi, India. They have several live 
performances and original numbers to their 
name. The band was officially formed on 


June 17, 1991 in Delhi. The word Parikrama 


means ‘orbital revolutions’ in Sanskrit. 


The band consists of Nitin Malik (lead vocals), Sonam Sherpa (lead guitar), 
Saurabh Choudhary (guitar), Subir Malik (Keyboard, synthesizers), Gaurav 
Balani (bass guitar), Srijan Mahajan (drums), Ashwin 'neal' Mani (drums) and 
Sheel Patel (tambourine) accompanied by Dilip Ramachandran (drums, 
percussion), Shambu Nath (Tabla, mridangam, percussion), Imran Khan (Violins) 
and Rajat Kakkar (percussion). The band often fuses Indian Classical Music 
instruments like mridangam, Tabla and flute with conventional instruments like 
guitar, drums and Keyboards. They have been inspired and influenced by the likes 


of Pink Floyd, Jimi Hendrix and The Doors. 


4. The Brown Indian Band 


The Brown Indian Band led by bass player Colin D'Cruz, features 
accomplished Indian Classical Musicians in concert with jazz virtuosos. Indian 
Classical Music can be compared to jazz as both are forms of improvised Music. 
Indian Classical Music is linear and uses just one scale (Raga) to improvise within 
a composition whereas jazz has a much broader palette for improvisation where 
multiple scales can be used to improvise through harmonic changes. Indian 
Classical Music however, has some of the world's most complex rhythm 


structures and subtle quarter tones that add an exciting new dimension to jazz. 
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The Brown Indian Band uses the best of both forms of improvisation to create 


India's contribution to world Music. 


From the time the band was formed in 1994, the lineup has included 
various combinations of north and south Indian Classical Musicians 
jamming with local as well as international jazz Musicians. The Brown Indian 
Band has been performing for high profile weddings around the country besides 
regular corporate events and Music festivals around the world. The band consists 
of Shubhangi Joshi (vocals), Sunita Bhuyan (Violin), Dhiraj Kapadia (flute), 
Prashant Salil (santoor), ayesh Dhargalkar (Tabla), Tony Dias (Keyboards), Colin 
D'Cruz (fretless bass). 


Albums: 
Lounge Fusion/Ambient Music 
Yaman Yatra mp3 


Bhagya Express mp3 


5. Mrigya Band (www.mrigya.com) 


Mrigya has blossomed into a fascinating 
contemporary group venturing to stretch the 
boundaries of Music becoming the harbinger of a 


unique fusion band offering a rich blend of blues, 


funk, folk, latino, Indian Classical, and jazz. The 
objective of Mrigya is to expand in all directions and to play Music without 
boundaries. It perhaps best represents the coming together of various strains of 


Music. 
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Band Members 


Sharat Chandra Srivastava: Violin, Vocals: Sharat is one of the founding members 


and the driving force behind the band and over the years, has been instrumental in 
leading the direction of the Music of Mrigya. He is considered to be one of the 
best young Violinists in the country. Owing allegiance to the Senia Gharana, he 
has been extremely active on the performing circuit for over 2 decades. His 
promising talent nurtured since age 7 by the renowned Violinist Late Pandit Joi 
Srivastava, his Guru and grandfather, has lent him rare understanding of the 
"‘Dhrupad-Ang', a style unique to this Gharana under the Guru-Shishya parampara. 
This and such grooming has put him on stage with the likes of Ustad Amjad Ali 
Khan, Pt. Hari Prasad Chaurasia, and Pt. Birju Maharaj. As an acclaimed soloist, 
he was selected for the Sahitya Kala Parishad's coveted 'Yuva Mahotsava'. He has 
also performed with a certain Mr. Gordon Sumner aka 'Sting' apart from playing 


with the acclaimed Indian rock band Parikrama for over a decade. 


Gyan Singh: Tablas, Dholak and Mridangam: The quietest member of the band 
who lets his Tabla does the talking most of the time. Gyan's Tabla playing reflects 


years of hard work and dedication to his instrument under the tutelage of Pandit 
Suresh Talwalker. His contribution to the band goes beyond the technical abilities 
by taking his Tabla playing to a different level of versatility. Be it flamenco or 
jazz, Gyan fits the Tabla as if it was meant for that genre of Music. By the way, he 


also played with Parikrama for a decade before he helped start Mrigya. 


Indraneel Hariharan: Bass, Vocals: The man with the groove! A huge fan of funk, 


jazz and hip hops who has the tendency to jam with the tabalchi at the slightest 
excuse. Neel was exposed to Indian Classical and Carnatic Music at a very early 


age which helped him play odd time signatures with relative ease. 


Sacchin Kapoor: Keyboards, Vocals: He is a man with the magic fingers. One 


look at him and you could pass him off as a clean cut South Delhi boy taking care 
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of family business. Give him some keys and you will be surprised. Sacchin, very 
interestingly comes from a pop-rock background, who has over the years evolved 
as a serious piano player. He has this huge Musical ability to add some magic into 
any form of Music, be it jazz, Indian Classical, funk or rock. His lush chordal 


work and tripping solos are something you should look out for. 


Karan Sharma: Guitars: The rock star of the band... whose guitar playing is even 
better than his looks. He is a newest member of the band who joined us over 2 
years ago. A huge fan of rock, who effortlessly merges his playing style to suit 


any genre. 


Rajat Kakkar: Drums: Rajat can put any speed metal drummer to shame with his 
sheer power and speed. Incidentally, Rajat comes from a school of jazz rock 
fusion playing imbibed from his guru, Ranjit Barot. He is one of the driving forces 
of the band and has worked his socks off to reach his current level of drumming 
and percussion. He is also a part time stock analyst, although no one seems to 
have benefitted from his predictions (just kidding, who knows!!!!) and is the life 
of the band. The joker in the pack - without whom there would be no humour in 
the band. 


Guest Artists: 


Ghulam Qadir Niyazi: Sufi Vocals: Qadir Bhai, as he is affectionately known is 


the qawwal of the band has a qawwali group of his own but he enjoys Sufi fusion 
equally. He is known to bring the house down with his extraordinarily passionate 


vocal delivery. 


Sukriti Sen: Hindustani Vocals: Sukriti is an Indian Classical vocalist who has 


over the years lent her voice to countless jingles and Classical performances. 
Sukriti adds her own interpretations of vocal techniques which add magic to any 


composition. She has performed across the world and is now a seasoned vocalist 
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to boot. She also toured with Pete Lockett (the renowned percussionist) in India 


along with Selvaganesh (Shakti & Mclaughlin). 


r ag 


Ps 


‘A’ - non, ‘dvaita’ - dual, Advaita means 
experiencing all as "One". To the uninitiated, 
_, Advaita is an eclectic fusion band based in 
New Delhi, India. It is the expression of eight 
distinct Musical sensibilities that dissolve into 


each other to bring forth a truly unique and ingenious sound. 


Indian Classical traditions are given new dimension, as they are reinvented within 
a contemporary sounds cape in harmony with Rock and Electronica. The “Advaita 
Experience” is defined by the pursuit of that incredible moment during 
performance when the Musician becomes the Music and forgets his own identity, 
resulting in thoroughly electrifying stage performances. Since their inception in 
2004, Advaita has been established as one of the most thrilling, innovative and 
original acts on the Indian Music scene, with the unique reputation of enthralling 
audiences in any kind of setting — from corporate events and Music festivals to 
pub gigs and college shows. Hailed by Music lovers and media alike, the band is 
now a well respected entity on the cultural map of both Delhi and India. Advaita 
is one of only four bands from India selected by famous producer John Leckie 
(who has worked with the likes of Pink Floyd, George Harrison and Radiohead) 
to record two songs with him for a compilation released by the British council. As 
part of this project, called the India Soundpad Project, the band toured the UK 
playing 6 shows in 5 cities, including the famous Great Escape Festival in 
Brighton. In March 2009 Advaita launched its first album on EMI records titled 
Grounded in Space which further catapulted the status of the band. Recorded at 
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the famed Yash Raj Studios, Mumbai, the album spent 4 weeks at number one on 
the International charts at the Music World stores for all of Delhi. The year 2010 
saw Advaita being featured on the Indian leg of the popular MTV shows 'MTV 
Coke Studio’ and 'MTV Unplugged’. Their track 'Goakh' was nominated for 
GIMA awards 2011 in the category of 'Best Pop Song’. The band have recently 
(Feb2012) launched their much awaited second album 'The Silent Sea’ on EMI 
records. The second album too was recorded at Yash Raj studios in Mumbai and 


mixed by Shantanu Hudlikar. 
Band Members: 


Abhishek Mathur — Guitars / Electronics / Vocals 
Anindo Bose — Keyboards / Electronics / Vocals 
Chayan Adhikari — Western Vocals / Acoustic Guitars 
Gaurav Chintamani — Bass Guitar 

Aman Singh (Kumar) — Drums 

Suhail Yusuf Khan — Sarangi / Hindustani Vocals 
Ujwal Nagar — Hindustani Vocals 


Mohit Lal — Tabla / Percussions 
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THE FAk SIDE OF DESPAIk 


In the preceding chapter we studied Ntirode and Nanda 
Kaul in the Light of their typical neurotic solutions. on 
the basis of their illustrative roles and concluded that 
their inner dynamics and interpersonal relations sre damaged. 
Both fail to compromise with Life, and inthe process Lose their 
real self. We now examine some protagonists who overcome 
their alienation and try to come to grips with Life as it is: 


— —— cee 


Sita in Where Snall We Go This Summer? Sarah in Bye-Bye, 


Blackbird, and Amla in Voices in the City. 


Sita, Sarah and AmlLa, though high-strung, introverts 
and highly complex, vend to peeonei le With life and its 
problems. This naturally saves them from psychic disaster 
faced by earlier charecters. Sita rises out of her frustration, 
dejection and despair by reclatming her power to "connect," in 
the Forsterian sense. Sarah's withdrawal, at social and 
psychological Levels, breeds conflicts. However, she overcomes 
all tension when she successfully relates herself to her 
husband. Amla reaches an awareness of her growth-potential 
through the intensity of Life's experiences. Theré is, indeed, 
a: specific push.’ in these characters, to seek answers to the 


pain of existence. Nevertheless, their reconciliation Goes 
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not mean. self-actualization, nor does it indicate inner 
Liberation. Yet, their changed perspective is a clear shift 
from compulsive constrictive drives to healthy and satisfactory 


existence. 


Where Shall We Go This Summer? describes Sita's 
predicament: She stands up to say "No" to the dull tecium of 

a meaningless existence and ends up by realizing that "yes" 

is the sensible word to accept, face and Live Life. The novel, 
structurally divided in three parts, narrates the story of Sita, 
its middle-aged heroine. She resents her fifth pregnancy. In 
order not to give birth to her child by revokitig the magic, 

she goes to Manori, her maiden home. Her stay on the island 
awakens her to life's reality, and she chooses to accept the 
routine of her existence. Sita's mental, moral and emotional 
issues oscillate between the two polarities of yes and No. As 

a critic observes, the novel "dramatises two kinds of courage: 

a struggle patween..the postvive No ond a potent Yes." Si 
at a Later stage, tells her husband, FKaman, that she did not 
desert them. "'No, no--desertion, that's cowardly. I wasn't 
Going anything cowsrdly.". .. ‘I was saying No--but positively, 
positively saying No. There must be some who say No, haman:'" 
(WS GS, pp. 148-49). Albeit, afflicted by a torpor brought 


on by the fifth pregnancy, she acts neurotically. Her wish--to 
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hold back the birth by magic--is an outcome of a sick mind. 
In this she Seems to be nearer Maya and “onisha. With her 
paranoiac rage, enigmatic demands and querulous behaviour she 
makes her family miserable. The insane obstinacy of her wish 
to hold back the child, and the overwhelming despair put her 
in the category of the earlier .Desai characters, heading for 
a neurosts, psychosis or sudden end. But, her final resolution 
to reconcile with Life, saves her from a melodramatically 
drastic end. The "quiet note" with which the novel ends, 
Speaks of the maturity of perception achieved by both Sita 
and her creator. Anite Desai, in her interview observes that 
in Order tO survive in the world, one has to compromise with 
Life: 

Of course if .one is alive, in this world, one cannot 

survive without compromise--drawing the Line means 

certain death, and tn the end, Sita opts for life-- 

with compromise--consoling herself with Lawrence's 

* 

verse, with the thought thet she ts compelled to 

make this tragic choice because she iS a part of the 

eartn, of Life, and can no more reject it than the 

slumbrous egg can or the heifer or the grain. 

however, this compromise with Life ts gatned after a 

prolonged period of intra-psychic conflicts. Sita shifts 
from compliance to rebellion and then to withdrawal, again 
coming back to compliance. Since she vascillates between 
her changing strategies, her behaviour is inconsistent and 


Leaves much scope for cisparity between her thinking and 
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actions. In the first part of the novel, entitled ‘Monsoon 

67,' she rebels against her family and decides to go to Manori, 
"What I'm doing is trying to escape from the madness here, 
escape to a place where it might be possible to be sane 

again" (WS GS, p. 35). In the vehemence and spite of her 
veLlicosity there appears no redemption for her from madness. 
The second part ‘winter 47,' depicts Sita's Life twenty years 
back, her life with her father. Here we can see her development 
aS a compliant person. This part enables us to understand her 
later conflicts. Alternately, her resigned and aggressive 
trends dominate the third section 'Monsoon 67.' This is a 
continuation of Part I. kaman visits the iSland to fetch his 
children. Sita, too, decides to accompany him. Personally, 

she reconciles with her situation. Socially, she is dubbed 
"mad" by Moses and his friends. It is to be Seen if Sita really 
achieves a workable solution to her problems or just returns to 


the same end from where she started. 


Sita Dy nature is compliant and her solutton to her 
“problems is self-effacement. A motherless child, neglected by 
all in favour of a more talented nekha, she remains almost a 
non-entity in Jiban-sAshrem. White the islanders remember the 
reverend father, they forget the youngest daughter. This is 
shown in the first few peges of the novel where Moses and 
his companions remember her after much effort--"Yes, yes, 


there was a younger dseughter too" (w« S$ GS, p. 10). Obviously, 
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she is receded to insignificance and oblivion. Childhood 
fears of insecurity, seeped deep down her consciousness, Lead 
to the adoption of some psychological prop: she desperately . 
needs someone to belong to. Deedar's son, Kaman, is the first 
and, of course, the only person to take her out of the shocking 
isolation after her father's death. Raman gives her the 
desired security--social as well as psychological. Naturally, 
Sita Leans on him, unconsciously Looking up to him as her 
messtah. She Leaves the island with some relief, "worn out 
by the drama" of Life. kaman appears to her as 

. .. a tired Manager’ drawing the curtains together, 

Locking up the empty theatre. ... It was as though 

he hea been expressly sent by providence to close the 

theatricsl era of her Life, her strange career and 

Lead her out of the ruined theatre into the thin 

sunlight of the ordinary, the everyday, the empty 

and the meaningless. (Ww S GS, p. 100) 
Sita has been playing a role to guard herself from the 
crushing circumstances. The need for affection, Suppressed 
so far, raises its head. She is a helpless, Lonely young 


woman, in need of support, and Kaman can fulfil the need. 


With thts unconscious desire in the background, Sita 
makes a “bargain with fate"--if she is helpless, good and 
humble, she will be Lovable; kaman will Love her. As a Self- 


effacing person she poses to be good, without pride, and 
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hopes that she will be trecsted well by fate and by others. 
We have the first inkling of Sita's bargain when she submits 
to the marrtage proposal of Raman, who marries her “out of 
pity, out of Lust, out of a sudden wtll for sdvencive. and 
because it was inevitable" (WS GS, p. 99). She admits that 
she bore four children “with price: with pleasure—— Sensual, 
emotional, Freudian, every kind of pleasure..." (WSGS, 
p. 31). Sita builds up a relationship in her mind with her 
husband, based on the “deel"--she will be an obliging wife; 
and Kaman will honour her self-image for her Lovable qualities. 
For her, Love is an engulfing passion, Like the viston of the 
musLim couple she sees in the hanging Gardens 
They were Like e work of art-so apert from the rest of 
us. They were not Like us--they were tnhuman, divine. 
So strange--that Love, thet sadness, not Like anything 
I've seen or known. They were so white, so radiant, 
they made me see my own life like a shadow, absolutely 
flat, uncdtoured. (WS GS, pp. 146-47). 
Such a Love transcends the Limits of the self and human 
finitude. Suno, in Anita Desai's short story ‘Studies in the 
Park,’ sees the same vision of divine Love. The muslim couple 
ere real human beings belonging to this world but the intensity 
of their tenderness is beyond human Limitations. Suno affirms, 
"no one else in my Life had been real and alive" (GAT, p. 31). 
After these moments of empathy both Sita and Suno find 
ordinary life unbearably dull end drab. To Suno everything 


appears purposeless and lifeless compzred to this scene. Sita 
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tells Kaman thet it was the happiest moment of her life. This 
confession enrages him, though Sita means no of fense. AS we 

evaluate her defence-mechanism we discover the workings of her 
glorified self-image. she is Like the helpless Muslim woman, 

needing all attention end tenderness. She expects Raman to be 
Like the Lover, making her realise how valuable she is to him. 
Raman, however, does not honour the claims of her bargain, and 


the dream is never realised. 


Raman has his own compulsions to deal with. He marries 
Sita out of pity, .as we have already discussed earlier. when 
this initial stage of Lust and pity wears off (Like Shelley and 
Harriet Westbrook wedlock), Kaman finds his mundene activities 
more fascinating and fulfilling. He is an expansive person who 
wants mastery over life. Individuals Like him resent those who 
depend too much because conversely they are scared that such 
persons may exercise control over them. Raman shifts his 
energies towards his business so as to escape his intra~psychic 
and inter-personal conflicts. By nature he is not aggressive 
but a “perfectionist.” He has set his standards and must 
strictly adhere to them. He is meticulous and punctilious tin 
fulfilling his obligations ,--"everything was so clear to him, 
and simple: Life must be continued, and all its business-- 
Menaka's admission to medical college gained, wife led to 
hospital, new child safely brought forth, the children reared, 


the factory seen to, a Sclary ecrnec, a Salary spent" 
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(WS GS, pp. 138-39). Sita secretly admires him for his 
courage and endurance. According to Horney, a perfectionist 
achieves “behavioristic perfection" and he insistsupon others 
"Living up to his standards of perfection and dispisesthem for 
failing to i so" (NHG, p. 196). Raman, therefore, cannot 
tolerate Lack of control shown by Sita. He is fair, just and 
dutiful, so Sita should also be fair to him. He cannot 
understand her rebelliousness. Their contradictory drives 
Grag them apart, making it difficult for each to comprehend 


the motives of the other. 


Raman's failure to recognise Sita's self-effacing drives 
and honour her capacity for surrender and Love, injures her 
self-image. Her hopes of getting Love are frustrated. She 
tells him once: "I thought I could Live with you and travel 
alone--mentally, emotionally. But, after that day, that wasn't 
enough. I had to stay whole, I had to" (WS GS, p. 148). The 
concept of staying "whole" requires a Little elaboration. Sita, 
here, does not refer to the idea of individuation or self- 
actualization. She does not bother about self-realization. 

ALL she wants is to feel her glorified self. kaman's inability 
to honour her claims of Love, impinges upon her psuedo-Self. 
Her neurotic pride is hurt and she turns vindictive. She 
resorts to two methods to restore her damaged self-esteem: 
first, she tries to attract attention by being plaintive, and 
complaining of her unhappiness; second, she openly rebels 


against all social anc familial norms in order to feel 
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triumphant. 


Sita's admiration of the stranger is an outrageous act 
of revolt, meant to shock Kaman. She FabeLs against the | 
"vegetable existence" Lived by the women of Kaman's family-- 
first she resorts to verbal assault only and then she shows a 
flagrant disregard for their way of Life. She smokes and 
enjoys a feeling of superiorily. Raman is startled when she 
describes his business associates as animals: "They are 
nothing--nothing but appetite and sex. Only food, sex and 
money matter. Animals" (WS GS, p. 47). This outburst 
vexes Raman who is “not an introvert, ner an extrovert--a 
middling kind of man, . . . dedicated unconsciously to the 
middle way" (WS GS, p. 47). One immediately recalls a more 
or Less similar reaction of Maya in Cry, the Peacock. Maya 
shows her disgust at the people and the entire atmosphere at 
the Lal's party. Gautama feels irritated and exhorts her to 
learn to bear everyday mediocrity. Bina, in the short story 
‘The Farewell Farty’is uneasy with the revelling crowd and 
Pat in 'Scholar and Gypsy' is not meant for cocktail parties. - 
But whereas Bina and Pat have self-actualizing tendenctes, 
Sita and Maya's violent rages indicate their self- 
alienation. Sita feels triumphant when she so annoys and 


baffles Raman by her behaviour. 


Again, Sita enjoys her victory when she often broaches 
the subject of the hitch-hiker. "she not only thought again 
and again of that wanderer's mirage-Like appearance and 


Gisappearance but spoke too often and too much of him" 
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(WS GS, p. 52). kaman is amused, astonished and then 
annoyed. His perfectionist moral Standards receive a jolt; 
his male-ego ts hurt. Tension mounts because “he regarded 
her admtration for, and interest in,the hitch-hiker practically 
as an act of infidelity" (WS GS, p. 53). Sita has no ,. 
physical attraction for the stranger, but mentally she feels 
a Kinship with him. For some readers this episode contains 
Sita's quest-urge personified in ‘the wanderer. From psycho- 
analytical point of view, this shows her hostile- aggressive | 
drive, not only for a vindictive triumph over Raman but also 
to restore her neurotic pride. This is an attempt at Self- 
preservation. Sita externalizes her glorified self-image by 


identifying it with the foreigner. 


Sita shows “psychic fragmentatton" or compartmentalizatton 
which iS described in psychtatric literature as a disintegrating 
process. In it @ neurotic fails to see himself as a whole 

‘ 
entity and experiences himself in piecemeal, which saves him 
from conflicts and tensions created by his inner contradictions. 
The function of compartmentalizattion is: to "preserve the status 
" quo, to protect neurotic equilibrium from collapsing" ( NHG, 
p. 180). Sita's self-effacing and expansive trends create 
intra=-psychic conflicts. Quite unawares, she experiences 
herself in fragments. For example, on one hand she cherishes 
her image of a helpless, suffering woman Seeking almost divine 


Love from Kaman, Like the muslim couple. On the other hand, 
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she is a rebel feeling one with the simless wanderer. This 
inability to view herself in wholeness brings out the 
contradictions Latent in her personality. In E. M. Forster's 
Howard's End, Margaret exhorts henry Wilcox, "Live in fragments 
no longer." The final reconciliation is achieved in the act 

of harmonious Living and establishing contact with the 

earth. Sita moves towards “wholeness" only when she discovers 
the essential cosmic kinship. Her personality regains 
integration when she recovers the ability to "connect." 
Forster's worae "only connect" remain in her Subconscious 


without making deeper penetration, till then. 


Sita gets a semblance of organic unity with the help of 
her automatic control system. The function of this system is_ 
to put check on Peslinvs because for a nersoneiity on the 
verge of disintegratton,emotions are “a source of dangers 
-. « « the untamed elementary forces within us" (NH G, p. 181). 
Site denies to herself joy, enthusiasm, anger and fear~-the 
whole range of Sentiments that make us human. kollo May 
describes feelinzs, both good and bad, constructive and 
destructive, in term of the "daimonic," which tis any natural 
function, such as sex and eros, anger and rage, overpowering 
) personality. he defines it as "the urge in every being to 
affirm itself, assert it6elf, perpetuate and increase itself."> 
It ts evil when it usurps the total self, it acquires creative 


power when it becomes the guicing principle. Contemporary 
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man tries to bypass the daimonic and is, consequently, subjected | 
to apathy, "return to the inanimate" as Freud terms it. Devoid 


of her natural feelinzs, Sita becomes a melancholy, depressed 


woman, bored with Life; nothing can instil zeal in her. She 


presents a gloomy picture to her children and a quizzical one 
to her husband--sitting on the balcony, smoking endlessly, 
staring blankly at the sec, as if she were waiting for something. 
Her entire Life acquires the colour of waiting: 

It was not a pure colour--it was tinged at times with 

anxiety, at others with resignation. Or with frenzy, 

patience, grimness, fear. But whatever its tint, its 

tone, it had seeped through her, flowed along every 

smallest capillary till she herself was turned to 

the colour of waiting, was turned a Living 

monument of waiting. (W SG S, pp. 54-55) 
Her despair tS almost Like tnat of the protagonist of The 
Waste Land with "Lidless eyes . . . waiting for a knock upon 
the door" (II: 138). On a deeper Level, waiting presupposes. 
the beginning of a wish to reach beyond a state of despair 
and transcend emptiness and apathy into constructive 
potentialities. In Sita's case, the vacuity exercised by her 
neurotic control system, blocks the possibility for assertion 
and spontaneity. The control imposed upon impulses and 
feelings is Let Loose; fear disrupts her mental equilibrium. 


It may be pointed out, here, that automatic control system is 


a neurotic measure adopted to relieve the tension of Sself~- 
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alienation; whereas a normal self-control imposed upon 
unwanted desires and wants is a healthy attribute. The 
failure of automatic control system produces “fright 


responses." Sita becomes panicky with her fifth pregnancy. 


The terror of the ensuing child-birth that Sita 
harbours, has several psychological causes. Her confinement 
will force her to foresake her strenuously guarded strategies 
of detachment. It will entail getting involved in Life once 
again--physically as well as emotionally. A deeper psychic 
reason, however, is the fear of her guilt feeling caused by 
the awareness that she has not exercised self-control in sexual 
destres. Self-reproach in the form of a gnawing feeling "I 
should have known," makes her feel small. Her rage indicates 
an externalization of the inner turmoil. Says the novelist: 

"It was «es though for seven months she had collected inside her 
all her resentments, her fears, her rages, and now she flung 


them outward, flung them from her" (W&S GS, p. 33). 


Sita thus gives vent to her fury in order to protect 
‘herself from the onslaught of her self-hate. At the Same time, 
there are visible signs of “self-tormenting .intents" working 
within her psyche. Her desire to keep the child inside her is a 
kind of procrastination meant to continue her suffering. Since 
her primary drive is self-effacement, the urge to magnify her 
suffering is a part of her mental makeup. Horney calls it 
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"Schaden fende" i.e. a vindictive statisfaction at the self- 
inflicted pain. This is confirmed by Anita Desai's observation 
in an interview with Jasbir Jain that in Sita's wish to 
perpetuate her pregnancy there is a kind of “rebellion right 
through to the Last moment.” She goes to Manori revolting 
against all norms and advice. This ts an act of rebellion. 
Since Sita has expansive tendencies also, she becomes 
militantly aggressive towards all--kaman, her children and 
later towards Moses. This single motif--not to give birth--on 
which the entire structure of the novel is based, shows the 
combination of her compounded solutions--withdrawal, expansion 
and self-effacement. By closing her eyes to the reality and 
resolutely following her fantasy, Sita manages to make herself’ 
immune from the assault of her self-Loathing. She wrests a 
kind of victory by abel tine against her bondage, and overcoming 
her weakness. In protecting her child from the callous world, 


Sita is in fact, guarding her self-image. 


Sita pursues her self-image to such an extent that she 
alienates her children from herself. She asserts her will 
over her family so tnat her false image is guarded. She almost 
forces Kaman to seeeae we her wish to go to Manori: "The plan 
to escape boiled up in her with such suddenness, she was herself 
taken by surprise, not realizing that it had been Simmering 
insice her so Long although she was herself the pot, the water, 


the fire" (WS GS, p. 57). Actually, aggressiveness brews 
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within her because her self-effacing solution fails. By her 
behaviour she creates an atmosphere denuded of Love. Menaka 

tS grown-up enough to retaliate her mother's strange moods by 
her defiance. The girl comprehends that she can rely more on 
her father than en her moody mother. Sita iS never normal with 
her children as such they are attached to Raman. Whatever 
solution Sita adopts--self-effacing, aggressive or resigned-- 
she is always heavily charged under her own pride system. She 
either bores them by her perpetual misery or intimidates them 
by her arrogant-vindictive drives. Or her detached unconcern 
keeps them at a distance. Her capacity to give spontaneous Love 


is seriously impaired. 


When Sita's compliant and expansive remedies fail, she . 
resorts to withdrawal. In the novel, we see her mostly as 
disinterestéd in life. Fhysically, she escapes from her 
_ tmmediate surroundings and goes to Manori. Psychologically, 

She strives to keep herself emotionally uninvolved. Sita 
withdraws into a world of her own. Concomitantly, she neglects 
her appearance, grows defiant and difficult to approach. She 
detests Raman's aunts and sisters, her own children mean only 
"anxiety, concern--pessimism, Not happiness” (W S$ G S, Pp. 147). 
Kaman cannot comprehend this attitude. For him a relatively ~ 
comfortable (tle isallthat a woman can want. A mental and physical 
inertia. pervades Sita's Spirit. She grows an onlooker on Life, 


keen only to guard her freedom. Going back to the Mainland 
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Means compromising her freedom. In moments of tension she 
tells her foetus, "I'LL keep you safe inside. We'll go 


nowhere" (W SG S, p. 127). 


Sita does not heve a healthy man's concept of freedom. 
Spontaneity is the pre-condition of positive freedom. It 
overcomes Loneliness and insecurity, and helps in 
affirmation of Life. Sita, on the contrary, resorts to the 
"mechanisms of. escape" as Erich Fromm terms it. She attains 
only freedom from conflicts. The pathological Side. of her 
escape is an effort at forgetting the real self because she is 
desperate to maintain the identity of her glorified self-image. 
She succeeds in making her Life merely a condition of exile, 
uprooting herself from her setting. Fromm explains it as the 
“other course" before a man which is not conducive to integrity 
and self-realtzation, rather it tS an escape from an unbearable 
Situation and is characterized by its compulsive character. 

The other course open to him is to fall back, to give 

up his freedom, and to try to overcome his aloneness 

by eliminating the gap tnat has arisen between his. 

individual self and the world. ... It assuages an 

unbearable anxiety and makes Life possible by avoiding | 
panic; yet tt does not solve the underlying problem 

and tS paid for by a kind of life that often consists 

only of automatic and compulsive activities. 


The compulsive nature of Sita's attitudes discloses itself 


in her neurotic fear of violence. She becomes panicky at the 
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"small incidents" of Life--the boys fighting, Menaka tearing 
her painting or crushing unawares the tender buds of a potted 
plant, Ayah's brawling. Her strong reactions disturb and 
astound Kaman: “If you are an adult you know how to cope with 
them--they are only small incidents” (W SG S, p. 37). A normal 
individual takes such things as trifles, one comes across in 
daily Life. As we probe deeper we discover that violence 
terrifies Sita because it is within her. It sounds 
unbelievable that a person Like Sita, who spends Long hours 

in guarding a wounded eaglet, should breed violence. But, it 
is true. Destructiveness, Fromm believes is the reSult of an 
unlived Life. Man has an inner dynamism in him with tendency 
to grow. If this is thwarted, the dynemic energy decomposes 


and is directed towards destructiveness. 


As discussed earlier, Sita's primary solution is self- 
effacement; and as such salvatton for her Lies in Love. When 
her demand for love is frustrated, she becomes aggressive. A 
Situation of conflict arises between her compliant and 
expansive trends. Vindictiveness erupts in the form of 
formidable rages. She is frightened of her revengeful actions. 
This “fury” has its sure effects: when people are seized with 
vindictive wrath they "jeopardize their lives, their security, 
their job, their social position" (NEG, De 199). Sita is 
scared of her own violent tendencies. However, being a 


compliant, self-effacing person, she controls her aggressive 
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instincts. In case she is unable to restrain these impulses, 
she will be a prey to a scathing self-condemnation. Indee , 

_ in a bid to preserve herself from spite, she rejects all 
violence. She feels deeply nervous because of the fear that 
her automatic control system may break down under the pressure 


of her expansive trends. 


Sita's perception clears only towards the end of the 
novel. In D. H. Lawrence's verse she finds an answer to her 
problem. So far she considered giving birth as an act of 
violence but now she realises that a seed fallen from the tree 
of Life into the cosmic womb, must break open. There can be no 
Life without growth into a full organism. Bursting out of the 
enclosure of the womb is a violent activity, but in its 
impetuosity it is creative. In his Fantasia, Lawrence 
maintatns that pure passionate destructive activity and pure 
passionate constructive activity are the same, religiously. 
Sita realises that “the strange, new knocking of Life at her 
Side," is indicative of a flow of energy, which must be released, 
to fertilize a new life. with this awareness, her self- 
questioning consciousness, gets busy in the task of Self- 
improvement. This is her moment of inspiration; in it she 
eStablishes a contact with her authentic self. Sita achieves 
integration of her personality by arriving at a fusion with 
the world. When the self flows out ina spirit of creativity 


and spontaneity, she grapples with her real self. On the 
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island, in the midst of nature, she experiences oneness with 
her surroundin,s. She becomes conscious of “presences"=-"the 
presence of the iSland itself, of the sea_around it, and of the 
palm trees that spoke to each other and sometimes even to her" 
(WS GS, p. 126). She does not feel Lonely. Even when the 
children are away, she feels one with them "considering how 
much and how close together they were in that tsolated 


house” (WS GS, p. 126). 


Joyce Carol Oates observes, man does not Lose his 
singularity even if he forgoes his isolation: "In surrendering 
one's isolation, one does not surrender his own uniqueness; 
only he surrenders his isolation."° This sense of togetherness 
is synoptic of the growth process. One more experience, small 
but ‘relatively Significant, enables Sita to recognise her 
sensibilities and prowess as the Self in relatton to’the earth. 

It occurs when she plays with Karan with an "oblivious joy," 

all soaked in mud. She loses all self-consciousness and 

regains childhood innocence. ThiS Leads her to a unifying 

sense of oneness. For Maslow, this denotes freedom from 
inhibitéons, and is one of the paths Leading to real Self. Sita's 
move from fragmentation to a cosmic awareness enhances her chance 


of self-discovery. 


Here we see a full fructification of E. M. Forster's 
. phrase "Only connect" which remains buried tn her consciousness 


for Long. Forster employs it in three different connotations. 
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In Howards End it implies the connecting of individuals within 
themselves to achieve a “wholeness.” In A Passage to India, it 
stands for establishing a connection between individual and - 
individual, as well as on the racial and national levels. The 
push in Sita's evens; at this stage, is towards developing. a 
harmony tn personal relationships and establishing a contact 
with the earth. The cosmic and personal synthesis, so gained, 


help her in seeing beyond despair. 


ALL along, Sita is Severely depressed, but the Saving 
grace of her Situcttion Lies in her not becoming will-less and 
wishless Like Desai's earlier protagonists--Maya, Monisha, 
Nirode and Nanda. Despair and dejection, the humanistic 
psychologists tell us, act as warning Signals. If we heed 
them we can check the distntegration of our personality. S. 
Jourard observes that human system has built-in indicators, 
Like machines, emitting signals when fatigue, frustration or 
other damaging impulses exceed tolerance. If one hears these 
cues, he can recover the self: 

Doutless, when a person is behaving in ways that do 

wiolence to the integrity of his system, warn.ing 

Signals are emitted. If only man could recognige 

them himself, and institute corrective actton. .. . 

'Normal,' self-alienated man, however, often ignores 

his tilt signals--anxiety, guilt, fattgue, boredom, 


pain or frustration--and continues action aimed at 
‘ ; : 6 
wealth, power or normality until the machine stops. 


In Sita, there is a temporary blockage of consciousness, but she 
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shows steady signs of a dynamism for constructiveness. There 
is no breakdown of her power to wish and will. It helps her 
in self-direction. The Latent urge in her is to be creative. 
She tells Menaka that if she had the talent to paint or sing, 
she would have nursed it to full growth. Creativity would 
have Lent meaning to her Life: 

» « « tf onty I could paint, or sing, or play the Sitar 

well, really well, I should have grown into a sensible 

woman. -« « « I should have known how to channel my 

thoughts and feelings, how to put them to use. I should 

have given my Life some shape then, some meaning. 

(WS GS, p. 117) 

Conflicts and awareness of conflicts are in themselves a sure 
sign of relative health. Sita has the capacity to reach out 


for full humanness. 


Sita is not a fully self-actualized individusl. Only, 
she has a potential for that. She Looks within. The awareness 
that Life ts not meant to be shunned but tS to be experienced, 
is a Significant step. im the direction of evolving a 
reconciliatory attitude. Participation in the act of Living 
Leads to the acceptance of a fuller responsibility of life. 
Symbolically, when Sita walks back home placing her feet in 
Kkaman's foot-marks on the sand, she decides to contribute 
positively to their Lives. Sita's existential angst is 


Gisplayec in her thoughts, "Life had no periods, no stretches. 
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It Simply swirled around, muddling and confusing, Leading 
nowhere" (WS GS, p. 155). Here, her personal problems 
transcend into existential ones and her neurotic despair 

and anguish give way to a more philosophic perception of the 
absurdity of human condition. If human existence, as it ts, 
iS SO impoverished, it is better to affirm Life, here and now. 
May Sarton believes that private anguish and distress has a 
universal nature; "crivate dilemmas are, if deeply examined, 
universal and so if expressed, have a human value beyond the 


private."/ 


Sita strives hard for self-discovery. However, the 
pattern she follows is thet of a quest and has some affinity 
with Saul BeLLow's | Dangling Man. Bellow's hero, Joseph, 
feels that the intention behind every quest is to acquire 
“pure freedom." The search may be for money or for reputation 
or notoriéty, it may Lead to "thievery, slaughter, sacrifice, 
the quest is one and the same, ALL the striving ts for one 
end. .. . the desire for pure freedom."® Sita is also 
convinced that she, her father and her mother were all 
seekers; questers drawn away from the mainstream of life to 
find some meaning in existence. She wishes to find freedom 
in sublime Love, Like that of the Muslim couple: 

But you see, that was the only time I've ever seen 

that Life has meaning. I thought my father's did--and 


then it turned out it didn't. And normally, for all of 
us, everyone I know, it has none." (WS G S, DP. 148 ) 
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Site tS trapped in the Limitations of her quest. She 
feels stranded Like the jelly-fishn. Helplessness gives rise 
to self-pity. In her eyes she is only an actress playing 
roles in the theatre of life. This implies a contrast 
between what she ts naturally and what she iS socially. Her 
true nature discovers itself. Self-pity turns into a 
constructive sympathy for self. This is, indeed, a beginning 
feeling for her real self. There‘are two symbolic 
representations of this inner self: in one image Sita sees 
herself as the jelly-fish; in another, the jelly-fish and 
her foetus become one as the "opaque" brain of a gigantic 
sSea-monster. Jelly-fish symbolises the amoeba of Life. 

In recognising the central point of the brain of the sea- 
monster, she becomes aware of her self. As Jung points out, 
the central point within the psyche is the core of personality; 
the source of energy which manifests itself in man's urge to 


become the “self.” 


Site's compromise with Life constitutes a Sure step 
forward to recognise reality. She does not achieve the 
ehenbaneoue at iermation.or Camus's Mersault. She does not 
reach that idesl of positive freedom which Fromm constders 
the pre-condition for self-discovery. At times one finds her ° 
affirmation and reconciliation too unassertive, signifying a 
defeat of individuality. We cannot tell whether Sita manages 
‘to Lead a healthy Life ater her return to Bombay, or she 


Simply strides back into her former neurotic reges and fears. 
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when asked about the child, Anita Desai affirms in an interview 
that the child is born and learns to compromise: 

It is born. It Lives. It adjusts. It compromises. 

It accepts dullness, mediocrity, either closes its 

eyes to or elSe condones destruction, ugliness, 

rottenness. In other words, it Leads an ordinary 

life of the kind its mother tried so desperately 

to change only to find she could not. (pp. 22-23) 
Tne above words convey acceptance; Life ceases to be an 
absurdity and Cecomes a general fact of the human experience. 
By implication we infer that it is a tangible expression of an 
inner change in Sita. Acceptance shows growth, ripeness; it 


iS implies the process of growth. 


ALL her life Sita hes been trying with "frantic 
inparience to remove imperfections by magic." On the island, 
the duality of her existence makes her aware of her 
indecision. She cannot decide "which half of her Life was 
real and which unreel? which of her selves was true and 
which false” (WS GS, p. 153). She peeunes conscious of 
having Led a pseudo-existence. She is able to "connect" the 
fragments of Life and achieve an integration. In personal 
relationship, as well as in Life, this reconciliation will 
perhaps enable her to realise her place and experience herself 


as a part of a Larger whole. 


Sarah in Bye-Bye, Blackbird, is a case of both social 
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and psychological alienation. The social factor stems from 
her marriage to an Indian settled in England; her psychological 
trouble emanates from her pride system. The novel is; thus, 

a departure from Desai's other works in tts emphasis upon the 
cultural factors in shaping individual psyche. However, the 
characters or events do not offer a sociological thesis in her 
handling of the East-West-encounter theme. Many critics read 
this novel chiefly as a "depiction of the social isolation of 
Adit and Sarah,"? Or aS a presentation of racial and cultural 
problems. Thematically, it is the story of Dev and Adit. 
These two male characters dominate the action. Nevertheless, 
Anita Desai displays her skill of characterization in dealing 
with the psyche of Sarah. Meenakshi Mukherjee considers Sarah 
the most successful and a typical Desai character, “complex, 


hyper-sensitive and intelligent." 


She can claim kinship 
with the introverted heroines of ¢ » the Peacock and Voices 
tm the City. The parallelism, however, ends here. Sarah does 
not suffer from inner vacuity, Like the earlier two heroines, 
though she is temporarily alienated. In dealing with the 
problem of Sarah, stuck with duality and indertainties; the 
novelist projects a comprehensive view of the dilemmas of an 
alienated self. Desai's interpolations of Indian exuberance. 
and British reticence, and her penetrating study of the impact 
of English Literature on Indian intellectuals, forms the whole 


range of Indo-British experience. Thus, social and psychological 


realism runs side by side in the narrative. 
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Fear, insecurity and the resultant withdrawal are the 
three major motifs of the novel. The novel incorporates the 
impact of an East-West marriage on the psyche of Sarah. Adit 
Marries Sarah, an English woman, settles in England and feels 
at home there. Dev reaches Engiand from India for higher 
Studies. He is soon nauseated by the racial prejudices. He 
is highly critical of everything English. Their attitudes, 
however, take a sudden turn after a week-end, spent in the 
suburb of London: Dev starts Loving England whereas Adit is 
nauseated. Ne decides to Leave for India. "For the Sens, 
the weekend ended in a mottled grey fade-out of regret and 
apprehension as they drove off ... . but for Dev the adventure 
had only begun" (8 BB, p. 190). Although the novel revolves 
round the two male characters, the main story concerns Sarah, 
who Lives in a dual world--the two social worlds that do not 


meet; the two incompatible cultures that split her. 


Disharmony prevails in Sarah's familial Life and seems to 
threaten her marriage. We Learn of Adit's tastes. He hates 
English cooking and Sarah has not Learnt to cook Bengali 
food to his satisfaction. Whereas Sarah does not relish Indian 
music, Adit Loves it. She remains an alien in Adit's social 
circle, she cannot participate in their jokes, conversations 
and Laughter. It would, however, be natve to conclude that 
these factors create marital dissonance. One feels that Adit 


and Sarah have adjusted to each other despite these differences. 
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His romantic Love for England is matched by the romanticism of 
her imagination about India. They maintein their cultural 
identities, yet experience a close affinity with each other’s 
“culture. But, Sarah has a Stee of being Labelled an Indian 
wherein Lies the crux of her difficulty. Her sense of shame 
and nervousness are So Obvious that some readers tend to agree 
with her colleague,Julia, "If She's that ashamed of having an 
Indian husband, why did she go and marry him?" (B BB, p. 42). 
However, Sarah's irrational fear is not an outcome of her 


soctal altenation only. We cen analyse her motives in the 


Light of her basic anxiety behind her psychological .upheaval. 


Sarah's real anxiety springs from the perfectionist 
atmosphere of her parental home. Perfectionism identifies itself 
with its standards. Generally, we consider perfecttonism in 
terms of being punctual, careful end meticulous in matters Like 
conversation, dress and behaviours But, psychologists regard 
these as superficial aspects. For them a perfectionist tis, as 
a rule, extra-careful in achieving a "flawless Seal Vence of the. 
whole conduct of Life" (NH G, p. 196). Horney groups 
perfectionism as one of the three side pes under the expansive 
solution. Saran is the product of a traditional English home 
with its set rules and rigid norms. She knows that the 
atmosphere in British homes in general is of strict 
regimentation. She tells Dev: 


- « « Ninety out of every hundred people here Live 
Lives exactly alike. «very evening they watch the 
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Same programmes on the telly, every Friday night they 
go to the Local for a pint, every Saturday tney have 
roast beef for Lunch, every Witsun and Bank holiday 
stream down to the sea Like Lemmings.. . .(B BB, p. 146) 
The koscommon-James, >oaran's parents seem no exception. She 
remembers her father, now turnec an old and awkward gardner, 
as a sophisticeted, well-read and respectable physician, 
Living in winchester "in @ house in whticn oak penels gleamed 
and porcelain Sparkled" (B BB, p. 164). Her mother, though 
“coarse-grained and clumsy," was a Strict mother--rather a Tory 
Matron--who would reprimand Sarah if her skirts were above 


her knees. 


Brought up in this atmosphere of regimentation, Sarah 
channelises her feelinzs, to project herself as an obedient 
girl. It follows, then, that as a Loving daughter she should 
Love her parents and accede to their wishes willingly. As Long 
as she is aole to identify witn her tumege, there is no conflict. 
Her only act of non-conformity, of marrying an Indian, divests 
her of self-rtixnteousness. Her weakness tickles her pride and 
she becomes rebellious. JIis tmmediate reaction ts that of 
Shame which appears in her consciousness in the form of vague 
uneaSiness. AS exiStenttalists observe, shame arises out of 
Our awareness of ourselves on introspection. The recognition of 
her feilure to measure up to her expectations procuces tn oerah 


self—-reproach. 


Sarah's self-accusation coes not interfere with the.r 


merried Life, itt is only damaging for her mental nealth. 
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Although we are not told about her parents' reaction to the 
wedding, we Learn about their resentment by her father's 
displeasure and mother's unconcealed bitterness towards 
macans: Her father changes into a reticent old man from an. 
exhuberant physician. The process of his alienation is 
‘triggered, notso much by the country-Life as ey the jolt to 
his perfectionist standards. Sarah is intelligent enough to 
understand this change; she also comprehends her mother's 
hostility. This creates ‘nverepedeonet and intra-psychic 
conflicts in her, threatening disintegration of personality. 
She cannot resolve them, so she must escape them to Save her 


self. 


Sarah, therefore, takes ecouree to withdrawal. Over 
the years sne has learnt the art of “side-stepping.” In her 
own social circle in the school, she finds tt easier to let 
others talk of themselves rather than discuss her life. This 
is how she minimizes her conflicts. When this privacy is 
eroded,or demands are made on her, she recoils--as in the case 
of Philippa Grodge. Sarah buys a chocolate for the girl but | 
the moment the child queries about Indian postage-stamps, she 
withholds her gift. Consctously she feels as if the child 
had Let out her secret: Mout it tumbled, rattling, terrible-- 
a nut, a crab, a grain of sand. There it Lay--her secret" 

(B BB, p. 38). what is so confidential about Indian stamps 


when they all know that she is married to an Indian? Actually, 
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she wishes to guard it not so much from others as from herself 
that she is making "efforts to know India, become Indian. ... 
To have anyone pry upon them, break in upon the shadowed 
intimacy of her relationship with them, was violent, shaking, 


terrible" (B BB, p. 38). 


The strategy of withdrawal is characterized by emottonal 
cistance. A detached person recoils from emotional demands 
made on him. In Sarah's case, it is particularly obvious when 
she receives her mother's letter advising her to think seriously 
before Leaving for Indie. Sarah is impatient with the Letter. 
She rejects tt callously as if disposing of her mother 
summarily. Adit finds her cruel. Sarah's reaction is so. 
vehement thet She cannot even tolerate being addressed as 
“Sally™ which reminds her of her mother. She snaps at Adit: 
"Don't call me Sally." She defends herself against all 
emotional demands by protestations of her individuality: . 

Don't you treat me the way she always does-~as 

though I'm not an individual with my own Life to 

lead, but jJuSt-just some appendage to them, with 

nothing but duties and responsibilities tnstead-- 

insteac of rights. If I were you, I'd be ashamed to 

Listen to tnat nonsense for one minute. (B BB, p. 250) 

The. force of this outburst surprises us until we 
understand the conflict in her mind. Sarah is not an assertive 
individual, but by justifying her annoyance she tries to by-pass 


her self-accusation. This is a face-saving device. Her 
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assertion that she values her individuslity over and above 
her Love for parents, Serves to convince her of the exigency 
of her actions. She, thus, seeks to externalize her self- 
hate. In other words, she rebels because her mother ignored 


Sarah's rights and made her leac a Life of regimentation. 


¢ 


Intrinsically, Sarah its a demure and reticent young 
woman. Adit is impressed by her "Shyness and rectitude." 
He tells her in the early days of their courtship: 

You are Like a Bengali girl. .. . reserved, quiet, | 

May be you were one in your previous Life. But you 


are improving on it. You are so much prettier. 
(BBB, p. 84) 


' 


After wedding, her reticence turns into aloofness. Sarah 
Loses her zest to participate in Living: apathy pervades her. 
She feels empty, and ineffectual in directing her life. Sarah 
is not Lonely, socially. At home, tnere are Adit, Dev and 
their social circle. In school, she has her colleagues. 

But amic the crowd Sarah is solitary: she cannot enjoy the 
company of countrymen, nor can she be at home in Adit's social 
circle. The former-is psychological, the Cater cotter 
alienation. Unconsciously,. she refuses to work out any 
co-ordination. Consciously, she wants to escape socialization 


> 


by hiding... 


Indeed, Saran's problem is rooted tin her cross-cultural 
marriage. Her bewilderment and frustration is the result of, 


what Toffler calls “cultural shock." Immersion in a strange 
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culture “causes a breckdown in communication, a misreading of 


reality, an inavdility to cope."!! 


Sarah is overwhelmed by the 
cnange because she cannot fully involve’ herself in her hsuband's 
culture, nor can she adopt herself to her own society. Normally, 
- Within our own community, each of us has a unified self. Oe 
Cultural values give us this specific identity. But under 
Certain pressures, the personality may break up and different 
Selves Spring up. Van de Berg prefers to call it "sociosis" 2 
rather than "neurosis" when sociohistorical slterations affect 
the psychology of an individual. oarah's dual estrangement 


comes, not from social transformation within her society but 


from a cross-cultural catalysis of her own choice. 


Cross-culturel relations do not always bring in psychologic 
disaster. In Kamala Markanday's Some Inner Fury, for example, 
Mira and Richard Love each other truly and intensely. Although 
‘circumstances force Mira to Leave Richard and join the 
procession of Indian patriots, she continues to Love him. She 
reflects on their Love as &@ source Of immortal happiness: 

What had been given us hed been gifted freely, 

abundantly, Lit with a splendour which had coloured 

and enriched our whole Living; it could never be taken 

from us. We hac known Love togetner, whatever happened 


the sweetness of that knowledge would always remain. 


We had drunk deeply of the chalice of happiness, 


which is not given to many even to hota. 1 . 


This kind of perfect unison in Love is Lacking in Sarah-Adit 


relations. Sarah makes no effort "to connect herself" to 
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India. It is a culture she willingly adopts, but with it she 
cannot assimilate. "Accept acceptance, "!4 Paul Tillich 
advises modern man, because it is essential: for an individual 
to unify his Secanvences into a single consistent and eeneeent 
personality. Problems arise for Sarah aeetic finds herself 
inadequate to her own British society, and for her, Indian |. 
culture is insufficient. This is her Gual estrangement. To 
mention India and her Indian husband to her English friends 

“would have forced her to parade kts an imposter, to make 
claims to a life, an identity that she did not herself feel 


‘to be her own. . ." €B BB, p. 42). 


Sarah vascillates between her two selves--public and 
private. Her self-image of perfect Bnglish vein needs 
preservation in public. Privately, she does not dislike India 
or Indians. She feels at ease with Adtt and Dev. once | 
she shuts herself up in the cosy intimacy of her home, she is 
self-confident, composed and gay. She Laughs intimately with 
Adit and Dev, discusses matters and teases tien, She can gino 
be free with Emma, their aged Landlady. She Says to Adit: "To 
have Emma Moffit with her was merely Like having a mirror in 
. the room" (BB B, p. 45). This observation shocks him because 
there is apparently no resemblance between the two. Emma's 
obsession with India, where her English fiance had died Long 


back, has a distinctly eccentric quality of its own than Sarah's 
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shy concern for Indta and Indians. She believes that if Adit 
had not married her or if he were to desert her, she might 
become an eccentric Like Emma. These are not Light-hearted 
passing remarks, meant to tease her husband. In fact, they 


display her sense of insecurity. 


» Adit chides Sarah for imagining such things and calls 
her an "icicle." She is not altogether an "ictitle" though she 
Loses the warmth of her personality in an effort to connect her 
two selves. Her problems become acute as her relations to 
herself turn impersonal. Ashamed of herself, she moves away 
‘from her real self. This alienation is suggested through dream. 
During their weekend visit to Sarah's parents,~she dreams that. 
she is carried on the back of a gigantic water mammoth "that 
suddenly rose out of tts underwater Lair to start burrowing 
and digging through banks of black mud that flew back into her 
face no matter how she faught if off, protesting, and very 
nearly choked her" (B BB, p. 174). This signifies the 
unconsctous terror of the relentless forces of self-pity and 
self-destructiveness. It ts symbolic of her disturbed psyche. 
The water-mammoth represents her self-hate. She is smeared 
with black-mud which signifies the fesr of her inner process 
chiding her for not being able to stand up to her “shoulds." 
This indicates Sarah's wish to hide her tdenttty and not to 
perceive her genutne self struggling for recognition. Karen 
Horney describes how one patient “in his assoctattons often 


used the monsters of the Beowulf Legend, who emerged at night 
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from the Lake, to symbolize his self-hate" (NH G, p. 160). 
This is @ move against the real self. Under its impact one 


Loathes the idea of being oneself. 


One saving grace for Sarah is that she is quite aware 
of the duality of her situation. She is given to self- 
questioning. Who was she--Mrs. Sen, Married to an Indian or 
Mrs. Sen, the efficient secretary? The realization that both 
these images are frauds, each having “a Large, Shadowed element 
.of charade about it,” reduces the intensity of her alienation, 
- By asking questions one takes his first step towards action. 
.He becomes conscious of his inner Life and outward behaviour, 
and does not remain a passive victim of circumstances. Peter 
Jones introduces the terms “Actio” and "Passio" to denote 
these emotional states. Actio, he says is “essential not only 

: ; 1S). 3 

for self-respect but ulttmately for sanity." Sarah feels 
trapped between these two selves and wishes to get out of them: 

When she briskly dealt with Letters and bills in her 

room under the stairs, she felt an imposter but, 

equally, she was playing a part when she tapped her 

fingers to the Sitar music on Adit's records or 

ground spices for a curry she did not care to eat. 

She had $0 Little command over these two charades 

she played each day, one in the morning at school and. 

one in the evening at home, that she could not even 


tell with how much sincerity she played one role or 
the other. (B BB, pe 39) . 
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Like Sita, Sarah too is aware of her two roles. The 
freedom necessary for self-identity is not eucly, recognised 
because she is only acting her roles. She is nobody when she 
is not deamatising her parts. She cannot even separate her 
two selves as they are intermingled, "if only she were allowed 
to keep her-‘one role apart from the other, one play from the 
other, she would not feel so cut and slashed into Living, 
bleeding pieces. Apart, apart. The enviable, cool, clear, 
quiet state of apartnass? (B BB, p. 43). The discovery of the 
falseness of her Situation is a positive step towards 
establishing a contact with the self. Sarah's spontaneity, 
“which was blocked by the impasse creeted by these two roles. 
She was acting out, is released. She wishes to discard the 
masks, and be her true and sincere self. She does not mind 
which identity she adopts--British or Indtan--she wants it to 
be genuine. She wonders, "if she would ever be allowed to 
step off the stage, leave the theatre and enter a real world-- 
whether English or Indian, she did not care, she wanted only 


its sincerity, its truth" (B BB, p. 39). 


WiLL Sarah be able to adopt Indian identity when 
Opportunity comes? Is she ready to throw off the mask of 
anpealtty? An opportune time comes when Adit decides to leave 
for India. Again, Sarah is engulfed in uncertainties. There 
is suspicion and doubt in-her mind if Adit would help her to 


emerge out of her alienation; if he would be atle "to Lift her 
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and to transport her to a Land where she would regain warmth 
and personality" (B BB, p. 255). Here Sarah shows tendency 

to depend on others. She wants a prop to take her out of the 
rut tnto which her Life-pattern has fallen. This iS a very 
mild form of dependency, but Adit acquires the cheracter of 

the “magic helper" discussed earlier ta thé-cabe of Maya and 
Sita. There are moments of assurance and faith; there is also 
the "Sharpness of fear" inside her. ‘These contradictory 
feelings create considerable tension in her mind. 
Disintegrating forces trouble her. These thoughts, however, 
are not constrictive or neurotic. At Long Last, Sarah realises 
the imperative demand of her situation: she will have to forego 
her cultural identity in order to adopt a new culture and: 
undergo a completely new experience. This produces a natural 
anxiety. kollo May distinguishes between normal and neurotic 
anxiety and believes that the former results from the recognition 
and acceptance of complexities of life. It ts constructive and 
supendtiiee The Latter is destructive. Natural anxiety enables 
a person to see the real world, to make decisions and to commit 
to a way of Life. Sarah's anxiety helps her to grow out of her 
frustrating Situation. Although it ts painful to Say good-bye 
to her "English self," there is a firm hope that she will "come 
to Life” in India; it would be a “new, a different personality" 


BB, p. 255). 


These positive thoughts have a therapeutic value for 
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Sarah. In Sartre's The Flies, Oreste Says to Zeus, “Human 


w16 Sarah has undergone 


Life begins on the far side of despair. 
the experiences of depression and is ready to reach the other 
Side which brings her a hope to find her real self. Sarah is 
willing to experience a new Life--not only culturally or 

ocialiy but. psyChically too. She is poised for two changes 


simultaneously: the birth of a child and the emergence of a 


novel identity. 


One wonders if Sarah will be successful in recovering 
her self tn an alien atmosphere. One also speculates if Sarah 
is planning another escape to get rid of certain memories which 
would identify ner to herself. But one thinks that her self- 
analysis Will help her in being normal. Meenakshi Mukherjee 
thinks that she is displacec in her own country and her crists 
of identity will never be resolved even if she goes to India. 

It is true that Sarah's social or cultural identity will not be 
regained. However, her crisis is not trreducible. If Sarah is 
able to ieintain the spirit of her constructive thoughts and if 
they are not followed ey any repurcussions of self-destructive 
feelings, she may assume responsibility for sett: “If she | 
strives towards a clearer and deeper experiencing of her 
feelings, beliefs and wishes, outgrowing narrow, neurotic ego~ 
centricity and if she manages to relate herself to others, she 
will Steadily gain inner certainty which comes by belonging, 


through active participation in life. 
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Yoices in the City is so much preoccupied with the 
nausea of Nirode and the despair of Moni sha that Amla, the 
youngest of the kay family, has drawn but scant attention of 
scholars and critics. They often Limit her function in the 
novel to her utility in reveeling the characters of others by 
her pungent observations. Amla is assigned a secondary place 
in criticism, and is Seen only as a shadow of her neurotic 
siblings. Socially, she is caught in the whirl of Calcutta 
which excites her in the beginning and disgruntles her Later. 
Psychological Ly, however, AmlLa is a brilliant portrature of a 
rebellious young woman, eager to master Life and triumph over 
every obstacle. Her ambitious pursuit drags her through 
various psychic situations till finally she establishes a 
contact with her real self and achieves equanimity. B. 
Ramachandra kao recognizes AmLa's move from revolt to conformity 
whieh he terms “surrender.” One may, however, establish that 
Amta's conversion into a spontaneous person signifies her 
growth-potenttial. we shall ascertain, tn these pages, the Cause 
of her acquiescence and see whether Amla-Dharma relations 
generated it or the influence of creativity chiselled it. 
Monisha's suicide reveals to her the tragedy of the Lost self 
which, according to Kierkegaard, is “sickness unto death." 

AmlLa resolves that she would not allow herself to get Lost 
Like her eroca “she knew that Monisha's death had pointed the 


way for her. and would never allow her to Lose herself" (p. 248). 
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This is, indeed, starting point of her awakening. The wound 
accelerates: the process and gives her é final view of 
ultimate reality. Prior to this she passes through a period 
of bewilderment, grappling with garecedecii zation and self— 


realization. 


The disparity in Amla's idealized image and reality tosses 
her between two tendencies--regression and progression; and it 
enables us to see her internal conflicts and the external 
support she needs in order to grows’ Basicslly-e product of 
not-so-happy a home, she devevelops narcissistic attitude. She 
‘constantly requires reinforcement from others to counterbalance 
her intrinsic demands with her grandiose self. What she gets 
in Calcutta does not satisfy her expansive drives,and her 
anxieties increase. She tS agitated till she gets an abundant 
supply of Love from Dharma. The change makes her euphorically 
happy. She steps out of a nightmare into a dream come crue: 

A combination of art and love, profuse approbation from Dharma 
and a sense of triumph help her to realise her most cherished 
fantasies...However, very soon the author erects emotional 
blocks. kelattonsnip with Dherma becomes simply a part of the 
fairy-tale atmosphere, In. frustration she rebels. Her anguish 
in this situation is the result partly of hurt pride, and partly 
of the discovery of her inability to control external reality. ~ 
Real suffering, felt as -pecae of Monisha's death; and self- 


analysis resolve her intrapsychic conflicts. In her reformation 
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and chastened vision, the author assures us of Amla's continued 

growth... Mircea Eliade observes that if one is continually 

dying deaths in order to be reborn to something higher, one can 

attain self-knowledge and participate in the process of growth: 
. . . if one is continually dying countless deaths in 
order to be reborn to Something else--to something that 
does not belong to the Earth but participates in the 
sacred--then one is Living, we may Say, a beginning of 
immortality, Or growing more and more into immortality. _ 
It would follow that immortality should not be conceived 
as a survival post mortem, but rather as a situation one 
is constantly creating for oneself, for which one is 
preparing,in which one is even participating for now 
onward and from this present world. 

Amla's besic solution is that of mastery of life. She 
idealizes herself aS a superior being, able to fight her way 
through life without being morbid Like Nirode or destructive 
Like Monisha. She is conscious of the “cold, frosty Love of 
power" (VC, p. 109), inherited from her mother, and she 
secretly embarks upon a Search for glory in order to get the 
satisfaction of experiencing herself as her grandiose self. 
Indeed, Amla's first :@kxuberance and vivacity strike a. 
contrast to her brother and sister who have lost all faith 
and are marching towards self-annihilation. Amla comes to 
Calcutta with a vision; an anticipation to become a commercial 
artist. She is determined to enjoy the city, her new job and 


her independence. "Calcutta doesn't oppress me in the Least. ... 
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It excites me . . ." (p. 142), she tells Aunt Lila with self- 
conscious buoyancy. Although sever roading about Nirode and 
Monisha's corroded personalities, . the third part of the novel, 
dealing with AmLa, brings in freshness, a reader soon detects 

her disillusion, When Aunt Lila utters in dismay, “you are a 
morbid Lot, you young ones," she includes the entire 

generation of diSeased, defiant youth, deprived of their vitality . 


even before old age. 


Critics define Amla's Gespair in terms of the vitiating 
effect of the monstrous city on a sensitive soul. Anita Desai 
points out that she wrote this movel to portray "the powerful 


e wif The pleasant and 


impression the city created onm 
unpleasant associations are depicted in the novel denoting 
.the beauty and the ugliness of Calcutta. Whereas the novelist 
agrees that she has tried to represent the duality of-human 
activity, she feels that there is much more in the book than 
Mere analogy of this Kind. Amla feels the tmpact of Calcutta. 
Of ten she regrets. having come here. Staying in Bombay or going 
back to Kalimpong would have been a better choice. In bitter 
moments, she admits that it is a horrible city where one cannot 
be one's self. Amla has to hide her paintings to guard them 
as a secret. She tells Nirode: 
I have to keep things secret in this horrible city you 
tolc me was so wonderful, such a challenge. If I were 


back in Kalimpong, I wouldn't have minded showing them 
to you, I should have Liked to show them to you. But 
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here, here... here one must hide such things, cover 
up their weaknesses, protect their fragility, even 
destroy them if one doesn't want to see them get 
covered with filth anc blood and rot. Nothing 
delicate can survive this. (VC, p. 182) 
It iS, nevertheless, a misealeutation to Link all her troubles 
to the city. A Liberated and intelligent woman, Amla wants, 
as Aunt Lila puts it, “something greater than pleasure alone, 
or the security of marriage alone--something more rare, more 
responsible . . ." (VC, p. 145), Indeed, Amla's quest is 
directed towards this aspiration. She strives to master all 


fears and anxieties of life, so as to give meaning .to it. 


The self-confidence and spirit with which Amla Lands in 
Calcutta demonstrate her capacity to enjoy Life and give it a 
sembLance of a positive approach. Aunt Lila appreciates it, 
"'That's the spirit in which to start your career, my girl. 
‘That's wnat I Like to see in young people--spirit'" (VC, p. 142). 
This basic attitude gives Amla a resiliency and an abandance of 
Light-heartedness. That is why, perhaps, Jit once remarks thet 
she has a destructive quality in her. “You destroy--you destroy” 
yourselves, and you destroy that part of others that gets so 
fatally involved in you. There is this--this dreadful 
attractiveness in your dark ways of thinking and feeling through 
Life towards death" (V Ch Ps 175). In Nirode, if is his 
arrogant-vindictiveness; in Monisha, it is her remoteness. In 


Amla it is her own invincibility and her conviction that there 
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is nothing she cannot win. She ts secretly aware of her charm, 
her youth and beauty. She can impress others and she does it 
successfully. It is obvious from the impressions she has 
created on Jit, Mr. Basu and even on the obstinate and aloof 
Dharma. Indeed, tt satisfies her pride system to be the centre 
of attraction, because it guarantees her uniqueness. Karen 
Horney discusses this attitude at some Length and points out 
that this can be termed as “narcissism," and is one of the 
subdivisions of the expansive solution. Narcissism does not 
simply mean an egocentric Love of oneself. It stands for a 
‘broader concept when one is in Love with one's ideslized image. 
It is one of the several solutions of the conflict between 
expansive and self-effacing crives. A narcissist, according 
to Horney's theory, is gifted beyond avencee: he wins early 
distinctions and “sometimes was the favoured and admired 
child" (NH G, p. 194). Al though he shows optimism, buoyancy 
and self-confidence beyond average, he is basically a pessimist 


and suffers desSpondency. 


In Amla's personality optimism and pessimism, joy and 
despair, work side by side. Even at a time when she is moving 
optimistically outward towards Life, apparently happy and carefree 
there is a “giant exhaustion growing and swelling inside her, of 
a feeling of sick apprehension and despair" (v Cy Pp. 149). Later 
at a party, the "atmosphere of underlit reality of incomplete 


Life" (VC, p. 167), overwhelm her. Two contradictory 
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emotions toss her. On one hand, she is drawn by the pleasures 
of Calcutta life, on the other, she is nauseated, and feels that 
pleasure is the “most rotten sensation in this city;" it has Lost 
its beauty, freshness and utility. Symbolically, at the party 
all the people in that clustered room, appear to her as fishes, 
enclosed im an acquarium. This suggests, by implication, the 
reality of the human situation, By thematic design Mrs. Desai 
heightens the emotional effect. At the same party, Jit remarks 
that AmlLa and her siblings involve themselves in tragedies of 
their own making and reach the dead end to find some solution 
‘to Life's dilemma; 
I thtnk you all involve yourselves in the tragedies 
of your own making. I think you all drive yourselves 
deliberately into that dead end where you imagine you 
will find some divine solution. But there is none, not 
in a Lifetime, all of us discover that, and we force 
ourselves to turn and take another road. (V Cy p. 176) 
What Jit refers to as “another road" corresponds to Erich 
Fromm's concept of the “other course" open to an individual 
*.....-who Loses his human possibility. This course, discussed 
7 earliers, is devised as an escape from an unbearable Situation; 
it tS not an answer to life. In order to overcome his 
Loneliness and insecurity a person surrenders his 
individuality of the self and minimizes his anxiety. Amla 
feels Lonely and helpless in Calcutta, but she does not seek 


solution by compulSive activities. She iS Open to awareness. 
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Her uneasiness and despair derive from her constant but 
unconscious quest to protect her inner Life from impoverishment. 


Her search is directed towards creativity. 


In turning from commercial art to pure art, Amla displays 
her aesthetic inclination. Her profession is an amalgum of a 
commerce and art, and defects the very sense of creativity 
and beauty. In it the aesthetic and the materialistic are 
juxtaposed in a simultaneity which forbids communication at 
the deeper planes of consciousness. Amla turns to painting 
again and again, trying to transmute her conflicts into art. 
“This can well be substantiated by Maslow's discussion on the 
creative attitude. He makes a clear distinction between 
abstractions and aesthetic perceptions, and observes that 
abstracting is an active process. It involves “selecting- 
rejecting." Its end-product is mathematical equation, a 
formula, a map or a model which is removed from the "raw 
reality." The end-product of an aesthetic perceiving is the 
full richness of reality. It gives 

the total inventory of the precept, in which 

everything in it is apt to be equally savoured, 

and in which evaluations of more important and Less 

important tend to be given up. Here greater richness 

of the precept is sought for rather than greater 

simplifying and skeletonizing. (FRHN, p. 172) 

Amla's profession is the routine, normal, pedestrian 


activity. It does not afford her the enthusiasm and the 
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insight of the glorious moments of creativity. Nauseated by it, 
she turns to painting trees, insects, birds, flowers; seribbling 
some "nonsense rhyme" in Bengali on them. She enjoys these 
moment s of serenity. This can be termed a brief period of 
peak experience” when: she Loses all sel f-consctousness and 
becomes totally absorbed in non-self. The novelist describes 
her state lyricaliy: . 
She was frowning in an excess of care, hesitation and 
mother Love over this gracite, patter-footed, whisper- 
voiced Little world that seemed to have shot down the 
central channel of a smooth green plantain leaf, on a4 
stream of rainwater, to Land with a splash on her 
window-silLl, when Nirode came in. (VC, p. 181) 
During these moments of self-forgetfulness Amla finds her 
authentic self, her real identity. In the Language of 
psychodynamics, she comes closer to being an all experiencing 
ego. Art becomes an exploration. Anita Desai in an interview 
asserts that she considers art an enquiry, a quest, a discovery, 
not an escape. <Anla plumbs the underlying psychic conflicts 
- by moving away from the relentless. pressure of the world around 
‘her. It is her refusal to be depersonalized by the dehumanizing 
effects of contemporary Life. her struggle is to connect her 
self with nature in order to feel whole. The city’s commercial 
comptexes Lack balance and perfection available amidst nature. 
. She paints it and seanches for an affirmation by putting 


together the fragments of her world into an artistic creation. 
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It ts, indeed, interesting to note that atte nature tends her 
equilibrium, it uncovers for Dharma a new meaning in perennial 


man, through her. 


Relationship with Dharma is aReriaHtat in giving a 
renewed vision to Amla. According to Eacteonts ‘theory, the 
inner and the outer worlds meet through the eyes. The outer 
world is perceived and coloured by the unique nature Lying 
within us, and the inner world is brought to its self- 
awareness by the influences entering from the world without. 
After her first meeting with Dharma, Amla reorients herself. 
“Modelling for him makes her “translucent with joy and 
overflowing with a sense of Love and reward" (VC, p. 210). 
Her real self, eclipsed go0 far by her grandiose self, tries 
to emerge. Anita Desai presents it symbolically as the worm 
crawling out of AmLa's ring in dreams. Dharma paints the ring 
in AmLa's finger with the worm creeping out “of her Arehtmare 
6: push its insidious head out of the painted stone and arouse, 
in the painted Amla, that very turbulence of disgust, 
revulsion. and fear that so often assailed the dreaming AmLa"_ 
(VC, p. 213). This indicates fear of the real self. Dharma's 
Love and art influence her. She correlates the self and the 
world and overcomes her anxiety. The novelist describes 
Amla's experiences as the peak of her season of Love, as a 
perfection in which "Lay all the Joy and the sense of being 


the right person in the right place that Love should have 
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made diffuse and scattered gently through the season" (p. 217). 


-Dharma-AmLa relationship, however, is not well defined fox 
either. It iS just a balance between reality and hallucination, 
creating a@ precartous situation in which Dharma cannot give her 
the tangibility or permanence. It ts because neither achieves 
a fusion with the other, in Love. Love here does not signify 
sexual passion, but a kind of union, the force which keeps the 
human race together. Amla is aware of this deficiency. Her ; 
dreams represent her conflicts. The white birds she dreams - 
of stand for reality. For the dreaming Amla reality is 

‘fascinating but it chides her. She, the Love-lorn maiden, 
symbolised by the arching palm, is unable to meet her sparkling 
reflection in the water. This denotes, by implication, the 
impossibility of being her grandiose self. It indicates that 
she has to find her real self however horrified she may be of 
it. Whatever Dharma feels for her, he can only translate:. it on 
his canvas. "The understanding between them was an interior 
valcano, colouring the water of his excellence and splashing 

_......9n to his canvas the tints of the upheaval within’ (p. 212). 
Amla's intrinsic innocence reveals itself before Dharma, 
inspires him and gives him a fresh insight. He admits that 
she made him see “what the subconscious does to an 
impressionable creature, how much more power it has on them 
than sun and circumstances put together. And this is the 


revelation that made me... begin on a new era... .™ 
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(VC, p. 223). Dharma achieves a graceful interaction 

between humility and the pride of creativeness. As an artist 
he is able to see the human possibilities and Limitations.. 
This imparts depth to his portraits and he feels fulfilled. 

to see the archetypal man. While Amla's transparent inner 
being has a therapeutic effect on Dharma's growth as an 
artist, Amla herself does not stay under his power for Long, 

it wanes soon. She journeys again in quest of her idealized 
self. Amla breaks” away from Dharma on Learning about his 
daughter's episode. For seme yaders,AmLa feels hurt by the 
‘callousness of this artist towards his only daughter and she 
Leaves disgusted by him. A close study of Amla's character 
reveals that the reasons for her decision to Leave Dharma are 
not so simplistic. Obviously, she drifts towards him in order 
to fulfil her need for admiration. In him she finds a 
responsive appreciating audience. She endows him with 
mysterious faculties. He becomes the "magic helper” to prop 
her and guide her through life. In fact, these projections are 
the externalization of her own imagined qualities. In return, 
she expects Love and edification from him. This is, of course, 
an unconscious process and neither Dharma Aor Amla iS aware of 
it. Their conscious mind accepts it as Love. In psychoanalytical 
terms, what they feel for each other is only "psychic symbtie” 
union; "!? a pattern of relationship in which two persons come 
aieeer: their. bodies remain independent, but psychologically 


they develop attachment. Flabbergasted by her unbearable 
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isolation in Calcutta, Amla makes Pheehe eA integral part of 
her life. She renounces her integrity and becomes an 
instrument of a force outside herself. On the other hand, 
Dherma enjoys his “power on her. He escapes his aloneness by 
feeling inflated and enhanced by her idolatory. Erich Fromm — 
describes these states as “passive” and “active" forms of 
symbiotic fusion. Dharma enjoys his infallible authority 

over Amla and Amla also derives pleasure in her submission. 
Aunt Lila's remarks, though made without knowing the depth 

of their relations, are Significant in this connection, "He 
.uses you, something in you that he needs" (VC, p. 221). Amla | 
iS mainly distressed by her own conflicts--pride and 
irritability. She is proud of being so Significant in his 
Life as to influence his dormant talents. She is irritated 
because he ts distracted from her, is Lost into his art. . 

Her journey from Ealcutta to the subunb is symbolic of her 
journey towards maturity. The struggle ts towards preserving 
her freedom. ‘On meetin; Dnarme, the author records that her 
"smile .. . turned into an tndependent creature, aching with 
the effort to remain where tt was and conscious of the pain 


and the rigidity this involvec" (VC, p. 226). 


As Long as Dharma has his sway over Amla, he finds a 
way to relieve the anxiety springing out of his LonelineSs. 
Once she wriggles out of it, he reacts with a feeling of 
helplessness and impotence. Dharma recollects his irascibility 


when his daughter had struggled out of his hold to marry her 
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cousin. Same unsavoury sensation troubles him now, es Amla 
breaks off. He tells Amla that he did not want his daughter 
to grow, Likewise he» does not wish Amla to mature: 
I wanted her the same, always the same, beside me. But 
Like her, you too are slipping out of the chrysalis-—- 
what a marvellous, soft, sleepy state of being that is, 
neither of you realised. I see you also turning into a 
bright insect, attracting trouble wherever it flies, 
throughout its brief days. ... I hate to see that 
change. | ~ (VC, p. 227) 
Dharma drowns his troubles by turning from his island to the 
mainland. His preoccupation with forthcoming exhibition, his 
old friends, eritics, admirers, buyers and agents, serve to. 
gratify his intrinsic need for triumph. As Nirode observes, 
his “new self-centredness was eclipSing Dharma's once brilliantly 
clear and detached vision" (VC, p. 224). Unfortunately, Dharma 
bargains for something mediocre when art opened the doors for 
self-realization. His creative activity unites him with his 
material and with the world but it does not give him an 
interpersonal fusion. It is therefore, only a partial answer 
to the problem of existence. -His compulsive needs for power 
and expansion remain unchanged, and he pursues them to 


reaffirm his superiority. 


Amla's reaction to her relationship with Dharma is at 
once strong and instant. His distractions towards his creative 
work is a sufficient indication that she has outlived her 
utility for him. what she considered Love bétween them was 


nothing more than a mutual attraction, given a semblance of 
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Love because of their need to escape from the feeling of 
isolation. Anla's idolatory gives way before the onsLaught 
of reality. She finds Dharma as an erring mortal who rejected 
his own daughter once and could shut her out with ease. Amla 
. @reads this truth, as she is not yet ready to accept the 
suffocating actuality of life. Maslow acknowledges the 

fact that truth carries with it responsibilities. It is an 
anxiety-producing state. The eaSiest course is to evade the 
consciousness of truth so that a man avoids responsibility 

and the consequent anxiety. In AmLa's case, truth dawns ‘upon. 
“her with impunity, that she is treading dangerous grounds; and 
that Dharma is, after all, committed to his wife and society; 
that he is a conformist, not possessing the strength to enrich 
her life by giving her the joy of Love. This hurts her pride: 
"A combination of all these revelations and inspirations filled 
her, expanded her, made her rise and float, and on its drift 
she Left the house, feeling as emptied out, frangible and 


exhuasted as if a high fever had drained her" (p. 231). 


An desperation, Amla Leaves Dharma trying once again to 
plunge into the dull routine of everyday Life which she had 
tried to beautify with Love and art. In an attempt at Self-— 
torture she tears up the invitation to Dharma's exhibition and 
goes to the horse-races with Jit. This is her "regression 
choice," in Maslow's terminology. The movement is backwards; 
it is on the other side of growth-choice. This suggests not 


only her quest for distraction and animality, but symbolically, 
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her sickening view of Life as a gamble. Here, she sees the 
stark reality--death. She also visualises the actuality of 
Life--life is a race, one has to participate in it and strive 
to win. One who fumbles and falls remains an "outsider," 
invaded by the forces of self-hate, alienation and self-- 
destruction. In the shadow of death she discovers the value of 
Life. She opts for progression. This is a significant move 
towards Self-actualization. Amla is tossed between the 
pressures of her neurotic drives and her affirmative will- 
power. Her Journey to and fro indicates her self-doubts. As 
‘“Nirode observes in the novel, journey entails an expense of 
energy both of mind and: body. Human potential Lies in making 
the journey worth the Sepenees One only hopes that with 
Monisha's death, aAmla grapples with her authentic self and 
maintains the poise she displays at the end of the novel. 
Between Nirode's neurotic sutburets and mother's withdrawal, 


Amla stands aS an emerging self. . 


fiednbena:.is a deficiency disease. Once we discover the 
insufficiency and follow the Delphic Oracles in their dictum 
"Know Thyself," we can march towards health. Sita and Sarah 
show that it tS possible to see beyond despair. Amla resolves 
to transgress the surrounding boundaries of “separateness” and 
realise the “self.” However, transformation is only a remote 
possibility in them. A clearer vision is discernible tin Bim 


and Deven. 
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CHAPTER-¥ 


EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION: 


KRISHNAMURTISCHOOL 


Esyehological Revalution aud Transfonmation of sucicly 


The feeling ihat ihe eagstinig soci urder is tan apart by mateo, religious, 
economic or utellectoal divisions and it ngeds a lransformation is nad peculiar tig our 
times, Cg already mentioned how ftom the angen limes to the modem days 
after. approaches ace made oy the philasophers and by the great men to alicr the 
society and how it remains 4 dream in men Techaological advancement cannod 
make nian free fram phe immenge psychological sufferings As much as we are 
trying 10 solve whe individual ax well ax sqcial problems and are sinving for world 
peace we are multiply uit Gut problems inl wew darecians. Karl Mark slaved irl oom 


place, 
Ths plulosuphers have ony infenprened U2 weld in Yaris ways, 
the pound 1$ 10 change i,'" 


Kamhnamact challeneed the wea thal outward change an sqceety. on polilical or 
releguous systems. can transform humaaty For him altering ihe cxising social 
System na Oreauzalian, oo preat man can cransfomm humanity. Br rapid 
development of lechnology a society can be areal where there 6 no poverty bud 


cannot beaded socieb As Kioglumamiin staied 


“A Grtal socleby 15 nor necessarily a pood socely. A ood society uciplies Order 


Order does n01 m@an [rans Annp or tine, saul delivered regrulagly Lt means 


lal 


samicthing else For a hecan being, ender mews order within himele Amd such 

atder will inevilehly bring ebouet a pood saciety." * 

Tq transform lhe society, we musk beinn wih ourmelyey, apd lo bein wath 
Oureaes what is impor is he indenon “The intenvoen oust be io understand and 
nel io leave 4 to ochers co Parson or ia bring madified changer throvgh evoltian 
Howe can transform aueselves, bring abut a radically dierent pom al view in gur 
dauly @yssrence then pethaps we shall atfect ihe wotid at lane Real resoluon is a 
rovchubon fom sencaie values io the values thal are non sensale or created by 
environmental influences. To find this drue value, which will bring about a radica! 
TEVOTUEION 118 essential Lo understand oneself Seil-knowledge is the bepinning of 
wisdom and $0 0 regarded as the beginning, of the regeneration. [175 not to be 
found Uiteueh ay took ner can it be eiven to us by another. Buistuiamnurct fel chat 
nobody on @ah or in heaven ws BONE 10 sase one [Tor ine preseal crisa of ihe 
world but the self itself In other words he staded thar we need not blame God of our 
anthony or exigiing social order for this cnsis and self imposed bondage. Hus view 
is wn aecond willl what Afehatkgrand sov5, there 1s io asternal judge whe pumahes 


Wa, OUT Inter Sen is the judas. 
Ao HOURRGT OUR ARCA OR CRT 


JAto Autre eae beers fds por aed vit? 


In Kasshoanumti s wsTalings ths revdlutian isa precusoc ofa new cnlieatian, 9 
new sogial ender The nation of this new ciilivstin a not mlopian, and us cher an 


the process of being bom. He lias absolutely co idea of che cow socreny. As he 


expressed, 


“Dhave a0 Wea abeu1 the new weld. The nea world comnot be new if 0 base an 
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dea abou) y Chose is oof [uel a clearer aera, itis a fact JEL have an idea 
abour it, lhe udea is bor al my study and experience, 15 1 mol? Eis hom of 
what Fhave learn, of whe Pave tead, of what other people tave said the new 
weld should be So the new world can néver be new i0it a creation of he 


Mund, becouse Che ound 15 dae old"? 


Transfinrmaieo is net at Auguré erect. Seeing the false as false and dhe owe as true 
Is (ansioomuiion Wocin onbky be now, from caumert bo mument. Wilke Cowie Lu 
just whether ibs trudh er nut, only to see tnith as imath and false as false tx 
Wansformaten Truth is tot comulatiees. [brs Tron marnernt oo cement. Truk, “hich 
1h chert, Can never be found on tine, Because Gime is cumstinuly ad elermite 1s ret 
continuity Eternity i now, and now i neuer the reflecnon of lhe pasl new che 
conpnuance of Lhe padl Lhrouah The present to the fyiure So ef someone deswes for a 
Fature racsioumabon be never linds Trach. Ta discover the new. ihe ecemal, in une 
present, frond monent 1 mime. one needs an exaadrdinarily alert mond ad chis 
mund never seeks ihe fesule Whe contenimertt of the mind comes wher i $866 che 
truth in what is) ard Lhe false a *whal is”. Trae lanmamur i nec art ered ov a res. 
Agoording to Kmsbhnamurn. wien one desires 00 be cranséommed, he ig afill thinking 
In terme al becoming and can never duck the being. Reality can neilher be boupht 
or sold or repeated nor can it be caupht wn books 11 has to be found from moment fo 
clomend, in Wie srrule, in the tear, winder che d@ad eal, in che vagrant thewels, the 
fullness of love Love os trans oromation fram moment 1 moment. Revolution is only 
Uiaere where there is lowe. Without love cevolution es mefély a eneater iad creater 


Bv2T- AGUNG THsery 
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Whal wi prominent abou Keishmapyydi ts thu when he taked shot 
transtormanan of society he never mzant io aller (he exisiing socio-eoononue order 
ef society. rauner he called for the total transformation of human consciousness 
threueh the endividual comtprehensign of the seanificance of subserqence ca 
authoricy. Ta cease to worship authority 13 the beginming of :rtellipence IL requires 
complete freedom and love Such a psychological ravalution which 1s needed for the 
traformation of socteny can only be brought about by the voluntary ard wncelligent 
acon af those individuals who are thensel,es in the sdale of revelation Therefore, 
aime revolutionary must first of all free himself from the self centered authonty. 
Krishnamurti slated the impomance of self knowledge for this texyelution Thereby 
he did nol mean chal paychdalogical revoluleon 1s an wolaled activiiy. Instead he 


stated chat self reveals cself in celalonstup and action. In his words. 


“A Purdamenta) alleraivn in sociély can comes about, not dues ideas, not 
through a revolution based on ideas but ducugh tne transformanon ot myself 
in my relanornstup with anather 


Thraaehoul tie life we see Kaesinarriurt as 2 true paychelagical reyolutionary 
He eampletely disassnciaizd twensclf from ithe factors of fragmentauion i¢ 
nalaonaligre, ereani2ed celiwion, acquisitnwe saciety and so on. be exernplifes in his 
awn being whal he ieaches his listeners as Truth Throvgh chomeless awareness one 
can have wndisianied pereepoon od what is. and be able io awaken one's intelligence 
This psychological cevelugen in J Keoihnamurti’: philosupley belps to overcome ail 
pes oF crise in present coviiization. le this conext we can recall what Dr BK 


Shniegy says. 


“The elects cf such a revolution which sugmifies ihe acuon of utelligence may 

Not be visible mn one’s lide ure, but surely such anandividuad antes the fire of 

a hew consciousne’ss which car never be smothered by the astes of the afd 

order, and whiea is bound to martes: iselfin to a gieanhe conflaprauon in due 

course of time Thus peychological transtorimayon i essentially a Soda 

per omenon.” 

Undke different soquad reformers such as Gandhi, Radhakmslinan, Koshnamurt 

reporded patnonsm as a dangerous disease which i harmful bo the world ueity. In 
this context Te criccates whe reultary waning as at a Jundrace et eetablislang, 


world peace. Focusing the pom as lu how the patoutic feelines and emutiens ball 


our leelings of uti versal love and feeds a sense of vary We expressed, 


We are sedulausly encouraped ta be pamote tacopeh school books, diraugh 
newspapers ad other channels ol propaganda, which stumulate cacial epatsm by 
pragine nalidail heres: and tellin os thal our own country and way of life are 
better than cihers This palrioiie spun feeds our yannty from childhood te old age 7" 
If we observe From Karshoariut's pout of view a wil] come lo light that by 
belonging lo any poliical or relerous eroup or Irving 10 establish world peace by 
Mollstary iTaming we are just ready to kill or be dalled Kinshnanuicte reminded ws shat 
hurd) Geis dre more umportant than national or idedlomeal boundaries. Belvess, 
Weghsies ar oTpamed Telos $21 us aban) Our nenhbors. Conthoes ave here in 


tag warld nat only among ditfercnt socictes but lag among different props within 


the same sociely How can these be human onily when beef divides us and when 
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there 15 maldisinitaten of land and when there ave donunalions among diferent 


wcuupes? 


Rale of Education in Social Transformation 


Education is an indipensable factor for the davelapment af various spheres of 
some, because c(ranstosimatien cf socket, depends on ine camming peneranor and ic 
ig possible only if the youth are imoly educalad Plalo viewed education a5 a positive 
means by which dhe ruler can shape Bumian nature in the neal direction 19 produce a 
harmoniaus state. [rik eld by Ben lerris that education i the fudamertal means 
by which man as a species is able to mania and déevelup de achievements which 
ifecentiate him from the rest of whe arumual kangdam. ’ Bishnacrurii stresses he 
nook far iopaing Oh éducation to chuldren own ardér te bauie abou! a ow social 
crder Fase on lowe and whe action of intelligence. Tle Celt in a way chat children 
thould be bruught op in right atmos phere so thal They cy verde up as quite different 
hunan bemnes. Providing a different armoasphere children should be educated and 
broughi up so dha wey de not inher the conscrousness of alder penerauioen whack as 
Infected with the discase of frapmentation i terms of religions, rational, 
painntiuim vlc, Cheretore, ransincmation of world is an indyidualastic a well as 
Sotialisoe approach The weld is whee we live with Jarnuly, frends and 
neshbours. Gur faraily, our dreads and newhbours can be extended and that is ihe 
wind Su, everg indo i che centre of the world) and ib is tbe respameibilaty of 
the every individual to baneform the society (hough a psycholomeal revolution 
which depends on ie celationship with odie human Beings, plants, animals aid bs 


qurraunidings and also wath his oan omental processes 
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On the teio-relationship of Teacher, Student and Parents 


Kunskinaimurli riadé a pevcnelocical study on the pioblem of human relat idesku ps. 
To him al aur relationships, whether hey are with propeny, ideas ar people. are 
essentially based on images Emapes are fictions and hence mm the imape forming 
relabonship there 15 always conflicd Human relajionship in preseni society is based 
nojoom love, but an self pratification, self fwilleent, and self satisfaction Ags 
result celationship among the people of a saciehy om becarunp 4a gume of mutual 
explotiaion, conte and sinde. lo tis way celanonshp betemes a migans of 
Caymentanon of conscwusniess. The def concem of education 13 iwividual. Tt 
Hourishes in the intimale relauonstup berreen the ieacher and the pupel 
Kuishnamurte visualized thal education ii not like the admission of a pupil in a 
sihool on his payment of the prescnmbed fee, but the personal wuch and the 
living relatianship beiween the pupcl and thé teacher. When ihe teacher and the 
lauelil are invatyed wi teal understanding ul dhe tmpottance of celutaornstup then they 
can establigh a right relationship ansong (rem in the school, In so-called educational 
NG utes keachers mauptain g sense of superioniy knowinply ot wnknowingly The 
Arazilian thinker Paulo Freme's assessment on Gd ucalhom Comes to oie nerd in its 
coext. Cuomsidering the educauan system a ‘banking’ he stared that in this 
education system of qur time knowledge is a gif bestowed by those wha congider 
themielves kaowledecable upon those whom they consider ip know eothing 
Prayecuiig a ebsGlule iaGruice onlo others, a characteristic of lhe ideology of 
CPpresson, megaies educalion and knowledge as a proccss of inquiry Freire 
percerred lack of true relabornship bepween teacher and studenl) because the teacher 


presents Rimeelt io fos students aa their necessary oppasile, by condéidleriig thew 


yenorance absolude, he jusufies his own uslence Vhe students accept their 
TBIRIALCe aS JUST Yap Lae leachers” existence and they never discover thal dey can 
asc educare the teacher through communon We see the reflecuon of same (houeht 
in Krung $ éducation when he felt that dhe teachers al ways stand on a pedestal 
and make the Students (eel mferior. ln gach enwrorened there aries Fea and a seege 
of pressure and stain on the pad of the students Thereby ihey learn from their 
youth about the qualiny af superioriy As a result 1hrowphowt the life they either 
become ageressor ay Teel belidled and subservient A relationship at itis level i not 
relationship af all Relatioenéhia 1 on the human level of understanding and 
alfectien. Se Keishaomuiti noted that understanding human relanonskip ou part of 
educanen which is frearer whan merely leaclune acadenue subjects. Iielligence af 
students ecuws nalurally and easily when the whole nalure und strocture of 


relationship is secon. 


Relauenship wquires corral walkout Pear and freedored Lo wideislind each 
other. Ibs a process of self revelauon. Relaniornsiap tas vere lice meamng when 
thai 1% only Seeking of Mutua eraniicatian aid supenacit on the pan of ihe 
Teachers anid a sense OF iofenority on the pa uf dee students Trué celatiunship con 
renal only when there 1s lave. but lowe 1s al dine search for praudicanoan. [t exists 
wheo Chere is self furzetfulness and complete cumumumen Phere Wis needed ta 
menun a conversation of KBawhnaciwi with a yuésiionc: thal reveals the 


siemiicanice OD re rélavon slip beyeeen léactier and che laugh 


“Guesnoner Suppose | wart wo eo heme and the Poancipal saves oo" WI disobey 


tum, [ have te face the consequenees CFL obey the Principak. a will break oy beearl. 


What am fia da? 


Lhe 


Kshnamuntt Oo you mean ia say thal vou cannot ialk Woover woth the Poncipal, 
Thal vou carol cake bin ind vour confidence and Show die your problem? IT tue es 
the aight kind of Principal eeu can truse him, lak over your problem with hum. If he 
SLL says you ust not ou is posebde tag be ed Just being obstinate, which oes 
there iy something wrong wilh the poncipal; hut be may have gaat repsens fur 
saying ‘eg’, and you have to find our So i requores mutual confidence. Wow must 
have confidence in lhe poneapal, and the Peineipal must have confidence in you. bile 
is TOL [US a aee-sided celaliongyhip You are a human being, so is the Poncipal a 
human deine, and he also may make mistakes. 50 both of you nus be willmg to 1k 
ILover You may want very much in po home bad that may nod Be que emousth, your 
parents may kava writen to the Pooeipal not to lel you game home [t ws be a 
mutual enquiry, muslunec? , se (ial pou do mot fet hun, su chal vou do net Leel all- 
treated oor bouwlity pushed awide, and thal can happen only when yuu have 
confidence in the teacher and he has confidence om you. Lo other word:, there has eo 


“Yon 


he teat lowe, amd such an enyvicuronent is what uw school shuuld provide 
Kaashoamurti's inlerpretaion wher the relationship benveen the teacher and the 
Student has the dlement of cocupdnenship, oF mutual uncondiening and hueneiy, 


het Sensis and atlectian are watural. 


In tiday Ss socery parents have very little line bo spend wath their children. ‘hey 
Uivars worry about thew awn peeblewns and are busy wah lhe routine schedule of 
home and office They put their children at the osh of the educalors whe Wheel yes 
Heed educalian. The educalors are excelent ab academics, they in tum are concerned) 
with Whe fact that their sludens should achieve Inghest academe prade and the 


school should have best reputation. Meareaver, same educators have no Cinancial 
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satatachion and some of the educators are overbuedened by ther Jamily probleme 
and they da ao. hare eguBh lime co deal wars the students Im thus way thé stedercs 
hove rather diffizull time wih inet parents, educators and fellow studenls Aegan 
some sluderiis ae overburdened by the ambitics ard desires cf cheir parents and 
Teachers Ea thy awe bo be Tu Ged As lhe pends hae no lowe in then teark they 
encourage their children i Strive Lo cone first i class a7 ba Be an ereeer on a 
politician which prevenis @ ched to find qu his trué yvecation of tile. So many 
exampics arc there of snidenie commithop suicide because of nod achieving pood 
reauli in cxaminatian Students ane suficniog in menial turmoils bepause of the lack 


of true ralanenship among iachers, parents and students 


Krishinanuirti seated thal one of the imnpertant ahpectives al education ts to let de 
parents how Lae aims and characlansocs of oghi dund of education. No other 
contemporary educator slated dug necessiy that tbe parencs and educaros hare co 
face this fact and nor escape into theones, seeking Farther torms of education ard 
Structures. Jb the responsibility of the parends and teachers ja help the children 
frac che early chuldhood lo chserve ind understand When Gem conics ied mals 
because anly [he parenis and teachers ca recoenize the psycholopical processes of 
éhildren winch build up fear and sermow Most children five ihe spit of enquiry 
Bul ther Gunmesity is dulled by the ponidical assenion and supenor wnputiernce of 
educator. Instead af anceuraping (he enquiry of the scudents the educator becomes 
apprchensive of what 16 asked of and dn nol foster thew discotent Mast parents and 
teachers are afraid of digconten! and they encowawe thew student i overcome if 
taroueh job, mamage und throveh the consalation of religious dioprnas. 


Krshnainumti i ab ihe apiior that ais mat tte duty of parencs and teachers eo 


1m 


prevent che young eeneration io face the much of fe dhroweh beliefs and dogmas. 
Contrary to this they should prorigté the child 2 question the book Whatever sf De. 
and thereby help to enquire oto the validity of the @xcsting social values, Wradiiars, 


religious Beliefs and tones of goverment. 


Hoa generation is educated in this manne will Be Gree [rom acquit véness ari 
fear, the paycholosical inheritance of the tracditiect and suchonty Keishoimuri truly 
fell that educanon es che responsibility of the parents as well as of the teachers, We 
must learn the am of working together which is possible only when each ong of us 
Percelves What 65 ine. Therefore. 1 can be comseierch thay Koshnamurti's 
educational appraach 1 a felgnous actividy. Co ou already discussed that fis 
understanding af teligions could not be tontamed by ar suajpect to any dogma or 
auihenty. Children should be educaed io become religious human bewes 60 that 
they cam understind the depth and beauty of celanorship and the sacredness of a 


rehiious Ife 


Krishnamurti’? idea of a Schoo 


According te Krishnamurti, the iniension of educational centers musi be the 
imngr transfoamation of mndividwal as wel] as society Fducafion ts intended do assist 
people in become tly regions These rehyous intensian arc nai tor same 
aventua tog, bul for life in educanonal centers from moment co moment. This 1 
the ieason why Keushnamuni was so anxious to establish schools where q ney 
Bentiation cody be educated without wy cld belieds and traditianil supersitians He 


was eery womed for the educagional criss a8 he noticed thal the eatraonduiary 


I 
L?] 


dearac to which the education provided by colleges and worversities Throuphaud the 
wid wis producing ihe same san of people. Theretore, the esiabistunent of 
Knghirmmuiy scheuls in lodia aad ahoard i the resul of has aempd io redress she 
(allure of educauon te lackie whit he say as the deeper Burman issues. His schools 
were lo be informal and friendly with ereal atieagon frven to Lhe celationslap 


between educater and student 


A Knshnamurh school represents an ¢xpenment in opbt living where there ss 1 
dengan 10 anyone of what ibat means [tp explores about apht Being wihond 
accepting any formula. any prescnption. any auchomey thar must be followed 
Lnqucsmonmely. [es noi just te accep. ihe answer from sommeone else and iry ta 
practice of repeat it, because this process can onl, prepare what Knshnanuii called 
‘second hand human bang’ whose brain becomes the ‘storehouse of dead ideas”. By 
teaching Keishowruria does not mean pouring Loowledee on a cluld wtuch only 


Uudds hos migid. So he stated 
“The ‘ieachings are nol somedhing out there, in abook. What the teaclung is 
cr says. Took al cure, inquire ini whal there 1, wndersland 1, eo beyond 
It dad ser due, WoW ae LO undersiand the teachinps, you are la understand 
yourself The teachings une only a means of pointing, ot of explaining not the 
teaching brat be ecessily of understanding yOUrseives,” 


In different talks and discussions vith ihe students he invited fs Wereners col 1 
Indenpret what he savs, bul bo understand what be says acls as a onan in which they 


look at themselves. 


iF 


On Examing Gen and Evatualion 


The prevuling yamunation svsien of schools and colleges lays more emphasis 
an memonzation of the facts Ws done much more arm both to the teachers and 
The Students a they have come 10 reeard excutunauon as ihe end of all educational 
eHouts and no as a ones Of aclevine the objectives of education. Therefore, lhe 
SLM ination aveteon is crilicsed by au) asat tests only the memory af students The 
system of examinatign has been given a mmber of epithers such as “a bane of 
educational sysiem", “a necessary evil’, ‘an obstacle to Jeamung’, “a growing 
randy”, “a dead head of education” etc. Expressing ihe dangerous effect af 
exsuraaen which breeds lear Kishmaniun stated in his lacrute co Wie students of 


the B oJ. Sind Collepe in Karachi on )5 February 173, 


“LBave oever passed 4 single examination J have se) for three exwrunations, 
but ecu know ahen you go to che Examination aall, how evervitung tunis back 
Probably vom hate moe fell lke thad, but l did. so 0 coed three dunes, and diree 
Limes | suecesstully fled!” " 


The students disdike ie exaninatvon system becduse ofits ental and physnsl 
strain) Again the teachers denounce tho examination sysiem because of is 
pemicius influemce on schoo. work [ft dees not help ta teat the reasoning abilicy, 
shall3. apimide of students The paranc ae also agar ¢ Whe eyartinalion syatern 
because of its anpunnus eAfeets on children's mencal and physical health Most of Lhe 
education of presen century criligise dig syclem Of examunation becuuse ercut 
IMperlance im educanon 15 being atlached to the success in examinahon Again 
teachers and students concentrate chew whole energres on the queslions likely to be 


ef in the exaninadion and eat on right education 


174 


Considering alt the detects of contemporam® esaniunaion system the tern 
‘evaluation’ 13 used to replace saaenucatien im the cartel educational literature Ln 
al ihe schools of Kawlnamun Foundation ll the ace af saaleen, studencs are 
exempied from examination Evaluation is dathcreni fram examination a 1 ue A 
SYRIEMAliC and ComlinuoUs process to asecis Lhe students’ academic activities and 
ther complete development While examination tess only ihe students’ academic 
aclivaies and there complete development by testing the kaw wledge of subjecd matter 
anly, the process of evaluation tess nol only proGciency on a particular subject bul 
ase enables one 10 assess ihe knowledae. sKiNl, interest, atnlude, expression etc. 
Evaluaiiaon 1. considered a6 & COn1INuOUS Process because 1 aoe iogelher with 
teaching learuags process; on the other hand examination cannot be considered as 3 
CONLITUOUS process as i ands in igelf after teaching. Moreover, evamuinatcon i a 
a¥siem) Where only the quanivalive techniques are involved Bat in evaiuation 
system both qualitative as well as quantitalise techoiques are invelved beoweerer, Te 
one can deny the fac) tha int rst Gb the present Aducanarn iscilules Sxurninalian i 


considered af the ultinaic measure of students prowress 


J. Krishnan stood uncercprotrusingly apains. txacnmiaiion svete as Mt breeds 
fear and anxeety among siudenis and dulls iheir nund He stressed the importance of 
awakening intellazence of every student sa that they can Tid cut ther Isfe's 
vocation He also repeated thal cxaminagion can inno way help a child fo be 
intelligen? and creative In the schools established hy Knoshnamuct. Foundation 
evalua is considered as a helping factor af finding students” creavary HW helps i 
mcasare Papi’ atrenoth and weakness in a school and Irad da comsirucuve plan io 


overcome difficult:es and to push for Furlher progress. Eyacuaron also helps wo see 


ltd 


the achievements of the students day by day he present atitude of Iear and hatred 
pers tarushed trom the minds of the students Krishnamurt siaed about such a 
nrogess of evaluation by which a teacher can be able to recomure the special 


alnlines aad oierests of the students 


Develagment of DBilferend Aspects of Right ying in a Sclaot 


Keasluiamnurh schools give wiperlance on learmune 1 live riahuly, because le 
perceives the Frutitalmess of teachin chiddven to bee oehily. Reh diving demands 
excellence in Tout Gbioad aspects of cur life s.e the physical, ntelléctual, emotional 
and Spurctual. [eis only an residential schoal, ii which the teachers and students |. ve 
and wark Loeethe: coverp all che aspects af bt: aid mot push Ue uitell@ciual. [tas ta 
be anted hal Knshnamurti is net thé only educalur whe talks about these broad 
aspects al dite In the educaticnal plitesophy of Mt KL Gandhi also we find the 
sgmbigance of these aspects al child's all-round development. While Kinshnamurti 
Pal imponance an a residential school havinw «hile number of students for this all- 
Tound development, Gandhi did cotspectly abou dhe save oF a school or a clagstoom 
and mumtber of sludenis in this tegard Puglu physical devélopreni as seen in 
Koshnamun School requires care of the body cleantiness, axercige, cat, kind at 
food, adequate sleep and aecasionally medicine Kowhnunurli mecom«oended 
yopasana, esercise aad other vaneus actheines like gardening, cuoking ele, ao 
seman) Indcligctual exeedence iequires cull vating EAL ceading Babes, crealing a9 
ners] on Hip language abikity, good expression, Knowledge of currant affairs, love 


oh sence, als and literature ete, Mobs the responsibility oF the educator im an 
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educational wisiitute 1 expose children io all cypes of intellecrual, scientific and 
literary pursues and help him w find out where their own interest aind iene ie. 
Revarding emotional development ic is sud that the cluddren must lve in an 
anmosphece of carc and affection so that they can he free from few and can fee! 
gecore. The almdsphece of a scaco! should be homely where chddren can feel free ic 
tell their teachers abou sheir problems and anweties of beng scolded a7 punished. 1 
Is needed on the pan of the teacher ta know and undgersiand ihe causes of emotions 
Kershaw schools pire impomance also on spintual and cultural development of 
a chold whuch includes love of mature, love of ruusic, aris, dace and drama. hos an 
inteerat pant cf Kouwhnamuni Schoal to det the students feel che sensilrvty wo thee 
beauly of malyre, beauty ef mount, mver, the sky, sunset are ay essential as 
semsiiviy to fellow Bumar beme Cn our everyday fe the physical. intellectual, 
emotional and spiritual aspects are so mlerconnected what they consiiute one 
ingerated inseparable whole, [has not posable to Gye mehihy im one aapech without 
wing nebily in all the other aspects Therefore, students who are the achievers of 
pleat dapree from present sa-calied educational wmsiitutes are balled by the canta 
of personal and social life afer leqving schools and collepes. if students are helped 
fram the very beginning te look at life as a whole wiih acd cts psychological, 


retest) ad enotiwaial problems dey wall non be Galitenedd bey i. 


From ihe forepeing discussion i is more than evident that Krishnamurti does nor 
repose his faith on a lange and Qourishing educacconal instttwec in which hundreds af 


Children ure educated tugether He stales, 
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“Tos (ar more impoerant io have schools with a limied number of boys and 
aitls and che nhl kind of educators, thas lo practice the latest and best methods 
1D large wmsMMLaons “| 


Knshnamamte craly fele that ihe large schol can produce a sort of technically 
aMicent people such as bank clerks, super-saesmen and amdustnatisis etc. Gul no: 
the intevraled individual Galy ima small schoot having bonited number of students 
ina ass one tan be educated oehily and can be helped to fad out roe sociation of 
lifé and can be an untevrated individual. lo one student wanls to be an ams. and 
becauce of che lack of ought relatonsmp he becomes a clerk in some offices, he will 
apend hus life in grumbling and pinning way Sa. i is important far cach one to find 
Cul whal he wants co do which is posible only ina small classroom In a stall 
classroom educator can peeve his full aentign to each one When jhe proyp is too 
large the teacher canon, pay allenwon ie even student and use punishment and 
reward ws a suilable way (6 enforce discipline. Large inslitutes by Chow very oature 
cannot be cespomeive to the needs af childien. Kurishnanun as offen pomled that 
school 1s a sacred place where all are learner abou die compleady as well a 
simplicny of le Thers has seen recogniion of ihe fact hy some educational 
reformers thal an sii) scnools, cludes pamcipare more in the ble of che sctoul, 
Krshnamunt arpaed that lachers should be enthusiastic am thei work and care 
about the studenis and cae whole school staff should work together which 1s easier to 
doo only in a small school. igre uo wall be pertinent io analese the funciian of a 
teacher and the place of awhanty in a school on which Krishnamurti ihrew 


cans iderable liphe 


fF 


io Teacher and fas Functions 


Central to the vision of neh education that Koshmamuni thought of as the role of 
aleacher. [Tihe schools are to achveve che ain thal was oueined by Kuansiinamuni as 
raentioned abore ihe leachers need to be imecrated. Considennz teachers 


performance ws the most crucial partin che field of educanon be noted, 


“To bring about the n@ht hand af educalgn requires a great deat of mntellezenee, 
ineneht, and thal why 1s so umporianl fon the educator furigell i be educaled 


bo woncler stared dhe whole process OF ie nolumerely to beach you acccuding 0 


. -12 
sO formula, ald ot new 


Teaching 6 nai a specialist” profession Tn tequiras love. sensitivity, reedony, 
feqrlessness and an inquiring mind fangl of the teachers of presen ame are alreqdy 
seted in their habit, 2 pising information io students abou! subjects withou 
having ove Wi then head But haba a dead thine, 7113 an action which has become 
aula mand and the more one Melis othe more streneth ane gives to ib If che ceacher 
really loves to teach then sludents then che sludenis would Jove not owWy studies and 
vames bul would Jove the beauty of nature and thew mind would oe be mediocce If 
one laves garties or ralhemaocs oT history or painting then bee will find that 
intellectually he is alert and vital and he is very good in thal subject Love is 
essential io the progess of intepration, Wathoul love the acquismion of hiowledpe 
increases cactuside, and 1 Jeads to self destruction Nu techoigue, ne syslem cun 
help onc #9 be an inicprated indivadwel Conary oo thes che imepraled huiar bene 
Can come ta Lechnique throwph expéccencing ‘The crealive impulse of & man makes 


1 owt technique euch Keiskinarnur considered as che eceaiesi an) Fur example, if 
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a cluld hes the creative impulse to pnly he dues met bodher abut technique 


ROSH slates. 


“People whe are expenencing. and inerefate ceaching. are the only real 


teachers, and they too will create their own technique." 


IF a ead) Ruel really 1 expérvencing Bus Ceroperamecit whatever ib muy be, then 
fis teaching wall not be a habitual act li is one ef che important pouty hae 


Kinishnameeet. sated and anviled the educators la keep in mind 


To make che child free tc lean” in irue sense of the teton is another imporniani 
funeiad of cieht kund of educator. Jf a cluld besames fee to learn chen be never be 
paychologically wourded mol ondy whele fe is part ofthe scheol ul Uirdugheat his 
life But when a Student comes bo school, be has already been wounded 
péychologicaly at hore Chowk te cs wiaware of ct Most of che parenis iy io make 
ther child dee kad of person they wil. By tryviag to inane chev chuld as chey bke om 
femperarnen) dd chipacter they peepire Chee child for cha achievement As & resull 
they become success in coaking their cluld a very iniperde|et duplication ‘Vhecefarc, it 
a5 (he daly of the teacher oo discater the child's psychologeal » ound by observing 
the student's meactigns, his fear and qupressivencss “Che pucpose of bonpiti eg tp and 
Of educating the child ts to help the child te be bomself. Caving umponance in 
educate the educator Krishamamun stated dbat the ceactier Iucgelf aust first begin 
i sec. Jt is urgent for him 1a be constantly atert and intensely aware of bts own 
Kheuehts aod feelings aod rust be aeeare of the ways in whuch hes conditioned anc 
wwe be aeare of Ts achivittas and responses Wut of such watch finess watclingence 


comch 
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Rishnamin repeatedly asserted chal donuraiion and compulsion of aqy kind 15 
an absiide to Treadom and intellipence. To gave (reasdam co stedens, dhe educa 
himself must be ayware af the implicalions and the sigmificunee of feeder 1 te 
educator 7 lo belp dee student ta be free from the Fundrace cveated by humsell wid 
by ecvaronmecth then al. compulsions aid docs must be understecd and pul 
aside. Buti cannot be done the educat is ot Ereving himeel? from all coppluw 
authonty Perhaps itis only Jo Koushaamuni who sated that teacher should te free 
from the prejudices, belie® ideology and he should no belong io any aan 
Teligion A leacher whois condioned by certain beliefs or devices of oreanited 
relipion can mever [rec the mind of the students fram this rotten secuchy full of 


thausand beliets and religinns, Kashngnuns mentions, 


“Ina child everthing is rewisiered consqigusly or unconseimagly, unt] gradually 
he becemes a Hindu, Mushen, Catholic ot non-believer He then makes divisions 
ad iy belief, your belief my Ged, your Gad, my country lt 


Apart (Tom Bashan we do on ge any such idea in the educanenal phrlasaphy 
ad other contemporary, aducators Though the thinkers like CGiandhi, Radhaknshnan 
dad cod pul stress on any ortunieed religion er relgious belief in the Geld of 
Cduciien, hey were oF he Opamon thal m1 sludenws’ curricula a study of ee life af 
Weal reliwous teachers like Nanak, Tulsidas etc., should be incladed For Ciandhi 
religion is connected wilh education. The Westen tinker John Oewey was apamel 
intlusian OF religion ae curmecula, bo this context Dewey's camlention wis thal 
schools hac lo bong topecher individuals speaking &:ffeteat languages, belorging 1 


diferent manonalines, ceeds anid iradmnons. Bur thinkers liké Gandhi believed in 
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in¢veasuig the understanding of difference ¢r@eds chrough study of them Burt 
considenne self knowledge as thé ory means of achceving trot of life Roshnamerti 
denied the role of any releguius teacher He alo did not beleye in Use role of ar 
educator whe is only Lechoucally shilldul but canoe help a child te be an anleetated 


individual “Wherefore, he felt che ecpency to educate the cducwtoz. As be says, 
“The nal kind oP education begins with the edutcalor, whe mus, andersiand 
rarselt, and be free ftom eskabhished pate of euph, for what he ws, tal 
wears. [he has hot been nehily educated. what cam he teach excep the same 
techacical knowledee on which he hinelt has been browehe up! The problem, 
therefore, 16 tot che child Gul ihe parenis and the teacher The problem i 


10 educate the educator“! 


Withoul having a opht kand of educanon the edweater canna. create ophi 
atmosphere and they will inevitably leach nothing else bul the creatures of desire, 
preed, envy and ambition and will wach what they themeelves are. Educators mest 
be concemed Jrom the very beeing with the quality of love, compassion, 


hurrulity, gentleness, Ppaliance. Cou Mmesy, Coma detanon 1c, 


The aducatar in whom the Leta) development of the human hem is of pomary 
imponance mus ondersiwd he wnplicilian OF passin and sexual urges as ut plays 
in importand pacto! our ife To Kunshramiurt as the hindrance and escape of the 
mind that canstiute the peoblen: bul nol sex orany ocher speciic issue Therefore. a 
LS IM porn (0 understand we mental process, ils aniactions and repulsion, 115 


resparses to Beauly or to ugliness. NW helps to observes ourselves, how 1o regard 
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people, how to look at man and woman. He futher scaled that cluldren should be 
able Frem the very beeminag to meet their natural curity willout arousing 2 


marbid interest. Lea his werd, 


“To impact biolewtal information at the adolescent aye may lead 

jo experimental lust iE the quadety of dove is nut Celt Witherud love and 
understanding anche part of the educator, mercy io separate ihe boys fram ihe 
girls, whether by barbed ware or by edicts, only sirenithens [hei cunosity and 
slimulaies that passion which is bound la degenerate ini mere sansfaction.” 


hus clear from his wards dhat he eave imporiance on the pot thal boys and girly 
shuld be educated topether ovhily Therefore, in his educational philosophy we oe 
nol find any views $éparalely abowi women's educa ad avy distincnon beiween 


caste, colour, creed or pender 


Kaghnamurh percemscd thal feaching should be ihe yeralion of a teacher and not 
a profession for him) A peran who can ded:cate himself te educare children and 
help them in be self aware and intelligent wsicad of inspiring them to Ge armutaiive, 
repetiive maclurnes ca Be the real teacher. Such a teacher is Gy hinwelf a fee ran 
WIE no pomiion of aulhonty and pew erin socedy Congidennae all farm of authocity 
a6 hindrance cf a child's devadopmen Keishoamurti asserted chat Wis essential thal 
the educaiors should not become an aulhomey Tur the students Ruther wn educwder 
mivsd Help ies shuident ta be free nal only from dus authority But (ern the rug rowuns 


and coppling edtecdis witich prevent in learmng and awaken, self kroevledie. 


LEY 


Place of Autharity in a Schagl 


Wnlike the west contecnporary educatars Kreshnarriuwni staid thal a schol cam 
Tan wilhnul a ceolra aoinunty Ele further staterdt thal ane may dawbl about ib anet it iy 
hecause at has never been toed Wf ois possible mm am cducanonal centee which 14 
Pirrpesive and aert, School canno be made up of a headmaster alone The spini af 
freedom and co operilion Cannel exisk among che staff in s schoo] where the 


headmaster is donunaiiie. As Kanshnaiiuimt caled sn one place 


“The S07 should noi be under che doswwialion ofthe headmaster, and 
he headmaster should not assume all the responsibilicy. on the canlrary, 
cach teacher should feel responsible for the whole,'"* 


There mriust be Wwislinied co-operation amancg all ihe reaches in a school of chee er 
kind. if all the staff members are endeavonop to be free ond intelligent, co aperateon 
wilh ore anolher is possible al any level But those wha hare not even thee) ees 
over deeply ia the task of right educanon they [ee] che lack of cemtral author 
Teachers who are intéllivént ace pliable im lhe exercise of their capacities ard dhey 
abide by the régulalions aed do what is mecessare for Lhe bemefi, of the whole 
athool. Krokhnamuri. makes the educator aware of je fact chat without having an 
uider standing of the pivcholocuasl implications of obedience and merély deciding 
notte fodiow authority villonly Fead do confusion It a3 a confusion which wises due 
lo the lack oP deep interes] of right education but not duc co lhe absence of authority. 
The congianl artd choweluful adjuster on ihe pan of @vers teaches depends on real 


Inferes? Which Loads (hon 1c feel (he necessities oF cunning a schnal 
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Krishrianeckt was very unique when be stated thal the whole swt should mect 
otian io falk over the various problenis of dhe school and afer apresine up 2 
cenan course of acon, there should mot be any difficulty io carrying out what 13 
decided. Funder Krishnamurti advised dhat if some decision taken by che majorly 
does nol aed with the approval of a particular teacher 1 can be discussed ar the nest 
meenoe Dhatliculles and nasundersiandings should be abyays talked deer by diese 
who are workiog together wilh conunen interes. Our of such common mtecest there 
anses a feeling of absolute aqualidy among all. [t 1s esserteal that this feeling of 
equadany prevauls int the rigeit kind of seuul which leads oo real co ope ater without 
the sense of superiquty of mfetianity among laachers, headmaster and coher sikh As 
Kosi experinewed tus educaonal Lhowchet ut dw schools he percenred 
ang lher tackor thal may cause [eichod amoene Lhe members of the staff Wb is the factear 
regarding the equal disinhyon of works among the members of ame cial? 
Sometimes it may happen that same teachers may have personal or family wornes, 
and perhaps still other da not feel deep interes! un wnat jhey are doing Apain 
ancther may be overworked Krighmamuyny fel] in a way that all these probbenss 
should be thrashed gut iw the teachers’ macting hetd fram ame io time 4, teacher 
who wo uverburdened with phy steal dd micital aco rites ever pele lire foc lesure 


HWlosh makes Fam dull and mace, As he honelf scticed, 


“Aun avenwarked teacher becomes a problem jo bomself and to others. (one 
78 UPd foo areal siren, cic i apt io become Ietharnec, indalenl, and especially 
go UW one is doing something which is nai ta one kes Kecuperatien 1 not 


possible if iherc is constant activiy, physical or menial, but this question of 


1A 


alk 
lesure can be seltled ina fmendly manner acceptable ia all."! 


There ik ao need te mention repeatedly that leture differs with cach individual as 
wiiuahieet by Krishnamurti. To some wha ae prealy uilerested un lhcir study it 


ise s alemsuece and 9 fon of relaxation for then 


Kunshnamurt distraucit about ihe contemporary educaond cosis comsadered the 
educaturs mosily responsible for te ronen educulioc system. Ble did mot forget to 
ageeri thai lo creale a new socal cider, each one of ws has to be a ius educator, 
which means thal we Bowe fo be both the pupil and the master by educatine 
oursel res. 

“The dre teacher is not he who fas Duele ep da impressive educativsnal 

orewuzation, bor he who ts an msatrymenl| of ihe politiquans, mor he whe ws bound 

tow ideal, a beliefor a country The true teacher 1s inwardly nich and cherefare 
asks nothing for humeall he is mot anthitious and seeks no power in any form. he 
does el use Weaclucue as amneans Ol acd rags poston or aulhorily, and therefore 
he is free from the compulsion of socsery and the conto! of povermments “!” 


However, it is beyond doubt chal the sor of edecaters that he speaks of are merely 
not available or very Tare lo make a wesible impart. Perhaps, therefore, he is deeply 
qonceatraling himself upan educating the educators. Knshmamur expects io crcsic 


abomely abmosphere in educational institures. 


Kinshnamurti felt thal acuen was lo be on the pernphery and dhe insiehe bor of 


silence was ta be at ihe cenire It ts here needed 10 eive a peep in in the differen 
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Schuals tui by Bicishranerm Fouwndatian which waull help co understand 


inshnamuct not only as a man of thoueht brat as a man od actor. 


Dering ihe early penod af hes hfe and work Koshnamum founded schoois in 
India and abroad with che wim of bringing ahout a mew kind of educaion, Thereby 
his passion for education cemuned vital ehuauehet his ite AW hese schools run by 


Koislniinuml Fourndagwon are saluaded in India and abroad 


Kohno Foundation irda tas orleinalhy set upp the year eR as a 
Chantable latitution reeutéted under the Socleles Repistration Acl AX) of |e). 
Ar the time uf establighoent Wt was hoown as “The Rishi Walley ‘Crust’ |.ater on 
T4589 Lhe name was changed lo the 'Foundateac Por Mew Edieation’ and finally on 
470 a5 cengmed as ‘Koshnoamurt Fuundatign Indig® In course of jime four 
Inlemanonal foundauons wert se] up in England, America, Canada and India which 
bear the game name. All these are based om ihe vision of Krshnamuna and have 
commen ams and acticlies Besides all the published talks dialopucs in ihe form of 
books, video and audio recordings, the vast corpus ef KasFraitiuiy heerature wt ihe 
fort oF 1 aWScripts. Tanscripls, letters atc are preserved in ihe different centers of 
Krishnamurti Foundaaen Thee foundatern coocdinale the work of editing, 
publistung and also cranslang Krisknamuime’s books in tu Indian langudees. 
Miareover, las to be menened chat dhe mac feature af the life of afferent centers 
rua by Kohut Foundavon is interaction and diadloeue anoug the people. fb is 
alsa the regull of Knshaamuni’s vesion [hal beams about oneself is possible only 


im lhe mirror ob relguianghip and not in sqlahon 
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Focusing on ihe niain features of che schools and educations centers Krishnamurti 
hireseld stated in one place 
“These centers of education musi help ihe student and the educators {lover 
natuirdlly. The flowering os really very important, alherese educatiun becumes 
mercly a mechanical process onended to a career, io some kind of profession, 
MH SOQ GW 2xISES, are inevitable, bul al we lay all our emphasis on chat, deen 
the freedam to flawer wall pradually wakher, We have laid far too much emphasis 
on exanndlicns und Betting good deprees Thal is not lhe main purpose fut which 
these schools de founded “Chis does noe mean that the student will be inferno 
academically (in Lhe conta, wiih the fowenny of the ieacher as well as the 
stugeml, curééer and prodessign will lake ahem phe place.'" 


So it can be slabed thal the magn purpose of these schools 19 creasing a mph 
atmosphere so that a child may develop as an micetated individual who has 
lechrical efiiciency a5 Well as can funcnon wits clarity and eficmesncy in the excstine 


society 


fin Different Inscitunons and Schools nun by Krishnamurti Foundation 


In India besides coe schools, some unstilunans like after school centre for 
children, hospital, apmiculoural school vtc., are alsa running under Knoshnamuri 


Faundaiion 
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Rishi Valley Education Centre 


Rishi Valley Education Centre is located ina shellered valley im the interior of 
tural Andhza Pradesh, about 15kim from the nearest of town Madanapalle ihe birth 
place cf Krishnamurti. and about 140 km north-east of Bangalore. Rash: Valley 
Fduncaiion Centre i regisdered under the Forgiven Repulanan Aci under Secton 
10230. and aigible for recemving prants fron abroad Apan ftom the 240 acres 
CEMpus situated 2400 ft above sca Icvel and is an amusement co nature doves. 
Kerishiarurt! selected the site of the echool, for a cemarkable aumosphele having 
peace wid serenicy Wis an widuiatne landseape of Tlelds, faut-[ed strewns and 
scateted villages, Surrounded by ancient erate dlls with sinha rock Cormatioens 
The hill shupes were once spurte an vegetation and the wiley ground dotted wilh an 
Beas onal borin ar lacmaind tree. Cinervanen and enhancement of the natural 
environment comuns ome at the pore values af the schemn] In July POP Roshi Valtey 
was officially declared a bird-preserve, and was ciled by the Intemational Council 
for bird preservation. The Bish. Valley Educajion Centre conceniraies an ihe wader 
conservaliog. reforesmage barren bill slopes. sol and madistuce oonservaleon acl 
wasidland development, wse of altemative anervy etc Pesides the Rishi Valley 
School, Bish Valley Siudy Centre. Pushi Valley Comimuuiy Marthemaiics Centre 
{RYOMOl), Risht Valley Instinue of Teacher Edueanon {RVITE Bush) Walley 
Ruri Fduicatien Centre (REE), the Kural Healih Care Centre (RHE), Kosh Walley 
Estate, the Rathi Walley Insitute of Bird Studs and Natural History, the Herbal 


Garden ele. are widispensable pams of Rashe valley Education Certire 
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Bishi Valley School Rishi Valley School has 300 boarding students from 
different staiés of India and abeoat siaty faculiy members. A nurnber of Rush ¥uley 
Schoal jeachers have been keen students of Krishnamuni’s teachings for many years. 
Revarded ag one of the leading rétudential echouls in India, Roshi Villey School 
plurides a Gislinelive educalonal environment that enables young persuns to stow 
motoonhy in intellaciud capaciés, bul wa im ouhe dimensions of them ive The 
junigt and entddle school weh arcund Lol studenis From classes TV 1a ¥TIL, provides 
a flexikle cureculum, Iree trom the pressure of examinations This creaics an 
almasphene comducine to inmovabye teaching wood a och range af learns The 
kemior schoo] wi affikaiéd to the [CSE and [SC exaumunauan boards und has bot 
sudents (ter class (IX oto XID While developing che Stud eves’ intellectual faceleies, 
there is a camscius effort dawards crealion a weider awareness uf ihe world ard 
wiving space for the development of ihe agsthetic. mortal and enuctanal dimensions 
Fushi Yalley S§choo] is a member of Indian Public School's Conference (IFSi} The 
School contmbutcs about Rs (OU io dee Rural Edocanon Cenite and is 


Sceyy bles 


Rishi Valley Rural Education Centre (REC): The Rural Education Cenice 1s 
located on 14 acres of land on Rishi Valley Educahon Centre Campus [te two wigs 
coment of Bashi Valley Institute for Educanonal Resources wath bo atached mullii- 
erade model schools, a Back to School Progranune aid a Middle School that cavers 
to students trom Satellice achools, with an eophases on the airl chitd. The Rurat 
Education Programme incurs an annual expenditure of around Bs 250M) (M0 The 
Ministry of Human Resource Development, Gavemment of india, das since 1987 


prorided support force ats Scheme of Assit wader Experimental and Inadvative 
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Programmes [is mam chjectives arc ia pramote village-based education, ba tran 
Taacher truners rh a Muoltsrade classrooms, to publish insiruchenal matenal for 
village schools, to draw working children inte the school svsiem, 10 creat 4 areen 
Epace around the school canipus for ihe conservation of big-diversity in general and 
medicinal plauals in particular, to estazlish adult Ieracy classes in the school 
peeruses, (O raise awateness Of hewlh, nuintien and Sanitation, lo aclively mrulve 


the caveman, bt the day-to-day manaetinend of Wie school, 


The Risto valley Education Cente: has ue publ icanans proazrurane whuch 73 based 
on education materials developed for Rishi ¥Yalley School aid Rural Valley 
Insitute For Educanonal Resource: by their salt and educational associates 15° 
Bods are to further advancement of Rishi Valley's distinctive approach lo educahen 
sna village enviroment. These publications aré designed to prowde enrichment 
material tor studems flam the urban toddle class and those frost tual aeeas, acid to 


reuch oul wo other schools and the peneral public 


Kisht Yalley Education Centre (RYE) of the Koishnamun Foundation was 
awarded te Sirst poze for the “The Most Innovwive Development Praject 21404" al 
the Saxth Anna Global Development Conterence held al Dakar, Seneeal on 
January 26, 205. The aeerd was viven in técogruiiun of ite cemtce’s work in ats 
rural schools, is teacher Iracming programs, and the mwi orade, mulilevel 
mathodatoyy, developed for mectine the needs of children beloncing to the 
undecperiieoed sections of society. This filabal Development Metvark (DN) 
award 15 spangored by the Gigvemmient of Japan, which is open te all development 


prayecns in Adrica. Asia, dre Middle East, Laun Acuerica and the Canbbean, and the 
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transitional econgmies of Earope and Central Asia It is remarkable thal this was for 


the Grsi line thal he prize was awarded for an educamonal inmiative 


Rajzhat Education Centre, ¥aramgsi 


The Rahal Educalion Centre was founded by J. Kuishnasnurt i ihe wear (928. 
IL is tocared ina beaudlfal 300 acre campus full of trees, gardens of various kinds and 
birds ul different species overlooking the confluence of the rivers Yaruna and 


Ganga Depicting the pchice al beauty of this plaice Or. Ahalya Chan wrote 
“The nver tows by along the canpus Tis long water From Lhal we have qa wach 
the sunrise from out of ie waters each monung boawing life ion anew day i5 
breath talung. 113 the heartof summer now. Bulimobars” aa ecb Blacany aed Lev 
‘amaltash’ a bnyeht yellow beside the Mame. Rayehat is a not ef colours. And there 
is fllence that is Chere un all our places, dive and palpable " él 

The Rajghat Educanen tendte Furvctiongs en che lied of Kaishnarmurt's wuchings and 


his vision of educaion The Centre consists of the following weaits- 


The Rajghat Besani School: This school wat founded in (34. [1 is reainly 
residential, oo educational, English-medium, senior secondary sctiwo! affiliated to 
the Central Board af Sccondary Education (CBSE), hew Delhi) Wo has about 350 
SC ents TANBing ftom 7 years to 18 years reaiding in Owes ONT bOuees spread 
wees the cumpus “Vhere are nearky fifly teachers of whom bweenty-five alan function 


a8 House-Parenis and live wath dhe students in the hostels. The classes range from 
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Grade (lio Grade X]1, with about twenty five students in aclass. Phere is one howse 
parent fot every fifteen children. Like all other Krishnaimect Schools (his school 
algo olfers a rane of extra-curricular aatiyities, like pames and sports, voa, 
ioemmalics, 204, uae, dance, eardeamg, computers and literacy skills, in all of 


which siudesls can partecipate according te their aplitude. 


Vasant College for Women: this iretiture was stamcd by Dr Annie Besani in 
ISLS a5 ‘Balika Vidvalava” For weonen education. From 1954 11 as renamed as 
“Wasant Mahila Colle? fous a day-cellege with about POG) girl sludenls pursuing 
their BoA, Blum and B. Ed. Amone the pirls 130 siay on the cannpus im a bostel 
cabled Vasarntishraom and came fore differen places of India The cobleve 13 
adfillaled to the Bunaras Hindu Uneversity and offers ihe 3 years’ BoA courses in 
Ans, Humantics and Sagal Scunpces, and a one year B. Ed flourse The college 
also offtrs H Com course The Arts course offers Fine Ans and Perfrimung Ars 
tvocal Hindustan classical music and sitar, lg has about LOLA! students Besides ihe 
subjects of college corticulym other aghviies Uke dance, mos, dramas, actin, 
Areparélion of sta, the an of make-on, the publicavon of magavine, oratury and 


Ciscussian etc , ave also prescnbed im the colleze 


The Hajghat Rural Centre: The Rajphat Rural Cenice wes founded by Mr 
Achyul Patwardhan, a cluse associé of J Koasliarmurti, in ie vear L955. It has a 
caripos of 125 acres located un che eastern bank of the Waruna and dle ooribesn 
bank of ihe Ganga There are about iaa villages 10 which the Rural Centre has peen 
extending is educational and hweulth care facdnies. The Rurw Centre mons 


eduicaliinal 23 well as NWRaANIArT Institutions such a4 The Reval Primary School, 
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Che Sanjivan Plosputal, The Centre for ¥Yocabonrd) Training of Wamen, The 


Agnicullulal Fann, and The livestock Farnt etc 


There are lwo Primary schools, lngaled in the Sarai-mohana village, one Cor hows 
and the other for gicls 1 offers taphly subsidized bohstie education in nearby vt 
nec children ranging in age (tom 9 lo! 3 years Tt has 20 teachers, wd tha classes 


Tanee Irom dte pre-kindercarten 10 VIII 


Sanjivan ddospual is 4a charitable Primary bospilal run ugder Rapihal Rural 
Centre. 0 provides [ree medicines to patienis fron tweéuly adjoiung villages te Lhe 
ene) donations are available for i. di inas cwelve beds for the treatment of patients 
aed cared lo the n@eds of nearly 106 outpatients every day. Diifevent health 


SWEEeSS propramimes ang alao held by the hosprtal. 


Under the Rajehte Edueanenil Cente the Ceitre for Vocational Training of 
Women rs alio runung where women are traned go lewm tailoring, embroodecy and 
handetcrafii i enable them to tam and support ther families and become 
EoOnumMcally independent. lt alse eum sf increatinp the hieracy among village 


women Presecily thece are $0) students underpin iraminy at a time 


The Agricultural Farm of Rural Centre has a |) f-aere land, of winch nearly 33 
acrés are under cultivation. There are nae tube-wells for igaiion. The farm 
produces seeds of fagh-yitlding cereal and veaelable crops for supply te Inecal 
faunmers and demonstrates their benetiis to them The surplus produced 15 used by che 
schol and oolleee hostels. Lt bas aso a Livestock Farm consists of approximately 
a0 crass-bred cows and cparales as a dernumstiation wut for the succounding vallape 


farmers and cattle breeders Ho provides amperoved eross-ored bulls for natural 
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breading and veterinary aid for the rural masses The milk is supplied to whe schol 
and college hostels dor the svudents The’ Ranal Centre also has a résidentral 
2eFiculnin school which poivides bao years diploma course in agriculture for the 
sons of farmers and prepares fity students every vear The Rural Cenire has 
virtually mu incucme since af otkecs fret services. Vie whole institutiims arc roanne 


on Lhe dicenataces of well wishes 


The Valley Schon), Hangalore 


Tine valley school was slaned in 1978 and 6 situated abou ]7 kilometers scouth 
wel uf Barwalore cily Lois @ co-educational, Enplish oladium school affiliated te 
the [OSE and (S{° Boards Jtis aday school wath 375 students from Class to XU. 
The chaldcten appear wl the DC §.E. exantinutian in class X “Handvavan', a hundred 
acres Of Jand, situuted JO moles froin the cecite, of Bangalore Students commuje by 
echooh buses thal ply to differen’ ponds m the city. Vostel facility if available for 
abot 2 senier students Like all other ietitutiens of Knsangmynt. Toundahoan phe 
niural beauty of the place Of Walley School i also much more impressive. Hills, 
wulevs, Groves imberspersed “with comages create the undulating landscape A small 
lake nestles en ihe Team of the valley and che water dlows thtoughoul the year “Phis 


schools closely associated wath Rishi valley school 


Recently, the Valley School has implemented ay ‘Open Classigom! where. 
vethical proops of children trea Class ] to PY can Ieam iwecther The ()pen 
Classroom notary allows for a varety of foundaoonal skills to be explored but alan 


provides the opportumty for students eo direct their own learning The ¥alley school 
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also has set up ‘Art Wolage’ Jor exploring the fine arts aad freilites have been 
provided to Aioture the creaive impulse of students as well ag adule. In addition to 
paring, design, crafl, wearing, potiery. and woodwork. the curtculum row 


Includes a dance and music (vocal and percussion) programme. 


Irus to be mentioned that recently a oné-veur Post-Sechool Programme in Aut is 
offered in Valley School for High School graduate students ef all Keaphownryri 
Schools wha are enterested in pursuiie iidependent study with Itcus on sef-inguiry 
They car spend a yeu puISuINE a programme of study wittioul the pressure of 
exaninahens. IL proves stmachipe in an ambience of space and desuté 0 enable 


sluderds io embark on a joumey of seldiscowery as Kunslinumucii visualised. 


The School, KEI 


This school was started in FTA and 1s located im Advar, Cherutai on a 13 acres 
campus filled with old cues. iis a day boarding school affiliated to che Indian 
Council for Secondary Educalien. The slodents work wath a cumculum desipned by 
the school upeis Class WO ater which they follow a s¥llabus preseribed bey thé 
Counce foe the indian School Cerificale Examinajions Enplish ig the medium of 
insifuchan. Tura, tind and Sanskri are ehe other languages the students learn The 
close mvolvemernt af the many parents in the |W and work uf the selaol is one of 


the special featuees oF {his institution 


Like af] other Kowhniamur Sca00ls, We Students of this school are also free of 


examination Students’ PIugress is assessed systematically and continyoushy by ihe 
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process of evaluation Pevalwatign ts comprtchensive, non-camparanye and points bo 
passibilies Cor growth. Facents receive reports of evaluanon iwice a year. bi 
September parents sand arepormt ia school on cheir children based on the observason 
made at home. This report facilitates a joint avareness and undersianding of che 
chuld By the school and home Howerer, as ihe school 1 affiliated by ICSE, 
students appear for fonnal exanunations tron class WELT and they appear the public 
cxarnanmaltons at the end of tenth and twelfih standard Besides physical education, 
acadeni¢ and non-acadcmuc activities, Siudenls are emcourared to accept and share 
TEs pONsIbU My an Various Ways Ihrouph gardening, washing plates and sei the dining 
hall in kum. ¢leaninpg classroom and school campus €ic., m1 remarkable that ihe 
teachers and students in ihe school hold discussions on themes relaiing iw life on 
subjacts of fear, pleasure, hurt. aibuion, co-operation and responsibility ay earigus 
levels of understanding The evereday expenences of the ctuldren in the peer eroup, 
in class, a hore, id fron ihe riedia, fon coreacs for such ea ploranornes, These 
Mscussions are vital do che growth of the child as pointed by Kurishnanurti repeated), 


Lone Cure aac in ins differertt talk 5. 


Pathashaala 


On 24" January, 2009 the foundauen stone for Parhashala was laid. This is 
bong ecnablished am a Wi) acres campus in an area beteeen the village of 
Wallipuram, Awnour, Cluimuichumper and Waehowahoor, om the distict of 
Kaicheepuran about 80 kylomaters From the Chennal ciey. The campus was a direan 


of the tate Mit Padma Santhwian. a close associé of Kishaaeuen, itis envisaged 
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ai ad residential wing of The School. KF) oan Chennai Both campuses function 
favether enriching and streneihening each clher oreanically Pathashaala has 
comaenced ws first aeaderne wear in ZOU.) L with a muddle school class of a Scceull 
ecoup of gludents - bows and pils -- between ihe apes M4 oo 124 on & mixed ape 
Broup The schoo] will prow on a phased manner to abe 120) students berween ihe 
ages OF 94 Io Los with g teachor-studert mio of ba The campus is desipred in use 
Wematve edeney  sOlar énecey. wanderills and biowas. le will oe sensitive lu the 
use and pollution of water and be commuted to eotloeicul sanitation There is 


adbguale vepelalion with carelul planted tees, hecbs and praises. 


Thal Aubind 


Ral Anand is an atter-sehool centre for children of the urban poor localed in 
Gongerscy Road, Malabar Bull, Rumba Children ¢ome for creative repute and 
Tecen2 help in coping with dilfeulnes in formal schooling. The Cenlre also rons a 
repular Ray Wad! te. kindergarten and several workshops m paumlime, sculkplare. 
embroiden:, moe for children In the clean and atiraciive environments af Hal 
Anand, the children engeswe in a number of acliyiics 2avering ans, crafts, and vooa 
An ocean onal excursion ita the countes. help (em be cullisate wader ierests ad 
a broader outlook man aimosphare of freedom and care There ts also prowsion for 


coaching ehidren in subpects al which they are woak 


ia? 


Sahyadri School, Pune 


Sahyadn School ss a residential, co-educatiunal school with classes fram IY to 
%, which stamed flnceening during the Kinshnamui Breth Centenary Year in |S 
[tis Situated Sifleen roles away fom Salbwadra Muuntains, in a remote hamlet in 
Tiwai hil of Pune The schaol hat 225 students and 3% teachers, and is affliated i 
the MISE. Phe acadanuc sessien ts ftom Jone ya April, wath a mid-session vacation 
In Greteber-Movember, Well-cquipped laboralones; computer, and ans and crafts 
deparinents, hostels Jor boys and girls: and medecal facilities are the other facilities 


np Lhe carcprus 


Krishnanurch Centre in Cuttack 


The Ka iskuarotwni Centre in Cumack 13 situated on tie banks of nycr Kathapor, 
and was established in 1979 under the name of Self-Fducation Wrosg wih the am of 
crealing an awareness of Krishnamuis ieachings in Ongsa Though later the Self 
Educauion ‘Trust was meceed wan Koihnwnuni Fowadaion indta, it is i be oved 
that ihe work of translating Krishnammrti's work intg Onya had bepun even bedore 
the Wrest ¢ame io cxinience However, The Krishnamunt Cenire in Cuttack is now a 
full-fledged wrui, active in ruuiy areas of propagation Runoing (ree reading roo 
wiht a lending Leary, vides scraeunge. s4llina books and DTDs etc., ane 118° regular 
achiviies Besides (hese a propramme of Kosknannit sludy 1s undertaken on ihe 
first, Wird and fifth Sunday of every month. dis uutveach acoviges wuclude screening 


videos IW SCHOLLS and collepes an remo areas. nolding discussions, donalap, Tey a 
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book? to iural libraries and laksne pat in nearly owenly five Book fairs every ycar 
ele, As mentioned in the Vasant Yilor Newsletter, March+June 2004, issue? thos 
cenire is looking for sumable dand for building a revread centile where serous people 
ran Ive amidst natural surroundings and can come In contact with to Kaighpamuni’s 


leach ings 


Konishnyamurnt Foundation abroad 
The Oak Grove School, Gta 


That school i located on L50 acres of land sumounded by oak tress, oi Oya, 
Califoma [a day school from kinderearten 10 secondary classes which was 
slated it 0973 las affiated wah Board of Secondary Fducation, Califemua. bs she 
Torun sthdengs devote chenselyes lo the study of conventional disciplines and in 
the afternoon vanous kinds of ars and crafis, ouidoor panves mid exercises including 
hose Tdenp ace taught Fort hoarse nding the school has us own stable, Desudes the 
subjects like English, Freach, inathernalics, Saaence, Drama, Carpentry, Parotine, 
¥oow music, Guitar etc. are also there in the wy Wabus (Going outside for togkine, 
ower trees In once a week on the purl of toe leachers and students 16 an important 
feature of thos school During such educational caps subjecls are laught on 
children’s’ demand. Cooking and ¢lcaning 5 considered as sclf activity and 1 is also 


laughl and there 1s no fear of exarornagon in das school, 
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The Wall-Lake Scho! 


The Woll-Lake Schaal is eqdablished io 1977. bas situated eychigen mules Wes 
of Viciana, Both Columma The Olympic mountain and a& povate beach in the 
streets of Jpan Che Fuca are seen (rom the schol location Jt is a co-educetional 
InsHitule coréisting class WIL up to AI). Lake other Buashnanriuwd Schools whe 
atademic progianune inchudes Music. panning, Creahye drama, arts and crafis. There 
are oxtracumicular acuiviies like biking tenes, skiing, swintutomg, yop, shaline. 
Visuts from school ane organnted to different places of cullural interest and natural 
beauty Cunsideume physical trailing aid physica care as an imponant part of ute a 


qualibed phyiicean kes care of students at nee 'O Ceme. 


Brackwood Park School 


Brockwood Park School 1s an intamational co-educational Boarding school on che 
southem Engdish country side about sce miles away fom Londen. The Seheol has 
Ihunty atx acres of park and garden, sumounded by a fama land The School offers a 
diverse and modified progruiune of study for same sludents azed fourteen .o 
ninercen, providing an education which entayrages not only academic excellence 
But alse self-widerstardeone, ccealivily id anlegrity ino a safe, nan-compelitive 
ErvScoten Tie ma art 6 to provide such a educaian which helps to explore 
if in the livkt of J. Kerishnamuri’s leachurp on the transformation of human 
conscousess The curriculun of sludy of based on a cortversalion wilh students lo 
discover their andividua. and panicular needs, talents and inf@iesis, and lu discuss. 


what wns hat would Tike to decwith theo Inves Students of fowrteen and fifieen apes 
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consis) a pragramime wilh muidance; which is broawl, Mextble und challenying and 
also allowing @xpasure fo ace iies and learning At this ait students have no need 
1a appear for evamimasions. From arcund the age of sixteen. aludents are peyen more 
freedom to determing they own courses By thes time they have usually reached 
some understanding of their awn ingeresis and surencihs and have bepan to Jocus on 
ihese Thecefor2, sindents need 10 appear for eyaminatiins, vir ‘hey may prefer a 


course of independent study with the help ot a dulor 


The educational phifosophoes of Jiddu Kerishnamuni are compared wath Maria 
Niorlesian Wlonessor also lounded dbfferear schools with new aims of education 
considering the Wadnenal fora of education as ineffective for sockal uplAmernt 
Toth condénined the traditianal methed uf educacon [i sand hat Mantessom's acid 
Foishnamuc's plolosophues have move somilacnicies than differences Their schools 
have successfully deinsutuuonalized the leaming process and mage the teacher-pupil 
relationship a caring and loving one The mayor difference between the peg types of 
education ts ihe approach to melhod Rinshnamuni scoms adopting a particular 
method while Montesson treed to desman a method that was hased on her ohservaqon 
of the ‘warcral’ child) However, we rarely see any comnon approach of 
Koghnwmuart wilh ay other contemporary educalods Jt .s ere néeded te look a che 


reflections of Krishnamuni's thoweht in bis daereann institutions and schools 


Reflections of Kanshnaiiurt’s Educatiooal (houghis in bis Schools: 


Success and Failure 


The institutions af Knghnainium: Foundation India and abread really reflect the 


feastmiiny and pracicasuicy of nis educational coups, We see tnat all yhese 
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insiitutions have more or less succeeded in revealing ihe educational thawahr of 
Krishnamurti. These schools ae cornpleely awianinnous and récene mo eras. 
Koshremurte himeel? apiced thal school should fe fret from the carro) of 
Roverment or any ofer authority ad there should Be cloge, Froend|y and oformal 
relaioos between the teachers and students; which realiy exists in Keestartiue ti 
achogls. Students coming from band distances also don‘d feel strange and lonely, 
because there is a hooely almosphere in the schools. To make a faecly relat 
wilh, iacher differen groups af ane or ten students ané made and one teacher 15 
respauncible fot his oen eroup. As Kaisheaniura wat agains) any form of 
authornative attitude in psychological mailers the teachers and students have ne 
feebnpe of supeérierity oc wnfemeity. Again in sane schools like Brock wood Park 
and the Valley School teachers are alen invalved in cana Committees and they 
parigiparc achvely in diferent meets and discussione ta dra any decugmn to be 


Followed in schools. 


Remarkably all ihe schools of Kristinamerts dounmdations are located in ihe places 
full of natural beaut, Koshnamuni is filly aware of ihe fact that students should be 
given an opportunity to live in plase contact wath mature so thal they can develop an 


aesthetic senge and ines mind. 


In the schools of Krishnamurnt Foyndatron to maintain discipline no eoercion ar 
puroshoent is used AS teachers ace personaly Camalii ia cach student, the students 
are Quite free Lo tell theo duTiculies and so chee 13 0 problen of mdiseapline. As 
these schools never encouTage aly COMpaAnsoen and compelition, no rewards ae 
EIEN In spocls and co marks we eaven in tests Vhrougdh cha trainings ol many sets 


and crafts and by aranging dalverend culyueal, laterary and social acnvuities and spans 
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in all dhe schools an atienipi 1s made tor the development of all dhe aspects of a chuld 
i¢ physical, psychological, intellectual, spiritual ete, as noted by Kerisbriaumurct. 
Yopasana, dance, sports ek., are integral aciivities of all the Kuishmamucti Schools 
In atder io bring about un wlegraed individual ike teachers iy te enable tie 
KEMEeILs Lo learn Lhe art of secimge, ant of listening, and the art of leamiqg, Throagh 
diffztent sroup discussions end question angwer rounds in all the schools attempts 
are made to cultitvale an engquinne mind. One of the pussed oul students frum the 
Wallee School of [964 batch, named Meka Rac who did doctorate in Nuclear 


Enunncenng from liniied States, said 


“The creaest legacy the Waltey School pave him way a questioning mind that did 
ne accept authority. $n faer, we quasar aboiliy has taken me too far off 


places ut the werld * 4 


Ira Seen From ur doroing discussion thar Krighnamurt: was highly apmated by 
any established melhod of educaton Kecping this poant in mins the schools use 
such methods in which ebildceen ane im the centre hua net the cumeulum or ihe 
Ieacher In arder to beam subjects like Plstory, Geography students visit differen 
besiorical places, lake phowpraphs and collech wiermatoan aboul them and whereby 
they learn. Tins is considered as acteity method on the schools Mateover, the 
students are engawed on dafferent projects which encourave them in self leamine. 
They Ge engaged in prcpects colared 1a dillerent studies like development of plant. 


various spaced ar binds, life of animal, study of plans are] siars etc. 


Remarkably, we se a semolaniy ol this project method of Krishnamurt Schaal 
IK The teachine learning methods advocated by John Tees. Ts prapece etbusd 


Bewey suprested differcn| sieps like, (1) creation of sudable situation which rasseas a 


in} 


veal Ife problem, (1) Uxcking all prastble solutions, (ui) collecting information from 
ali posable smurces, (i) amving at the possible solution, (¥] Appucahen af cue 


solulian amived ai 


Now iL becomes clear that in such methods applied in Krishnan Schools a3 
well agin Dewey's Experimenta, Schaal emphasis ii dad on self effor in the place 
af menionvateon, This method sitesses on pupl’s purpose, meeds. mteresis. self 


acHVity and panicipatioa in the enue process of teaching 


However, wike Dewey, Krishoamurt talks about the evaliatioen sysiem in bes 
school whith is bis waque approach. In this system ihe teachers prepare “work 
cheels' of every subjecl according to curriculum. The sudents have ta complete their 
work sheels be thanégelves or wath dhe help ofa teacher according lo ikem capacity 
Students can work an cliffecernd subjecis (hat they [bhe and there is no compulsion 
jhal all students have to work oo the same subjecd at dhe same time The teachers 
keep a record of every shudders work aid mt each week ihey wiiotm the studenls 
Ietiding subjects that have not been prepared well Siudenis who have donc better 
that abeir classmates in any subject are aven the work-sheets of hipher classes 
Somenmes clagses are arranged outside the classnom under the trees as the 
Studenis’ demand. There wf nce place of worskuping or observing any telipious 
beliths, customs, ceremomes ete, in school as Koshnamirti Ss mean concem is lo sc 


man free from any kind of weolopey. 


Though the institutions have sorne important achiewemecis we cannot deny the 
darubaiaas OT these ingiiturong TL ss a general doubt of everyone that a if possible 
Cor tbe yaurags stadlernis ls widersland the s&s wks of J Koshnamurni? Can the 


sfodencts prasp the meaning of ‘choiceless awareness’ which Tecuines exinenic cnerey 


Pane 


even on the pan ofthe teacher We understand? Someone ajay feel that charpang hieh 
feeg tor the malton, lodging, boarding and talune dernaliow Seem the parents Cer 


child's udmugsicin deprades che oporuls a0 ustututicuns 


These instiuiidns ithorwledee (hemselyes as non-sectarian Through thew fad, 
dresz arid dhe style of Iving they carry Indian tradition (mn achoo) assenchly Veda 
Mantras are reckied ad a3 a cCultucal heritage the Bhajans of Surdas, Tuleidus. 
Tukaram and 30 0n aré sung One may Take question thar whough these mstitulions 
actkhacwledgfe themselves as non-seéclarian by reflecting ROSAS Leachings 
dren't they themselves falling an Keashnamurti’s sect! HW seems thai they do not 
consider any other audhoenty out of Krishnamurti Sooeone ody God a contradrcren 
thal cven thoueh the Krishnan Foundalion puopagares no felgion, worship mo 
Rdesiah and accegl no corverts;, ial ibe picture of rape audience, seared before a 
tape recorder as it plavs back a religious seruce of the electronic age part of 
rahmon? EL can be answered thal our levees wre merely a refecian af our condivans 
and Krishnan inves ut lu follow his ceachungs in ihe efor of instantaneous selr 
okservabon The only wseful fanetion thal he could ever claim for himselP was, be 
Pues his teaching as a mirrar, wm which one can find ecflected all (he hidden ways of 
the Sel if oly one cares to louk. Therefore. agreeing on disapreeuie wath his 
ledching 19 imeieyvanl, bul the essence lies in understanding ihe teachnips. So 
Tewardisg (he spatitures and schools it can be stared thal dey are done a dicted 
evpeniment io execuie Keishnamunte's educational thouphis and in chs atienipr they 


have a few brlarors arid more wchictvement 
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1. Introduction 


1.1 Preamble 


Hindustani Classical Music (HCM) is one of the oldest music cultures still being performed 
actively in India and in abroad also. Despite of the advancements in the technologies related 
to music analysis, very little has been tried related to the expressiveness of Hindustani 
Classical Music. Music information retrieval is the task of extracting higher level 
information such as genre, artist, chord, scale or instrumentation from music. There has 
been a great deal of work on speech and speaker recognition research over the past few 
decades. The analysis of speech waveforms, its perception by humans, and the use of 
different statistical methods for classification has been worked out by many researchers. 
Now researchers have started working on music but the fields of instrument classification 


and identification of raga are not yet explored fully. 


Here we have tried to address two different problems. The first one is identification of 
musical instruments using monophonic notes played by various orchestral instruments. The 


second problem addressed here is recognition of raga played by three string instruments. 


There exists an enormous variety of musical instruments in the world. Digital music 
collections are growing ever larger, and even portable devices can store several thousand 
songs. In practical applications, we naturally train the system with the classes of instruments 
that are most likely for that particular application. In this work, an attempt has been made to 
classify a variety of musical instruments with optimum number of features and efficient 
classifiers. For instrument identification monophonic music data generated by various 
instruments has been used. The McGill University Master Samples (MUMS) as well as 


locally generated data is used for instrument identification. In one attempt we used isolated 


notes played by six orchestral instruments: piano, flute, trumpet, violin, guitar and 
xylophone from MUMS database. In another attempt we tried to identify three string 


instruments: Santoor, Sarod and Sitar with the help of locally generated database. 


Ragas are the central structure of Hindustani classical music [1]. Raga can be thought of as 
the sequential arrangement of notes that is capable of invoking the emotion of a song. We 
have tried to identify eighteen ragas played by the three string instruments using signal 


processing techniques. Here also we have used our own locally generated database. 


Like most of the other researchers we have addressed the problem of Instrument 


Identification and raga recognition as two separate tasks. 


The literature for the classification of musical instruments is split into two main approaches: 
monophonic classification, the identification of musical instruments playing solo; and 
polyphonic classification, where musical instruments are identified while playing in an 


ensemble; of which we have used the first one. 


The basic problem in sound source (musical instrument) recognition is contextual variation. 
Sound waves produced by a certain source are differently produced at each event. If they 
were similar, then the recognition could take place simply by comparing the waves into 
some characteristic templates stored into memory. In the real world, the waves produced at 
different times are very different. This is due to the fact that the physical process generating 
the sound is very seldom exactly the same at different times. In addition, the position of a 
source with respect to a listener, and the acoustic characteristics of the environment affect 


the sound waves. 


Researchers have provided an overview of the instrument classification techniques that had 
been tried to date, including features and classifiers used with a comprehensive overview of 
machine learning algorithms suitable for application in this classification problem. Most of 
the researchers have used a large number of features extracted from the audio files. These 
include spectral features, temporal features, MPEG-7 descriptors, MFCC coefficients, their 
derivatives etc. They have used these features for training various classifiers and then used 
these trained classifiers to test the remaining signals for instrument classification. 
Classification accuracy was reported as result of classification. In most of the cases the 


classification accuracy is between 70 to 98%. Because of the wide variation in the size of 


the instrument set and specific instruments that are used, it is challenging to draw 
meaningful conclusions about the merits of any one approach over another. Experiments 
with a small number of instruments or instruments that have highly diverse timbres show 
better results than those with larger instrument sets or which use instruments that are very 
similar. Without applying each of these approaches to the same training and testing data, 
there is no metric that can be applied to equate their results. This means that the literature 
can only be treated as a history of popular algorithms and features. In our work, for 
identification of musical instruments, we have used a few features and classifiers which 
were used successfully by the researchers. We have reported a maximum accuracy of 


almost 100% for instrument identification. 


Very little work has been done in the area of applying techniques from computational 
musicology and artificial intelligence to Hindustani classical music. In order to identify 
ragas computationally, swara intonation, scale, note progressions and pakad / characteristic 
phrases are used. A detailed survey of computational analysis of Indian classical music 
related to automatic recognition of ragas is presented by Koduri et al [3]. Notable 
researchers in the field of raga recognition include Sahastrabuddhe [4], Pandey [5], 
Rajeshwari Sridhar [6], Shetty [7], Sinith [8], Parag Chordia [9], P. Rao [10], Koduri [3]. 
Most of them have used pitch as an important feature for detection of notes or note 
sequence. In this work we have tried to identify 18 ragas played by Santoor, Sarod and Sitar 
using pitch detection. We have reported a maximum identification accuracy of 85% using 


Harmonic Product Spectrum (HPS) method of pitch detection. 


1.2. Background and Motivation 


In this work we have addressed two problems: Musical Instrument Identification and 


Recognition of Ragas in Hindustani Classical Music. 


Internet has become quite a common resource in our lifestyle. It allows users to store and 
share thousands of audiovisual content in their hard disk, portable media player or cell 
phone. So, digital music collections are growing ever larger, and even recently developed 
portable devices can store several thousand songs. Hence there is a need of an effective data 
management technique to face this rapidly growing amount of digital media, which is a 
challenging job. In this context, we approach the problem of automatically recognizing 


musical instruments from music audio signals. Humans use the information regarding the 


instrumentation as one of the most important semantic concepts to communicate musical 
meaning. Knowledge regarding the instrumentation eases a meaningful description of a 
music piece. The problem addressed here may sound elementary or basic, compared to the 
competence of the human auditory system. However, research in the field of instrument 
identification over past two decades has proved that the problem of instrument identification 
itself is highly complex. Till date, no system has been presented that is even getting close to 
a human-comparable performance. Here we present a general purpose method for the 
automatic recognition of musical instruments from monophonic music audio signals. We 
have used spectral features of audio signal along with autocorrelation and MFCC 


coefficients to identify various sets of orchestral musical instruments. 


Hindustani Classical Music is one of the oldest musical traditions in the world. The subject 
of classical Indian music is rich, with its historical, cultural, aesthetic, theoretical, and 
performing facets. For the past fifty years, due to the emigration of Indians and the 
popularity of Indian artists, it has become widely known to international audience. Ragas 
are the building blocks of Hindustani classical music. In its simplest description a raga is a 
collection of notes. Actually, they are a lot more than just a collection of notes. Ragas are 
the melodic modes on which a Hindustani musical performance is based. Each raga follows 
a set of rules which can together be called a melodic framework. Unfortunately despite of 
the rich historical background and great variety of ragas, very little work has been done in 
the area of applying techniques from computational musicology and artificial intelligence to 
raga recognition. Each raga comprises of a fixed combination of notes (swaras) out of the 
12 basic notes (Swaras). As on date in HCM hundreds of ragas are available. Hence it is 
also a complex and challenging job to distinguish between these ragas. Here, we have tried 
to identify 18 ragas, recorded using three string instruments: Santoor, Sarod and Sitar, using 
various pitch detection techniques to get the fundamental frequency of each note played 


during the raga performance and then finding the raga using Template matching. 


1.3. Scope of Work 


As mentioned in the title, there are two major goals of this proposed work. One of the 
objectives is to identify musical instruments. The task undertaken is construction and 
evaluation of a musical instrument recognition system that is able to recognize single tones 
played by instruments like Sitar, Santoor and Sarod. In defining the musical instrument 


recognition task, several levels of difficulty can be found. Here we worked with isolated 


sounds under the assumption that separation and segmentation has been previously 
performed. This implies the use of a sound sample collection (usually isolated notes) 
consisting of different instruments. By using this isolated-notes strategy we gain simplicity 
and tractability. By using statistical pattern recognition techniques together with properly 


designed, extensive datasets we predict the source from the analyzed monophonic sound. 


In general, we are not aiming at explicitly modeling human perception or cognition of 
musical instrument recognition, but we employ several related techniques in our 
computational implementation of the method. In this context, we can explain many of the 
applied algorithmic concepts with perceptual and cognitive mechanisms. The presented 
methods do not represent a holistic solution towards the problem, however. We rather aim 


at deriving an optimal solution given the scope, the context, and the methods at hand. 


Second objective of this work is identification of ragas using their Aaroha and Avaroha. 
Raga classification has been a central topic in Indian music theory for centuries, inspiring 
rich debate on the essential characteristics of ragas and the features that make two ragas 
similar or dissimilar [9]. In this work we have tried to identify eighteen ragas played by 
three string instruments: Santoor, Sarod and Sitar using signal processing techniques. A 
database consisting of recorded Aaroha and Avaroha of these 18 ragas played by three 
performers (one per instrument) is used as input to the system. The notes (swaras) present 


in the audio file are obtained using various methods of pitch detection. 


1.4 Innovative Ideas 


The work put focus on the role of each feature and classifier on the accuracy of 
identification of musical instruments. The identification accuracy of these instruments using 
individual features for all classifiers has been measured. Then using various feature 
selection techniques the feature set was reduced and the identification accuracy was noted. 
This gave us an insight regarding the importance of each feature related to the accuracy of 


musical instrument identification. 


In raga recognition problem various pitch detection techniques were compared for finding 


the fundamental frequency of swaras present in the Aaroha and Avaroha. 
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Aims and Objectives 


The research aims on developing a resource and computationally efficient systems for both 


musical instrument identification and recognition of raga by exploring different 


computational techniques and statistical pattern recognition approaches to be used to get 


maximum classification accuracy. 


To accomplish these aims, the following objectives have been set 


Global Objectives 


1. 


Study various features of music audio signal and classifiers for accurate 
identification of musical instruments. To implement a musical instrument 


identification system optimized to give maximum classification accuracy 


2. Study various characteristics of raga for automatic identification. To implement a 
time efficient raga recognition system 

Detailed Objectives 

1. To study various properties of music audio signal and various statistical pattern 
recognition techniques especially suitable for musical instrument identification. To 
search for and use various tools for analysis of audio data 

2. To make available database of isolated solo notes played by various musical 
instruments for experimentation 

3. To develop a system for identification of musical instruments using these features 
and classifiers. To select proper features to perform efficient data reduction while 
preserving the appropriate amount of information 

4. To assess the performance of the developed system by applying a thorough 
evaluation methodology using real music signals only, estimating the method’s 
accuracy, generality, robustness, and efficiency 

5. To study various characteristics of raga for their automatic identification 

6. To make available database of Aaroha-Avaroha of various ragas played by various 


musical instruments for experimentation 


7. To study and develop various pitch detection techniques to find the fundamental 
frequency of various notes present in the Aaroha-Avaroha of a raga. To find the 


raga from these notes using Template matching 


1.6 Organization of the Thesis 


The second chapter of the thesis discusses the previous work of various researchers in the 
field of musical instrument identification as well as raga recognition. With this literature 
review one gets insight related to the state-of-art in the related topic. This chapter is 
followed by the information and physics of various instruments used (Chapter 3) in this 
study and the database used for experimentation (Chapter 4). Chapter 5 contains the theory 
of various audio features and the statistical classifiers used for instrument identification. 
The experimentation and related results of musical instrument identification (Chapter 6) and 
raga recognition (Chapter 7) are included in the subsequent chapters. The findings of the 


research work and future directions are discussed in Chapter 8. 


Chapter YI 


SUMMARY OBSERVATION AND CONCLUSION 


ge 
Chapter 6 


summary Observation and Conclusion 


] 

The Sitar is a seven stringed! ourth Indian classical insimiment thal 
umerged as one af the finest instrument to express the emotions of the rage 
music. The weon ‘Sitar’ has been derived irom the Persian word she-faar 
nieaning three strings. Historically, ac] the ancient string instruments are 
known by the term vida. In other words, waa is the generic naine uf all 
ancient string insipuments. Far this reason some weras like the friars waa 
(three stringed lute with wooden sound box) kacchap! ving (Jute with five to 
seven strings and pourded sqund box}, and cfifra ving (seven stringed lute} 
cu clain their contribution the regarding Sitar’s origin, The evidence is a.so 
available in favor of this claim in the bistary of mesic. The evalution of those 
wags and their tuning, are not clearly known. Structurally, Sitar is comparable 
tu dhe iffard — un instrument of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of 
England. It is believed that the present cay Sitar is a corrupt ftom the 
‘anidianr? wing” Leowna having seven strings, Another musical ingimament 
Aitiard whieh came in Greece from Asm Minor alse, shares structura: 
simmilaricy well the ‘Sitar’, [n the absence of amy particular evidenee, ra 
person like the legendary Amir Khusra [1233 4.1. -- 1325 AD.) carn he held 


responsible for the oriein and invention of Sitar. 


AL present, various farms of Sitar are Sound. Gne the plain Sitar baying only 
seven strings includes a} the fara Sitar (standard size sitar) and, b) chara 
Situr (sroal) sitar). [he otter fonn of Situr is farenbefaré Sular having tereé 
(resonating, strings that varies trom 9 ta L2 th number according to sfarana 
tradition as Well a8 the artusi’s personal need. Now-a-days, the conunercial 


gade as being used for marketine the Sitar in India and abrowd. The 


manufacturing aspeets of che Sitar invelve various stages when each ane 
every stage is perfected by the experienced labor of the distinetive 
technicians. The technicians aid the suppliers of the raw maleriats belong to 
aifterent communtties. Thus they foo a network of relatively durable 


relationships for the praduetion ola finished Sitar. 


Fhe other musical insiogment kicmak ts completely a folk scourmpanyirg 
instrument usually played by the unlettered fee's of the district af Birbhum ia 
west Booval. Loeally, tt is known as Manat, eub-pudi, and oufA-puha-gu) 
while aaditda fafitri is its Sanskritized name. Fotk music is such type cf 
music, which 1s completely untouched by the musical sclences, as well as 
devoid of historical records regarding its musical instruments. Creation cf 
folk music is conditioned by samrkaru. As Lae folk music 1s devoid of any 
written Justory, no document 1s avatlable reparding the origin of the tenns 
kKhamaen, gub-cubi and gub-puba-cah. Even the meaning of them and of 
arama fafari remains unknown. According to some Sez! the sound of this 
inskrument iy responsible for the otigin of its names, May be they are not 
EXAPPElating Since tie instrument produces the sound resemble the name. 
The Pauls themselves can manufacture the instrument, as the technology is 
very stmiple. About 3 peneration’s back, the Afearat used 10 be made by the 
haw, At present, they purchase it from the local markei and in case of any 


damage the faa himself repacrs 1. 


The artists of both the sexes play the Sitar sitting in a posture that renders 
relaxed comcentrulion, The player starts to develop and unfold the saga in fis 
prenude called aafap. It has no rhythm of any kind and its purpose is to build 
up the ambience of the rage, Then the sitanst traces the raga to its deepest 
tonal retreats on the lower strings: each of the motes is controlled and shaped 
by the fingers af the ledt hand, After having exploited the lower register of ihe 
‘Instrument, the sitarist moves to the figher octave with the regularity of the 


strokes, including thasce on the cfrkart striugs and the pace becomes faster. 


le 


The playing techoiques unfuld the mood of the waza und the melodies are 
omamented with heavy eamecs, Gradually, Lhe artist moves info the jhala 
portian. The chiAari strings are oow atruck rhythmically, wlule the model 
apsaritian af the raga shrines on the melody strings wath che brillant seat, 
The raga has now been fully established. Qoee more the correct pitch of ine 
accompanying fala is checked and after a momentury pause, the player slal‘s 
the out in réeniaal a short composition set to a dine cycle of sixteen wefras 
divided inty four proups of four sretras each. The sitarist continues to repeat 
the first part of the gat known as the say. At the endl the last note of a 
plirase is repeated three times which is called tefars. Vhus, the taal {the time 
cvcle} is established, Next, the sitarist plays the aafara - the sevund portion ot 
the gat, The sitarist plays smocth fong passages knowl as tana. After some 
time the sitarist begins the fast gar, like the slow gat it bas also a sthay and an 
antara seclion. But the tempo ts faster. "The Salar almost scems lo be sina 
the melodies when the artiat approaches the fafa. The melody is enriched by 


the brilliant strokes on the cAthert simngs. 


Khamed — the folk musical instrument is a very simple and portale 
InstTuMent in respect af is structure and its playing technique. Usually the 
hows OF Berga play this musical instrument in dancing posture, Unlike tae 
Sttar in which the two ends of the strings are tied with the body, it has only 
cme sé (string! huviag the free encl fitted with the Aart eae. At the time of 
sinking the string with Safer kath’ (plectrum), the Saf controls the melody 
pitch by lizntening of celaxing the eee by their tist. This talk insirement is net 
ised as solo perfonning instrument tke Sitar. It 15 completely an 
ECcMpanment instrument and is wed in tea ways - ay a melodie ingimment 
and a beaung tnstrumen. The metodic variation is cormpistely spontaneous it 
appostion LW) the grammar of classtew) music. The fa ignores Ine fatia hatha 
(theory). To them, the sangee! bftad fimusical mood) is the only true aspect of 


IWLSIL, 
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To heeane a Sitarist, a person has tu puss through the elaborate process of 
proper training. In the initial stapes, a riusi¢-lesson cs the skillJesson, wach 
depends on the musical perception. Phe learner acquires an apprectable level 
of skill with regard io the basic sward exercise, afmidar, and patia. They ace 
‘icloed ta acquire sufficient skill pertaining to the gets. The learners get the 
training et Sitar playing [roi the different categories of Institute, They are the 
goverment music schools and collepes thy private setiools and colleges 


conducted by the famous artists and the tradigonal swrwkl! system, 


The training in the voverncoent music schoals and colleges is completely 
syllabus oriented. The ultimate aim ot the ‘camer ts to receive the dipiema or 
degree. ‘The garw of the private schools and: codeges trains their sisiteud 
according 10 their personal capabilities of receiving the training, But in the 
Enrucuf system the tramees get the pharonzeder tele theoueh gradual steps of 
fala namely, Strash taline, AAasud Aas fafim, and also the most developed 
lun Of the fave. In the garaa system the inuation yl Lraining 15 
coromenced after the performance of a ritual popularly known as mara Seasredisa 
or pamda Dandhe. By this tilual, siskva weleamics his gure and the gate 
accepts His slf4yit ag a member of tus own musical sAarena, TGefore mace 
dandha, the guru puts some conditions oefore his sisfve, such as manners 
etiquette, dedication, awareness about che sociely of Almdusrhant music etc. 
After nara fandhe ceremony, the ordinary sisfive wets the status of sash 
sistya ated is regarded as a bearer of the gerw’s trodtogn. A few gure of sore 
ghardada perfoanms this ritual alter ihe completion of some imiual phase of the 
trarning, 

Tt the baste level training, learners Jearn the correct playing position of (ie 
StlaT, rghit hand stoke, and some afaukars with parallel and perpendicular 
movement of the left fingers on the strings. In the first level the shfsiye leas 
the larger forms of bo/s. The second level provides training on the melocic 


pattern based on ten feos of the Aledusthani music. Affer the afleciiee 
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advancement af the previous stages, the guns teacnes his seayw about the 
performing tecniques of the ragas Finally in the advance :evel, the star 
leams the art of depicting a raga before the audience. Hencefarth, a hi of 
practivs i required. The sitarist goes through the whole lessous very carefclly 
and cautiously, He prepares himsclf for cach and every miner paint wilh preal 
detail, Sometimes the sitarcat depicts the notational combination, makes the 
phrase with difficul: intervals, and alsa creales the rege vieter with various 
ootallonel pernutation and combination, With the develapment of artistic 
skitl the sifarist also confronts the appropnat use of contemporary 
Tuctophooe system with ius effective output for better result af his 


performance. 


If the progess of becoming the chanak player iy considered abreast with the 
pracess of maktoe sitarist, differences become apparent, In case of the bau! all 
the mausteal activities start atter the initkaiton ov mania diésia, This particular 
inakrurient is played by the male fawfy only. A female Seuf does not und 
cannot touch it as it's gut is made of the viscera of goat. In the basic level 
training the fauwf Jeams the posture with che mstrument. Then he learns to 
produce sounds from this instmiment iw: hand practice level. Lastly in the 
training Gf performing level, the fou! learns the technique of acenopaniment 


with melody. 


The term gharena indicates the continuity of kinship through family line as 
well as the contiuury of the musical traditions cummed forward through the 
transicrence a: musical knowledpe, learning, and style fram the guryw to 
sisayper, over the generations. ‘The ghares tradition developed by the 
specialist musicians is carried over ta tree to five pencrations following the 
lineages of consaneuine and affinal male relatives as well as along the line of 
ardent disgiples. The word phargra is derived from the ward ghar meuning 
homme, GHardaeta may therefore be understood as ‘niusical house’, which 13 


very Seclarian un Leu allittude und marked by a very strong famely pode. 


lo. 


Girard as such immediately canveys a tradition, a culture associated wih 1 
usical house, 42 cerlain musical aristocracy and testruind exercised by i: 
members uf that lousehold, Rach gvrarana has ws own salient features, ils 
own style of presentation, a distinct tonal quality, compositions unique tu thet 
gharanad, iis awu strucmre, pattems of famey und its atl interpretation cf 
soit rages. During the Mutual period many artists (¥ecalist an 
INstTumentaiist) Bol the shelter, security, and honor from various smaller 
stalés. The performing art of music wus confined 10 the cuurts and co the elite. 
Kye to Lhe Jack of cocmnutications, occasionally a few musicians wih marr: 
and fame used ta be invited by ofier states to perfgrm in their enuris unl 
prove their superioricy. There was oo niLusic festivity for tne moass, Sea 
different gharanas flourished at different piaces. Each musical tradition usec: 
do be preserved and passed on [rom generation 1a seneration while ibe 


sHordha was considered the sacred endowed religious fervor. 


Unlike Indian classical music, thy dau! song hus no gaarang system. [tf has 
been evalyed a particular spatial boundary. Fhe dea singers sinp ther somes 
following their own tradition of music, Unlike gharana svster it has to 
known authorship. This anonymity of authorship of their songs has abyass 
been considered to be of prime importance for their style of song. Through the 
ara) symbulte transrmission, the bards express their relipous chetarig using oe 


local folk fine. For example, the baw's uunize the local folk gine bfaadlpa ot 


fa 


Worth Bengal and the fawis of East Bengal (now in Bangladesh) follow 1. 
State ett Tie Sands of Birbhum district bave omarnented their soo with bee 


jAueuer tune available in lhe raer part of Benpal, 


Music has been deseribed varlousiy as ‘sensuous form’ or as a synibo :c 
Tepresentatron of man’s sentiment, Indian aestheticians of music have 
described the music as that which is che cunbodunent of sada — the primord.al 
sour - immanent in ull beings. The raga is just like the pogo sodas. Lt 


helps to release oneself not only fram the thralfdom of canhiy-mind but fem 


lt 


ail the atlachenent of this material world. Our angtents mdontified te 
associagon of sound with the Gad. The direel invocalion of the divine hes 
been made through the nade-wparana or reda-sedliana in the belief thut a 
pointed concentration of musical notes and tieir vibrations open the windy 
ai the soul, Music can lead us co che path of betation and to liberate onese 
in the birth cight of every human being. This is done through the contrad +f 
breathing, This breathing ig the servant of music. As the basic motes are 
situgterl on the basic plexus of the spinal chord, automatically they resound 
along with the musical display of the breath, As soun as the artts! produces 
ihe sgund ‘Sa’, a complete vacancy is momediately crealed within his out 
that helps to forget the existence of nature around him. Thus the man ifs 
lumscll beyond the mature. 
Il 

In studying the soctal-cultural aspects of Indian music paruculurly the 
structive and change of the instrumental musical tradition, the concept cf 
preat and aittle Lraditions have beer proved to be fruitful method. In the field 
at jlusical instruments, there are great and Wttle traclivons in their respecte 
fields of interaction. The preat tradition occupies a wider area with perfect 
scriptural background and ficld of operatian in rélatign ta the culture change 
und social norms. Along wiih this, there 1s recogn!zed little tradition of fola 
ong, the very canvas of which is logal, These two traditions feed two 
distinct categories of audiences of the country. 
The Sitar as an iostzument thal represents the seriptura) iradition at the 
Llasaical hindustant music, [tis a highly sophisticated musica: costrumen, 
Which has evolyed through modifications ever a dong passage of time, The 
manutacturing of Sitar involves successive complicated stages only known © 
Te expert Levhniciuns. [is matenals are obtained (rom Lhe suppliers belonsin 2 


te dilferent castes and cammunttiies While the makers of the ctoy of Calcutta 


roe 


marnifacture the instruments. Oniy the expert technicians know ihe art of 
tuning and jowerp at Sttur, whiten is a matter of rare skill. For the quality of 
the instrument depends an it's tuning. ‘Vhe urlists use different cypes of Sitar 
depending upon ‘heir physical development. Moreover, the shape af the 


insto:ment alsa depends on the ditttrent gheranas of atyles of playing. 


Siucturally, the ather musical instrument ..c., the AAcumeA (gad-guba- sad) 1s 
a simple instrument that accompanies the aral folk music. The area of use, tie 
specialist, and the disciples comnecled with the musical instrument are alse 
bused in rural areas. The player of thts instrument wears a typical monk like 
Atire. While signing, istrument is played by the artist in a standing posture 
or alan with dancing rhythms. “The artisis gemecully build the insizument 
themselves but parts of the instrument are also collected from Jocal urban 


market and assembled avaim by the artists thereafier. 


The purity and subtlety of Indian string instruments have secured them 
Important place, Inslrements makers, in collaboration with ihe musicians, 
developed the string instruments through many centuries Gll they sehieved 
that refined and expressive tone that enchants us today. As an instrument of 
lndian classical music, ihe Sitar is 4 drawing ruom instrument (seblipa ponds) 
ar the instrament of chamber nusic as well ag an instrument of the soloist. 
Duc to such cuuscs, less imporlanee has been given to develop the sound 
volume rather than the colorfulness and refinement of tone. But to develop ihe 
sound volume of tAemak, the bans have drought a little change in it. At 
present they use tie syorhetie double strings in place of 4 single string so that 
itean produce extra effect of the sound. 

Chr tiie threshold of learning the S:tar, a cenunony knows ag wanda baadae or 
uae? bavdia takes place when the enex accepts a sistiva as fis own family 
oiemiber and the bearer of tus musical gheurcng. Bow! song has no gAwrddenr 
system because itis possible for anybody tu sing ban! songs. However, to be a 


bara one has co pass through an toltlation ceremony and the disciple af any 
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eura, AL present many fas organize cultural uroups fer public 
performances. Ai the cuitural groups are within the ambit of Birbhim 
district of West Bengal that is local and confined within a particular spetie! 


boundary. 


‘The earliest faa? of the Sitar fas developed frum the dared — the earliest 
type of classieal buds ousic — alihough essentially devotional in nature. 
Lutter, the kinaveal has also influenced the dria gar portiun of the Siar boar os 
kaya iy the mast well developed type of north Indian classical omstc o7 
account of its rich musicel omameniation, The Sitar magic of India is fault ¢f 
technival skill, which oniy the specialists can perform properiy. itis therefore, 
idividwalistic in nature, But falk music is mainly regtonel in qutlaok, This 
Thusic has alsa a itodency to expand ils spbere by erudually inc.uding more 
dic more territories and peoples in iis fold, Both of ihe music Js learnt mostly 
Chreugeth listening. (018, therefore, cabled gerard vidya i.e. loam chregily 
rom the sury without the medium of any scriptural help, though the eraminar 
of Inidian classical music is presacrved thrown the senpt 

As a aystem of vuitural communication, music ix the chief? vehicle thraupeh 
which the values af Indian civilization are propagated to the mass. Indian 
nuke: has developed and cxisis with the confluence of sasidrtva fclassic} and 
fawéiik (folk) features. Bach Hindu behavior, grouping, and institution show 
iiesy twa aspects. The values are also communicated in these nwo ways, Por 
the values of the sasffriye semgeet 1 codified in the Sanskrit literature like 
Eharata’s Natyashastra (300 B.C.), Sarangadeva’s (middle of the i3™ century 
A.) Sangeet Ratnakara, Lochana Kavt’s Raga Tarangini (1484-1525 4.0.4, 


Ahohala’s Sangeet Parijala (end of L7"" century). 


Only the literate and the people belonging to the higher status know nist of 
the sasfturiva values. The folk values are propagatedt or transmitted to the hutk 
of the mass not by amy Lterature but by certain verbal expressions. As 3 


Prapagaior of the sestidiva saageer, Star is available in all parls of the 


country but always remain confined wachin the said section of the peoale. ‘The 
propagation af faite forms and values in tenons of &Aemwat tradition along 
with Agi skilosophy differ fram one region bo another. These are expressed 
through the local dialeets. The communication system of the Situr music 
mostly occurs in lie urban areas ot near dac urban arces. IL as patrunmed and 
financed hy the rich people bke the zaenadars and kines aad off lute by che 
COT PAIDALS ST CHLpHS 

The irend of the music mainly fashioned in the music school, colleges, and 
iniversitics ix maoly bas. Tere, the teaching of music follows a scheduled 
cuurse that has a particular syllabus, period af courses, various phases of 
raedar! ete. side by side the tesearch works arc also undertaken. In the 
Fhearudg centers, the wwra advises the disciple in seiricual aspecis af the 
[nctian classical music along with the musical technicalities. 

The small eceters of the Bawls are not organwed develupments of any ceguler 
tearing orpantzattons. The Sa! eure stays In these centers leading a holy life 
in lulkway to trangoitl Che musical realization and the morals verbally in Local 
dialects, These rural centers are the nerve centers of the Indian erveheation 
tuned to the cammon peaple, The ioner meaning of their song in a!) cases has 
links will the central theme or philosophy of the [Hindu religion. ii Samu! way 
of thinking, the human body is given the highest value. The human body és 
comcuved as the miccocosm af the universe, In bauf sadhaya the buman body 
deserve the ultimaie importance because of the faet that itis the seat for all 
yogic sadhang ag well as the center of their spiritual performance, They try ta 
draw an analogy berveen the Iiwnan bedy and the universe. They think that 
the human bady is abode of all the senses and ineth, It is the gacrect seat af ihe 
ultimate realivy -- moder Puen. The body is mevitable in sadhane and it ts @ 
Tate privilege and fortune to be born ir. this earth as a man. Tne godly in the 
paradise express their desire to cone down to ihe earth to get a human bady, 


as jt is the greatest manifestation of the creation of the almighty. The hasie 


Los 


elements of this borly are thowgbt to be the sky, earth, water, fire, and atr, The 


Faris think that tiey bave pot a characteristic peeie phystalagy of the beuly. 


Mulosophy of Indian classical music explains that music has been believed to 
have a spiritual ongin (orm sande. which to Indian culture is synonymous ic 
the acde drake. The tade while equated with the frafrka = the ulttmuie 
Teality © the supreme power, the omomotent and the prime cause of 
everyliiig in this creation, music is taken as the manifestation of sacle 
brahea. It dees a person from the bonds of aife and deaih and leads him to 
thy “supreme spirit’, Here lies ihe spirituality of che music. Ho oimay be 
mentioned here that tédovecd also sometimes. known as sapayoce, which 13 
ane of the ancient ways of yuea. By regular practicing the medoyrec or fave 
Verd, sdugeel sadhaka gets the experience of the ama@fara mady Le, the 
clemal sound of paras Aralina or sabda Arama (adisahda Om}. The 
Shostriyd sangeet sadhates tansmu this philosophy of Indian coyilizatuon 
through their culture of mugit and act as che cultura] communicator of the 
same raeds and rtefis that constitute the integral part of die Indian classical 
music, Basically, there are seven sarees and five subsidiary ones the 
permutation and cumbination of which make the ditftrent rages and rapinis 
‘Apaio, the rendering and delivery of the same rages and ragins, may sltghtiy 
vary in style from one master musician to the other, which is perpetiated 
among their followers and which led to the formation of varioux @horana 
styles. Every upcoming ettist always possesses some heritage handed cown 
by the craditian with which he / she makes his / her awn additions, If he? sne 
achieves eminence and sets up his own school of followers, he / she becomes 
a plonecr of a new style. This process is inevitable m the formation of any 
new eharang. The process ity take place within the confines of an existing 
thercac. Following this process of new additian to the eentemporary toning 
sivles af Sitat, for example, goadharnaacham by Latad Vilayet Khan and 


Agore-panchan by Pandit Ravi Shankar have coci¢hed the style of regedcert. 


Lin 


At present, clue tu tae carge-scale media influence as weil as ever-expanding 
communication oepvork, the westem senolurs amal miusiviaix ure showing 
interest in the Sitar music, Though the weston. musical mind is basica!ly 
hannony oriented the concept and application of swaras ard srviis of 1412 
Indian rage system are not alien to them. Whe famous musizians fram Ln ia 
and abooed have already expenmented with the two apparendy alien music 
systems, For exanipic, HMY, India pubcished a cassclle (STO pU0S44, 4-5} 
on rapa Mata-haatrev and Purtva-dranasrri played by Pandit Ravi Shansar 
{Sitar maestro) and Mr. Yelvadi Menuhin (violinist), RM, Incha publishes. a 
cassette (STC? 49013435, W951 on rasa ataetbos, sinefhi, vila and aac ny 
Khamba? played by Pandit Rav) Shaincar and London symphony orchesta 
conducted by Mr. Andrew Previn, GM records Jad., published a cagse-te 
(STCS SY0945, S90) on raga Jeti Aetroyt, vem katvan and sifan-sz- 
Mifare, played by Pandit Ravi Shankar and London philharmonic orches.ra 


conducted by Mr. Zubin Mehta. 


lin Sitar music, dilution and aduteration have taken place in the name of 
innuvation und popularization. The vata and faaf systems have been 
rolerfered with. The real ‘forms’ ts starting wilh rewe cefap to the fur and 
fafa, have not been kept. The -Mestd -dharnt pats have got actually derailed, 
entertauune note combination and profuse use of felis and senat fanes at ihe 
top speed as part of the Afasid Abend gat. The RezotAent guts ate ust ac 
Ltitation ol laster khavals. Mernad does nat speak of bers and pratuse use oO, 
tangas like tara aod craxy heighis of speed om chixari cilules the character of 


the aga. 


In folk music formats of the foul, tunes are handed dawn to the senpers by 
oral transmission. They are poopetuated through constant ose while the weeds 
wel chaneed in course of tine to inake them meaneigtiul in the contemporary 
camtext. Folk music has distinet cultural tratts, which are typically local in 


uonulent. is mot stathc avd iberefore, with the advance of mass media ~he 


Teationsmip benveen davef and the urhan audience has taken a different tum 
has scen that ever: today the advent of ass media has jailed te sepregute 
dhezu from their culture and language. The modem technalopy of mass media 
provides channels through which the cullural trails of the Ban! song are 
transmitted. ‘Therefore, the judicious use af Sew! song makes the toral 
perspective of mass media an altareuver different expericnec. The use al full 
music in mass media leads eo a process of interaction between the two sets of 
ntedia, The electronic media seldom replace the tolx media, Kach new mode 
at communiculion superunposes 1s quabties on the other. [no this process, i 
takes over certain functions of the existing mode, Gut the basic functions ere 
retuned by the focner mode heeause of iis) locel characteristics acd 
association with sacial functions. The interaction and act of superiniposrion 
Tiake the communication complele. Feik media ear the messages und vive 
thei treatment according to the culture and Junguage. Shaping of 
communication contents in the mass media for different kinds of audience 
make the baw! taunt mare meanimelol far a erewter number ef people they 
intended, 


No mass media can exisl jn a cuiteral vacuum, After all, communication is 
fully realized when tt passes through the altitudes end behavioral pattern of 
the people, The cultural heritage and common tres of mutual extstence of the 
people shape it. The only corrective influence is the culture, digsgemmert. and 
mental attitude of the people at large. The media of comuunication tempered 
by restrained use ut the national level and mutual co-operation at the 
international level will promete tie Indian spirituality io human race as a 


ve beads. 


Due to large-scale media influcuce as well as ever-expanding comsmuorcation 
onebwork such as radio, television, und inter-ned operation, hath af these 
Insituments are exposed to wider chanees. The expanding harizou, 


partreutarly for an instrument like a AAewmek thus appears to be hoiiless. The 


lili 


Sitar af course hay elreudy established itself as an instrument of alebal nature, 
Kaumad therefore, is equally expected to be exposed to intemational nec 


and communication aml may also wet the giubal reeountlion in course of Genie 


Bul iis trod that ludian music, folk and classical, is only an expression of che 
human soul fatwa). The Indian musical tradiftien cerries that soul. Sparitualisi 
fells us that man is an amiga af ‘spit’ and ‘mutter’. Spiritual practice 13 
instructed by a secure and with lis grace, the person gradually disengages 
himasclf from the matter at the level of sadhand. Thos, music wields wv urcel 
influence on life. [1 can lead te betieriment with good thoughts, aestiwtics, 
depth, and sublimate: It san be useful tor the indivita] ‘and socieny both url 
is CONSIrUcU¥E ald inspires spiritual feckings und ucts as a spirdual medi of 


Indian civilization. 


CHAPTER 5 


Efficient Research through 
E-Resources 
|. Conventional Research and E-research 
Il. E-data Relevance and authenticity 


Ill. Basic Problems of music students in India 


IV. View of distinguished Musicians & Scholars 
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Conventional Research and E-research 


Research is the process of generating knowledge through scientific 
methods. It could be described as the art and science of exploration, 
enquiry, experimentation, measurement, data _ collection, 


documentation and testing hypothesis. 


The main purpose of research in enlightment of human mind and to 
find out the hidden truths which have not been discovered as yet. 
Here there is a comparison between traditional research and E- 


research methods. 


Traditional research can be described here as the research done 
without the use of internet or the method of research before internet. 
And be the term E-research we mean to say the research done with 


the help of internet resources 


E-data Relevance and authenticity 


A search is the organized pursuit of information. Somewhere in a 
collection of documents, Web pages, and other sources, there is 
information that you want to find, but you have no idea where it is. 
You conduct a search by issuing a query, which is simply a way of 
asking a question that will find the information you are looking for. 


Searching is usually an iterative process. You submit a query and if 
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the results list does not contain the information you are looking for, 
you refine the query until you locate a page that contains the answer 
A lot of results occur on the result page, but the relevant data cannot be 
identified without the proper knowledge of what is being searched. The 
person must be present while searching any data over the net. The 
illustration drawn above shows what actually happens when a search is 
done. 


In case of Indian music, there are controversies in several topics, that me 
be related to chronology or technical aspects like the formats and 
presenting style of a raga. But a researcher must have the in-depth 
knowledge of what exactly he wants the search engine to search for his 
desired query. 


Problems Encountered By Music Researchers 


Research Methodology is a study subject in some of the under- 
graduate courses and most of the Post-graduate courses. Still, there is 
a lack of awareness of the purpose of research and the purpose of 
including research methodology in the curriculum. Many students hate 
this subject and the hatred is increased when they see the numerical in 
biostatistics when it is clubbed with research methodology. There are 
several problems encountered by students and novice researchers. 
Some of them are: 


- Lack of scientific training in the methodology of research 
There is a paucity of competent researchers. The scenario in most 


cases is like a blind leading the blind. Most of the people who hold the 
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position of research guides are themselves not thorough with the 
various methodologies. They lead the researcher/students to copy 


methodology of similar studies. 


- Copying of data (Plagiarism) 

Some researchers (as they call themselves), merely copy other 
international studies or studies which have been done by 
researchers/students of other universities. This is a crime and should 
not be promoted. A Researchers can re-evaluate others study by 
considering and overcoming the limitations of previous study, but at no 
cost should be copied or repeated. One should learn to respect others 
hard work. The act itself leads to lack of awareness in research 
methodology. 

- Manipulation of data. 

Every researcher tries or does one or the other kinds of manipulation of 
data. May be multiplying the sample size or to make the result in the 
way they want. The lack of confidence over the result they may get after 
the completion of study is the reason for manipulation of result. This 
never reveals the reality, as the intuition of the researcher is guided by 
mere theoretical knowledge. In reality sometimes theory and practice 
may be contradictory. Some researchers just finish off their study by 
simply sitting in their home; they don’t even interact with their subject or 


have any one. 


- Lack of availability or access to literature needed. 
This is a major problem faced during the literature review. The lack of 


availability of access to Internet, ignorance of the way to search needed 
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articles from journals and other databases are other problems. 
Searching books and newspaper articles from conventional libraries 
consumes a lot of time and effort. These kind of libraries, especially 
which are situated away from the capital cities lack copies of new 
acts/rules published by the government. There is also timely 


unavailability of published data 


- The outlook of the researcher/research student 

All students before being selected by the guide interact with their senior 
students. They already finding difficulty with research, tells the 
hardships they suffer or suffered. This changes the outlook of the 


students. Research is the way you take it. It can be either. 


- Lack of confidence to take up a new study, especially explorative. 
This may be due to any of the above-mentioned reasons, also the fear 
of the result and fear of not able to answer questions during 
presentations. One should be dare enough to disseminate the result of 
the study, as it is the truth he/she has come to know after the research 
process. Limitations of the study are always considered and no one is 
going to blame on that, unless until the research is re-done. This leads 


to undertaking of overlapping studies, as there is a want of information 


- Unavailability of permission to do research in specific centers 

Hospitals and business establishments usually don’t allow third party 
inside to conduct research. This may be due to security reasons or may 
be due to lack of confidence in keeping the confidentiality of the data or 


names. No establishments will agree a third person to get in and find 
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out the problems within and it being gets published. Some 
organizations charge heavy fee or donation (whatever it may be) from 


students to allow doing research within. 


- Research: a mere formality to fulfill course requirement 

Yes, of course research is a part of curriculum. But most of the students 
find it as a mere formality to fulfill their course requirement. They just 
want to finish off the study. For this they search the shortcuts. But the 
fact is that once a study is done, it will be referred in future by other 


researchers. They won’t be aware if the study was sincerely done. 


- Publishing may be expensive 

Research study, once it is completed. The further step will be the 
publishing of the same. Printing and binding may turn to be expensive. 
Also, it will be very expensive the paper has to be published in any 
international journals or conferences. These expenses may not be 


affordable by the student researchers. 


- Lack of availability of sponsors 
This may be due to lot of reasons. 

A. Hesitation to contact sponsors 

B. Not able to convince the sponsors 


C. Lack of confidence of sponsors over the researcher 
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Views of Distinguished Musicians & Scholars 


Various distinguished musicians have their views about digital 


information and information. | am fortunate to take the views of a 


few world famous musicians and scholars. 


Gaurav Majumdar 


One of the most sought-after and versatile 
musicians today, Gaurav Majumdar hails from a 
family of well-known musicians of Allahabad 
(India).His early career in music began with vocal 
music followed by the violin, under the tutelage of 
his uncle, J.D.Majumdar , cousins Kamala Bose 
and Jayashree_ Roy, father Dulal Majumdar and 
Guru Pt. Nandkishore Vishwakarma. Pt. Ravi 
Shankar discovered Gaurav's talent and inspired 
him to learn the sitar, and under the legend's 


teaching and guidance, Gaurav has come to be an 


accomplished artiste and sitarist. 


Gaurav's performances and work has been widely acclaimed and 


appreciated by audiences at various music festivals and venues all across 


the globe spanning several parts of Asia, Australia, Europe, Africa and 


America, also performing on occasions with, and for his guru, Pandit Ravi 


Shankar. 
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When asked, what is the role of internet and other digital formats in 
helping researchers, scholars, artists and students in Indian music? He 


replied : 


“Well, the role of internet is both positive & negative. Internet is all 
about information but one must remember that there is difference 
between Information & knowledge. And having learnt in the 


traditional way, | truly believe that internet cannot replace the Guru.” 


‘We might have tons of information right at our doorstep with just a 
click of the mouse, but that can only be useful if the student has a 
thorough background and knowledge of Indian Music and has gone 
through the process called Riaz to realize the information & 


knowledge. And both these can be only shown by a proper Guru.” 


“A guru who has himself gone through the taalim under a proper 


Guru and has also done hours & years of Riaz.” 


Gaurav Mazumdar 


4th Sep 2012 


London 
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Prateek Chaudhari 


Prateek Chaudhuri, a gifted player, is applauded 
as one of the most prominent Sitar players of the 
country today. He has been coached in a 
musical environment since he was born. His 
father is the celebrated Sitar Maestro, Pandit 
Debu Chaudhuri, Padmabhushan Awardee. He 
also had the good luck to study under his 
Dadaguru (Father's guru), Ustad Mushtaq Ali 


Khan Sahab, the sensational prodigy of the 
"Senia" tradition, which has been named after "Mian Tansen”, the emperor of 


Indian Classical Music. 


When asked about his views on role of internet and e-sources for research in 


Indian music, his views are as follows. 


“Internet has really been a boom for any researcher and especially in 


the field of Indian music for its worldwide exposure. 


Artists who could not be heard in the corners of the world have 
reached untouched corners of the world due to internet. We are able 
to listen great artists from all the ages as well as today whose 


recordings are not available easily. 


For researchers, it helps them analyze valorous musical styles of 


various gharanas be it vocal or instrumental as audio and video are 
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easily found over the net. Websites like youtube have contributed a 
lot in terms of propagation of Indian music across various corners of 


the world. 


Students of music and researchers have benefitted immensely as 
they can practically listen and also see the art and artist of the 


yesteryears and the present generation as well. 


Applications like Skype has helped in imparting training of Indian 
music also because now days it can be seen that many artists offers 
their lessons through this media, so it prove to be a medium of 
promotion of Indian music across the globe as well as a source of 


income to those artists” 


Prateek Chaudhuri 


Delhi 


Date 4th March 2012 
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Shri Sanjay Sharma who is grand son of 
Late Pt. Rikhi Ram ji and son of Late Pt. 
Bishan Dass Sharma, has inherited pure 
form of musical instrument making from his 


father & guru with his hard work and 


dedication. His eoalntious effort to carry the tradition further more 
passionately and seriously, has brought him even closer to all musicians of 
Indian Music and took the mantle from him and started the tradition with 
added Vigor. Armed with the rich values taught by his father and coupled with 
his intense training on the job he became the most favorite and sought after 
boy of various musicians for repair/making of musical instruments. He started 
exporting his work to various parts of the world with lecture; demonstration 
about the making of musical instruments and maintaining tonal Quality. He 
has made various innovations in the field which is recognized by the musical 
World. His views about role of internet in promotion of Indian musical 


instruments is as follows 


“It is a hub of discussion forums, where all the artists can stay 
connected to each other and can show their respective specialties to 
each other. You can find rare and inaccessible recordings over the 


net with ease and that too with full details. 
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If a researcher has knowledge about his topic, Internet is help full in 
research but only on the topics available. Internet reduces the efforts 


of a researcher up to 50% if used effectively. 


Internet is also helpful in spreading awareness about new inventions 


of music instrument worldwide. Though it has some negatives too. “ 


Sanjay Rikhiram Sharma 


Delhi 


Murad Ali 


Born in a family of musicians originally from 
Moradabad, Murad Ali is a sixth generation 
sarangi player. The intensive training he had 
under his grandfather Ustad Siddique Ahmad 
Khan and father Ustad Ghulam Sabir Khan has 
stood him in good stead, and he is presently 
regarded as one of the leading sarangi players 


of the younger generation. 


His ancestors, Ustad Sagheer Ahmed Khan 
Sahab, Ustad Fakir Anmed Khan Sahib, Ustad 
Rafique Anmed Khan Sahab and his grandfather later Ustad Siddique Ahmed 
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Khan Sahib were all renowned sarangi players, musicologists and gurus of 
the Moradabad Gharana. 


Beginning his performing career at the early age of ten, Murad Ali won the 
first prize in the All India Radio national music competition held in 1992. An 'A' 
grade artiste of the All India Radio, he has also been a frequent performer at 


several music festivals in India and abroad. In his views 


“Use of internet has fastened the communication between artists 
and audience. Most of the artists have their own websites and 
almost all are connected to social networking. The upcoming 
artists and musicians keep themselves updated on these social 
networking sites to promote themselves and mark their presence 
in the industry. Whereas the motive of senior and eminent 
musicians is to stay connected to their disciples and other fellow 


musicians. 


other than social networking sites, musicians can upload their 
performances on websites like youtube and connect them to the 
social networking websites to make their performances available 
to those, who are far way and could not attend the concert. 
Internet is not a medium for learning music as music can only be 


learnt by a guru.” 
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“This medium of communication has benefits as well as 
disadvantages too. Some people project their false image on the 
net and create misunderstanding among the associated people” 

All the musicians of today’s generation must have the knowledge 
of internet to stay connected and to make their art available to the 
music lovers all over the globe and that too without wasting time 


and unnecessary efforts.” 


Murad ali 
Delhi 


10" May, 2012 


| have tried to put my best efforts to cover the topic of my research 
work but as like our Indian music, the internet too cannot be 
bound in a few words and there is a vast scope for research in this 


dimension that links both Indian music and internet. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF PT. RAVI SHANKAR AND 
LSTD. VILAVAT KHAN IN SITAR MUSIC 
ANDIT'S GLOBALISATION 


idly 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF FT. RAVI SHANKAR AND USTD. 
¥ILA VAT KHAN IN SITAR MUSH ANDIPS GLOBALISATION ; 


In the more advanced stage of sitar playing, tear names are being focused — 
‘Ravi Shankar Sole” and ‘Wilayatkhani Style’. These two personae have 
uplified the stylistic development of sitar sa much that a study of these two 
wieal masters can well be [he subject of research. 


According ta Pi. Arvind Parikh, contribution af these two maestras can he 
explained with bw berms ‘Horizontal Fxapansion” and “Vertical 
Expansion’, Pt. Ravi Shankar's style is horizontally expanded as he has 
expermenied with new new Ragas, in new Taals, playing with world 
Wsicians fi#ke Yehudi Menuhin, Grchestta compositions, direction, fusion 
MUSIC COMposi tian, film music etc, Al] these elaborate the circumlerence of 
the circle, Gr it might be called variery of creations. 


Elsid. Vilayat Khan’s style of playing is an extension of not the 
circumference, but in the depth, which can be called the yverucal expansion. 
His eharana is famous for playing selected ragas vith variety im the 
unfoldmem. Imdad Khan was fumnuus for playing Yaman or Puriya. The 
hymn “ck sadbe to sab sadhe....° ls very mich tre for Vilayat Khar Sanah's 
playin, also, All India Radia has once organized 4 programmes on 4 
conse. utve Saturdays for stad. He played Raag Pitu im cach ol these a 
days -- but afl of them were different in Navour from cach other, HW can well 
becalled a vertical approach of playing a rapa. 


Pt. Ravi Shankar's playing 1s creative work and is based on Dhrupad styie — 
dnd Vilayat Khan's style is substantiaihy hased on Khayal. Phough pore af 
them arc well versed im all the ‘anys’. If one listens to a particular Raga 
played by both the artsis — the point will be clear. From the very begining 
the alap is played in dhrupad ang and Inng meends are used to sustitin notes. 
Also the uses of Kharay- Panchami strings are part of ihe traditional |3hrupac 
style. 


Ustad Vitayat Khan on the other hand used to establish the Khayal ang from 
the very first note. Alap was also played in Gayaki ang - which he 
considered as the basis of the playing style of his pharana. To cope up with 
the decils of tiayaki ang — Vilayat Khan has re-shaped the string 
aTangement of his sitar and made it “Gandhar-Pancham’. This expresses the 
‘samba? ofa particular raga which creates the marod. 


The next Faint comes on the content Joaher] and the expression [style of 
playing). Content is the decling and thinking of an artist and expression is the 
style in which the content is expressed or produced before the audience. In 
this point not onty as two Gharanas differ — but two arisis of the same 
gharana alse differ from each other, This is the quality which gives am artist 
his individual identity. 


imdadkhani Gharana keeps stress on Riyaz. It is said Imdad Khan used ta 
light one candle and continued his riyaz till it was totally burnt. Vilavat 
Khan's nyar timing was 12-14 hours, to make the technical balance of sitar 
strong. According to Vilavat Khan, one snould have the controle of 
expression on the breath - then only he is a good artist. Until then the 
content does not get its shape or farmation. So these content and expression 
are both inter-dependant, 


In this point Pt. Ravi Shankar has enriched his style of playing with content 
of vatiely and expressing them im a new and finer foom. Along with his 
dhrupsd base he has also added Kamatik and Westem music¢ in his content 
part and imter-mingled them so aesthetically that his performances are 
always designed with some new effect. 


Not oniy in their way of playing but also in the context of Globalisation, had 
these two macstros kepe their footage as plonecr. A number of prominent 
musicians from India created a mafor impact and recognition in the west, 
amongst were the sitar players - It. Ravi Shankar and Listad Vilayat Khan. 
Pi. Ravi Shankar created an immense body of work for an unprecedented 
international audience for his raga-hased repertoire via landmark concerts 
and collaborations with the likes of viclininst Yehudi Menuhin, Mowst Jean 
Pierre Ramphal. minimalist composer Phillip Glass. saxophonist Rud Shank, 
and conductars Zubin Mehta and Andre Previn. Ustd. Vilayat Khan on the 
other hand traveled across the world with his treasure of “Raapdary” i 
‘Gayaki ang’ played in sitar. 


In the late fitttes and early simttes, Yehudi Blenuhin, the werld [yenows 
yioling virtuose Introduced Ustad Alt Akbar Khan and Pt. Rave Shankar to 
Weslem audiences. This was the beginning of a new era for Hindusthani 
Classical Music. George Harrison's association with Pi. Ravi Shankar, and 
his efforts to incorporate the sounds of sitar in some of his music, generated 
much interest with younger Americans. Perfomences by Pt. Ravi Shankar un 
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the Monterey Pop Festival [1967}, Woodstock Pestival[196°], Concen for 
Bangladeshf 1971 )1.N.°s Human Rights Duy Concer. cle. brougnl wider 
attention to the Hindustani f‘lassical Music, Thus the Westem World 
aradially became captivated by the sounds of the sitar. Giradually it spread 
in oltier parts of the world by other sitarists also like Lstd. Vilayat Khan, Pt. 
Nikit'!) Banerjee, Pt. Debu Chowthury, Ustd. Abdu) Malim Jatfar Khaa ete, 
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Chapter 6 


SOME NEWLY CREATED MISHRA RAGA 


SOME NEW CREATIONS : 
Raga Jogkauns : (A landmark of modern mishra raga) :- 


~ 


This is an excellent creation of late Pt. Jagannath Buva Purohit “Gunidas”. It is acombination 
of Raga Jog, Chandrakauns (both old and newly created by Prof. Devdhar). 


Chalan : 
aha- aha, RaaTay 


HATTA, TAY WIAA, 
Mm TaTa aaa, TTA Ta TAH a 
Tawt@arata crates, 


THAAAT TAT, Wa 

Here, 

(1) Phrase €@ 174% is used for raga Jog 

(2) Phrase @ 7 4 *Aal is also used for raga Jog 

(3) Phrase at f¥ A @ is used for raga Chandrakaus 

(4) Phrase ¥ 14 7“ A is also used for raga Chandrakaus 
(5) Phrase 7 9 {At At is also used for raga Chandrakaus 


(6) Phrase 4 4 Aa 4 is used for od Chandrakaus 


While discussing this raga with Prof. N.V.Patwardhan on 18/12/88 he told us that he had a 
wide discussion with Buva and Buva has told him that while creating the raga Jogkaus the old 
Chandrakaus having komal Nishad was in his mind. So he had used phrase ¥ 4 4L¥ 

4... which now an identical phrase of raga Jogkaus( TUALAAIAAA ) 


Also discussing this raga with Pt. Arvind Parikh a sitar mastreo and disciple of Sh. Ustad 


VilayatKhan; he also told that he believes only one newly created mishra raga which may be 
called as a land mark of mishra raga is only raga Jogkaus created by Pt. Jagannath Buva 
Purohit. 
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(1) Gunjikaus : or 
It is a creation of Sh. Arvind Parikh sitar mastreo and disciple of Ustad VilayzitKhan.as-4 Z 
= HH EE g 7 
a ‘ 
THTta Ratra aaah aha Mat TATT AM. - : 
6 cs a ~~ Se iV? - 
Te Oe A “ 


Taya wahahaawata 

TART aA 

TAM AAT LAITA Ta 

ERT ATT Tt ae 

Malkaus and Mepunji combination, Malkaus is mixed with Malgunji. 
A YA - phrase is used for malkaus. 

YWAA A - phrase is used for siateunil 


Also at PLR ata t 14 42 a - phrase is used for malguniji 


aL Rat HAA - malkaus 
Ta4 1 @ - malgunji 


According to Pt. Arvind Parikh (personal interview with him, 5-1-97) any raga or mishra raga 
has to contain following points : 


(1) It requires minimum 5 swaras. 


(2) Combination : Proper combination of two or more than two ragas at proper place i.e. . 
purvang and uttarang 


- Proper swar sangtees 
- Identical phrase 
- Chalan 
(3) Emphasis : i.e. Vadi samvadi with two swars are prominent i.e. swar sangatee 


(4) Emotional value : Any newly created mishra raga must have emotional value. 


(5) Universal acceptance : It must have universal acceptance. 
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se 


\ 
Og ee 
renee Te 


OO a nol 


oO 
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6 

2 
Any, 
~~ 


— 


Mn, 


(2) Bhupavali : 


It is a creation of Pt. Dinker Kaikini. It has raga Bhupali in Purvang and Uttarang is Alahaiya 
Bilaval respectively. 


The chalan : 
Here, 


aA IIT WA, 

ainm7a aay quant atag 

MT watt wita, ahayq 

THUY TIah ARIA 
TaATtaT-a Marra ta-Tah ah eATT TTTt AI AsT 
atatagwargtatwa 

Here, 


MEAT MIATA TITY TIA Gorwtay 

phrases are used for Bhopali and . 
maghahay anatay-ahaga ahahaha 
phrases are used for Alhaiya Bilaval. 

Vadi swar : Shudhdha Gandhar 

Samvadi swar : Shudhdha Dhaivat. 

Time to perform : First prahar of the night 

(Ref :- Raga Rang, written by Pt. Kaikini, page - 99) 

(3) Sagara : . 


It is a creation of Pt. C.R.Vyas "Gunijan". It is a combination of Bibhas Kalavati and 
AhirBhairav. Vadi swar Komal Rishabh and Samvadi shudhda Dhaivat. 


Chalan 
4 
al wa Y 194g aia 
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} 
altar aiamay ata 


a hey niahar ata 

Here phrase €@ (4 4 - Vibhas 

17 4 Fa 4 - Kalavati 

y my at - Ahir Bhairav 

@t fi @ 4 - Both kalavati and Ahir Bhairav 

Madhyam (both) is totally omitted. 

(4) Desi Bhairavi : 

It is a self creation, having a combination of Desi and Bhairavi. 

Chalaan : 

wR MY TEAM tar Hy Cats ata 

aT ALaA TITAsa Arai ata 
TATTAStT At Mata Tatar Tat ata 
THE ha, AAA ahaty wea 

THUTTT AIA ALA CITA AIT TTA ata 
(Using Shudhdha Dhaivat) re snot 
Tivra madhyam shudhdha gandhar and Nishad are omitted. 
Here, . ' 
Phrase @ f{ 44 indicates raga Desi 

Phrase -¥ {FY A % A indicates Bhairavi 

Phrase @ t 1% @M CAI indicates Bhairavi 

Phrase €@ Raa 44 fs a indicates oes Desi 


Phrase tH 4% 4% AM? indicates raga desi 
FL % A indicates rag Bhairavi 
or’ oe : , 
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Phrase 7_4 & F @t indicates raga Bhairavi 


fat AF 44 Bhairavi 
TeTAat ha Desi 


-~ 
Phrase THVT AY ay _ Desi having 
{yy Gta ait FLA Shudhdha Dhaivat 


a a f att 7 at ¢ at - Bhairavi (-Shudhdha Dhaivat) 
wafyaf_yaqa = - Bhairavi Both Dhaivat 

€ 
TtTaAtfLA La — - indicates Pakad of Dsi Bhairavi 


Here on further analysis : 


- Raga Desi has Gandhar Nishad and Dhaivat Komal Rishabh and madhyam swaras are 
shudhdha 


- Raga Bhairavi has all twelve swaras but we have used only both Rishabha and Dhaivat 
along with swaras of raga Desi 


- Both in Bhairavi and Desi we may use both Dhaivat whole Bhairavi has two Rishabh 
i.e. komal and shudhdha (see the raga chalan) 


- Thaat (Not at all necessary but for study purpose) - Bhairavi 
- Time to perform, morning 7 to 10 A.M. 


- Can be performed for Vilambit and Dhrut khayal, Dhrupad Dhamar and Masitkhani 
Rajakhani Gat (Not for thumari) 


- Jati Sampurna Sampurna, vadi : madhyam, Samvadi : Shada, Omitted swar : Shudhdha 
Gandhar, Shudhdha Nishad and Tivraa Madhyam, Rasa : Shrungar Viraha. 


(4) Khemdhwani : (Creted by Pt. Dinker Kaikini) 


It is a nice combination of offscoure raga Khem of Agra Gharana and well known raga 
Hansdhwani of Karnataka Sangeet. According to Pt. Dinker Kaikini 


“aaaren at A oe Shi wit at Panda ge afta aS ar A AN TiS ate a eT 
qa hras wa wad a aay at PP ge” 


(RagaRang, Page 92, written by Pt.Kaikini) 


Both the ragas Khem and Hansadhwani have limitations for their elaboration. So the created 
had thought to combine them to create a mishra rag Khemdhwani. 
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Chalan : 


akaharyay, Aaa 
a Aayagray,aart w1ita 


Raga Khem : 


eat TTA TA zy 
Ta M TAT Wea) TT 
Raga Hansadhwani : 


TITGTAW AVTta 
ATA Gat Tata 


at tha, AAT, ATA @, TR aR a 


Maar, wtathr ka 
AMAITTITII, TIAA, AaAR- 
AUIZA AIA, THAT, ATR ®@a,aAaWItA 


TATVH, Ai MIAsAsgatiwA Ata, AIR aTy ATR | 
gmataiiat MiAW tA ary aI aay TaTTy wtIata 


Both madhyam are omitted in this raga. The time to perform for this raga is First prahar at 
night. ~ 


Vadiswar shudhdha Rishabha and Samvadiswar is Pancham. 
(5) Chhaya Jayant (or Jayant Nat) : 
It is a self creation. It has a combination of Chhayanat and jayjayvanti. 


Both Chhayanat and jayjayvanti have common swars (off course Jayjayvanti does not have 
Tivra madhyam). 


Both raga have ¥. © swara sangatee. Both have swar vistar in Mandra madhyam saptak. 


Chalan : 7 
ae tasatae CLAS 
Vata wy tirsaTI aT! 


qt we aT Tt a Rat waar a! 
St wea a 


Gate de RTRARARUVa 
WIAA IAT TAT TewATIITATAt TA 
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Here, 
Phrase 
at 4 FLX shows Jayjayvanti 
% 7s Ht at shows Chhayanat 
4 % shows Jayjayvanti 
NS 
¥ @ t A shows Chhayanat 
\ 
LAA ALA F shows both Jayjayvanti 
foe 
a2 te WE AT AY AT Chhayanat 
3 1% a shows Jayjayvanti 
Time to perform : First Prahar of the night 
Vadi : Pancham, Samvadi Rishabha 


Jati : Shadav, Sampurna 
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SOME CREATION BY LATE PT. S.N. RATANJANKAR : 
(1) Savanikedar : 


It is a Kedar combination with Malhar having a flavour of Miyamalhar. It is a seasonal raga 
also known as SavaniMalhar. This raga can be performed at any time in rainy season as itis a 
rainy season raga. 

Aroha: @ 2a FATIAAA 

Avaroha: MATA, TAWA, Tail 


Swarvistar : 


GQ) WIR ta, MAVAAWAATA, Ta Tata 
ahaha, WeATt a, Tha, al 


2) @ Watt, AAA a ATR 4 
TAT, THATS, TTR ae at, A) aaa 


3) MITA TRIAS, TIS, 3 AAA TIAA TARA, 
HMAIAIAAL A TA Dari aAGa awa Tay AAA a 


Phrase : 
(1) @ rq fA a - shows MiyaMalhar 
(2) HUH, t A - shows Savani 
(3) Waar ay Y- shows Kedar 
(4) fa 49 4 f& 4 4- shows also Kedaar 
(5) TI At a & A - Kedar 
(6) @AAshows Kedar 
— 
(7) ra aa shows Malhar 


z 


(8) WAATTITTT TT AY MT AAA A - identical phrase of Savani Kedar 


[ Ref : Abhinav Geet Manjari, Part III, Page 175, written by Pt. (late) Sh. S.N. Ratanjanker] 
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(2) Raga Gauri Shanker : 


a 


It is a combination of raga Gauri and Shanker Madhyam is omitted. Time for to perform this 
raga is evening time. Vadi : Pancham , Samvadi : Shedaja. 

Chalan : 

Ty Lah, TT, TT AAR), AAA 14 TI ta Ta, T7I 

(3) 4, 12 @, aBerayrwwk@DawsiwaiA*Qayiata 


Q) RATT a AAA TI TT, GZ TTT TAA TTT 


(_) MALTA araWIAG*DaA AIA a ADAG 
A), 7,ATtatar, awag741 


(vt) TMTTAUA ATATAIALAR MARGARITA, 7 
Yar arity 


Here phrase 

() ata Rr shows Gauri 

(2) 4 ft 4 shows Shankara 

3) a . g fF 4 7 4 shows Shankara 

(4) 44? a a shows Gauri 

(5) 44449 a shows Shankara 

(6) a 4474 FI @ At shows also Shankara 


Here late Annasaheeb has creatively used phrase 7 % at f from raga Gauri and combined 
with Shankara. (Ref : Abhinav Geetmanjari, Part III, page 178) 


(3) Raga Pilu Ki Maanz : 


It is a combination of raga Pilu and Tilak Kamod. It has all shudhdha swaras but only 
Gandhar is komal. 


In Karnatak music there is a scale @t % 74 4 Y fF at! known as Gaurimanohari from there 
it derives this combination. 


MIRA AIAIG AQAA at tart arm) 


wo, 9a @) AR aw, U7 97 (a) 
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Gh aTh, TaAtIAIAaTA Aah, 

TR arty ata, (ay fy, a, at a(@), ta 1, 
@), WTITT A Wa, Rahat eae 

Here phrase 

(1) attra <a indicates raga Pilu 

(2) €@ 4 47 A indicates raga Tilakkamod 

(3) Wf Az Windicates raga Pilu 

(4) #4 ff indicates for raga Pilu 


Here we should note that Agra Gharana has a bandish ie., FAT We WA...in Tilakkamod 
which has 4 .Late Sh. Annasaheb had a training from agra Gharana so he had used for 
Tilakkamod .Also raga Pilu has also Komal Gandhar. So for this combination he has used 7. 


(4) Raga Suranjini : 
It is derived from Karnatak Sangeet Mela 19, i.e., Suryakant Mela. It has a combination of 
Raga Bhairav and Raga Mand. It should be performed in morning (7 to 10 A.M.). It has Vadi 


swar Madhyam and Samvadi swar is Shadoj. 


Chalan : 


ACIAY Tia t74 
TAT TIA TMAUTT A 


-  MTAT TATA, TTA ATTY, 
THTTAt TAT Ty, Cal 


- BTU a, aim Tas, Raw, ay Hawa, 
aU hs Aras, Taya aTaNtal 


raha, (ia, ALIA tala awa rah a, 
RaIA TTL Tag ITATAT a! 


Here phrase 
(1) €@ {314 Y shows raga Bhairav 


(2) 4 cS @ 7 FW shows raga Bhairav 
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(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


(9) 


44 & YW shows raga Mand 

4¥ 4 ff 4&4 A shows raga mand 

THAR 7 Lal shows Bhairav 

at f a, fi 44 @ 4, shows raga Mand 

7 7 4- may be used in both ragas Bhairav and Mand 


at 4 4 tat shows raga Bhaairav 


aqRatAawaaq shows raga Mand 
THT 


(10) YTAAWA shows Bhairav 
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SOME CREATIONS OF LATE MAHARAJA - Saheb Sh. Jayavantsinhji Ranmalsinhji 
Thakore (‘Sanand Thakore Saheb") 


(1) Jayavanti Todi : [Ref: Sangit Saurabha , by Thakore Saheb, Page no. 1] 


It is a creation of Thakore Saheb. Basically it is a combination of AhirBhairav and Todi. 
Sh- ThakoreSaheb has written in this chapter 


area WTB ST Fad EU UT S aM "sel ast" ahr aey, fq a wa al ws WI Wea 
ward & He VAS FA WH SR - Patra a Aa el 8, aa: Pe at wa Boga TT aT A 
CHER B a ae “waa ae" var wat 2 | 


In this raga Rishabh, Gandhar, Nishad are used as a flat notes where as madhyam and 
dhaivat are used as sharp notes. 


Aroha: MLATTA A | 

Avaroha: M@ ATTA TL A | 

Pakad: MWLAIATY TAITALA | 

Time : Early morning | 

Aroha : Gandhar virgit (a fen a 

Purvang ‘Jodi, Uttarang: AahirBhairav, Jati : Shadav Sampurna 
Chalan and raga vistar : 

(9) TUR ay Aart etal 

GQ) TTL AUT Ha 

(2) TL, TATA Pata 

(3) LAT AAATTALA VARA 

(ATTA ITAA I MATa 
Qhaiaigha athe ahay,amaial 
Here phrase 

(1) 3 VLA shows raga Todi 


(2) ¥ far @_ shows raga AhirBhairav 
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(3) 444 Fat shows raga AhirBhairav 
\ 

(4) tha also shows raga AhirBhairav 

(5) Ae Re shows raga AhirBhairav 


In this combination only? (Lal phrase is used for Todi raga or Todi Anga. Other phrases are 
used for raga AhirBhairav. 


(2) Raga Bagkauns : 
This is a combination of Raga Bageshri and Malkauns. 


Both the raga Bageshri and Malkauns have common vadi - smvadi swars i.e. madhyam 
(shudhdha) and shadaj hence raga Bagkauns has also shudhdha madhyam and shadaja are 
vadi and samvadi respectivey. The time to perform for this raga is late night. Other swaras 
used are Rishabh Pancham and Komal Dhaivat, Shudhdha Dhaivat and Komal Nishad, Komal 
Gandhar. 
Aroha: @ 7, 4, & ff a | 
Avaroha: @, Fa, ATA aaa, t Pal 
Pakad: © P_94, TAR LATA | 
Chalan : 
9) a, Fa 7 ah am, ATTA 
Qagarkhs wwahaaaghal 

> S02 2 7% Se we SD 


. Loi t | 
(3) @, 13, 49, Raa, aR Aa 


(~aRaaatg Ra, q La, ay, Rafa 

(4) 208 Poa, aaa, Aa haar eaaa Aa 

(s) aa Pat, Ta, VG Tata aT Pa Raat haa Ta 
Following phrases are used for Bageshri and malkauns : 

(1) am, Fla, a @ fF at- Bageshri (2) @ 777 A - Malkauns 

(3) @, Fat 19 - Bageshri (4) & fF aA - Malkauns 


(5) 4 4 at Bageshri (6) {F&H 4 F Bageshri 
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(7) 4 7a Malkauns (8) 4 4 Fat Bageshri 
(9) Vat Malkauns (10) ify Bageshri 


(11) a4 7 at Bageshri (12) a fat f_& A Bageshri (13) q ha, 1a 


( Matkauns, 


(Ref : Sangit Saurabh, Page 14,By Sanand Thakor Saheb) 
(3) Raga Jayavant Sarang : 
[Ref : Sangit Saurabh, Page 8, By late Sanand Thakor Saheb] 


It is a good combination of raga Jayjayvanti and Brindavani Sarang. From the name of crea- 
tor late Sh. Thakor Saheb it is named as jayvant Sarang. 


Vadi : Rishabh (shudhdha) Samvadi : Pancham 

Time ; 10 A.M. to 1 PM. Omitted : Dhaivat 

‘ Other swaras : Shudhdha Rishabha, Shudhdha madhyam, Both Gandhar and Both Nishad 
Jati : Shadav Shadav 

{Here in raga Jayvant Sarang Fa Swar Sangatee is used for Sarang not for Kanada anga] 
Aroha: a % AT FLY, Fat | 

Avaroha: @, PLT, AAAI A | 

Pakad: AY ATA TTY Rar a 


Chalan : 


QathyaAas,aayatharatai 
ata Ika AAR TTT, WaT 


(QR ATAAYL RATATAT Tay tary VAs, Ta! 


@) TIA AA RIAL TAR At At Rahat a 
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Here both Gandhar and Nishad are used because jayjayvanti has both Gandhar and Nishad 
and Brindavani Sarang has both Nishad. 


On further analysis 


(1) @t FLY indicates raga Sarang 

(2) 24, FUT Tz AI indicates raga Jayjayvanti 

(3) 244 fL9 4 FLA 4 indicates raga Sarang (see the discussion) 
(4) fF a2 4 4 V indicates Des (see the discussion) 

(5) 44 f& at f& at indicates raga Sarang (see the discussion) 


We have analysed the different phrases of raga Jayavant Sarang. Jayjayvanti has two different 
Angas (1) Des (2) bageshri (but to me it is Rageshri) 


Late Sh. Thakore Saheb has used Des Anga for raga J ayjayvanti so he has used phrase like 1 
@tAAy and TATAAL 


Phrase 4 4 fF €t also used in Des. In raga Jayjayvanti having Des Anga, the uttarang or 
Antara has phrase like 4 4 fF @t. 


“ay FY at FF at may be used for Sarang (Sarang means Brindavani Sarang) 


In other words late Sh. Thakore Saheb has created this raga omitted Dhaivat for raga 
Jayjayvanti. He has created this raga giving a tonal structure of Sarang and Jayjayvanti of 
Des anga. : ' 


In the concluding part of this chapter it can be said that 


(1) Tocreate mishra raga or Raga combination process is an intellectual phenomena. One 
must have proper and deep study about ragas which are used for combination. 


(2) A schoar like late Annasaheb, Pt. Dinker Kaikini, Pt. C.R.Vyas have created ragas 
combining Hindustani and Karnataki ragas. We must give credit for these creations to 
late Ustad Baba Allaudin Khan, Ustad AliAkabarkhan, Pt Ravishankar, Sh. Arvind 

* Parikh, Ustad Amjad Alikhan (all instrumentalists) who gave us raga like Hembihag, 
Hem Hindol, GauriManjari, Parmeshwari, Tilakshyam, Gaurikauns, haripriyaKanada 
etc. 

a 

(3) As we have discussed in previous chapters that to create a mishra raga is an intellec- 
tual plleasure. A creator creates mishra raga for an intellectual pleasure. It is not for 
mass but as time passes it becomes popular rag. i.e., raga Purya kalyan, Shyam 
Kalyan, NatBhairav etc. 


It is a duty of a teacher or guru to encourage such creation and propagate among 
students and intellectual listeners but side by side it is also to maintain status of 
original ragas which should not be forgotten to perform. 


Sth 
chapter 


Brief description of Musical 


Instruments of Northern 
India 


(a) Tat Vadya 
(b) Sushira Vadya 
© Avanadha Vadya 


(A) Ghana Vadya 


ie fave afready discuss av hurd Chapice tat mistruments have been 
divided tate four classes viz. fata Sushira Avanadha and Ghana ~The first 
fwo arc said toe prouduce — songs throweh srutts, the third to impart 
Pieasaniness and the fourth is satd to make songs worth while. fata 
instruments are made of strings and sushira has hoes wii Those which are 
covered with feather is called avanadda. fhat which ts plaved by striking ts 
called Cana 


(a) Tat ladyu 


Sitar 


TY 


- Khushru!/IGih century), was responsible 
for the invention of this instrument which has become extremely popular 
today m india and in fact, all over the world. ft is said that the Indian 
Instrument called ‘Been’ was the source of inspiration. .* ——~ Khushru Was 
not only one of the great musicians, but was also one of the great poets aoa 
fustorians of hus age. As for mstrumental muste, he is credited to huve 
invented the follawing instruments; the Shehanat and the fabla. fe had 
also effected considerable improvement in the ‘Sarangi’ which was then 
Known as 'Sazrany. | 


Saar mits ormsinal form was called 'she-Tar! ‘sel’ in perstan means ‘three’ 
Siar bad then three strings and hence was names ‘sch-far” We may note 
fhe manner in which these three strines were Qined.— fhe first string of iron 
was tuned in Sa’ onic). the next string was tuned it 'Panchant! th note) 
and the last ome was tuned inthe ‘Sa’ f fonts an octave hivher than the 
first string 


He find evidence in hooks writen by old masters that origmally, owing to 
perhaps the persian influence, the sitar was made entirely of wood unlike the 
Been’ and other indtan stringed instruments, where gourds ef pumpkin 
were used. It had 8 frets and as mentioned above, three strings. : 


imratsen and Nihalsen these two musicians, often referred to as brothers, 
descandants of the great Tansen. contributed greatly to the further growth of 
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the svar. fo the three strings used originally, two more were added by 
them, making a total of S strings. These were fined in the order Matdth 
netey-atlboma)- Pa fath notes (Nharay) Sa fbonty Sa (fontcd fone octave 
digher). this was to remain the boos of the taung of tie strings anc even to 
dus day, we find the same pattern of tuning beine followed. lhe Sttur now 
had 13 frets. A pumpkin gourd was already substituted for the wooden box. 
lhese two brothers added a second gourd to the sitar which was fixed 
immediately above the first one. the second gourd wus very small in size 
and was added with a view to enhance the volume and the resonance and 
wiprove the tonal quality of the mstrument. 2 [tis from thix pertod that the 
use of sitar as a solo instrument dates. : Previous to this, ii was mainly used 
as an accompanying instrument 


Razakhan and Masit Khan these two respected musicians, made a great 
contribution in making the sitar popular and devoiwwped if further as a solo 
instrument. Their, Razakhani and Masit Khani ‘pats’ are weil known and-we 
shall return to this aspect a litter later. As such their contribution to sitar 
was of merely technical, but as composers they lent to the instrument an 
unforgettable dignity. They removed the second gourd and introduced 
further freis. Now the sitar had "Achal that" with 23 frets. 7 strings were 
used which were tuned up in the order Ma (uth) -Sa(Tonic) - sa (Tonic)- 
Patsth )-Pa (Sth) (Kharaj)- Sa (lonic )- Sa (fonic) fone octave higher.) 


listad Inidad Khan a great instrumentalist reaffirmed the value and tie 
significance of the meend or glided notes in the rendering of a raza. In the 
davs of Razakhan Masitkhan the use of the Achal - That of 23 frets. had 
reduced the scape and use of the meend ar clided notes, By reducitie the 
number of frets to 19, Imdad Khan took the first step in restoromey the 
hafance. He demonstrated the four note meend on the siar. Hawever, tic 
most unportant contribution of lmdad Khan was the addition of sympathetic 
srrmigs Or tarab. — fhis increased substantially the resonance of the 
westrument and helped to maintain the note over a longer period of tinie. 
ine sitar obtained a-new richness. The sympathetic strings numbered |i 
and were tuned to the notes used in @ particular 'raag’ ; 


Imdad Khan's s son Inayatkhan carried forward the inventive tradition of the 
family by firstly rounding out the main gourd and adding another gourd 
once again bur this time at the upper end of the instrument. He was, 
therefore, responsible for evolvine the shape of the present day instrument. 
fhe final touch was given by him in improving the Jawart' or the level of the 
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Aridge on which die straies restand which ts praicipally responsible for the 
tonal beauty of te tastrument. He also developed the use of the tarab or the 
SVE PEACH SETTINGS, 


Hits san Clstad Vilayat Khan again reduced the seven sirings to five and after 
reconsideration added a new string, making in all six. fhe instrument as 
envisaged by him does not contain any string to be tuned in the Kharaj 
flower octave). He reduced one jod-string (SA) and pancham -string tuned 
in Kara. Instead of the latter, he introduced a new steel string which Is to 
he tune in keeping with the Vadi (Principal) and samvadifsemi principal) 
nates of the raga to be plaved Pt. Ravi Shanker has, on the ether hand, 
replaced one Jod string with a Sa of the extreme kharay. thereby he has 
sought to impart a greater depth of feeling and ut the same time increased 
the range of the sitar weil nigh to five octaves in the Alap stax. 
pan 

It was.) Khushro who has been credited with the invention of the main 
bols of Star Do-Ra- originally, fi was Do-Ru. "Do! signified an invocation 
an invitation to come and ‘Ru’ sienified fulfilment a fulfilment of the desires. 
lf was meant to be an invocation to the Almighty to bless the musician. In 
_«  Khushro’s days, this instrument did not attract much of attention as if 
was then unknown and iunaperfect. It, therefore, entered the field of music, 
one might say,through the back door. 


it begin its career as an accompanyiny instrument. It was used as a 
pausefilter’ to maintain for a little while the 'Nyas'’ note on which the 
vocalist had chosen to halt. The natural halts in a song were thus covered 
by the accompanying Siartst by playing the Bols -Da-Ra- bv te right hand 
ne the left hand fingers placed on the Nyvaus note where the vocalist had 
paused lhus the sitar did not follow the vocalist as closely and conipletely 
as the ‘Narangt’ (demonstration; ft did not take the musicians follawiny 
Amur Khushro long to discover the limitations of sttar as an accompanying 
instrament and its potentialities as a solo lnstrument. 

fn the pertod of Imratsen -Nihalsen, gats made their first appearance. The 
vats were as yet not properly set and vaguely foliowed the pattern mitiated 
by the Pakhwaj or labia played with the sitar. The right hand was far miore 
rigorously used than the left. The movement of the left hand was rathr 
restricted. The right hand therefore, was used to formulate the Bol- patterns 
while the left played a secondary role. 
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Masithhan and Rucakhan we caer ihe pertain which the format af ihe sata 
were on dadlizcd and the Bols were standard anscd Masi Ahan uedt set in the 
frtalamdéotihe Tiambu Lava. The sequence of the bats tisecd are 
Deer-Da-Deer -Da-Ra_ -Da-Da- Ra 

Deer-Da-Deer-Da-Ra_ -Da-Da-Ra 


this vat had a positive form and was) complete in as far as the ‘Asthar’ and 
fe ‘Antra’ were fully rendered. The gat was followed hy todas inthe 
viamnbu tava (iow tempat. the fodas were composed an the basis of the 
Parans pPlaved on the Pukhauwap and or the fabla Masi Khan emphiisised 
fhe mmportance of bols played with the right hicid tough at the same time, 
he brought the left into shehtly greater promurcnce. The left hard was now 
made to perform a few short 'Murkis' of the khayal Ang and an occastonal 
‘Meend' of two notes. ; 
Razakhani gat is also set in frital but in the Drut Laya.' The bols used 
Da - Diri- Diri-Dirt- Da, Ra - Da- Ra - Da-- Da 


Asa result of this style both the right and left hands started moving faster. 
In addition ihe left hand began to turn in an occasional Mathi Gamak. 
These razakhant gats were usually played after the Masttkhant vats and 
these two fornied parts of a complete recital. These gats with their wide 
sweep and catchy tempo made the sitar a very popular solo mstriment. 


SUR BAHAR 


fhe Sur baktur ist effect a bass star ands played ti a suniar mauler, 
fhe resonataig Chamber agai consists of. a courd but in this case the ewourd 
instead of being sliced downwards, as in the sitar. ts cut across the top so 
that the back is flat The neck iw wider and loneer than that of ihe sitar but 
us frets are fixed. fhus, hecuuse the instrument is larger and fas longer 
strines the sound can be held much loneecr and this quality is further 
enhanced by pulling the strings across the frets, ata right angie to the neck 
and so raising the pitch. in addition to its six metal strings of which four 
carry the melody and two the drone,and thirteen sympathetic. strings 
undermeath, the surbahar has two extra bass strings which give an extra 
lawer octave. Because the surbahar produces a deep, dignified sound, it 
lends uself to the alap, jorh and jhala of a raga. Surbahar means 'melody of 
sprog” and the instrument was developed by SahibdadKhan the great 


vrandfather of Vidayat and fmrat Khan. Surbatiar is plaved in the techatguc 
of veena with the help of plectrums or ‘mizrabs” tccordiig to Afushtag Af 
Khan, the surbahar ts played with three nuzrabs tie use of which started 
from the ume of Ustad Waru,s Ali Khan. He says that the positioning of the 
right hand fingers for the veena should be such that the three principal ‘bois’ 
-'Da', 'Ga', ‘Ra, can be produced with the help of two mizrabs but in the 
surbahar the fingering is different and so three mizrabs are necessary for 
the production of the same bols. According to hun, this actually is the 


proper wav of playing the surbahar, Traditionally the sitting posture was of 


‘hapyratan’, (ie) the lees were folded backward with the artists sittings ia 
squatting position. The right hand was used for plaving ‘hols’ which was 
done by plucking the strings with the plectrums. {he first two fingers of the 
left hand were used to play the notes by pressing the string agains! the frets. 
A significant thing to note here that while playing the ‘hols’ in surbahar, the 
Jingers of the right hand should always fold inside, ux is the movement while 
playing Da’. Traditionallly speaking, there was neo use of ‘Ra " fte) 
where the fingers of the right hand move outwards. The strings of the 
‘chikari’ were played with the help cf the extended broad nail of the small 
last finger instead of the mizrab. 


SAROD 


The sarod was developed from the 'Rabah' of Afenunistan, Ustad Allauddin 
Khan improved the sarod and it was his masterly handing of the instrument 
that led to an increase in its popularity. Smaller than a sitar. tt has two 
resonating Chambers. The larver of these is made of teak and covered wih 
goat skin and the smaller ai the other end ot the unfiretted, tapering 
fingerboard is, like the fingerboard itself, made ot metal. Of its Pwenty five 
metal strings, fifteen are sympathetic and lie underneath the ten playing 
straws. These are plucked with a coconut shell and four of them carry the 
melody, two or three accentuate the rhythm and the rest are tuned to the 
dominant note of the chosen raga. These side strings also act as the drone. 


The sarod is played by plucking with the ‘Jawa' which ts held in the right 
hand, and the nails of the three middle fingers of the left hand are used for 
pressing the strings to produce the notes. By sliding the fingers of the left 
hand on th. strings over the fingerboard, a vibrato is developed which is a 
basic element of the technique of sarod playing. [he absence of frets allows 


the frequent use of glides, and delicate adornments, hecause the fingers of 
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the deft hand slide along the strines of the polished stec! fingerboard, witch 
hose characteristic of sarod playing 


No far the playing technique of the left hand ws concerned, sarod plavers of 
some gharans used finger ups on strings and some others also plaved with 
therr nails. The bols are played with the right hand and the notes with the 
left, The ‘Da’ bol is played by using the right hand to strike the string with 
Java’. The movement of the hand ts from mside to the outside. When the 
provement of the hand is fram outside to mside the hol plaved ts called ‘Ra. 
Ali the bots which are played are as aoresudié. oof pernitation and 
combination of these me ‘hols.’ 


SARANGI 


The Saraner is a fretless stringed instrument played with a bow. The whole 
body -helly and fingerboard - ix carved out of a single block of wood and the 
hollow covered with parchment. The resonator ts waisted on the upper side 
and the fingerboard is very broad. [If acconimodates three or four main 
strings, often of gut, and up to forty sympathetic strings. Because of its 
construction the sarangi 1s capable of great subilety and of producing a 
wide range of sound of all north Indian instruments it) most) nearly 
reproduces the human voice and so is the ideal accompaniment to a vocal 
recital. Ht was originally used largely for this purpose, but is naw accepted 
as a sofo instrument. 


fi the Acvoining owas an mistirament plaved Pv wandering minstrels 

During the rule of the Muslims uo was untroduced us an accompanunent of 
smug and dancing. Later, as new forms of vocal music. like the fascimatng 
khaval or the capuvating thumrt were evolved. the sarangi atuined 
prominence as the most suitable sastrument for accompaniment becasse of 
HS perfect tone resemblance to the human voice. ince then, ut Aas become 


aiotust ad must’ as an accompaniment to a vocal Concert. 


Sarangi is about two feet in length, and has feather parchment on tt. On the 
front surface are attached three main strings made of wuts. But underneath 
these are many as 35 to 40 sympathetic strings. When the main strings are 
heowed by a plaver, the sympathetic strings produce senorously rich vibrant 
tenes. fhe plaver uses the bow with his right hand while the finer ups of 


Lae 
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hus deft hand slide afoneside the vit struts to produce the desired notes 
Saice there are no frets to predetermined positions for the nates, Wie player 
hus te practice several years before be acquires ao cominand over tlic 
production of correct notes and a smooth style of bowing © A sarang plaver 
usually occuptes a place to the lefi of the vocalist so that Ae can tisten te 
him attentively and follow his putierns faithfully In the short interludes 
when the main performer pauses for rest or further planning, the sarangi 
player invents his own phrases. these go a lone way fo supplement, 
complement and hetsiten the effect. for the accompanist thereby inspires 
the main artist to fresh ideas of creative mgenuny. 


DILRUBA 


The neck of a dilfri:ba ts much like that of a sitar, with domed movable frets, 
but tis resonating chaniber looks move like that of a sarangi, being box ike, 
waisted on the upper side and covered with skin. Tt has only one bridye 
which rests on the tant skin top and carries the four main strings as weil as 
between nineteen and twenty-two sympathetic strings. it is played with a 
bow. 


ESRAJ 
This is a iyvpe of Sarangi with metal strings and ts used chiefly in Bensal 


SARINDA 


fhe sarinda hus an oval shaped resonating Chamber. {his is covervd wih 
wood or skin and HS wider top half ts open. fhe bridee is set on the lower 
half. fhe two strings usually of vat are played witli a bow. 


CHIKARA 


fhis instrument has a rectangular resonator covered with skin, The finger 
hoard which ts holllow, is fretless. The three strings are ether plucked or 
played with a bow. 


EKTARA 
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Phere occ vartous Bh pes of eklara, meaning ‘one sirmged.’ Some are plucked 
and athers are played with a bow. Aled to the ektara is the dotara which 
fran (Wo SEFEIES. 


RABAB 


In shape the rabab is rather bike the sarod which developed from it. Unitke 
the sarod, however, it does not have a second gourd at the tape end of is 
broad. fretless fingerboard which ts wooden. The gut strings are plucked 
with a horn plectrum and stopped by the finvers of the left hand ft is 
popular in Kashaur. 


SANTOOR 


Another instrument popular in Kashmir is the santoor which originated in 
Persia. it is a box like instrument in the shape of a trapezium and sits in 
front of the piayer with the broad base nearest him. It has over a hundred 
sirings which are pegged and stretched in paris, parallel to each other. 
Lach pair of strings passes over two bridges, one on each side of the 
instrument. Tlic strings are struck by two sticks, made of walnut and curved 
upward at the ends. 


SWARMANDAL 


A sither like instrument with which vocalists accompany themselves when 
singing. Although the swarmandal servers the purpose of a drone, smyers 
eccastonally play the basic melody line of the instrument. This instrument, 
isto be secon mosny atthe hands of Punjabi musicians. There are usually 
Iwenty one siruigs, some of brass and the rest of steel, and tuned to the 
intervals of any of the Indian scales as required by the raga played. 
Oceastonaily gut or silk sirings are found. fois played with two wire 
plectra, worn upon the finger tps of the performer. The capability of the 
instrument is much greater than mint be supposed at first srght. The 
performer holds in his left hand an tron ring somewhat like a quote, which 
he applies to the strings, so that it acts like a nut and thus enables him to 
produce all sorts of grace and embellishments. There is, of course, only one 
string to a note. The tone ts sweet, soft and reminds one rather of that of the 
clavichord, though it is fouder and possibly more vasal in quality. The 
svaramandala is rarely heard, both on account of us great difficulty and 
very Aigh cost, and, therefore, good execution upon if is rarely met with. 
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The noune pins are turned by means of an iron key, and the tenston of the 
NEPTESS 

isusually very deh The beautiful decoration and the deltcacy of the 
parting with which thts imstrument is so profusely adorned are evident, 


The Hindu say that an instrument of this description was first invented by 
the rishi or sage Kattyayana: hence it is called the Kattyayana Vina - and 
sometimes shatatanti (or hundred - strinved) vina in the sanskrit treatises. s 


SUSHIR VADYA 


HARMONIUM 


Harmonium is made of wood and the size is determined by the musical 
requirements such as tonal range, number of reed lines etc. Rectangular 
box like in shape. the harmonium has two bellows, outer and inner, made of 
cardbourd and glued to the hody. The outer bellow may have up to seven 
folds accor ing te the user's demand. The outer vertical bellow sucks the 
air into the cabinet and the inner, horizontal bellow presses it into the sound 
box. A reed hoard with a frame for each of the reeds is fixed on the sound 
box. The hase of the sound bex is formed by a board (kisti) which controls ‘ 
the air supply to the sound box. In it are located stoppers. 


The harmonium-reeds (sur) are individually fixed in wooden frames made of 
hrass, the surs are vencraliv obtained tn three kinds; kharaj (bass), nar 
(maic) and madi(femate) indicating the three timbers. fhe higher the prich, 
the lesser the width, lengtli and thickness of the reed. The three timbers are 
described as ‘lines’ und they are available in all the three octaves (mandra, 
madhya and tara) customardy employed by indian music-makers. The reeds 
can be scraped polished when the surs are tuned. The hoard on which the 
reeds are arraved is known as reed hoard. Palttana in Saurashtra (western 
India) is known for the good quality of reeds manufactured there. 


fhe reed boards are joined to another board called jali in such a way that 
the bellow air after passing through the reeds can move through separate 
channels created by the jali for each ree. 


fhe operation of the reeds is controlled by two types of kevs, namely straint 
(made of one single piece of wood) and the stick or the English key trade 
of aticast four wooden parts glued together) fhe keys (white for the major 
notes such as C.D, E etc and black for the sharp and flat vartetics) number 


twelve per octave and are fixed on a board from left to right nan ascending 
order 


The action of the bellow, initiated hy the left hand of the plaver sucks, 
compresses and pushes the air via sound box through the recds. the right 
hand fingers of the player presses the keys to allow the desired reeds to 
vibrate. Harmonium reeds vibrate freely the vibrating edzes do not touch 
the frames in which the reeds are fixed. 


The instrument, which probably begin tty Indian cureer as a pedal 
harmonium, soon evolved into the hand harmontum version. Since then i 


has evolved further types such as plain, scale change, folding and portabie 
&1C. 


lhe history of the instrument is not clear, [t is maintained that Portugese 
soldiers brought it to India in the seventeenth Century. Maharashtra, one of 
the early centres of the western influence had accepted the pedai harmontum 
so well by 18808 that it was freely employed in keertana, the religion- 
musical discourse. It is safe to deduce that the instrument had is firs use 
atieast a century prior to the 1880s. [t is customary for the player io sit 
cross feyged on the platform etc. and keep the instrument infront. 
Sometimes the instrument partially rests on the lap of the plaver. 
Harmontm heing a key board instriament is tuning takes place at the stage 
of manufacture, - 


BANSURI 

lhe flute is the oldest instrument found in all ages in all countries in some 
form or other. Bumboo which is a natural growth in forest was in existence 
since the beginning of the vegetable world. Before men in the caves could 
make any experiment with stone or metals, the chafers, beetles and other 
insects in their innocent quest after food used to make holes in bamboo 
stems. AS a result of which the natural sounds and various pitches and 
octaves were heard in hamboo forest inviting man's attention m discovering 
many of the principles, laws and truths relating to music. 
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fn the vedic pertod we find that the ancient “‘aha dardva Braltatana enpors 
fhat the wives of the sacrifices should accompany the chant of te Rajana 
Samar on the kanda veena or a bamboo fittte and a string wistrument played 
wih a plectrum. in Silappadtkaram three types of flutes are mentioned and 
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Sarngadeva in his sangeet Ratnakara mentions ahout fifteen varieties of 


flutes. It ts said that the flutists of that pertod were very niuch skilled in the 
art of flute playing and they could plav different ragas on various pitches 
anid scales. 


Human voice and the flute are alike im many respects. The instrument of 


flute iike vocal chords can produce only one note ut a time and can contimuic 
the note like human voice unitke string or plucked instruments. it is the most 
suttahle instrument for an artist «ho has vot a bad voice due fo natural 
defec. in throat. The deep rich tune with a perfect resonance which can be 
produced in along bamboo flute is in no way inferior to a golden voice of a 
first grade musician. On the other hand, it is on the advantageous side in 
conveying tans and gamakas tn a pure vivid form. The flow of sound and the 
vibrations produced from this instrument are very — pleasing and soothing 
for the audicnce: 


fhe human voice usually has a range of 2 to 2.5 octaves hut the long flute 
cur vasily produce 3 octaves and the instrument in the hands of an expert 
can ever produce 3 to 3.5 octaves. The gamakas and the meends khatkas 
and murkis, which are produced through the instruments have far greater 
Charm and effect than human voice. in hindustan: Paddhati ereat siress ts 


lard on srute and us siidiczes at the time of seara-visiare in the form of 


combmation and permutation in vilampita fava. fhe fone flute is the proper 
mnsinument for such a performance and it excels in depth and expression 
when @ person plays it with emotion. 


fhe flute is not only a sweet instrument but alse a very handy one to carry 
about. It does not require any tuning like string instruments and there is j.0 
danger of going out of tune at the time of actual performance. No ume is 
wasted in getting ready with it and there ts no problem of changing the 
spare parts or strings during display. Being a portable instrument it can be 
carried easily from place to place and climatic changes have very little or 


no effect on the seasoned bamboo. ft is one of the cheapest instruments of 


fhe country and an average man can easily afford to purchase and can 
practise on i during spare time. 
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fhe onty musical instrument which perhaps tries and discourages tic 
Aguunnaer an the earlier stages as the tute and tf he ts not dejected on tits 
source he can conquer the field of waist very easily it the course ef a few 
years. Ht ix a@ very sensitive instrument: AM the delicate eraces, curves, 
embellishments and shades of music can be performed to perfection. the 
lughest order of music can be played on this instrument and us resonatice in 
mandra sthave (mellow tones leaves a rare charm in the minds of the 
listerners. feven very fast rans, qurns, leaps and shakes arc possthic on this 
instrument and in fast tempo an arust can successfully perfornt all shades 
and styles of sitar fhala by touching notes in low and high octaves in rapid 
succession. fhe rich deep, resonance of the low notes combined with the 
high pitch notes gives effect of double instruments and adds to the heauty of 
A flute solo. As its zenith when Janta Svaras are played in rapid speed it 
becomes a tough job for a tablist to keep company with the artist and tie 
currosily of the audience increases for a happy end of the duel fight 


Thus we find that the long bamboo flute is a superior instrument wn every 
respect and contains all the fine qualities which are required for a five 
expression of Hindustani music. whether it is classical or light classical, 
The heads of music institutions should bear in mind that they owe u duty to 


promote and popularise an instrument with such quatities. 


SHEHNAT 


fhe word ‘Sfehnat’ comes from the persian Shah’, ‘kai’ and ‘nai flute’. it 
n. therefere. anomstrament used for unportant occasion, both rediateus cane 
scoular. df raditionally mois axsociated with weddines. Al aouble receded tute, 
the shehnac's seven, eight ar nine holes are on the staff and stepped by the 
fingers. fhe last two holes are used for tunme and are either lett open or 
vapped witht wax. fae drone accompanunent of a Shehnat iw daiwa... aneticr 
Shehnat, strong breath control is needed to play this insinament, particularly 
for ong sustained passages which can be incan meredihiy fast tempo. The 
Saghnats nearest western equivalent is the oboe. - 


SANKHA OR CONCH 


Sankha ix considered to be sacred. Every hindu temple, places of worship 
and even @ hindu family must have ao conch with them. ft is’ the 
manifestation of sound in nature and hence considered to he piows. Sankha_ 


po kindof ici tpsade down i shape and found almtest over cathore in 
Padtae da all the tempies and sfrrines the conch as blown seve tah cts 
rowan ond the dey aid adfomadiieht it produces deep umd sy  antrrots 


sound in every rites and rittals of the hindus the Alowiig of saikad ts 
essential. « 


TURAVA, TUR BHERE AND KARNA 


fhese msiruments of wind type are made of tin preces of bras. o 7. spper 
sheets. The sound p- duced from these instruments are very harst and alse 
loud and cannot be considered to be musical, yet they were in great use in 
bygone ape in various ceremonial occastons of Wie Hindus, fike reliasous 
festives, marriage and in war. These instruments were intended ta Ae blown 
before the beginning of any of the functions stated ahove. Aw tiesc 
instruments are out of date. 


PUNGI 


fis particular tipe of wind instrument is plaved only by te iutke 
charmers of India. [tts made of @ curved vourd of whout epehte an uiches 
lone with an opening at the narrow end. {wo thin strateht and smooth 
hamhes proces WHA usual holes samdar to a flute are attache Bo oe NEP 
Agtow the vourd. Harr from tal of a horse ure miserted in both ove orpes 
und they are fixed wih wax, fie open narrow portion of ye wour is Peown 
Ay the mouth, to produce destred notes. the tune produced from Prague : 

semaple and sterte type but charming and dte same exerosics G@ oul power 
over serpents of ull tivpes. itis strange no doubt how tie weired «tnd of — 
pun effects poisonous snakes mt india. Pang is conputed te tie sich 
cCharmers in india and tt is also made only by those people and nes. else 


ALGOZA 


Algoza belongs to the wind type of instrument. [tis just like an ordinan 
flute having finger holes ranginy from six to emht lois plaved *. Alowiry 
strawvat through the mouth hole. Algoza is the prost comumon and popular 


poof wand aastrament used ta re aecampanmnent af tte folk lure atid 
dame cot iteyab  ttasan great demand nat only in rural but abso in urban 
dod Photo das avatlabte covery witeore a Praydab and ps aotatadiacostiy i 
produces a ficlodious sound which is fiked by aff 


(ANADDH A LADY 
PABLA 


fabla occupied a prominent place among the musical mstruments i 
Arabia, dong before the firth of fslam dn ancient Arabia, fubla was a 


popular folk mstrument used by women. It ww said that one fubalson of 


musigian Jdubad in Arabta, is the tiventor of labia. 


Infact, the word Tabla 1s derived from a gencric word Labl (Bhatt, 1955) in 


Arabic. which furnishes the idea of cn even surface but by means of 


mombrance or a solid matertal. Hence, tabla stands for the percusston 
mstrumcnts Like Bhert, Dhounsa, Mardal. Nakada etc. 


fn the north the Tablas the most widely used dria The labla constitutes a 
vita’ part of fndian music especialy aie the north and no concert citer vacal 
ar isprumentad can take place withatd a pair of tablas | fhe falda plavear 
does nat fave to adapt Ais time measure to the needs of tie man artist. On 
the contrary. fie main artist must take cognizance of the relentless heats of 
the fabla which vive a continuous and explo version of the rhythm cycle 
or ie teKka of the tabla the artist Ras chosen for hus performance. thie 
fabla ws belteve to be one of the innovations of Amir Ahusrie who 
Hourtshed i Delin oan the rete of Affauddin Ahtyt in the Pst century. 
lhough the labla has been in-use since the Afusiims settled iin India, uo does 
not seem to have been used in the court music of the Moghuls nor do we fiid 
any mennion of the fahia in the Afediaeval luerature through the Mridanga 
finds constant mention fhe mrs inga, being grace, ruided the court music; 


perhaps the tabla lucked the gravity necessary to accompany the type of 


mesic fac prevalent Had tt becn derived from the Pakhaway, cortaiwiy 


wedded Adve Pace aecrdaaecdd ona tlic utecdiovedl PovtS Ang Aa iit a 
accompaniment ised iy the wortcn or ised for the tiaehter type of music ft 
hows aot fied aay referem ¢ 


fablaouistead of bemy one drum with two feuds. wos feo rims. ite two 
Aewts Aving one on each of the two. they are each sftightiy smater wt size 
than the mridanva, and one of them looks like a imridunya cutin dlalf, One 
of the drums is sometimes made of copper and the other of wood, or both 
may he of wood. Both of then have naanmg Alocks and braces ttke the 
mnidanva, or they may fave iron screws which work up iron threads. Both 
heads of the tabla have upon them a permanent mixture on the teft hand 
drum ois worked on slightly to one side and for ahout two wiches in 
diameter. On the other head at is the same as upon the right head of the 
mridanga.— fhe smaller tabla lis sometaunes called Bahya though this is 
really a sniali wooden kettle drum of similar shape. si Modern methods of 
tabla playing originated from Delhi and subsequently it was propagated to 
Lucknow, barukhabad, Bureilley, Ajrala fa village in Meerut) and finally to 
Banaras. Some people also believe in the independent existence of labla 


playing in Punjab. There lics a fundamental difference in the niodes of 


plaving in Dethi and Punjab. labia players of Dethi followed the pattern 


suitable for the lighter variety of music, whereas the Tabla players of 


Punjab followed the pattern of Pakhawa; suitable for the then of Dethi 
constructed the alphahets by the strokes of fore fiver and the muddle fiiyer 
with the circular membrane consntuting the tabla. lt is however, necessar, 
to say that Delhi players make the best use of the border of Tahlu far tle 
sake of creating sweet compositions, and accordingly the mode of playiuiy 
was famous Ay the name of kinare ki hay. On the other hime, the players of 
Cayah used to plav Banva coated with Hour paste, as done a Pakhoawed). 
wih restramis the vibrations as compared wih the modern Bariva coated 
with small paste of gum and tron powder, and thus the mode of plaving im 
Punpah took a special nanie of Bund Bay. 

the famous labla pplavers, Ustad Afodu Khan and Baxukhan, grandsons of 
( tad Siddhur Khan Salich of Delhi Gnows to be the orivinator of Aimare- 
Kt-Bajy) came to Lucknow after being uvited by Nawab Wayidali Shalt of 
Lucknow. Later these two brothers applied their knowledge in constructing 
new compositions suitable for the prevalent classical dance demonstration 
and thus established a particular dtscipline called Natch-karan in tabla 
playing. A oman conversant in| \ :tch-Karan can very well accompany 
stringed instruments like sitar, Sarod vic for instance the poetic composition 
Jae Ganes Giryapatinandan Brehna-binashan Cranunavaek Baradavak 


Gundsavar Gaja Suidal seek Duntehi Niavhin laghitra Dia’ conveving ihe 
prayer of Lord Ganesh will be reproduced by the following Gat in fabla. 


GAL IN TIN-TAAL ( matra -16,; 
Sam: Dhaghada Angheda Napatira Kitataka 
Pichla : Ghinakehi Natete Kajagidt Gidighina 
Khali: Gidigina Ghinadha Kataghighi (innagae 
Pahala: Natirakitatak Dhetdhagai Nadhagina Dhaginakita 


ft is, However, necessary to mention that the svmbol stands for a@ constant 
timing beat for the words, constinuing the compositions of the praver of 
Lord Ganesh and the Gat. The total number of such beats in each of these 
compositions is sixteen which exactly fit into Teental. The symbol ts 
technically known as Matra, which came to be used with the other 
compositions of Tabla later. The terms Sam, pichla,khali and pahala speak 
ahout the four Standard divisions of 4 matras of tintal. 12 


PAKHAVAJ 


ai older form of drum than the tabla, the pakhavaj is about two and a half 
feet fong and was originally made of clay but now more often of wood. {I 
has two parchment heads, each tuned to a different pitch. Like the tabla, the 
tuning is done by knocking the side blacks into place. A paste of boiled 
rice, manganese dust or iron fillings and tamarind juice is applied to the 
smatler head, and a wheatflour paste on the larger head helps to produce 
the dower notes. These paste centres, unlike those of the iahla ave to he 
removed after cach performance and pui on atresh for the next. 


Pakhawaj is a highly developed drum of the north, it has a more or less been 
superseded in popularity by the Tabla. The use of the Pakhawaj is confined 
fo severely classical types of conipositions like sadru, dhrupad, dhanimer 
ete. Hots also used for accompanying instruments like the northern bin 
sursiighar, surbahar ele when they are plaved in the traditional styic. 
Pakhawaj was very popular during the Moghul period when it was used as 
an accompaniment top vacal music and to instruments like Bin and Rabab 
and also tol dancing::. 


NOUBLT 
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fhe noubut is the grandest instrumental nicsic Of India. His a concert cid 
the mstruments which comprise a full band of the noubut khanal are Ovo 
pairs of Nugqaras, one pair of large noubuts, lorie quad, OHNE TOrUV, OH Par 
of jhanjhs, two surna, two, buy. two alghoza, one roshun choukee surna and 
one pair quit flutes and flageoiets. 


the effect produced by the Joint efforts of expert perfornicrs is considerably 
imposing, and should be witnessed to be properly appreciated. [tts heard to 
advantagae from seme distance. :: 


THE DUPH AND THE DAERA 


The first of these is an octagon frame of wood, about three feet in diameter 
and six inches deep, covered on one side with skin, the stress of which is 
counicr balanced on the other with a network of thin slips of the same. [he 
skin is struck upon, in playing, with the fingers of the right hand, while a 
tender flexible switch, held perpendicularly over the instrument with the 
foreginer of the left, is made to strike on it with the middle finger at stated 
intervals of the measure. 

fhe faera, as Its name Implies, is a circle of wood , metal or other 
material, Covered on one site, as the preceding. [ts diameter is generally 
about Lito f2 Inches. the right hand fingers are applied in the same 
maser as in Using the Dupn, and the thumb of the left is thrust into a string 
passed through a hole on one side of the Circle, So as to form a@ rest or 
support for that hand a little above Center, against Which the KinicKle of 
the middie finger is preesed is presed on the inside when a rise mn the tone is 
desired | 

Boi these fistrianents are now almost entirely used Av aniateurs, 
although the former is sometimes plaved Upon by profeesiohal men of the 
lower order. These Instruments may be Compared to the Tambour the 
basque. forbet or Timbrei of the ancicnts. 


Dundubhi 

lhe Dundubhi, the war drum, dominated the war mucic of India 
throughout Its history. Mantras from Atharva Veda Consecrated to the war 
drum idicate how It Can render Victorious the armies which it heralds . 
Before the battle , the drums are washed , they they put on ritual substance, 
then the purohits heat them there times and brandish then over the warriors 
and pray to the drums to defeat the enemy with ifs rearmge votce. spread 
lerror among the eneniies and conquer them. 
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DHOL 


lhe dhol ix temewedsingedenea-licdiaiere CVfindrical in shape and about 
iwenty Inches long and tweleve mches m diameter. {tis made of wood hored 
out of the solid. The heads are made of skin and are stretched by Aoeops 
fastened to the shell and stramed by interlaced thonys of leather bound 
round the shell. A hand of leather passes round the shell in the middle and 
serves to tehten up the instrument to the desired pitch. A mixture of boted 
rice and wood ash is often applied to the ends of the dhol to give more 
resonance. this drum is plaved either bv hand or with sticks. Sainetimes 
hoth are used if by hand, it is struck by the palin. the sound is a hollow 
hang with very little music in it and there is no possibility of drumming 
finesse, as there is with Mridanga. The dhol is cficn used in Tineples at 
cvremonies and festivals, 


KARADSA MILA 


This is another form of drum used in Lingayat ienipies. ft is slightly larger 
and the shell is conical, with the apex flatten. 1. Tite head of the drum is 
braced by leather thongs round the shell. The sain is often put on when wet 
and then shrunk into its place. 


DAMAKU 


lhe daimaru, Nidukku, udukku or budbudaka is a peculiar drum, shape like 
au four glass. A small stick er a piece of fea aro pea is attached te at 
string, Which IS word roid tic Hiddie. Mix held ii the right Nautico ici 
the squeeze of the fingers tightens the braces and sharpens the tone a ditile 
within a sixth. The stick or piece of lead or pea strikes on the drum heads 
airernately, as the holder turns the dram this wav and that This drian is 
said to Rave heen used by Siva. Today, however, it is the possession af 
hevvars and snakecharmers and their ik. 


EDAKA OR DUDI 


i:daka or Dudi is a metal drum used in courg. one end of it is beaten by a 
drumstick and one by hand. Inmalabar a dram of this sort is made from a 
gourd. When four or five of then are beaten tovether at a religious service 
fhe noise is prodigious. Thev have practically ne anisical valite. 1 
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JALRA 


Jalra an insirument of the aulophonic group. it consists of a pair of metallic 
cymbals and is used for keeping time. These are circular flat discs and are 
of brass or bell metal. [fhe two discs are sometimes connected by a cord or 
cotton thread passing round their centres. the Jalra is principally: used in 
hatha kala ksepam and bhajna. Sometimes ut is used as a@ secondary tala 
accompaniment tn concerts of art music. The combined rhythmical harmony 
provided by the players of the mridangam and the Jatra ts interesting and 
pleasing. There are experts in Jalra who are able to cope with the niost 
talented mridangam players. Jalras are used in percussion band. Jalras 
made ii pandharpur are noted for their fine tonal juality.  Jatra 
CGopatlayyvar of Nagapattinam, Tanjore district was an adept in playing tis 
nNStrument 3. 


KASTHA TARANGA 


fhe Burmese gong of Burma is well known in India as Kastha laranga the 
waves from the wood. It is a graduated series of hard hut flat pieces of 
bamboo or teak wood between sixteen to twenty two in iiumber similar io 
the number of cup of a set of Jala Taranga. These flat pieces of wood or 
bamboo are arranged parallel to each other jorming a series of notes both 
Har and sharp of ite octave. The length of these pieces are between fifteen 
mches io Six Inches ONY. The biggest piece ix placed at the extreme lefi aiid 
fhe smallest one is kept at the other end. fhe other pieces are set accordniv 
to their length which also depend upon the pitch. 


fhe puch wicreases gradually fron the left ta right covering a raitge of nates 
of iva octaves to cover the whole range of music. Lach piece represents a 
different note ether flat or sharp. lhese pieces are mounted on a aij 
round wooden frame and played by striking on them with rwo wooden 
strikers or hammer made of wood, held in both the hands of the performer. 
Musical compositions known as vata in fast tempo are usually played on 
those insiruments with the accompaniment of Tabla. 1 


NALA FTARANGA 


fhe ormgin of tis wisirimecnt rs notdtall ok’ fiwas Ustad Affahuddin Khan 
of Marhar, who had mitroduced this particular (pe of nistrument of metal te 
the Mathur band ereanised and also conducicd by him as long as he ftved. 


He had selected only prenty two pipes of cing that are used as water pipes of 
different size, berween the length of two feet to six mches, with a diameter of 
one and @ half to half an inch to cover a range of about two octaves of any 
musical scale. These pipes are available everywhere in the couniry. [hese 
pipes were tune to a desired note by filme and shortening and also 
lengthening them. [tis played with two small tron reds that are to be held 
in both the hands of the player jusi like a Jala-iagranga player does. ft can 
be played either seated on the floor or seated on a stool. 


These pipes are mounted on a@ wooden franie and tie tubes are also 
arranged in straight way unlike the other instruments of the sanie species. 
lhis instrument is usejul only to band as mt promises very high pitch of 
sound which is not at all suttable for solo performance. is 


KARATALA, MANJIRA 


These are also the instruments of percussions tvpe, made of Solid meta. 
brass or nickle. kara means hand and the tala means clapping, the 
fastrument plaved by hands to keep rhiytim. llicse are the iastriuments that 
are used for keeping rhyvifim in devotional song. kittana and dance. Both 
fese (isirianciis are pairs of flat but roiiid or circuiar discs haviiig a hole 
othe centre, Which are fastened by a cotton Card to one another. fAaes¢ 
disus ate plaved by both the hands holding cach dive in each hand by 
striking each other at an interval fhis produces a kind of metallic sound 
which caitiiol be said sivicthy to be musical, vei if ix ised int music ard docs 
not destroy the harmony of no rather enrich vie same. fhe largest type of 
fis instrument is known as Jhanjha. Ms use. icchanism and metniod of 
Playing is the Same as Raratala or manjira. These instruments are not to be 
used i classical music. but their use is strictiv restricted to folk music and 
dance, and also to devotional songs and kirtanas. 
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CONCLUSION 


Quest for feminine identity is largely a post-independence social phenomenon 
in India, a phenomenon influenced by various changing forces of reality — freedom 
movement, progressive education, social reforms, increasing contacts with the West, 
and urban growth. The emergence of women writers in the last quarter of the 19" 
century carried with it a double significance. It bore testimony to the birth of a new 
era of emancipation for the Indian women, an era of increased opportunities and a 
more dynamic participation in the social and intellectual life of the country ushered in 
by the great social reorientations which came at the turn of the century. Secondly, it 
was also a commentary on the rise of individualism in the life and letters of the age, 
an individualism which is closely associated with the rise of the novel in India in the 
same way in which it was associated with the rise of the English novel. Feminism 
emerged as a worldwide movement to secure women’s rights on the one hand and 
love, respect, sympathy and understanding from males on the other. It focused on 
women’s struggle for recognition and survival and made them realize that the time 
has come when they should stop suffering silently in helplessness. Of course, the 
miserable condition of woman all over the world inspired the women writers to raise 
their voices against the patriarchal society and the result was the emergence of 
Feminism, a great movement in the western world in 1960. It is a movement for the 
emancipation of women and their fight for equal rights. A critical review of the 


contemporary criticism on Indian women writers would therefore form a legitimate 
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area for research. This would help us identity the presence, if any, or gender bias in 
the critical investigation of women writers. The recurring themes of Anita Desai’s 
novels are identified - Woman’s struggle for self — realization and self-definition. 
Woman’s quest for her identity, her pursuit of freedom, equality and transcendence, 
her rebellion and protest against oppression at every level. Besides the recurrent 
themes common to women writers, feminist literary criticism also examines the 
gender-genre relationship and the language used by women writers. There is a quest 
for a feminine style and syntax. Dorothy Richardson rightly terms her attempt to 
create “feminine prose” and Virginia Woolf describes “a woman’s sentence.” Anita 
Desai’s treatment of the women characters looks to the past to anatomize the pain 
inflicted on women down history, to the present, in a passionate affirmation of female 
identity and experience. 

According to Alice Jardine, Feminism is generally understood as a movement 
from the point of view of, by and for women. Toril Moi defines ‘feminism’ as a 
political position, ‘femaleness’ as a matter of biology and ‘feminity’ as a set of 
culturally determined characteristics. “The two words ‘feminist’ and ‘feminism’, says 
Toril Moi, are political labels supporting the aims of women’s movements of the 
1960s.” Mrs. Moi says that ‘feminine’ represents nurture and “female” nature. 
Feminity is thus social construct. Toril Moi has used the term ‘post-feminism’ to 
cover the different configurations of feminism and post-modernism present today. 
Simply ‘feminism’ means the adage which advocates for woman’s complete equality 


with men in all spheres of life — political, social, legal, economic, familial, cultural, 
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academic, etc — and the feminist movement is an organized effort for achieving such 
an equality and rights for women. Some French feminists have emphasized that 
Freud’s ‘penis’ or ‘phallus’ is a symbolic concept and not a biological actuality. 
Freud’s concept of ‘penis-envy’ and his notions of sexual difference have been found 
uncovering by many feminists. 

A common contemporary issue facing every country is the question of woman 
whether in Western or Indian literary tradition; the women are seen as launching 
themselves for their identity. The new woman today challenges the traditional notions 
of ‘Angel in the house’ and ‘sexually voracious’ image. The ‘new woman’ is 
essentially a woman of awareness and consciousness of her low position in the family 
and society. The feminist literary criticism has developed as a component of the 
women’s movement and its impact has brought about a revolution in literary studies. 

Twentieth century feminist social theory cannot be isolated or understood 
separately from feminism as a social movement. As the feminist movement has 
changed from being a campaign for equal voting rights in the 1920s to being a radical 
movement for fundamental gender equality at work and in domestic activities, legal 
relations and cultural practices, so feminist social theory has evolved through a 
variety of forms: Liberalism, Marxism and Post-modernism. In general terms, the 
concern of the feminist social theory is to understand and explain the subordinate 
position of women in society with reference to gender difference, specifically in terms 


of a theory of patriarchy. 
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The Feminist version of equal-rights doctrines, which had their philosophical 
origins in M. Wollstonecraft’s_ A Vindication of the Rights of Women were eventually 
expressed through the suffragette movement, which attempted to remove various 
political and social barriers to women’s full participation in society. The “first wave’ 
of feminism was primarily concerned with the problem of formal equality between 
men and women. In the 1960s feminism assumed a more radical focus, seeking a 
revolutionary transformation of society as a whole. In theoretical terms, this radical 
turn involved the adoption of ideas from a variety of radical traditions, including 
Marxism, psychoanalysis and anarchism. In America, this ‘second wave’ feminism 
was associated with the struggle for civil rights for blacks. This political struggle 
produced the view that the subordination of women was comparable to the 
colonization of blacks under conditions of imperialism. Black and female liberation 
has to take place not only in economic and political terms but also on the levels of 
psychology and culture. This struggle against patriarchal was also associated with the 
anti-militarism and with ecological concerns about the environmental destruction of 
the plants. At the level of social theory, there were many experiments to combine 
feminism with various branches of socialist and critical theory. The key publications 


in second wave feminism were Simone de Beauvoir’s, The Second Sex 


S. Finestone’s, The Dialectics of Sex, G. Greer’s, The Female Eunuch, Kate Millett’s 
Sexual Politics and D. Mitchell’s Women: The Longest Revolution. 
In the 1980s and 1990s the feminist social theory has been influenced by post- 


structuralism and post-modernist analysis. Following the post-modernist emphasis on 
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difference and plurality feminist-theorists have argued that traditional feminist 
analysis tended to reflect the viewpoints of white, middle class women of North 
America and Western Europe. The irony was that one of the powerful arguments 
feminist scholars were making was the limitation on scholarship which falsely 
universalized on the basis of limited perspectives (Nicholson, 1990: 1). It is claimed 
that the ‘third wave feminism’ is more sensitive to local, diverse voices of feminism 
and rejects a universalistic perspective on a single feminist standpoint. Some of the 
critical publications of contemporary feminism include: N. Chodorow’s, Feminism 
and Psychoanalytic Theory, L. Gilligan’s, In a Difference Voice, B. Hook’s, Feminist 
Theory, and C. Weadon’s, Feminist Practice and Poststructuralist Theory. Many 
feminist theorists are anxious that post-modernism will dilute feminist criticism on 
patriarchy and undermine their ability to act as a unified political movement, because 
post-modern relativism will challenge the universalistic thrust of feminist opposition 
to male dominance. Some post-modern feminists claim that forms of female 
oppression still exist in modern society and that feminist politics cannot be abandoned 
prematurely. 

Now-a-days women have a greater share in social responsibilities. They have 
also infinite number of opportunities open before them. Still, they feel they are 
marginalized. Women writers are of the opinion that the situation calls for a concerted 
attempt to affirm the dignity of woman in the family as well as in the wider social life. 
A close study of the novels of Anita Desai and Shobha De reveals that they have the 


feministic perspective in portraying their characters in their respective novels. Though 
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they cannot be branded as feminist writers belonging to any particular group they 
have much concern for women in society. They are neither satirists nor social 
reformers to bring about a change in the structure of the society. What is striking in 
their writings is their probing into the mind of the characters. Generally, women in 
their novels are the victims of the patriarchal society. They do not get the due 
recognition or regard in the society. The marital discord seems to be the recurring 
theme in their novels. Marriage does not seem to offer them any solution but rather 
aggravate the situation. Most of the early novels of Anita Desai are centered on the 
theme of man-woman relationship and she presents the predicament of modern 
woman in this male-dominated society and her destruction at the altar of marriage. To 
Anita Desai, most of the marriages prove to be unions of incompatibility, though there 
are several causes for this. As one goes through her novels in their chronological 
order, one can find a definite sequence and a pattern. The very titles of her novels are 
symbolic and suggest this pattern. This has been elaborately discussed in the 
preceding chapters. 

The married life of Maya and Gautama results in a rupture because of their 
ill-temperament. Her marriage is, in fact, an arranged marriage and not based on 
mutual love and affection. Again, her novel Voices in the City deals with the theme of 
marital discord. Like Maya, Monisha is frustrated and alienated. She also commits 
suicide like Maya in the end. In the novel Bye-Bye, Blackbird the protagonist Sarah, 
the British woman feels gradually that she has lost her individuality and identity by 


marrying an Indian and leads her life as a cultural exile. It is not the marital discord 
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but the racial issue that is treated in this novel. Anita Desai presents the predicament 
of the loneliness experienced by married women in her novel Where Shall We Go this 
Summer? and shows how the marital discord seriously affects the life of Sita, the 
protagonist. Though the incompatibility in marriage seems to be the major factor for 
the loss of happiness, there are other reasons, too, for Sita’s problems. Interestingly, 
the theme of marital discord is also linked with the theme of man-woman relationship 
or the nuptial relationship in her novels. She presents the predicament of women in 
the patriarchal society, in a joint-family set up and deals with the complex human 
relationship. 

In Indo-Anglian writings, the theme of violence and death has been dealt both 
emotionally and spiritually. Hence, violence in Markandaya’s novels is due to 
poverty, in Anand, Raja Rao, Manohar Malgonkar and Chaman Nahal to the 
independence movement and the country’s partition, in Nayantara Sahgal, to the 
bickerings of politicians and in Arun Joshi, to the conflict between tradition and 
modernity, primitivism and civilization, or communication and insubordination. 
‘Anita Desai’, says Darshan Singh Maini “is a disturbing and demanding presence in 
Indo-Anglian Fiction” [Indo-English Literature, 216]. In all her novels Anita Desai 
deals with the theme of marital discord and the resulting nuptial relationship leading 
to domestic disharmony. 

In the patriarchal Indian society a woman is assigned only the secondary role. 


Shobha De refers to the modus operandi of the patriarchal society in Socialite 


Evenings. 
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Mother was preoccupied with what to cook for Father’s 
dinner. It never mattered what the children’s 
preferences were. It was always him. We were left out 
the little world . .. Mother gave father priority, whether 
it was at meal time or any time else. (Socialite 
Evenings, 12) 

In a patriarchal society, it is the male who abuses and subaltern attitude of 
woman, finds their tongue in the deletion from their mind of all thoughts of feminine 
liberty and equality. Karuna’s imagery craving for the fulfillment of her physical 
desire finds reflection in her fantasies. Malabar Hill, where Karuna usually goes is 
symbolically the projection of her fancy, her dream which is a reality. 

“T think our marriage was over the day our awful 
honeymoon started. We’ve got nothing going. I don’t 
love you-never have. As for you — I really don’t know 
to this day why you chose to marry me. I don’t think 
you even know who you married. You don’t have a clue 
what sort of woman I am.” (Socialite Evenings, 184) 
On another occasion Karuna says: 
What was wrong with my marriage? What had gone 
wrong? Now that there is some distance, I suppose I can 
hazard a pretty accurate guess. My marriage went sour 


because I’d married the wrong man for the wrong 
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reasons at the wrong time. My husband was not a 
villain. He was just an average Indian husband — 
unexciting, uninspiring, untutored. (Socialite Evenings, 
65) 

Again Karuna’s observations on men are quite interesting: 
All the husbands of my friends more or less fell into this 
pattern. They were not evil men, but what they did to 
our lives went beyond evil. We were reduced to being 
marginal people. Everything that mattered to us was 
trivialized. The message was ‘You don’t really count, 
except in the context of my priorities.’ It was taken for 
granted that our needs were secondary to theirs. And 
that in some way we ought to be grateful for having a 
roof over our heads and four square meals a day. 
(Socialite Evenings, 69) 

Talking of all the years of experience behind her Anjali holds the following 

views: 

‘Men just feel terribly threatened by self-sufficient 
women. They prefer girls like me-dependent dolls. We 
make... I felt like an indifferent boarder in the house, 
going through the motions of house keeping and playing 


wife but the resentment and rebellion remained just 
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under the surface, ready to break out at the smallest 
provocation. (Socialite Evenings, 69) 

Karuna’s husband is not a cruel person and he even throws away all her sins 
like her affairs with Girish. Later, when she leaves her husband’s house and starts 
living with Anjali “the idea of keeping the baby” does not sink into her system firmly. 
Once again the consideration is herself, whether her parents would accept her with the 
child. She gives an inkling of her thoughts after her husband has talked to her at 
length about the settlement. 

“For a couple of days after his call I actually toyed with 
the idea of keeping the baby. May be it was just spite, 
may be a felt it was what I needed ... someone to call 
my own as the cliché goes.” (Socialite Evenings, 222) 

A study of Anita Desai’s novels reveals her genuine concern with the themes 
of anxiety, anguish and psychological adaptation necessitated by the threats to the 
individual’s identity, and relation to reality. Many of her characters find the real world 
too harsh, difficult, unpleasant and also too complex. They withdraw from the reality 
into their inner world and search there for ways and means of living through this 
hostile world. Anita Desai’s characters are unique who want to exercise their 
freedom, make a choice and refuse to conform or compromise. Their persistent search 
is for an authentic existence by bearing the sole responsibility for their decisions 
rather than by appealing to the authority of custom or even their own past patterns of 


thought. The general problem in her novels is of self-consciousness of the characters 
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and the recurring theme is self-awareness and self-identity. There is an intense 
questioning and the protagonists are torn between their search for authentic existence 
and the limitations of the human situation that prevent them from such realizations. 
All of them find life monotonous and disgusting; full of whirlpools and long stretches 
of dreadful marshes. Her characters refuse to see themselves as a part of an 
impersonal mass of mankind at large. They believe that they have individual 
potentialities of their own. To achieve an authentic existence they distinguish 
themselves from the mass and exercise their choice. The novelist affirms this in an 
interview: 

I am interested in characters who are not average but 

have retreated, or been driven into despair and so turned 

against the general current. It is very easy to flow with 

the current, it makes no demands, it costs no efforts. But 

those who cannot follow it, whose heart cries out ‘the 

great No’, who fight the current and struggle against it, 

they know what demands, are and what it costs to meet 

them. (Interview with Indian Writers, 21-33) 

In an existential mode the main concerns are the quest for meaning, finitude, 
alienation, despair, death, anxiety, boredom, responsibility, freedom and unfulfilled 
emotional life. Anita Desai emphasizes certain other aspects, also, which some 
individuals find significant in their social interaction, such as interpersonal relations, 


the ultimate reality, general futility of life, nothingness, worthlessness. Their 
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awareness of nothingness and futility in life burdens them with a tragic inability to 
relate to others in a spirit of love and mutual understanding. As Madhusudan Prasad 
observes: 

“Desai is always preoccupied by an eternal quest for 

meaning and value, freedom and truth that can sustain 

us in this chaotic and seemingly meaningless world.” 

(Madhusudan Prasad, 2) 

Almost all her characters experience psychoneurosis, feelings of isolation, 
frustration and insecurity. The psychologists, believe that such developments 
constitute a serious threat to meaningful human existence, and if left unresolved, they 
may grow out of proportion so as to become dangerous to human happiness and 
survival. In Anita Desai’s fictional world each character faces a unique pattern of 
adjustment. Each individual’s psychological attributes, social pressures and 
expectations from self and society place the character in unique circumstances to fight 
against which he or she finds himself or herself ill-equipped. They feel as if their 
dignity were under attack, and consequently face a threat to their existence. Due to 
temperamental polarities, Maya cannot find satisfaction and happiness with Gautama. 
She cannot adjust to his way of life and thinking. Nirode and Monisha feel that 
everybody is hostile, bent upon humiliating them. Love and belongingness repel them 
and they feel unaccommodated. The characters, Sarah and Adit in her novel Bye-Bye 
Blackbird are the victims of racial prejudices in an alien land and a sense of loss of 


identity and non-belongingness disturb their psychic equilibrium. Raka and Nanda 
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Kaul feel discarded and disowned, and find the world of human-beings, charmless and 
insipid. Sita’s neighbours are callous, violent, and hungry like orphans in the street. 
She cannot live with those, who do not understand her emotional needs. A study of 
Anita Desai’s novel Cry, the Peacock, illustrates Anita Desai’s ability to closely 
interweave the form with the content. The novel is divided into three sections. The 
first section describes tension and conflicts between two characters of opposed 
temperaments. The last section presents an ironic view of the world of common sense, 
a world in which the heroine has no place. The large middle section which is rendered 
in the first person presents the tragedy of the central character, but interestingly 
enough; the story is presented from her own point of view. An analysis of the first 
section highlights the characteristic device of Anita Desai as a novelist. This section 
presents an event — the death of a pet dog-and its effect on the two major figures in the 
novel, Maya and Gautama. The novelist succeeds in evoking the hot and humid 
atmosphere of an April afternoon. The writer builds up the atmosphere and the tension 
through a carefully detailed description of things, both big and small, which appear to 
be so important to one character and of no consequence to the other. The long middle 
section is in the form of a first-person narrative with Maya, the heroine, narrating her 
own story. Her careful artistry is illustrated by her intelligent mixing of the first 
person narrative with the third person rendering of the story for the purpose of 
contrast. And although Anita Desai’s sympathies as a writer are with Maya, she 


maintains a distance from her character so that the reader is able to see the character 
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in all its complexity and richness. The third Chapter of this dissertation deals with 
characterization of both the novelists. 

Anita Desai employs the more conventional third-person mode of narrating the 
story of the three major characters in Voices in the City. The novel presents the 
bewildering variety of sights and sounds of the city of Calcutta. Written in vivid 
narrative and chiseled prose, Bye-Bye Blackbird explores the lives of the outsiders 
seeking to forge a new identity in an alien society. The hustling life in the city of 
London is very vividly recreated in this novel. According to New York Times, the 
novel Clear Light of Day, is ‘about silence and music, and about partition of a family 
as well as a nation’. The novelist has created ‘an entire little civilization from a fistful 
of memories, from a patchwork of sickroom dreams and childhood games and 
fairytales’. Anne Tyler, in New York Times makes a brief comment on this novel 

To the family living in the shabby, dusty house in 
Delhi, Tara’s visit brings a sharp reminder of life 
outside tradition. For Bim coping endlessly with their 
problems, there is a renewal of the old jealousies for, 
unlike her sister, she has failed to escape. Looking at 
both the cruelty and beauty of family life and the 
harshness of India’s modern history, Clear Light of 
Day, brilliantly evokes the painful process of 


confronting and healing old wounds. (Quoted in 


wrapper, Clear Light of Day) 
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In an interview, Anita Desai says that the main theme of the four dimensional 
piece of Clear Light of the Day is time as preserver and destroyer, and the effects of 
the bondage of time on her characters. It is a sweet-bitter story of a “family reunion”. 
The middle —aged sisters, Tara and Bim, remember their childhood in Delhi just 
before the partition. Bim in the novel is angry and disillusioned because she thinks 
that her brother and sister have betrayed her. There is a movement in the novel, a 
movement in time, from the past to the present and present to the past. The canvas is 
crowded and the novelist presents a larger number of characters than she had done 
ever before. The characters are treated with the usual mixture of satire and sympathy, 
of detachment and insight. There are innumerable descriptions, poetic and evocative, 
of persons and places, of flowers and plants, birds and animals. Tara, the younger 
sister, unsuccessfully attempts to win the forgiveness of her sister for her childhood 
act of “betrayal,” and Bim, the elder sister changes a little and she becomes less 
rebellious and more resigned. It is interesting to note that the novelist, goes back again 
and again to the same themes, and employs the same technique for purposes of 
narration, evocation and description. 

In Custody is woven around the yearnings and calamities of a small-town 
scholar in the north of India. An impoverished college lecturer, Deven, sees a way to 
escape from the monotony of daily life when he is asked to interview India’s greatest 
Urdu poet, Nur — a project that can only end in disaster. Deven Sharma in the novel 
is unhappy as he has notions of a grandiose self and deserves, in his own opinion, a 


better deal in life. In Anita Desai’s latest novel, Baumgartner Bombay, the protagonist 
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is a twice disowned individual, first in Germany because he is a Jew and then in India 
where he is looked as a stranger. His life in India is also a long tale of suffering. 
Despite different food, a hot climate bewildering variety of unknown languages and 
having no family, he somehow manages to go along. Thus, these characters find 
themselves trapped in a sad predicament and they struggle to extricate themselves. 

It is interesting to observe that, in the novels of Anita Desai the human 
relations are seriously affected by some acute breakdown of communication. Marital, 
parental, social, and communal relations are locked in a kind of meaningless, empty 
rituals observed for the sake of convention, not leading the characters to any personal 
fulfillment or development. Anita Desai’s characters are constantly under the pressure 
of a growing inner feeling of vacuity and meaninglessness. Their awareness of the 
dimensions of the time and space as basic constituents of their existence creates 
greater conflict within them, as they feel unable to mould these dimensions according 
to their ontological perceptions. The female protagonists of Anita Desai are further 
burdened with the awareness of their feminist consciousness. They wish to know, 
along with the other ontological issues, the psycho-biological significance of their 
being women. In Where Shall We Go This Summer? Anita Desai presents once again 
the theme of conflict between two individuals. Sita and Raman represent the eternal 
opposition between the passion and the reason of life. She accepts defeat and goes 
back to a life of routine and conformity. The novelist presents a series of incidents to 
highlight the theme of marital tension in her novels. Fire on the Mountain is in certain 


respects different from the earlier novels of Anita Desai. The protagonist of this novel 
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is not a young or middle — aged woman in conflict with society. Nanda Kaul, the 
central character of Fire on the Mountain, is an old woman who in her youth and 
middle age had been actively involved in social activity. When the old woman meets 
her great-granddaughter, they embrace because they felt they must, and their embrace 
is described as: 

“There was a sound of bones colliding. Each felt how 

bony, angular and unaccommodating the other was and 

they quickly separated” (Fire on the Mountain, 40). 

To Nanda Kaul, Raka was still an intruder, an outsider, ‘a mosquito flown up 
from the plains to tease and worry’ (Fire on the Mountain, 40) Nanda Kaul has chosen 
to spend her last years alone among the pines and cicadas, high in the mountains in a 
quiet house, wanting only to be left in piece. However, her solitude is broken with the 
arrival of her great-granddaughter, Raka. 

The age-old institutions of marriage and family are under tremendous strain in 
Shobha De’s novels. The neo-rich Indians in her novels, particularly educated, 
beautiful and attractive and competent, confident and assertive socialite women seem 
to define marriage afresh, in which fidelity in married life is replaced by sexual 
freedom. Marriage to them is hardly more than a convenient contract to lead a 
comfortable and promiscuous life, which can be put to an end depending upon the 
whims of the partners. Her novel Starry Nights is a blend of the ‘mirror’ and the 
‘vamp’ approaches to feminism. Both approaches launch a frontal assault on society 


and its various male-dominated institutions. An analysis of Shobha De’s novels 
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reveals that her women characters try to strike between instinctual needs and 
intellectual aspirations. They are bewildered when the existential absurdity of life is 
unmasked before them and when they face loneliness and lack of communication and 
are finally brought to mental crisis when masculine and institutional pressures are 
added to exacerbate them further. 

On the other hand, most of the protagonists of Anita Desai are hypersensitive 
females. They are also hypochondriacs. Each is presented, as an inscrutable 
individual, enigmatic and eccentric. Neither are they chosen from the common rung of 
the society nor are their problems related to food, clothing and shelter. They are some 
sort of rebels and their rebellion is not so much directed against society as against 
individuals. Their problems are neither physical nor social but psychical and 
emotional. In dealing with the psychic maladies, Anita Desai strikes a new note. Her 
characters suffer from various complexes and mental disease, which impede the 
healthy growth of their personality. 

It is interesting to note that a particular trait in a character, a tragic flaw 
develops into a psychic malady making the character neurotic and hysterical which in 
turn breeds a morbid and contrite temperament. Maya suffers from father-fixation, 
Nirode from claustrophobia and Dev, from Caliban complex. A unique feature of 
Anita Desai’s characterization is her dexterous handling of objective correlatives. 
These objective correlatives project the alienation and identity of the characters. It is 


their state of alienation that motivates them to undertake a quest for identity. 
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Also, women in Shobha’s novels symbolize the overpowering materialism and 
the lack of spirituality that characterizes the modern age. With the crumbling of moral 
and ethical values there is an inner conflict which drives the modern Indian women to 
take shelter in different identifies for momentary solace. Girish, the great art film 
maker, exhorts Karuna to take life more seriously and commit herself to some serious 
thing like cinema — “But life is about more than just goofy kids surf — boards. I want 
you to get involved. Commit yourself. Get into the mainstream ‘The mainstream of 
what? Cinema? Life? I find all that very complex.” (Socialite Evenings, 255) What 
Girish implies is that Karuna should take her role of Shakuntla in his film more 
seriously. 

It appears that Karuna has just a formal relationship with her husband. 
Intimacy between the husband and wife is lacking for Karuna who never calls her 
husband by his name but derogatorily as ‘Black Label’. Helena Cixous observes thus: 

A male privilege can be seen in the opposition between 
activity and passivity. Traditionally, the question of 
sexual difference is coupled with the same opposition; 
activity /passivity.” (Lodge 1989:288) 

Anjali throws off the traditional conventions of moral values. She enacts a 
marriage of her choice with Abe. Karuna too discards conventions and she had extra — 
marital relationship with Krish. Even she dares to restrain her husband from a week 
long sexual orgy with Krish Kukherjee in Rome. As a house wife Karuna remembers 


her role. 
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“T felt like an indifferent boarder in the house, going 
through the motions of the house keeping and playing 
wife but the resentment and rebellion remained just 
under the surface, ready to break out at the smallest 
provocation.” (Socialite Evenings, 69) 

Ritu exploits her sexual breakthrough, her female potentiality to keep her 
husband within her reach, within her control. Look, what she tells Karuna about her 
strategy. . “... make them feel you have done them a favor by marrying them — make 
them feel insecure. Let them think you’ll walk out on them if they don’t toe the line. 
That’s what keeps them in their place.”(Socialite Evenings, 86) The traditional 
society has assigned the role of providing security to the wife by the husband. The 
only thing which these emancipated women can do in a fit of boldness is to abuse the 
man in words which even coarse, illiterate women would not use in public. We have 
only to recall what Karuna tells when she meets him in the Oberoi Hotel and enquires 
about her friend Anjali, “Listen Asshole — Don’t give me your fancy lines. You are 
nothing but cheap male whore. Why don’t you leave Ritu alone?” (Socialite Evenings, 
112) Also, Karuna thinks she has become one-up and vindicated herself as a woman 
by abusing her husband verbally when he comes with the proposal to remarry her, 

“And you waited all this while to tell me. Just get the 
hell out of my house and life. I don’t ever want to see 
you again. I let you in this time. . . but never again I'll 


call the cops if you try and invade my home in future. 
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You are even more of a warm than I thought. You 
deserve Winnie — I hope she’s got a wax doll of yours. 
I'll send her some extra pins to stick into it. Now take 
your frigging pipe and out!?” (Socialite Evenings, 264) 

For women like Anjali marriage also becomes a necessity because it not only 
provides them security, status and luxuries, but it also enables them to indulge in 
adultery, for adultery is possible only within marriage. It might begin as a possible 
escape from a ‘meaningless marriage’ as happens in the case of Karuna’s affair with 
Krish but once it is discovered she is advised against going on ‘guilt-trip’ by Anjali. 
Despite these facets of a woman’s personality, In Socialite Evenings Karuna fights 
her way up after her divorce, gets recognition in advertising and television 
productions and becomes financially independent. This novel of Shobha De presents 
the aesthetics of feminism and emancipation of women. 

Socialite Evenings was Shobha De’s first experimental attempt at the vamp 
ideology. Anjali is the first sketch of Aasha Rani of Starry Nights. Highly attractive 
and charming, Anjali throws off the conventional moral values by way side as she 
seductively rises from her middle-class background to the upper-most rung of the 
society. Both of them revel in the orgiastic rituals. Her passion for sex is illimitable 
indeed as the novel bristles with her frequent sexual encounters. The range of her 
sexual exploits is bewildering from a die-hard rake Abe to an innocent, baby-faced 


Karan. 
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In Aasha’s early teens her scheming mother pushes her in the never-ending 
gluttony of blue film and then through sex in the crass-world of Bombay cinema. 
Aasha’s downfall begins as she rises in her career. Beautiful with a perfect and 
appealing figure, she finds herself in the hands of Kishanbhai, a small film distributor. 
He first exploits her physically, but later on finds himself in love with her. Meanwhile 
her mother, acting as her first-pimp, compels her to ‘please’ big personalities of 
cinema in order to get good roles. Rejecting his love she falls in love with the top star 
of cinema Akshay Arora. Later in her life she realizes that it all began as an 
infatuation towards him. It was his top position in the industry, his aristocratic 
manners, high standard of living that swept her off her feet. She admits: “I feel like a 
villager in his presence.” (Starry Nights, 130) Being a middle-class woman her strong 
desire is to become an ultra modern by emulating his life. 

Deprived of true love and sympathy, she seeks shelter in his bosom. Her 
yearning for freedom from the world of bondage seems obvious when she compares 
her mother to Akshay’s brother. She thinks all her relatives are just the same. 

“What do they care about the people who slave in the 
studios to make money for them. Nothing. But they 

only want to control their lives all right. They want to 
tell them who to marry, who to sleep with, who to act 


with, who to be nice to, who to ignore, who to snub.” 


(Starry Nights, 16) 
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Akshay, a typical representative of the society, has no courage to take a bold 
step. His wife Malini, who has already given up her career as a ghazal singer for her 
marriage, and who is repulsive of sex tries to get Aasha out of their life with the help 
of her friend Rita. A meeting is arranged in Rita’s bungalow to humiliate Aasha. 
There Akshay’s wife rebukes her and curses her to die as a spinster. Aasha, confident 
of her love, makes her realize that she herself is responsible to break the bond 
between her and Akshay for she does not greet him properly when he comes back 
home and does not give proper celebration in the bed. Akshay begins to feel Aasha’s 
presence in his life possessive and embracing. So, he decides to get rid of her. He 
becomes afraid of her true love and manipulates against it. Her love for Akshay is 
from the depth of her heart. So, when he rebukes her and slaps her in an orgy, she 
remains silent and if she speaks it is only an apology. Crossing the limits of earthly 
love her ego remains untouched. 

The feelings of compromise become prominent when, desperate and sad, 
Aasha is shown sympathy by Seth Amirchand, a member of the Legislative 
Assembly. She plays her part very cunningly to please him, and he receives a good 
impression of her. He not only provides her money but also helps her in getting into 
films. Aasha, still longing for Akshay’s love, manages to attend the mahurat party, in 
which he is to come. But her friend Linda advises her to lay off, “keep some dignity 
yaar, don’t go after him like a bitch on heat”. (Starry Nights, 87) Lost in the pleasant 
memories of Akshay, Aasha thinks she cannot forget Akshay and the lovely days 


spent with him. In the party, instead of Akshay she meets Abhijit Mehra, the only son 
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of a top industrialist Amrish Mehra. She longs for a normal life and her heart craves 
for marriage and parenthood. That is why she rejects the offer of Abhijit who is 
attracted by her appealing personality. She asks him to find love in his family, his 
wife: 

“you are not making love to me. You are screwing my 

image — my screen image. Get out of here, Abhijit. Go 

back to your wife and make a man of yourself. I have 

my own life to lead.” (Starry Nights, 97) 

Obsessed with the thoughts of Akshay she catches him suddenly one day, begs 
an hour of him and even after his humiliation she gets the matter on once again 
between them. The feeling of victory of love makes her so crazy that she decides to 
leave her career to become his wife, the mother of his children. 

She is upset by her mother’s greediness and for the first time rebelling against 
the over-powering mother she bursts out: 

“Money, money, money. That’s all you think of. Will, I’ 
fed up of being your money machine. I’ve done enough 
for everybody — you, Sudha and others — now, I want to 
live for myself and enjoy my life.” (Starry Nights, 106) 

Since none of her plans work, the frustrated Aasha tries to commit suicide. As 
usual Akshay refuses all interviews and remains silent in every matter related to them. 
Betrayed by Akshay, Aasha reluctantly tries to find peace in her relationship with 


Abhijit who offers him a holiday in a distant land where nobody can disturb them. 
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They leave for New Zealand but his father surprises them by meeting them at New 
Zealand airport. He offers a big sum of amount to Aasha for leaving his son. Aasha at 
once agrees because she was never in love with anyone except Akshay Arora. 
Partially banished from India, Aasha goes to Wellington. There, an admirer proposes 
marriage. Bored, troubled and confused, she accepts the offer and becomes Mrs. 
Jammy Phillips. Far from the world of cinema she leads a family life with a farmer. 
Her life fills with love; satisfied with her present state of life she tries to forget the 
past. She does not want to even think of India. When in one and a half year, she 
becomes the mother of a beautiful girl child, she finds her life filled with every 
happiness of the world. To enjoy this important event of life, she decides that she will 
share the mutual trust and understanding — the most beautiful aspects of a mother- 
daughter relationship with Sasha, her daughter. 
When Jay, her husband, proposes that she visits India with the child, she says: 

“Nothing doing, no way. I never want to go back. And 

please don’t give Amma the news. I want to protect 

Sasha from her. I want to bring her up with all the love 

in the world. I never want her to meet her grandmother, 

never.” (Starry Nights, 130) 

On reaching India she finds herself in totally strange circumstances and feels a 

kind of responsibility towards her “Appa” (father) who is back home and is suffering 
from illness. Amma has lost her dictator’s image and totally depends upon the mercy 


of Sudha, her younger daughter, who has skillfully taken Aasha’s place in Bombay 
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cinema. During her stay in Madras Aasha receives an invitation as the chief guest for 
the Mahurat of a film from her old acquaintance Rita. She accepts the invitation and 
as she steps into a blaze of flash inside the studio, she feels as if she had never been 
away. Everything comes back to her. The peculiar atmosphere of the studio, people 
crowding around, trying to touch stars, get near them, smell them. She thinks she 
missed them all. It is only after such incidents that it strikes her how much of an alien 
she was in New Zealand. She had tried to adapt, adjust, and accept. Now back in 
familiar territory she realizes how deluded she was. She prefers to stay in India, 
specially in the film society. Hay cooperates and leaves for Wellington along with 
Sasha. He gives Aasha a chance to fulfill her wishes, her responsibilities and above all 
to have a feeling of working and doing something in her life — a feeling of 
achievement. But soon, Aasha realizes that five years have changed everything in the 
world including Bombay cinema. She gets offers for the roles of mother or mother-in- 
law. The shock is unbearable to her and once again she is ready to have an adulterous 
relationship with the young producer Jojo for getting the main role. Meanwhile, she 
receives a call from Wellington from her daughter that Jay has an affair with her 
nanny. Confused and desperate, she feels shattered. 

“Whichever way one looked at,” she thinks, “there was 

always a man in the picture. A man using, abusing and 

finally discarding a woman”’.(Starry Nights, 157) 

Afraid of failure and rejection she decides to find out the truth with Jay. On 


reaching Wellington she comes to know that her marriage is over. Once again she 
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confronts the problem of existence and belongingness. She is vexed with her relatives 
and dejected with her life. These problems haunt her during her return journey. Her 
unpromising state of mind makes her land in London and finds a job. She comes in 
contact with Shonlai, a high class call girl of London’s political and upper class 
society. There she finds herself trapped in the web of Tamil terrorists. Having escaped 
from and horrified by the harsh realities of life, she returns to Madras, where she is 
welcomed by every member of her family. Her younger sister’s inability to make 
name as a star disturbs her. Appa’s faith in her gives her strength and courage to 
restart their old family film studio in Madras. Now she has existence, belongingness, 
and opportunity to do something creative in her life. Instead of escaping from her 
life’s responsibilities, or yielding to the problems, Aasha chooses the right way of 
struggling and surviving through it. She realizes that her roots are very deep in the soil 
of India, specially in Madras where she can grow. The glittering world of cinema is in 
reality so ruthless, so miserable that it can shatter the moral values and innocence of 
any human being. But Aasha survives and achieves success in the end, after 
undergoing various experiences in her life. Karuna on the other hand discards the 
traditional role of a wife and fondly relishes the extra-marital relationship with Krish. 
Taking a lesson from her mentor, Anjali, Karuna brazenly adopts a militant attitude 
towards her husband when he tries to prevent her from enjoying week long sexual 
orgy with Krish in Rome. Anjali, Karuna and Ritu are the proverbial succubi who 


reign supreme in first signs of being a vamp artist in Socialite Evenings, in which the 
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troika of female characters symbolizes the absolute freedom of womankind from all 
types of patriarchal restraints. 

For Anita Desai, the creative art is a secret art and English is the language of 
both reason and instinct, of sense and sensibility. These remarks illuminate one major 
aspect of Anita Desai’s fiction — her ability to use language in an intensely poetic 
fashion to project the states of mind of her protagonists. The verbal texture of her 
fiction embodies the deeply personal vision of the writer and her protagonists. The 
novelistic techniques of both the novelists have been discussed briefly in Chapter IV 
of this dissertation. 

In contrast with writers like Mulk Raj Anand and R.K Narayan, Anita Desai 
employs “the language of the interior” to delineate the inner tensions and crises in the 
lives of her characters. The problems of her characters are “existential,” not political 
or social. She herself confesses that she has not written the kind of social document 
that demands the creation of realistic and typical characters and the use of realistic 
and typical dialogue. She has always depended more on her uniquely private vision 
than on subjective rendering of external reality. By virtue of her distinct thematic 
concerns and “technical” innovations, Anita Desai occupies a unique position in the 
world of Indian writing in English. One of the most important aspects of her work is 
her ability to fuse form and content. This becomes clear when we contrast her with 
other Indo-English novelists. For example, a writer like Mulk Raj Anand lays more 
emphasis on the subject matter of fiction than on its form, whereas Anita Desai is 


more concerned with form and technique, even though she has her own distinct 
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thematic concerns. However, in her work one perceives the presence of a pervasive 
and controlling factor that fuses the different parts of the work into a unified vision. 
To her form becomes a mode of discovering the content. 

It is clear that man-woman relationship seems of particular interest to her for 
in most of her early novels she writes on this theme. Her treatment of man-woman 
relationship is both artistically moving and psychologically sound. Father-daughter 
relationship is the leitmotif of Cry, the Peacock and Maya suffers from father fixation. 
Her neurosis is the result of her love-wish which she transfers from her father to her 
husband and which remains unfulfilled. Her neurosis is further heightened by her 
awareness of her horoscope and the macabre prediction of the albino astrologer, 
which leads to her killing Gautama and her committing suicide. If Maya Suffers from 
psychological alienation and Sarah from cultural alienation, the sense of alienation 
experienced by Sita, in Where Shall We Go This Summer”, is of different kind. Sita, a 
married woman in her forties, a mother of four children, pregnant for the fifth time, 
lives in a flat with her husband Raman, an upper middle class factory owner. Now the 
problem is, she does not want the child to be born. Nor does she like to abort it. Her 
quixotic wish is that she should keep it safely in her womb and prevent it from being 
born into this wicked world. Raman is unable to understand her. Their level of 
understanding is not of the same. Raman is pragmatic and outspoken whereas Sita is 
an introvert. Sita is a sensitive woman very much alive to the happenings around her, 
the cruel violence that she finds in the human and non-human world around her. She 


suffers from an existential predicament. 
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The temperamental incompatibility between Raman and Sita is brought out 
through a number of incidents in the novel. Sita suffers from an existentialistic 
predicament and wonders if the world is worth living and if there is any meaning for 
life. Sita wishes to escape the mundane reality of her existence in the company of her 
husband and her four children and tries to discover peace in her childhood home in 
the island of Manori. She expects a miracle that will “keep” her child unborn during 
her stay in Manori. The novel highlights the fact that Sita was always lonely. She did 
not enjoy the company of her father, brother, sister or her children. This predicament 
of Sita is the leitmotif of the novel. 

The study reveals that the novel Fire on the Mountain is pervaded by an 
overpowering sense of loneliness and isolation in the deserted life of the protagonist, 
Nanda Kaul and her great-grand daughter Raka. It portrays a reverberating and 
pathetic picture of old age through the protagonist. Nanda Kaul is an old lady who 
lives a life of a recluse in her village at Carignano in the Shimla hills. Ramlal is the 
only other person in the house who helps and cooks for Nanda Kaul. She has 
preferred to live at Carignano because she does not wish her privacy to be disturbed at 
any cost. Nanda Kaul’s desire for privacy is so domineering that the very sight of the 
postman slowly approaching the house, irritates her quiet mind. The letter brought by 
the postman breaks the news of the arrival of her great-grand daughter at Carignano. 
This is the most unwelcome news to Nanda Kaul. She is living in an atmosphere of 
self-imposed exile at Carignano. Raka’s arrival at Carignano is a threat to Nanda 


Kaul’s consciously guarded ‘privacy’. Nanda Kaul’s alienation with her husband is 
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the most unpleasant fact of her life which she deliberately suppresses in the 
subconscious mind. Mr. Kaul was madly in love with a Christian lady whom he could 
not marry. Nanda Kaul endures all the sufferings in her married life patiently. The 
married life of Nanda and Mr. Kaul appeared quite attractive, at the beginning. But, 
for Mr. Kaul, a wife is a non-entity. Even her children were alien to her and that was 
why she was living alone. Raka too loves a life of loneliness: “Raka wanted only one 
thing — to be left alone and purse her own secret life amongst the rocks and pines of 


Kasauli’”’. (Fire on the Mountain, 48).There is a similarity between Nanda and Raka 


but with a difference as well. Nanda Kaul was “a recluse out of vengeance for a long 
life of duty obligation and her great grand daughter was a recluse by nature, by 


instinct” (Fire on the Mountain, 48) Violence and death form an aspect of the theme 


of loneliness in the novels of Anita Desai. In Fire on the Mountain, she exploits the 
situations of Ila’s rape-murder and Nanda’s death to highlight the problems that 
confront women in a male dominated society. Exploration of this theme is the central 
focus of the novel. Nanda too suffers the psychological shock or rape and feels, like 
Ila, that her womanhood is defined and insulated. She realizes the helplessness of 
women in the world. The anger and pain with which Anita Desai narrates Ila Das’s 
rape and murder is a pointer towards universal violence against women. Anita Desai 
seems to suggest that loneliness is the psychological problem for all women — girls, 
spinsters as well as married women — and death alone serves as release from 


loneliness. 
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Anita Desai may not be a Radical Feminist, in the real sense of the term. But 
then, given the context, Anita Desai, the woman — novelist presents the woman’s 
problems with such an understanding that she is feministic, to say the least. In the 
novels taken for discussion, Sarah is the only girl with an employment and that too, 
that of a teacher. The other women are housewives. By presenting the stereotype 
woman and her problems in an understanding and sympathetic way, she makes 
everybody realize the predicament of the woman, in a male-chauvinistic society. 

She is neither a propagandist nor a satirist. Socio, psycho, philosophic dimensions in 
her novels are quite impressive. Woman is the centre of her novels and she does 
present the plight of the woman, the underdog and that makes her a feminist. The 
central image of the novel is the confrontation between life and death and the inability 
on Maya’s part to accept them as they are. Her world is a world inhabited by animals; 
it is a close, cosseted world where pity and fear mingle to become terror not 
compassion — where the emotional fears she experiences cloud her sensibilities. 

In Cry, the Peacock though the central section is narrated through Maya’s 
consciousness, it attains objectivity in its narration of events, and her relation to other 
characters. In Voices in the City Nirode is first presented in his own right by the 
narrator but in the succeeding parts we see Nirode through the eyes of others, through 
Monisha’s through Amla’s and finally face to face with Mother - a relationship which 
he no longer has any courage to reject, but a tie which is snapped outside his own 
will. It has a multivalence of design. In Fire on the Mountain, the three sections of the 


book represent the relationship of the three characters to reality. Nanda Kaul wants to 
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shut out the world with a conscious effort at retreat. She is unable to relate to it any 
more, while Raka has never desired to establish any equation. Ila Das lives in a world 
of fantasy and hope and is finally destroyed by them. In this juxtaposition of the past 
and the present, relationships with the parents emerge in a clear light. Maya has been 
over protected and has never entered an Adit world. Nirode who had been close to his 
mother and at odds with his father is embittered and estranged from her after his 
father’s death. He is caught in an unbearable love-hate relationship with her, wanting 
her love and his independence at the same time. His resentment is against the 
possession and sensuality of love and the way it destroys people instead of liberating 
them. He stems Amla’s confessions of love and tells her to go home to mother and 
listen to her experience of love: 

Ask her about the love that made her swallow father 

whole, like a cobra swallows a fat, petrified rat, then 

spews him out in one flabby yellow mess. Ask her 

about the love that makes her perch on her mountain 

top, waiting so patiently and surely for retirement and 

tedium and the last wormy twisting of lust to send 

Major Chadha ! — into her open arms. (Fire on the 

Mountain, 190). 

Amla questions the premises of her parents’ choice of Jiban as a husband for 


Monisha and wonders: 
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Why had their father chosen him from amongst other 

young men surely known to him, or his friends and 

relations, whose names must have been proposed when 

word was sent around that the eldest daughter was to 

marry? Was it merely because Jiban was so 

unquestionably safe, sound and secure, so utterly 

predictable? Or was it because fathers did, 

unconsciously, spite their daughters who were 

unavailable to them? (Fire on the Mountain, 198). 

And then there is also Dharma’s relationship with his daughter who he had 

never wanted to change or slip ‘out of the Chrysalis’ (Fire on the Mountain, 227). 
Sita, in the novel Where Shall We Go This Summer? is unable to understand her 
father whose spell she begins to feel while he is alive and finds it difficult to discard 
even when he is dead. Finally, by returning to the mainland, she succeeds in 
discarding his overwhelming shadow but not his memory (Where Shall We Go This 
Summer?, 63). This relationship is not so dominant in Fire on the Mountain, though it 
does exist in a subdued manner. Nanda Kaul builds an imagery world round her father 
and the family and the fantasy she weaves reflects a desire to relate and to 
communicate; it also reflects her dissatisfaction with her own family life. Raka’s 
silence and withdrawal is the direct result of a long chain of events — it is the result of 
her mother’s nervous breakdown and her grandmother’s ‘heartless’ exuberance. 


Caught between the two extremes, her natural instinct is to perfect her withdrawal. 
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The imagery of prey and predator is continued in Where Shall We Go This Summer? 
Sita’s whole abhorrence of life in Bombay is triggered off by the violence around her. 
She doesn’t want her fifth baby to be born for she has lost her faith in life’s ability to 
continue — “for happenings were always violent” (Where Shall We Go This Summer?, 
37). Her adult life contrasts sharply with her childhood faith that death could be 
dispensed with (Where Shall We Go This Summer?, 53). Now she sees the 
destructive element in her children’s behaviour, she watches Menaka crumble a sheaf 
of new buds and unable to bear the sight of such “unthinking destruction” she calls 
out to her. Menaka had done it unconsciously, had not really meant to destroy 
anything at all. Sita’s despair is related to this for “destruction came so naturally; that 
was the horror. . . The creative impulse had no change against the overpowering 
desire to destroy” (Where Shall We Go This Summer?, 30). 

In Where Shall We Go This Summer? Sita is upset by the sight of the crows 
feeding on a young, wounded eagle and tries in vain to protect it from them. This 
pursuit of the prey by the predator is horrifying enough even in the animal world, 
where perhaps it satisfies the need for food, but it acquires a new terror when 
transferred to the human world. When the young boys chase Ila Das Fire on the 
Mountain, they not only destroy her dignity but also expose her extreme vulnerability 
and their own thoughtless aggression. They underline the hostility which comes to 
them so naturally. Anita Desai comments, through her central characters, on the 
violence and aggression between men and women. She also comments on the narrow 


growing vision which blinds mankind and on the confrontation between inner and 
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outer reality, but her main preoccupation remains with the absurdity of human life, 
with the existential search for meaning in it and the inability of men to accept a 
religious solution. It becomes, in the ultimate instance, a question of reason versus 
unreason. Reason in itself is inadequate — therefore men turn to unreason. And those 
who like Gautama live merely by reason also die by it. Others who move towards 
self-knowledge and recognition of their true selves move towards it through unreason, 
by rejecting the pattern of normalcy. 

Anita Desai lays stress on the landscape and co-relates it with the psychic 
states of her protagonists, she has rare gift of suggesting things. In order to throw 
clues to the action of the story, the novelist employs various devices such as flashes, 
asides and painting landscape. Anita Desai’s technique is her natural outcome of her 
pre-occupation with the individual’s psychology combined with her vivid awareness 
of the external world. She is always primarily occupied with the subjective experience 
of her people, their sensations in the presence of one another, and at the same time she 
is aware how she looks from the outside of their tone and manner, the setting in which 
they play their parts, and that which gives them an objective reality. It is, therefore, 
impossible for her to maintain strictly the point of view of any character, keeping to 
the subjective aspect of things. 

Psychologically woman needs man’s loving company and thus feminism 
cannot be anti-male and cannot be equated with Lesbianism. It is, however, believed 
that feminism must raise the “women question’ in all its aspects all the issues 


pertaining to the growth and grandeur of women. In the light of feminist critical 
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theory, Anita Desai’s novels can be examined as the manifesto of female predicament. 
Cry, the Peacock discusses the mind of Maya in a feminine framework. Feminism is 
deeply rooted in the feeling and sensation whereas Masculine is into intuition and 
thinking. Maya and Gautama are opposed to each other and both of them represent the 
extremities of feminine and masculine principles. Maya feels destabilized and 
depotentiated because even after four years of marriage, Gautama has failed to 
fecundate. Maya’s remarks to Kathakali dancers reveal her hatred of the masculine. 

Anita Desai is a new generation of Indian writer who experiments with the 
themes of inner consciousness .She gives her readers valuable insights into the 
feminine consciousness through her memorable protagonists. In Where Shall We Go 
This Summer?, there is aching void in the life of Sita as a woman, a wife and a 
mother. Anita Desai’s fiction inextricably fuses the tension between the tradition and 
modernity, individualism and social unity, convention and innovation and determines 
the dimension and direction of the themes. The plot is replete with symmetry and 
harmony pervading the events of the story. 

Anita Desai marks a departure without trespassing into terra incognito and is 
happy to have women protagonists in her novels. Nanda Kaul’s withdrawal from life 
and family is not the result of any existential realization of man’s ultimate aloneness 
but she has just been ‘reduced’ to such a state. Anita Desai prioritizes the predicament 
of women and visualizes life for a woman as a series of obligations and commitments. 
Her young characters crave for women’s liberation. Maya in Cry, the Peacock who is 


not mature and intelligent enough complains of being treated as a wild beast on a 
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leash which induces in her a humiliating sense of neglect. Maya is shocked by having 
a far-fetched difference between her lot and that of her brother, Arjuna, who is set free 
and enjoys liberty like a young hawk that could not be tamed, that fought for its 


liberty. Sita in Where Shall We Go This Summer?, wishes to have freedom and it is 


manifested in her fascination with the foreigner whom she meets on the roadside. 

In Fire on the Mountain, there develops a critical situation when Nanda Kaul 
retreats to Carignano after allowing her husband to have a life-long affair with another 
woman. Though she does not follow the revolutionary path of Sita but feels that she 
could be ‘shipwrecked.’ No doubt, Anita Desai’s novels epitomize the dynamics of 
the spirals of power-knowledge-pleasure. Anita Desai shows that power and sex are 
the two well-known aspects of interpersonal relationships. 

Consequently, Anita Desai’s Cry, the Peacock, Voices in the City, Where Shall 
We Go This Summer?, Fire on the Mountain, Clear Light of Day and In Custody — all 
are replete with a powerful description of feminine sensibility. Not only is this, even 
in her short-stories, the central theme is certainly the theme of feminine sensibility. 
Cry, the Peacock is a tale of Maya’s love for Gautama, her husband. Deeply devoted 
and affectionate in nature, an over sensitized in mental proclivities, Maya requires a 
love partner with sympathies commensurable with her sensibilities. But the tragedy 
begins in her life because her husband Gautama does not possess those wide-ranging 
sympathies. In Voices in the City, Monisha is endowed with higher sensibilities, 
which is self-evident when she is attuned to music in the conference hall, “I wander in 


this labyrinth at will and blessedly we never touch, merely remain in mystic 
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communion with each other. I am willing to follow till I die.”(Voices in the City, 123) 
In Bye-Bye Blackbird, there is a powerful encounter of the East and the West. 
Whereas fascination for England has been presented through Adit and Dev, that of 
India through Sarah, Emma Moffit and Christine Langford. Disenchantment with 
England is particularly epitomized through Adit and Dev. However, throughout the 
novel, it is the feminine sensibility that dominates more than the other thematic 
strains. 

Where Shall We Go This Summer? is again a very powerful novel delineating 
feminine sensibility. Despite the fact that this delineation is chiefly expressed through 
the projection of one single theme, the crisis of conscience and values, Sita, the 
female protagonist in the novel, dominates the entire theme of the novel. Anita 
Desai’s Fire on the Mountain symbolizes feminine sensibility in a heightened way and 
Nanda Kaul, the protagonist of the novel, symbolizes the heightened feminine 
sensibility. 

Anita Desai’s Games at Twilight — a collection of short stories, is also a skilled 
record of the likes, dislikes, vanities, prejudices, loyalties, eccentricities and jealousies 
of feminine nature in particular. It is, of course, refreshing and enlightening to 
examine the thematic structure of her short stories such as ‘Private Tuition’, ‘Studies 
in the Park’, "Surface texture’, ‘Sale’, ‘Pineapple’, ‘The accompanist’ and ‘A Devoted 
son’ in order to comprehend Anita Desai’s feminine sensibility as well as her fictional 


achievements. 
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Anita Desai’s novels offer a rewarding study not only in the domain of socio- 
psycho activities but also in semantics and syntax. Her novels, synoptically speaking, 
offer a view of the long-smothered wail of a lacerated psyche of a female. They, of 
course, recount the harrowing tale of blunted human relationships. The fate of Maya, 
Monisha, Sita and Nanda Kaul remind us of Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay in Virginia 
Woolf’s To the Lighthouse. Maya in Cry, the Peacock is married to an older man, a 
detached, sober, industrious lawyer, who is unable to recognize and understand the 
female sensibility. Monisha in Voices in the City is a psychic case. Her relationship 
with her husband is characterized only by loneliness and lack of proper 
understanding. Whereas her husband is a pseudo — moralist, a rotund, minute-minded 
and ‘limited’ official, always given to the habit of quoting from Burke, Wordsworth, 
Gandhi and Tagore, she herself gets bored of him. Ultimately she develops an 
incurable claustrophobia and commits suicide. Anita Desai’s novels have been 
interpreted in a number of ways. Some have interpreted them from the standpoint of 
social criticism, whereas others from that of economic and cultural crisis. Some have 
traced linguistic inventiveness in them, whereas others find psycho-moral 
delineations. A perfect artist as Anita Desai is, her novels naturally offer a wide 
variety of social, cultural and psychological interpretations. 

If a deeper analysis of Anita Desai’s novels is made from the standpoint of 
feminine sensibility, without ignoring the human approach and the connected 
concepts attached thereto, then a stage where all the issues pertaining to women may 


appear to be related directly or indirectly to the crisis of conscience and values. The 
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theme of crisis of conscience and values is not a sporadic, a passing reference but a 
recurrent, a pervading strain in all Anita Desai’s works. Voices in the City is a tale of 
struggle by men and women of Calcutta for higher life of conscience and values. 
Nirode, the protagonist, aspires for a life full of values. Monisha, another major 
character in the same novel, is enthralled by music and aesthetics. The recital of sitar 
transports her to a higher region of ecstasy and placid happiness. 

Adit and Dev, Sarah, Emma Moffit and Christine Longford are the chief 
exponents of the East — West concord and discord in Bye-Bye, Blackbird. Emma and 
Sarah together are in love with everything Indian — the Himalayan flowers, the bandits 
of Rajasthan, the henna pattern on the palms of ladies, the perfumes of attars, 
monsoons and famines, items of food and music of Bismillah Khan and Ravi Shankar. 
It is also because they have an urge to move towards the higher side of life. In Clear 
Light of Day, Bim has many qualms of conscience and a woman who cherishes 
values as dearer than anything else. 

Paulina Palmer in her Contemporary Women’s Fiction: Narrative Practice and 
Feminist Theory argues that feminist fiction of the 1970s and 80s affirm the ideal of 
sisterhood and women’s collectivity. Later fiction however focuses more on themes of 
women’s betrayal. (Contemporary Women’s Fiction: Narrative Practice and Feminist 
Theory, 127-28) Women in all cases are victims of male chauvinism and Shobha De 
shows this vividly through her descriptions in her novels. A typical male attitude to 
them is enshrined in Deb’s assertions that “once a bitch, always a bitch” and “One 


bitch is as good as another.” (Sultry Days, 154) Pratimaben, who meets her 
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Ahmedabad — based businessman husband, only once a week, calls him her “weekend 
husband’ and passes her time arranging ‘matkas and chatais with mirrors 
everywhere,’ associating herself with social work, and going on pilgrimages. (Sultry 
Days, 145) She also has plans for a boutique or an art gallery to make money by 
selling imitation dresses. “Everybody copies everybody else,” she would declare. “I 
can also copy from Film-stars-you know, what Madhuri or Juhi wears.” (Sultry Days, 
146) Nisha’s mother was originally ‘far more subdued and silent.’ (Sultry Days, 20) 
In Socialite Evenings the sisterhood motif is seldom portrayed favourably. 
David Tetzlaff in his essay “Popular Culture and Social Control in Late Capitalism” 
has discussed this aspect of resistance-culture. Tetzlaff argues that individualistic 
rebellion is constantly validated but rarely do these rebellions merge into a totalizing 
movement. (Popular Culture and Social Control in Late Capitalism, 67). “Talk of 
French perfumes, foreign holidays, jet setting lifestyles, designer clothes form the 
“atmosphere” in Socialite Evenings. In portraying a rags-to-riches romance in the 
stories of Karuna and Anjali, Shobha De glorifies material success, class mobility and 
glamour. The heroines “make it big” in spite of their lower origins which, Cranny 
Francis has pointed out, is an indispensable feature of the romance. Paulina Palmer 
on the other hand argues that novels which end on affirmation of values of a woman 
defined sexuality and acts of marriage-resistance are truly positive endings. (Socialite 
Evenings, 160-61) Karuna’s acceptance of single-woman status is an affirmation of 
her self. David Tetzlaff defines an oppositional culture as one which resists a primary 


form of power in effect at the site where it occurs (Quoted from The Fiction of 
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Shobha De: Toward a Feminist Romance?,116). This argument illustrates Karuna’s 
behaviour at the conclusion of Socialite Evenings. Karuna resents, resists and rejects 
(in that alliterative order!) male dominance where it is an its most effective: marriage 
and (mis)representation. Karuna refuses marriage and prefers to create her own 
representation. Indeed, it is this very self-affirmation through success that creates a 
self, personality and identity for Karuna. And since it occurs in traditional sites of 
male dominance (marriage or representation of women), it becomes a feminist stance. 
Shobha De has fully exposed the feminine world of the characters since for her, 
humanness should be identified with “femininity” because as Marilyn French 
observes: “A masculine world is less fully human than a feminine one.” (Beyond 


Power: On Women, Men and Morals, 72) With dissident women like Karuna and 


Anjali oppressive gender roles will be deconstructed and women will take up a 
revolutionary role, flouting androgyny. A new generation of “wild,” “lusty,” and 
“wandering” women like those of Shobha De’s female protagonists will be created 
who would “prefer to identity themselves as radical lesbian feminist separatists.” 
(Feminist Thought, 102) Pornography in Shobha De’s novels becomes a symptom and 
symbol of the female’s defiance of a male-regulated female sexuality. Shobha De’s 
women suffer in an androgynous world for they do not cherish genuine passions but 
only plastic passions which make them passive without a sense of purpose living in a 
frustrating world of anxiety, guilt, hostility, bitterness, boredom and resentment. 
These women cast off the conventional sense of morality, the old, tired and repressive 


sexual moves and revel in the erotic celebration of the body. Almost all her characters 
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have pre-marital sex. Sex is no longer a taboo for her women characters. The moment 
their marriages fail, her women characters go out in search of fulfilling new 
relationships. Also, she breaks the shackles of linguistic discipline by employing 
words of her choice, thereby liberating the language also from the male hegemony. 
Interestingly, her experimentation with the use of words and idioms from Indian 
languages in her novels adds to the charm of the novel. Shobha De succeeds in 
exposing the moral and spiritual concerns of the modern society in which an 
unfortunate woman longs for genuine love and real freedom. 

The critical examination of the select novels of Shobha De and Anita Desai 
undertaken in this dissertation shows that both the writers have the gifts of exploring 
the subdued depths of women psychology and their chief pre-occupation in their 
novels is to analyze the complex human relationship in the patriarchal society, 
particularly, the nuptial relationship that is seriously affected by incompatibility in 
marriage. A study of the themes of their novels dealing with marital discord, isolation 
and alienation brings to light several interesting features of their novels including their 
attitudes towards marriage, feministic concerns, world views and their art. The 
protagonists in the novels of Anita Desai feel tormented by a sense of non- 
belongingness and isolation in all human relationships and their isolation is due to the 
awareness of their individuality and freedom. On the other hand the assertive socialite 
women in the novels of Shobha De are confident of facing the challenges of life. 
Marriage to them is hardly more than a convenient contract to lead a comfortable and 


promiscuous life. This comparative study reveals that a certain common pattern 
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running through all of them. The general pattern seems to be that of the protagonist as 
a victim of the male-dominated society trying to fight against all odd forces which 
work against them and resolve the issues in their own ways. The search of their 
protagonists is mainly for love, recognition and identity. It is hoped that this 
dissertation will provoke further reading and research and bring to light several new 


dimension to the study of their novels. 


Chapter V 


Agra gharana & areas of Impact 


This chapter takes critical stock of the impacts of Agra Gharana on the major areas 
other than its main impact on Indian classical music scenes described in earlier 
chapter. The research carried out in this regard and detailed out in the chapter clearly 
indicates that the Marathi Stage Music and earlier Indian Film Music were the two 
major areas of impacts of Agra Gharana. In Bengal, the Nazrul geeti and Raga 


Pradhan had an impact of Agra gharana music and musicians. 


Marathi Stage Music (which got developed as a semi classical form during the period 
1910 to 1935) and Indian Film Music (which made beginning in 1931 with the release 
of first Indian Talkie Alamaara) both these new forms of creative expressions got 
developed with the immense and pioneering contribution from the singers, music 
directors, music teachers of Agra Gharana and the Agra Gharana itself. This chapter 
enumerates and explains contribution of the Agra Gharana through the singers, music 
directors and the music teachers. Before going through impact of Agra Gharana on 
major areas like Marathi Stage Music and Indian Film Music it will be important to 
dwell upon a question like - why Agra Gharana was found more suitable for these 
two new forms of creative expression? To answer this question one needs to look in to 
characteristics of art form of drama/film and Nazrul geeti and characteristics of Agra 


Gharana as follows — 


Defining the essential nature of Drama, Bharata has made the following statement in 


the Natyashastra: 


Natya is a representational statement (anukirtana) of the emotional states of this entire 


triple world. 
Naikaantatotra bhavataam Devaanaam Chaanubhaavam, 


Trailokyasyaasya Sarvasya Naatyam Bhaavaanukeertanam | lis (NMG I. 106) 


(APIA TATA CAAT UcTSIGH, TAHFITART HALA ACTA HATTA ACTA | ) 


' Bharat Muni, Natya Shastra, NMG I. 106 


(Definition: There will be no one sided communication of emotions in this of yours or 
of Gods. The Natya in fact is depiction and communication pertaining to the emotions 


of the entire triple world.) 


This definition is also applicable to art form of film as like drama it also depicts the 


emotional states of each and every of this world. 


If one adopts this universal definition of drama and film as Bhaavaanukeertanam 
(representational statement of the emotional states) then the music required in all 
(Drama, Film, Nazrul etc.) these form must be capable of conveying emotions 
(bhavas) or must be such which gives first priority to conveying of the emotions 
(bhavas). Such music also required to be Shabdpradhan-dominated by meaningful 


words. 


Here it is very important to analyze the functioning of the most important vehicle of 
emotions in classical music-the Bandish and Agra gharana and its characteristics in 
terms of emotions and expressions through Bhaava is very important. This could be 


pointed as follows: 
5:1 Agra gharana-Bandishes, their significance to popular music 
Different Gharanas have different approaches of using the Bandish of a Raga. 


Agra gharana is known for giving utmost importance to the conveying of emotions 
underlying the words. For Agra gharana musicians, the Bandish is the primary 


vehicle to improvise and present a Raga. 


The Bandish is the nucleus of phonetic and melodic material for the improvisation, 


with the bols of the Bandish being the main mode of articulation. 


Mukhdabandi is another very interesting aspect of Agra gharana, which involves 


exploring additional mukhadas of the Bandish apart from the original Mukhada. 


Here, a specific phrase from the original bandish/composition is transformed into a 
‘pseudo- mukhada’ and further improvising is done around this new mukhada. It is as 


if an entirely new bandish is being sung. 


In most of the Gharanas the importance of the Bandish is upto the Mukhda only. 


After which they sing or improvise the Raga note by note. 


However in Agra gharana, the Bandish is treated like a plot of a drama or a theme, 


through which the essence of the Raga is presented. 
That is why it is called as 'Rupakaalapti'. 


The Agra gharana musicians try to create various combinations of words, Mukhdas 


within the Bandish to make it even more interesting. 


It is presented in a melodramatic manner. The Mukhda sometimes represents the 
main statement of the theme of the Bandish, and it is repeated with the help of various 


melodic and rhythmic patterns. 


Thus the agra gharana singers make elaborate and abundant use of the lyrics of the 
bandish while singing as compared to other gharana singers who usually sing only 


Aalaps and Aakars. 


Most of the times, the rendering of a Bandish by a proficient Agra gharana musician 


sounds like a story being told or a dialogue-taking place. 


Sometimes, the musicians turn the song into a drama and utter the words as if being 


spoken which creates the melodramatic effect 


For Agra Gharana singers, the meaning of the words play a very important role in 
rendering the compositions. It helps in the creation of the particular mood that is 


effectively conveyed to the audience. 


Thus drama /flim music required a music which conveys emotions (bhavas) to the 
audience and it required singers/music directors who are capable of providing such 
music and against this requirement Agra Gharana exactly offered this 
quality/capacity of conveying emotions (bhavas) effectively through its Gayaki. As a 
result we find that singers/music directors/music teachers trained under Agra Gharana 
were better equipped/suitable to provide music in drama or film form and they 
actually shaped Marathi stage music and indian film music to large extent. How this 


happened is described in this chapter as follows - 


5:2 Natya Sangeet of Marathi theatre 
Natya sangeet is a very distinctive genre of Marathi Stage. Natya sangeet itself 
contains various forms of Classical, semi classical, light, devotional, folk music etc. & 


still it remains and independent genre. Natya sangeet is performed in a way that it 


remains in synchronization with Raga Music; the flow of the script of the play; 
enhances dramatic element and still the drama remains drama and never turns into a 
concert of classical music. Three major musicians of Agra gharana played very 


significant role in the historic development of Marathi Drama Music-Natya Sangeet. 


5:2:1 Govindrao Tembe (1881-1955) 


He was a great author, music critic, producer, Harmonium player, singer, actor and 
composer’. His supreme virtue was a sort of eclectic aestheticism. He was not 
traditionally trained in classical music but was certainly influenced by Bhaskarbua 
Bakhle due to long association. Hence though his musical compositions relied on 
piano touch in music, he also resorted to Dadra-Qawwali forms and later classical 
Raga based tunes and compositions. The major contributor was Govindrao Tembe-a 
senior disciple of Bhaskarbua Bakhale. He brought about many changes in overall 
style of presentation of Natya sangeet. His outlook as realized in music could be 
described as purposeful, decorative, short winded and feminine. The tunes of the 
famous ‘Sangeet Manapman' are evident of the same. This drama was a part of the 
Golden era of Natya Sangeet from year 1911-1920. Bhaskarbua was accompanying 
him in his musical journey, which followed further in ‘Sangeet Vidyaharan' in 1913. 
In this Bhaskarbua helped him in selecting tunes. Interestingly, the selection of tunes 
in ‘Sangeet Vidyaharan’, show a clear shift in favour of major classical Ragas. One 
can say that Govindrao Tembe brought about an esteemable change in ‘Sangeet 
Manapman' and reverted to classical music dominated model in dramas like 
"Vidyaharan'’. Many compositions and Ragas from Agra gharana were basis for the 


songs for these Dramas. The list can be seen in the chart to follow in the coming 


pages. 


Govindrao composed music for quite a few number of musical Drama and Films 
(Marathi and Hindi) and received acclaim from audience and the critics. 
All experiments gave different dimensions to the presentation of Natya sangeet as a 


whole, thus Tembe is honoured as ‘First Music Director’ of Marathi Natya Sangeet.’ : 


> Sangoram, Shrirang, Aaswaadak Sangeet Samiksha, page 97 


> Bapat, Sangeeta, Research paper seen on Website: http://musicmumbai.sndt.ac.in/ on Ist Jan, '14. 


5:2:2 Bhaskarbua Bakhle (1869-1922 ) 

Bhaskarbua was trained under three stalwarts of music: Faiz Mohammed Khan, 
Natthan Khan, and Alladiya Khan. The first two were related to the Gwalior and Agra 
gharanas, respectively. At the time, dabbling in other kinds of music was against civil 
custom. In such a situation, plunging into an area of dubious reputation as 
Natyasangeet for the purpose of new creativity was an action that required courage. 
On the one hand, he had such a great reputation among classical musicians that 
Rajabali Khan of Dewas would say, “The Hindus produced just one musician, 
Bhaskarbuva Bakhle, whom all Muslims looked up to*.” A prestigious singer of the 
Patiala gharana of Punjab had also acknowledged his superiority. Though he was at 
the apex of prestige, wealth, and honour, it was natural for him to turn to 
Natyasangeet as a challenge to his creativity. In the society of experts on music, it 


was not a task for the feeble at heart. 


Sangeet Swayamvar (1916) was the play that Bhaskarbuva emerged as a capable 
music director. The revolution started by this play in the field of classical music in 
western India, especially Maharashtra, was a ground-breaking event. After this play, 
the verses of this play brought fame and reputation to Indian classical music. Long 
before this play, the verses in plays were dominated by the literary and semantic 
aspect, rather than the music. As a fallout of the melodious voices of the actors and a 
specific way of uttering words and other aspects, Saki, Dindi, Anjanigeet, Ovi and 
other forms were sung in a limited but popular manner. A revolution came about in it 
and the tunes of the screen became more attractive to the audiences and actors, which 
included lovely tunes from Persian and Urdu languages. Thereafter, tunes that were in 
accordance with the sentiment in the verses and musical compositions were being 
searched for by Sangeet Natak dramatists. Later on, emphasis was placed on having 
novelty and elaborative scope in the tunes. Bhaskarbuva's disciple Govindrao Tembe's 
play, 'Manapmaan'’, contained poetry and the sentiment hidden in the prose in it and 
complementary raga compositions. Thumri of the Purab Ang and Kajri were used. 


Govindrao also made use of ghazals and composition of the kind we have today. 


In this age of transition, the play, Sangeet Swayamvar, enabled Bhaskarbuva to tread 


new ground in Natyasangeet. Natyasangeet was now supported by not just thumri, 


* Bakhale, Janaki, Two men and Music, p. 276 


ghazal and dadra, but bada khyal and chota khayal and dhrupad were also cleverly 
introduced into Natyasangeet by Bhaskarbuva”. The verses brought over from bada 
khayal a change was made in the laya and theka to endow them with mass appeal. 
Some compositions of bandishes were used on an as-is basis. Dhamar, Dhrupad, 
khyal, garba, Punjabi tunes, hori, thumri, taranas, dadras, unknown ragas, traditional 
Marathi verses, and so on were the special compositions he rained upon the audience 
through Sangeet Swayamvar. Some 52 of those compositions are based on the 
following ragas: Yaman, Bhupali, Jayjaywanti, ... and so on. In all 39 unknown ragas 
were used to compose dramatic verses by him. These bandishes were obtained from 
Faiz Mohammed Khan (Gwalior-Agra), Natthan Khan (Agra) and Alladiya Khan. A 
majority of the compositions belonged to the Agra gharana. It is important to note 
here that Faiz Mohammed Khan was born to the daughter of the pioneer of the Agra 
gharana, Haji Sujan. From Alladiya Khan's Jaipur-Atrauli gharana, a branch of the 
Atrauli gharana had merged with the Agra gharana. Therefore, it won't be amiss to 
say here that most of the bandishes that Bhaskarbuva used were obtained from the 
Agra gharana. From these bandishes, the semi-classical verses were obtained from 


either Natthan Khan or collected by Bhaskarbuva himself. 


Hardcore raagdari (Indian raga-based classical) and difficult compositions as dhrupad 
and khayal were made to appeal to the masses, which was an enormously difficult 
task accomplished with effortless ease by Bhaskarbuva. For example, the dhrupad in 
Bhupali raga learnt from Natthan Khan, which was set to Pancham Savari taal of 15 
beats, was set to the 16 beats of Addha Tritaal. 'Phulvan sej savaru' was now 
hummed as 'Srujan kasa man chori' in every household. The bada khyal of the 14 
beats ada chautal of the Sur Malhar raga, 'Garjat aaye', was converted into the 16 
beats of Addha tritaal of 'Anrutachi Gopala' by him®. Many such verses and classical 
and semi-classical compositions heard in Punjab, Sindh and other regions were taken 
to the masses by him. An important contribution in this success was made by 
Bhaskarbuva's disciple, Bal Gandharva. Bal Gandharva's capacity for bringing about a 
transformation was obvious in his singing for Swayamvar. Bakhle had selected some 
samples of dignified khayal music, which were provided to Bal Gandharva along with 


the original raga compositions the verses were based on. With this equipment, Bal 


> Datar, Shaila, Dev Gandharva, p. 129 


° Datar, Shaila, Dev Gandharva, p. 130 


Gandharva displayed in great style his ability to latch on to a new musical idiom with 
characteristic ease and still manage to improvise. In Swayamvar, he not only latched 
onto the raga music essentials but also managed to make way for a balanced 
sweetness in lieu of the high seriousness of classical art music. He neither impatiently 
disregarded raga regulations nor hastily attempt to create something wantonly 
sensational. His contemporaries would place a premium on an intense emotionalism 
in Music and achieved it through the use of musical pathos and aggression. Bal 
Gandharva, on the other hand, employed subtler shades of restrained eroticism — and 
melody. Therefore, his renderings of Bhimpalasi, bageshri, Bhairavi, Yaman, Bhoop, 
Kafi, Mand, Piloo and other similar raga-moulds were easily understood and 


appreciated. The process required greater sophistication than is usually ascribed. 


The enormous success of Sangeet Swayamvar was to a great extent on account of the 
sound training provided to Bal Gandharva by Bhaskarbuva Bakhle in the language of 
classical art music. The difficult training for Bal Gandharva was delivered over six 
months. During the training, Bhaskarbuva took into consideration the essence and 
vocal capacity of Bal Gandharva's voice and without teaching him the grammar of the 
ragas, and made him learn by heart classical bandishes. Thereafter, he set Bal 
Gandharva free to sing as per his imagination. Therefore, it was after Swayamvar that 
Bal Gandharva's music became less intuitive and deliberately artistic. The great 
impact of Bakhle's methodical and intensive training was palpable even years after, 
when Bal Gandharva came into his own, belting out stage song couplets in quick 
succession in his solo concerts. It was obvious that Bal Gandharva inclined toward 
classical music after Swayamvar and brought about a way to present classical music 


to the masses in western India and Maharashtra. 


After Sangeet Swayamvar, and later Draupadi, the status of Natyasangeet rose to a 
new high. On account of khayal gayaki, and particularly the bandishes of the Agra 
gharana, Natyasangeet was accorded the status of Baithak music (music that 
audiences sit down to listen to’. On account of these verses, several ragas such as 
Desi, Kafi Kanada and Sindhura (especially those of the Agra gharana) became 


popular in Maharashtra and western India. Through the verses in the plays, the 


7 Samant, Bal, Marathi Natya Sangeet, Page 21. 


layman was now able to recognise various ragas*. These verses were sung by not just 
the Marathi but also the Parsi, Gujarati and Sindhi audiences. The actual magician in 
all of this was, of course, Bhaskarbuva Bakhle. Bhaskarabua's classical concert used 
to be full of bliss and emotions. He had a vast repertoire of classical genres such as 
Dhrupad, Dhamar, Tappa, Khayal, Tarana, Thumri, Lavni etc., and had a huge 
collection of Bandishes. This repertoire was great source of influence on his creations 
in Marathi Sangeet drama. Further his legacy was effectively carried forward by his 
disciples such as Bal Gandharva, Master Krishnarao, Bapurao Ketkar and Govindrao 
Tembe. Further other musicians of Agra gharana such as Ram Marathe, Govindrao 


Agni, Jitendra Abhisheki successfully reached up to the masses. 


5:2:3 Master Krishnarao Phulambrikar (1898-1974) 

He was a very popular Khayal singer of rare calibre and a prominent disciple of 
Bhaskarbua Bakhale. Like Govindrao Tembe, his career also spanned over to the Film 
era. In fact, beginning as a composer of stage music around 1923 (though composed 
only one song in Sangeet Draupadi on Guru Bhaskarbua's instructions) he turned into 
a film music for Prabhat in the thirties and again returned to stage music in big way 


under the banner of Natya Niketan from 1942. 


He was perhaps the first prolific music-director understood in the modern sense of the 
term. In the context of Marathi stage Music, it meant going beyond the phase of tune 
selection and composing fresh, new tunes as per demands of song situation. However, 
during the early Bal Gandharva phase, he did not alter the format of stage music 
established by his Guru Bakhale and hence relied on classical music of Khayal and 
non-Khayal variety. The newness of his music was fully felt in 'Kanhopatra'(1929) 
where the tunes he composed for the traditional devotional compositions i. e. 
Abhangas, simultaneously made them more musical and musically more expandable. 
The traditional devotional music with traditional tonal moulds existed in Marathi 
stage music. Krishnarao made it more effective and ensured the desired musical 
impact by enriching the musical qualities of the compositions. The very base of 


classical and semi classical music was never forgotten in his creations. 


* Sangoram, Shrirang, Aaswaadak Sangeet Samiksha, page. 115 


Master Krishnarao's music for 'Kulvadhu'(1942) of M. G. Ranganekar, proved to be a 
resounding success. Here it is worth mentioning that before 'Kulvadhu', he had scored 
both efficiently and meritoriously for Prabhat Films and had then come back to Stage 
music in Ranganekar's ventures. Here, amongst his singers, Smt. Jyotsna Bhole was a 
new name. She was disciple of Khadim Hussain Khan of Agra gharana. Ashok Da. 
Ranade says, Jyotsna Bhole's contribution stands extraordinary. She proved a very 
efficient vehicle of a new musical idiom in addition to being a capable heroine of 


modern music-drama of social content for over twenty five years. 


Among others from Agra gharana who contributed to Marathi Sangeet Natak were 
Ram Marathe (disciple of Master Krishnarao Phulambrikar, Jagannathbua Purohit & 
Vilayat Hussain Khan-all Agra gharana), Govindrao Agni (disciple of Khadim 
Hussain Khan) and Jitendra Abhisheki (disciple of Azmat Hussain Khan and 
Jagannathbua Purohit). These all three were great exponents of Indian classical Music 
and represented Agra gharana. Musicians like Keshavrao Bhole and Vasant Desai 
were not trained in traditional classical music but were influenced by many Agra 
musicians. Vasant Desai had assisted Master Krishnarao for very long period of time 
in Prabhat Cine company also. Moreover many composers not belonging to Agra 
gharana in any respect, were inspired either by using traditional Agra Bandishes or 
even the traditional Agra ragas in their composition making. The information of the 


same is displayed in the table mentioned in the chapter. 


5:2:3:1 Master Krishnarao-Marathi Natyasangeet and Cine Sangeet 
After obtaining formal training in the Agra gharana, Master Krishnarao made 
important contributions in Natyasangeet, Nava Natyasangeet (modern approach), 
Raga Ranjani Bhakti Sangeet (devotional music coloured by raga melody), film 
music, experimental music and so on. Pt. Bhaskarbuva Bakhle's day-and-night 
training resulted in his obtaining a treasure trove of knowledge of the art of singing, 
which he employed consistently in creating experimental compositions. In Marathi 
Natyasangeet, the credit for the creations between Pt. Bakhle and Pt. Vazebuva's 
traditional method of composing Natyasangeet and Pt. Jitendra Abhisheki's 
ultramodern use of Natyasangeet goes to Master Krishnarao. Pt. Bhaskarbuva has said 


about him that he completed studies for 10-12 years in just 4, which was made 


possible by his extraordinary intelligence and talent. It influenced not just his solo 
singing but is visible in his compositions for such various applications as 
Natyasangeet and film music. Renowned music critic Dr. Shrirang Sangoram says 
that Master Krishnarao's bandishes were not as strong in their language aspect and 
though they contained grammatical mistakes to an extent but his skill at composing 
extempore was unique. He would have consistently been composing, marrying the 
swaras to the layas, and it was through that he composed music in various musical 
genres, bandishes of khayal, jod-raga compositions in a very spontaneous manner. He 


created many khyal compositions that would inspire the audience to dance. 


5:2:3:1:1 Natyasangeet and New Creativity 


Master Krishnarao's compositions bear the influence of proper bandishes, ghazals, 
thumri, traditional kirtan verses, some Carnatic tunes, and such other genres, on 
which was imposed Natyasangeet to create unique compositions. Pt. Bakhle, Pt. Vaze, 
and Govindrao Tembe were the cornerstones of such compositions. But Master 
Krishnarao created self-created, independent tunes to make a unique beginning and 


opened new doors in the area of mass music. 


According to the late Baburao Joshi, “Creating independent compositions, the 


bed 


tradition of creating Natyapadas was first started by Master Krishnarao’. 


All of Master Krishnarao's compositions were based on raga music, and he knew 
exactly where and how to use them. He continued the tradition of Bakhle, but he did 
not blindly copy him. He kept the foundation of the guru tradition and its spirit alive 
in composing for the play 'Sangeet Kanopatra', which departed from the khyal-based 
traditional bhajan style and had a modern form. The extension of that music was 
transformed into Pt. Bhimsen Joshi's 'Santvani'. All of Maharashtra derives inspiration 
from and the complete base for modern bhavgeet from Master Krishnarao's 
compositions. In many verses of Natyasangeet, Master Krishnarao made the stanzas 
of old Natyasangeet more suited to the taste of modern audiences. For example, the 
composition in Sangeet Saubhadra, “Balsagar, tumhi vir shiromani' based on 


Bhimpalasi, 'Ba-la-sa-ga-ra' were rendered as 'Dha-Ni-Dha-Pa-Ma'. In the Aaroh of 


° Sangoram, Shrirang, Aaswadak Sangeet Samiksha, page. 145 


Bhimpalasi, the dhaiwat is either varja (omitted) or very weak. But here, the first 
letter of the verse itself is rendered in Dha in the Mukhda. Raga-rup has been given 
less importance than the Bhava-rup, which was welcomed by thousands of lovers of 
music. In Bal and Sagar, consecutively heavy notes and in Sagar a murki-laden out of 
swar aalaap to welcome the Sam a royal welcome has been provided, it seems. And 
on the word 'Vir' this tune conveys with great spirit the joy of Bhimpalasi to the minds 
of the audience and at the end of the composition, the words 'Visruniya gela' are 
rendered in sinuate avrohi taan as if to welcome the Mukhda in a novel manner. 
Chhota khyal is the base of the singing style (gayaki) but its inertia is not observed 
here. But the form of composition is even more facile than that of traditional 
Natyasangeet. This composition is from his earliest days as a composer of 
Natyasangeet. The transformation of sacrosanct bandishes into such a form with mass 
appeal was possible only on account of the genius of Master Krishnarao. Pahadi, 
Maand, Jila Kafi, Pilu, and such other semi-classical ragas have been given an 
honoured status in Natyasangeet. But Master Krishnarao applied his composing skills 
to bring them an even higher status. The colour and style of the raga Bhairavi was 
painted in the colours of the rainbow using raagdari, Natyasangeet, film music, 
abhanga, Bhakti Sangeet and all such forms by means of his own creativity in varied 
forms. In the play 'Amrutsiddhi', 'Hi Samaj Tava Kutil Chaturaee' wherein Bhairavi 
has been adorned with the combined make Sangeet Menaka, Nachadeva Visarle Mi, 
the sentiment of repentance, ‘Bola Amrut Bola” in Sangeet Kulavadhu generates 
enthusiasm by means of the composition, and in the film Kichakvadh, Dir-Dir- 
Tanom-Ta Na Na de re Na’ is the group song composition that Bhairavi herself and 
the audience also start dancing. The composition 'Haasat Naachat Jau' of the film 
Gopal Krishna uses Bhairavi to create an experience of great joy and a happy ending. 
Behind these miracles, Pt. Bhaskarbuva Bakhle's training has made a major 


contribution. 


Researcher feels that, these creative changes can be attributed similar to the tendency 
of doing experimentations by Agra gharana musicians to create new Ragas in popular 
Ragas, through making minor changes. e. g. Bihag to Malti Bihag (adding Komal 
Nishad) etc. The Bandish presentation, and improvisations through ‘Bol ang’, 


permeance (Prastaar), creating various mukhadas within the bandish etc are the 


specialities of Agra gharana were effectively used in making of Natya Sangeet songs 


and its presentation!”, 


It is important to note here that the verses in the plays have to be presented using 
music that is conducive to the meaning of their words. Only in the Agra gharana are 
the words adorned within the bandish in the unravelling of the raga. This special 
training in the Bol Ang was taken by him from Natthan Khan. Under the direction of 
Bhaskarbuva, Bal Gandharva used it to conjoin words with the music in Natyasangeet 
by means of his uncommon talent and took it to the masses in not only Maharashtra 


but all over western India. 


Following is the list of Natyasangeet compositions, based on Agra gharana 
Bandishes and/or composed by Musicians of Agra gharana. The researcher has made 
this effort after prolonged interactions with Mukund Marathe, Shaila Datar, Vikrant 


Aajgaonkar, Raghavendra Bapat and other sources such as books and articles. 


List of Natya Sangeet songs based on Agra gharana Bandishes: 


Sr. Natya Geet Original Bandish | Raag Composer | Sangeet 
Natak 

1 Nrupakanya tav | Na maro pichkari | Bhairavi Bhaskarbua | Sangeet 
jaya Bakhale Swayamvar 

2 Disla jari | In durajan logan | Multani -"- -"- 
Durjan ko 

a Amar aj | Pavan chalat aali | Paraj -"- -"- 
vapudhar kiyo 


'0 Datar, Shaila, as interviewed on 18th September, 2014 


4 Twara kara | Eri maika Desi-Barwa | -" - aig 
natha 

a) Prem nach jaai_ | Kaun gat bhayi Bageshree -"- -"- 

6 Aji Radha bala | Amalara mata Deshkar -". ou 

7 Ja bhaya na/Sa sundar badan | Malkauns ae 22 
mama mana ke 

8 Srujan kasa | Phulavan sej | Bhupali -". aoe 
man chori sanvaaru 

9 Anrutachi Garajat aaye Soor Malhar -"- -". 
Gopala 

10 Ramani majasi | Mathura na jawo | Poorvi -"- = 
niydham mora Kanhz 

11 Kanta =mayasi | Saanchi kahat | Sarang -"- ane 
tunchi vaaki 

12 Naath ha maza_ | Harwa mora Yaman -"- ae 

13 Roopbali Kaun tarah se tum | Kafi aoe eae 

14 Vairi marayla Krishna Madho | Malkauns -"- ae 

Ram 
15. Bol Hoil fol Pee ki boli na bol | Mishra -"- aa 
Piloo 

16 Tu ka_ vadasi | Tu hai | Suha Master Sangeet 
mala Mohammadsa Kanada Krishnarao | Vidyaharan 

lig To krutant tuj | Eri jasoda tose Sohini Bhaskarbua | Sangeet 
kari Bakhale Draupadi 

18 Raja fasavi | Naino ke (Nand | Khamaj -"- ee 
mulanna ke) khilari 


19 Ha hinwal jari | Aaj anand | Zila Khamaj | - " - -"- 
faar mukhchandra or 
Khokar/Cha 
mpak 
Bilawal 
20 Namavito Saiya paro nahi | Gaud -"- -"- 
mama mori paiya Sarang 
21 To din aathwa_ | Mhare dere aawo_ | Desi Todi -"- -"- 
22 Nayani ti hi | Achal raho raj Jayjayvanti | -" - -"- 
naahi 
23 Laajavile Jhanjh mandilara | Bhupali -"- -"- 
vairyala 
24 That samaricha | Dheeth langarwa_ | Hameer -"- -"- 
Pay Ahankar maza__| Dindodan baaje Desh Master Sangeet 
Krishnarao | Vidya Haran 
& Bal 
Gandharva 
26 Dhanvar virahit | Teekhe nain | Sindh -"- -"- 
chitavat Bhairavi 
27 Ahankar maza__| Niranjan keeje Desi-Huseni | - " - -"- 
28 Premdan Endi endi gaili Vasant -"- -"- 
Madyapan 
29 Madya Kaahe ab tum | Sohini -"- -"- 
vapudhar aaye 
30 Takamaka Piharawa tihari Yaman -"- -"- 
paahi 
31 Gunavati Kanta | Kar so le aaye | Bahar -"- -"- 


gaduva 


a2 Kach sakha | Saanvariya man | Poorvi -"- -"- 
yam _— gruhala | bhaya 
gela 
31 Laanchhan Kaanan suniye Suha -"- -"- 
daya hi Sugharai 
32 Charan chapal | Pavan chalat aali | Paraj Govindrao | Sangeet 
kiyo Tembe Manapmaan 
33 Paahi sada mi__| Paani bhareli Mishra Gara | - " - -"- 
34 Dhani mi pati Prabhu —_udugan | Bhupali -"- -"- 
ginat 
35 Prembhave jiv | Hu to jaiye Jaunpuri -"- -" 
jagi ya 
36 Mruganayana Bandhanwa Darbari Gandharva | Sangeet 
rasik bandho Natak Sanshay 
company Kallol 
a7 Dhanya aanand | Aaj anjan dijo Sarang -"- -" 
din 
38 Kutil hetu tuza | Kar so le aaye | Bahar -"- -"- 
gaduwa 
39 Hi bahu chapal | Koyaliya kuk | Khamaj -"- -"- 
varangana sunave 
40 Jaldhar Giridhar brijdhar | Darbari Shripad K. | Mooknayak 
ghanbhar Kolhatkar 
4] Hoy Sansar | Aaj Nandlal sakhi | Bhairav -"- -"- 
taru 
42 Pranam_ karuni | Gulab motiyan Bhankhar Master Amrutsiddhi 
jagata Krishnarao 


43 Dhanya _ tuchi | E bare saiyan Nand -" "- 
kanta 
44 Laage hridayi | Eri aali Piya bin Yaman Gandharva | Ekach Pyala 
hur hur Natak 
company 
and Bai 
Sundarabai 
45 Gun gambhira | Babul mora Bhairavi -"- -"- 
46 Jhani de kar | Mundari mori | Adana -"- -"- 
yaa kahe 
47 Asara_ __ pasara | Banao Batiya Bhairavi Heerabai Sadhvi 
shoonya Sansar Barodekar, | Meerabai 
sara Sawai 
Gandharva, 
Sureshbabu 
Mane, 
Keshavrao 
Bhole 
48 Jay Gauri hara | Le jasandesawa | Bairagi Ram Mandarmala 
Marathe 
49 Hi mata maj | Ratiya maijaagi | Nayaki Manikrao_ | Sangeet 
pyari Kanada Thakurdas | Baiju 
50 Priyakar vash | Ban ban ban aaye | Bageshree Master Sangeet 
majla Krishnarao | Menka 
Note: 


1) Many of the Natyageet padas are exactly copies of the original Bandishes of Agra 


gharana. 


2) Though some of above Bandishes are borrowed from other Gharanas, 


they are popularized by Agra musicians. 


3) A few of above Bandishes are traditional Thumris, which are regularly performed 


by musicians of Agra gharana and they are part of Agra gharana repertoire. 


Ragas like Nand, Salag varali, Rageshree, Jogkauns, Gawati, Sawani were introduced in 


Natya Sangeet by modern music directors of Sangeet Natak. 


In the period after Swayamvar, Ramkrishnabuva Vaze (1871-1945) of the Gwalior 
gharana, provided tunes for almost 12 Sangeet Nataks. Under the influence of 


Bhaskarbuva, he also bestowed on the verses in drama the form of Baithak of Khyal. 


He continued Bakhle's practice of selecting powerful music of the classical vintage 


with his penchant for little-known ragas. 


Among the rare ragas such as the Kanada varieties, Bihagada and so on, he also 
made use of the Agra gharana's versions of rare ragas such as Nand, Khambavati 


and Rageshree. 


Following into the footsteps of Bakhle, he introduced new Theka patterns of original 
khayals. In the selection of tunes, he continued improvising and thereby we find that 


he liberally put to use khayal, dadra, tappa, thumri and qawwali. 


After Tembe, Bakhale and Master Krishnarao, musicians of Agra gharana like Vasant 
Desai (Hindi film fame), Ram Marathe, Govindrao Agni and most important Jitendra 


Abhisheki also contributed to Marathi Natya Sangeet. 


5:2:4 Ram Marathe 


Ramchandra Purshottam Marathe (1924-1989) began his early career as an actor- 
singer in films produced by the Prabhat company. His formal training in music 
assumed a definite direction when he came under the tutelage of Master Krishnarao 
Phulambrikar of Agra gharana, followed by Mirashibuwa of Gwalior and Vamanrao 
Sadolikar of Atrauli-Jaipur. His quest for widening his musical horizons culminated in 
a long-lasting discipleship (15 years) under Jagannathbuwa Purohit (“Gunidas”). 
Further he took lessons from the greatest Guru of those days and a stalwart of Agra 
gharana Vilayat Hussain Khan. As a consequence of his broad training and 
background, Rambhau’s music integrated the best of Gwalior, Agra and Jaipur styles. 


Rambhau was a stalwart in the field of Marathi Natyasangeet. 


In total he produced six Dramas as a music composer and singer namely, Megh 
Malhar, Suvarnatula, Mandarmala, Rangaat Rangala Shreerang, Jai Jai Gauri Shankar, 


Madanaachi Manjiri. 


He introduced Ragas like Savani, Basant Bahar, Jogkauns, Ahir Bhairav in the 


compositions with a flavor of Agra. 


He joined Sagar Film Company in 1933 and acted in Mehboob Films like 
“Manmohan”, “Jagirdar’ and “Vatan”. Subsequently he joined Prabhat Film 
Company in 1935 & acted in “Gopalkrishnan” under the direction of renowned 
Director Shri V. Shantaram. He was with Prabhat till 1940 and acted in number of 
Prabhat films notably “Admi” (Hindi) and “Manus” (Marathi). He acted as child 


prodigy/actor in more than 16 films. 


5:2:5 Jitendra Abhisheki (1929-1998) 


Jitendra Abhisheki was a most gifted Hindustani classical vocalist, was born on 21st 
September 1929. He belonged a priestly, cultured and music loving family. He was 
initiated into the world of classical as well as devotional music from tender age, 
started taking lessons from Girija Kelekar-a disciple of Vilayat Hussain Khan, of 
Agra gharana. He learnt some beautiful Khayals, taranas, improvisation techniques 
etc. This is how his very basis of Agra gharana was established in his singing. Later 
he started his training under the renowned Agra gharana musician Azmat Hussain 
Khan. He learnt some precious music comprising of rare and popular Ragas, 
compositions in most stylish manner. The young talented Abhisheki absorbed the 
Gayaki with least efforts and started performing the style of Azmat Hussain in various 
conferences. Azmat Hussain was one of the greatest exponents of Indian classical and 
was having vast repertoire of Ragas, compositions. He was a poet par excellence. 
These qualities and the typical traditional and classic approach in performance was 
aptly absorbed by Abhisheki, which later gave him name and fame. Azmat Hussain 
taught him in most scientific manner, included voice culture, clarity in pronunciation 
and use of vowels, crystal clear Taans, various patterns of Paltas and Taans, 
aesthetical use of the words etc. This made his music very meaningful, full of 
emotions and intellectual. The very style of Agra gharana with some different 


approach could be witnessed in his singing. Azmat Hussain also taught him the 


'Merukhand' style of Kirana gharana. Thus Abhisheki's music became unique blend 
of slow improvisation of Kirana with Bol ang of Agra gharana. Later he began 
studying under Jagannathbua Purohit, a leading disciple of purist classical Guru of 
Agra gharana, Vilayat Hussain Khan. The emotional content, Pukar, other nuances, 


traditional as well as new composition were passed on by Jagannathbua to Abhisheki. 


5:2:5:1 Jitendra Abhisheki and Natya Sangeet 

Stalwarts like Bakhale, Vazebua, Master Krishnarao, Tembe and many others 
contributed to Marathi Natya sangeet. It lost its popularity due to difficulties in 
finding singer actors and running theatrical companies in competition of films, which 
were becoming popular. When Jitendra Abhisheki as a composer, arrived on the 
scene, musical theatre was almost breathing its last. Abhisheki heralded a revival with 


his compositions for the stage, combining both tradition and modernity. 


"Matsyagandha' was his debut making play, staged in 1964. The song 'Deva gharche 
dnyaat kunala', was set to Raga Yaman reminded 'Nath ha maza' (originally Harawa 
more- Agra gharana Bandish), but with little change of resting on a different note- 
Teevra madhyam on the 'Sam’', proved to be a pointer to his modernity. He introduced 
certain Ragas into Natyageet, most of them were from Agra gharana tradition such as 
Salag Varali, Rageshree, Nand, Gawati, Dev Gandhar, Saraswati etc''. He also 
employed folk, religious or devotional music, light classical genres like Thumris and 
Ghazals. Whatever could contribute to the theatricality of the play. In 'Lekure udand 
jhali' he even used pre recorded tracks (karaoke) and composed songs that were more 
like a colloquial speech, rather than poetry. This pioneering effort proved to be a great 


success, later followed by many other composers. 


He composed the songs in a very clever manner. They did not allow much 
elaboration. They were good to be concluded within 7/10 minutes. He maintained that 


the pitch of a singer should be the same as the one in which he speaks. 


All in all, he composed the music for as many as twenty five Marathi plays, many of 
which are still being staged by artists of modern generation, using those same 


compositions by Abhisheki. 


"| Website: www.jintendraabhisheki.com as seen on 14th June, 2014 


5:3 Hindi Film Music and Indian classical Music: An Introduction 
Film music is one very important genre of the Indian music. In our films music has 
not only served as an element of filler but has played an important role as a parallel 
language. In Indian cinema music / songs have found to have contributed in following 


ways 


1. Provided an effective alternative way of narration which has many times 
superceded in effectiveness to the conventional narration techniques. 

2. Helped in shortening narration time for part of the stories which is covering 
themes spread over wide spectrum of time. (e.g. stories like Mahabharata, 
Ramayana or Saraswatichandra). 

Helped in filling up silence meaningfully. 


4. Creating certain aesthetic mood (Rasa like Pathos, Shringar or Veer) 


History of Indian film music is almost as old as Indian films. Though music and songs 
are elements of films which are essentially related to / based sound they were with 
films even there was no sound in films i.e. in silent era. In silent films along with 
screening live or recorded music was played and even dialogues were used to recite 
by some artists. Thus many times film music has served as a catalyst in featuring 


some theme. 


Folk, Theatre and Classical traditions have influenced our film music since its 
inception in early 1930’s. Initial talkie films were mostly based on theatre and were 
having high dominance of theatrical approach. Many scholars have even described 
them as a ‘Photographed Theatre’. Indian professional theatre, that prevailed during 
1840’s to 1950’s, had a tradition of performing plays which were 5 to 6 hours long 
containing too many songs. In Marathi theatre there exist a special tradition of Sangit 


Natak (Musical Drama). 


Indian professional theatre tradition had derived most of its musical elements from 
folk and classical tradition. (note : here word ‘classical’ needs to be interpreted as one 
genre, in Indian context rather than as a ‘Period’ as in Western context). As 
Maharashtra played leading / important role in development of cinema in India, many 
artists related to Marathi theatre contributed in early talkie films along with artists 
associated with other two major theatrical traditions of Western India, namely Parsi- 


Urdu and Gujarati theatre. 


Many of the early talkie film music directors / singers were associated either with 
theatre or with classical music. They contributed significantly to bring in classical 
touch to the film music. The music director of our first Hindi talkie ‘Alam Ara’, 
Phirozshah Mistry was associated with Parsi Theatre. It is interesting to note that 
many classical music related persons (both vocalists and instrumentalists) were 
associated with early Hindi and Marathi films. Worth noting amongst them are 
Govind Rao Tembe, Master Krushna Rao, Keshav Rao Bhole, Prof. B.R.Devdhar, 
Ram Marathe, Padmawati Shaligram, Gundopant Walawalkar, Kamlabai Barodekar, 
Indubala, Angoorbala, Akhtaribai Faizabadi, Bapurao Ketkar, Dilip Chandra Vedi, 
Miss Dulari, Jaddan Bai, Sureshbabu Mane, G.N.Joshi, Sunderabai, Firoz Dastur, 
Kamlabai Badodekar, Banne Khan (Sarangiya),. In addition to these artists Bal 
Gandharva, Prof.Vinayakrao Patwardhan, V.B.Pendharkar, Shankar Rao Vyas, 
Bhishmadev Chatterjee, Professor Zamiruddin Khan, Prof. Ramzan Khan, Paritosh 
Seal (for background music in one film ‘Aah-E-Mazluma’, 1935) have also found to 


be associated occasionally. 


In addition to above mentioned names many artists had strong background of classical 


music like Saraswati Devi, Lallubhai Nayak, Vrujlal Verma etc. 


Music of films of 1930’s found to be influenced majorityly by three elements (1) 
Theatre Music (2) Classical Music and (3) Folk Music. Many classical Bandish have 
found to be used in films. In 1940’s there seems to be a change in air. Music director 
Gulam Haider started use of Dholak and from films like Khazanchi (1941), Khandaan 
(1942) Punjabi music enters significantly. From film Kismet (1943) Anil Biswas 
appears in a different mood and fusion of Indian as well as Western music, which was 
earlier experimented by R.C.Boral and Pankaj Mullick of New Theatres, started 
appearing frequently. From 1947 scenario further changes. Partition of India resulted 
in migration of many leading musician as well as singers to Pakistan. This created a 
void to fill up which new comers like Lata, Asha, Rafi, Mukesh, Talat, Kishor ... 
came forward. A new generation of music directors also emerged, significan among 
which are Shanker-Jaikishan, S.D.Burman (although he was active since 1933 in 


Bengal but significantly appeared 1946 onwards), Hansraj Bahel, C.Ramchandra.... 


Decade of 1950s as a decade of experimentation and Melody became main element in 


the film songs. Although classical musicians like Ustad Amirkhan, Pt.D.V.Paluskar, 


Bhimsen Joshi, Bismillah Khan associated in few films like Baiju Bawra, Jhanak 
Jhanak Paayal Baaje, Basant Bahaar, Gunj Uthi Shahenai etc. such examples are very 
few. Film music which was fully influenced by theatre and classical music became 


free from such confined formats and gained more popular format of light music. 


In 1960’s except two songs of Ustad Bade Ghulam Ali Khan in Mughl-E-Azam this 


tradition is not much followed. 


In general over more than last 80 years of journey Hindi many classical film musician 
starting from those stated earlier Shivkumar Sharma, Hariprasad Chaurasia, Ram 


Narayan, Ustad Sultan Khan, Begum Parveen Sultana, 


5:3:1 Film Music and Agra gharana 

At the beginning of Indian cinema, it had for a base the tradition of the Natyasangeet. 
The songs and music of the films were akin to the music in plays. When films first 
started, it was a golden age of the musicians of the Sangeet Natakas. Stalwart artistes 
such as Govindrao Tembe and Master Krishnarao Phulambrikar - associated with the 
Agra gharana — were at the zenith of their creative activities. Just as classical 
musicians put to use classical, semi-classical and folk song forms, film producers and 
directors made use of these artistes of the Agra gharana in creating film music. As for 
the dependence of film music on classical musicians, it was naturally greater in the 


initial phase of cinema music. 


However, there are some basic differences between Natyasangeet and Film Music. In 
the plays, the actor would himself perform live while acting his part. Traditional plays 
depended on live performance. The actors that play out the various parts in the play 
are present in person for every single show. This is not required in films. Shadow and 
light are employed to create a visual experience of live performance. In cinema, the 
actor and singer are different persons. Playback singing employs several instruments, 
merging independent recordings with the videography. Differences in the plots and 
themes for the Marathi plays and films are many. When the films started, they were 
based on stories that the common audiences were already familiar with. Therefore, in 


the beginning, films were based on religious, historical and mythological stories. 


Later on, many contemporary social issues were conjoined to the plots, and the advent 


of technology brought widespread changes in the music. 


Film music is presented on the screen. The unlimited possibilities this creates account 
for the vast difference between its total production - including themes, dialogues, 
Literature and language - and that of plays. That is why the need and dependence of 
film songs on classical bandishes did not last. The importance of words in film music 
increased. Poetry lengthened. For this reason, there was also a parallel change in the 
music. Instead of just singing it like a khayal in 4-6 lines as in the plays, the need 
arose to project the situation using appropriate songs with more stanzas in comparison 
to the verse in plays. This led to the rise of a new stream of music that matched the 
words of the song. It started off a tradition of new music that was free of all raga 
regulations, wherein music no longer depended on bandishes of classical music but 
was in accordance to the sense of the words of the songs. This started a new stream of 
music that was attuned to the lyrics. It was no longer classical music but music that 
matched the sense of the words. It was music liberated from the raga regulations, it 
was a new tradition of music. As there was no place for the improvisations of the 
Natyasangeet in film music, the latter was now less dependent on classical music. 
However, for creative music, the knowledge of the classical ragas and training in 
classical music played an important role. For this reason, all the renowned artistes of 
film music (especially between the initial days of film music to the late 60s) were 
generally trained disciples of classical music. There were certain common inclinations 
among these music composers. Some musical norms, some musico-cultural equations 
and a noticeable belief in the effectiveness of specific technical devices had taken a 
firm hold on many composers' imagination. Therefore, their music bears obvious 


traces of these features as the following formative factors: 


5:3:2 Film Music and Influence of Raga Music 

Music in general, belonging to this time (first half of 20th century), and many songs 
in vogue during the period, belie the use of a clear raga base. These were ragas of 
currency from the 19th century to the mid-20th century. Often, one witnessed 
composers’ forced attempts to 'be loyal’ to grammatical or musicological framework 
of the selected raga. This may have been owing to the fact that many composers had a 


firm grounding in Indian classical music. Most inherited theatre music, which itself 


was steeped in Hindustani classical music - in almost all regions. These musicians 


tried to differentiate between music of theatre and that of films, using the following: 


a) Use of Orchestra: Long orchestral passages were a favorite device of most 


composers. The music was a synthesis of Indian music with Western. 


b) Music with dialogues, etc.: Many composers mixed in some dialogues with 


music. Some dialogues were made to be sung to rhythm. 


c) Change in tempo: Within the song, sometimes a line or a stanza were inserted 


with a deviation in tempo. 


d) Use of melody for rhythm: Melodic instruments were used to provide rhythm. 


e) Use of popular poetry: Often, poetically famous ghazals and couplets were 


deliberately employed. 


f) Minimal singers: Composers were willing to use ‘untrained’ or musically 'raw'-as 


new voices to ‘sing’. 


In this manner, gradually, the exclusive influence of classical music was eroded and 
its place taken by a mix of Indian classical, folk music, ghazals, western and other 
formats of music. Every decade, the amount of change introduced grew more 
significant. A completely different kind of music as compared to that of the 50s was 


now the trend. 


The artistes who had acquired fame in plays in the early days of films were the ones 
who worked as composers for films. These artistes included musicians belonging to 
the Agra gharana, such as Krishnarao Phulambrikar, Dilipchandra Vedi of Punjab, 
and Govindrao Tembe. They created compositions for film music. A special reason 
for this was that Agra gharana had an existing tradition of creative activity. This 
tradition of the Agra gharana artistes has been manifested through compositions in 
traditional as well as offbeat ragas, mixed ragas, and compositions with just a light 


flavor of a specific raga. This activity was carried out by means of the bandish 


compositions. These activities certainly influenced the creative process of cinema 
music. The Agra gharana has been a repository and producer of countless and varied 
bandishes and ragas. The gharana with such a huge amount of ragas and bandishes 
was a source of inspiration for the composers of the plays and the cinema and very 
attractive to producers and directors. It was probably for this reason that in the 
evolutionary stages of film music, many film directors, musicians, singers, even 
heroes and heroines acquired training from the musicians of the Agra gharana or the 
musician himself belonged to Agra gharana. Sangeet Nataks, in their time, were 
heavily influenced by Bhaskarbuva Bakhle and similarly, Fatyaz Khan and his 
disciples influenced film music. It is important to note here that in the early days of 
cinema music, the musician Dilipchandra Vedi, the first superstar of Hindi cinema, 
and the singer K.L. Saigal, were disciples of Faiyaz Khan. S. D. Burman always 
acknowledged the influence of Faiyaz Khan on his singing and creations”. Noted 


author Deepak Raja says’: 


"In the sunset years of feudal patronage, he (Faiyaz Khan) contributed immensely to 
popularizing classical music. Several of his songs entered films through the voices of 
K. L. Saigal, Lata Mangeshkar and Manna Dey, and remain a part of our heritage of 


popular music.” 


In cinema music, as in Natyasangeet, the tradition of basing compositions directly on 
actual bandishes slackened over time, but many musicians, singer-actors and singers 
trained in the Agra gharana went on to become popular. The list of such musicians is 


as follows. A brief introduction to their work and contribution is also provided here: 


5:3:2:1 Govindrao Tembe( 1881-1955) 


Govindrao Tembe was well trained in Hindustani art music in the high-profile Jaipur 
gharana, which had Alladiya khan for its main proponent. He was an accomplished 
music director of Marathi Drama, but his talent as a creative composer was groomed 


further by Agra gharana stalwart Bhaskarbuwa Bakhale. The making of "Sangeet 


'? Websites a) http://www.timeoutmumbai.net/music/classicalfeatures/king-hill b) 
http://www.banglapedia.org/HT/D_0147.html visited on 5th April, 2013. 


'S "Khayal Vocalism"Author Deepak Raja, D. K. Printworld, New Delhi, 2009. 


Swayamvar" under the guidance of Bakhale, was witnessed by him very closely. In 
1913, Tembe composed music, wrote lyrics and acted as the hero in 'Ayodhyecha 
Raja’, a Marathi film. Tembe composed for films - ten each in Marathi and Hindi and 
one in Urdu. And the total number of songs were 115. He put to use dhun ragas and 


classical ragas in film songs. His compositions were influenced by chhota khayals. 


5:3:2:2 Master Krishnarao Phulambrikar(1897-2074) 

He was born to earn fame as a vocalist in Khayal, actor-singer and composer for 
Marathi music-drama, as well as a pioneering composer in Hindi and Marathi films. 
His started his career with the Gandharva Natak Mandali as an actor and singer. He 
learnt music mainly from Bhaskarbua Bakhale. He composed music for 13 films, 
mainly for Prabhat studios, Rajkamal studio. He was a pioneering music director in 
Films. He could use only a few notes to generate delightful and mostly pleasant 
melodic variations. This ability to create 'hummable’ melodies make him stand out in 
comparison with many of contemporaries. He was nearer to traditional Pada (song), 


tradition which had a refrain followed by stanzas in different metres. 


5:3:2:3 Kundan Lal Saigal (1904-1947) 


He was a Punjabi born to a Tehsildar of the State of Jammu and Kashmir at 
Jullundhar in 1904. He had a wholesome temperament that went along with his 
intense love for music. Saigal, at age 10, performed his first acting role as Sita in the 


Ram Lila celebrations in Jammu. Where his father attended the celebrations. 


With his entry into New Theatres in 1931, Saigal became a national matinee idol. 
"‘Devdas' was one of his most popular films. It was followed by more to hit the box 
office. He soon migrated to Mumbai to win new successes and achieve greater 


heights. Later on many of his movies became immortal. 


Saigal, during his lifetime, used to be the icon of the millions music and theatre art 
lovers. He was very well known and loved across the land, even in places where the 
people did not understand the language in which he sang the songs. In 1935, he heard 
Faiyaz Khan's mesmerizing performance and surrendered to him to become his 
disciple. Faiyaz Khan agreed and the 'Ganda bandhan' (the thread ceremony took) 
took place. Faiyaz Khan's influence and many nuances of pronunciation can easily be 


traced in his songs, particularly in ‘Babul mora naihar chhuto jaaye', the famous 


Thumri in Bhairavi composed by Nawab Wajid Ali Shah. Faiyaz Khan has mentioned 
that K. L. Saigal had not entered music on account of the accident of a good voice. He 
believed that every bit of his musical insight had been acquired. He said, "Don't be 
carried away by all this talk of khuda in matters of this nature. Khuda cannot help 
without the man he wants to help doing all the work that needs to be done. Of course, 
he takes the credit.""* 

He is referred as a "natural singer", or "his voice was born with him", or "golden 
voiced he was", and so on. He was one of the most vitally male singers of the Indian 


cinema in his manner of singing as much as his voice.” 


All prominent musicians, singers of last century were hardcore fans of Saigal and 
idolized his singing and worshipped him as their God. The song "Saigal Blues" from 
the Bollywood movie Delhi Belly (2011) pays tribute to him. 


5:3:2:4 Harishchandra Bali (1906) 

He was born at Jalandhar, Punjab. He was trained in classical music Pandit Tolaram 
and then by Ustad Maula Baksh of Talwandi Gharna. However his quest for learning 
more led him to the Agra gharana musicians Pandit Bhaskarbuwa Bakhale and Pandit 
Dilipchandra Vedi and became expert in their styles. He moved to Mumbai and and 
became Film Music composer. He acclaimed a great respect and honor as a Film 
music director. ‘Nari’, "Mamaji, 'Her highness’, ‘Janta’ were some of his films came 


into market in the decade of 1940's. 


He also opened his own music school ‘Sangeet Vihar’. He was a successful Guru, 
performer and music director. He even wrote a few books on music like "Sangeet 
Vigyan" in four volumes and ‘Sangeet Prakash" was published by the Punjab state 


University Text Books board, Chandigarh. 


'* website: http://www.sangeetmahal.com/hof/Music_Singers_Saigal.asp viewed on 7th Jan., '14. 


- Menon, Raghava, "K. L. Saigal: The Pilgrim of the Swara" Clarion Books, The University of 


Michigan 1978. 


5:3:2:5 Saraswati Devi nee Khursheed Manchershah (1912-1980) 


She plunged into Hindi film in the early period, when there was no ready model 
available for her. She graduated from Marris College, Lucknow which was then 
headed by S. N. Ratanjankar-renowned agra musician and a senior most disciple of 
Faiyaz Khan. She also learnt Dhrupad-Dhamar from him. She hardly used non 
cinematic compositions. She used classical music that she learnt only after subjecting 
the score to filmic processes. However she used many popular Ragas in composition 
making, with some compromises here and there. It is interesting to note that she had 
used a number of identifiable Ragas without deviating from the codified versions. For 
example, following instances are easily noted: Yaman Kalyan (Ankhiya thaki’, 
Premkahani, 1937), Bhimpalasi (‘Shanak jhanak chapal nach re’, or Aaj mere jivan ke 
nabh me chhayi re’, Amrapali, 1945) However songs like 'Koi hamdam na raha’ in 
Jhinjhoti (Jeevan Naiya, 1936) were purely based on Agra gharana's traditional 
Bandish "Ankhiya jo hati ab nain bhayi' (or "lakuti jo hati ab benu bhayi" ditto 


version by S. N. Ratanjankar). Her own singing also reflected her close study. 


5:3:2:6 S. D. Burman (1906-1975) 


Burman was born into the royal family of Tripura. Burman first trained under his 
father Nabadwip, a dhrupad singer and sitar player. After moving to Calcutta, Burman 
was under the tutelage of Krishnachandra Dey, Badal Khan, Girija Shankar 
Chakravarty and Allauddin Khan, all renowned musicians!°. He started his musical 
career in Bengal as a singer of folk and light classical music and also composed 
music/many compositions for the radio, which bore very important traces of folk 
music of East Bengal and north-east, music that had inspired him early in life'’. He 
was deeply influenced by Faiyazkhan and his musical personality. This reflected in 


his music making. 


Faiyaz Khan enjoyed an immense following in Bengal. Burman too, was one of his 
fans. Khan’s “Jhan Jhan Jhan Jhan Payal Baje” in the raga Nat Bihag, a 78 rpm 


record that was a bestseller. Burman used the “mukhada” (opening line) of the song 


'© Website: http://www.sdburman.com/bio.html visited on 5th November, 2013. 


'7 Website: http://mtv.in.com/thebuzz/music/this-day-in-music/tdim-sd-burmans-birth-anniversary- 
1st-oct-50814677.html as seen on 5th November, 2013. 


when he composed music for Bujhdil. The track is one of Lata Mangeshkar’s all-time 
hits and will be played in this program. Similarly, Khan used to sing a very catchy 
Dadra in Bhairavi. The mukhada of the song is “Banao Batiya Chalo Kaheko 
Jhuthi.” The song is about the mock anger of a woman whose lover has spent a night 
with another woman and come back home giving false excuses. Burman has used this 
dadra in a song for the film Manzil starring Dev Anand. Released in the *50s, this 


film’s music, particularly this song, enjoyed a top position on the charts. 


N. Venkatraman says'®, " $. D. Burman was a great admirer of Faiyazkhan. I would 
like to to quote from Manna Dey's interview, where he recollects his long association 
with S. D. Burman: "Burman saab was a great fan of Faiyaz Khan Sahib. In his early 
days he had presented a Nat Bihag bandish "Jhan Jhan Jhan Manjira baaje", 
originally sung by Faiyaz Khan as, "Jhan jhan jhan payal baaje". In "Manzil', he got 
me to sing a bandish "Banao batiya chalo kahe ko jhoothi" of Faiyaz Khan, and 


advised to sing carefully, because it was originally Faiyaz Khan's." 


5:3:2:7 Ghulam Haidar (1902 or 1908-1953) 
Ghulam Haidar was born in Hyderabad, Sindh. He studied dentistry and also was a 
student of Babu Ganeshlal. However while in Hyderabad of Sindh, he had the 


opportunity to hear musicians of Patiala and most importantly Bhaskarbua Bakhale. me 


5:3:2:8 S N Tripathi (1913-1980) 


He was an actor, singer, composer, story and screenplay writer and film maker. The 
Late Shri Nath Tripathi was a man of many parts and talents. S. N. Tripathi's main 
field of endeavor were the much-neglected, much scorned mythological to which he 
brought an aura of credibility thanks to his scholarship and painstaking research. He 
did his B.Sc. from Allahabad. He took classical music training from Padmabhushan S. 


N. Ratanjankar, the Principal of V N Bhatkhande's Morris College of Music, 


'S Website: http://www.songsofyore.com/sd-burman-his-wonderful-landscape-of-non-film-songs/ 
visited on 5th April, 2013. 
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Lucknow. He took light classical and folk music training from Maina Devi, Lucknow. 
He earned himself the degree of ‘Sangeet Praveen’ from Prayag Sangeet Samiti and 


‘Sangeet Visharad' from Morris Music College. 


He joined Bombay Talkies in 1935 as a violinist. He then joined music director 
Saraswati Devi (also disciple of Ratanjankar) as an assistant. He got his first break in 
Jivan Naiya as a singer (‘Ae Ri Daiya Lachak Lachak Chalo..') in 1936. Jivan Naiya 
was also the first film of Ashok Kumar. His music to many mythological movies 


gained popularity because of high standard raga based music. 


5:3:2:9 Chitragupt (b. 1917) 

Chitragupt Shrivastava, the famous music composer of Hindi cinema was born in a 
village Karmaini, Bihar on 16 November, 1917. He had a double MA, in Economics 
in Journalism. He also pursued his Graduation in music from Marris college of 
Lucknow, where he was trained under S. N. Ratanjankar. He Worked as a lecturer in 
Patna before he ran away to Bombay to pursue a career as a composer in films. He 
assisted S. N. Tripathi, (also a senior disciple of Ratanjankar) for some time before he 
got an independent opportunity with Ramnik Vaidya in 1946. He tasted success after 
a lot of struggle in 1952 with the release of Sindbad The Sailor, the duet 'Adaa Se 


Jhoomte Hue..', became a hit. 


5:3:2:10 Roshan (1917-1967) 

Roshan was born as Roshan Lal Nagrath in a village of Gujranwala (Now in Pakistan) 
on 14 July 1917. He began to learn music from an early age . his first Guru was 
Manhar Barve. He travelled India with him . He studied music at the Morris College 
of Music, Lucknow. He took music lessons from Ustaad Allauddin Khan and later he 
joined the ‘Sarangi King' Bundu Khan, to learn Sarangi. He got associated with All 
India Radio (Delhi) as a musician, in the early 40's, for almost 10 years. He used to 
compose music for various radio programs. He was one, whose many film songs were 
based on classical Bandishes from Agra and other gharanas. His music reflects a 


strong influence of Indian classical music. 


5:3:2:11 Vasant Desai (1912/14-1975) 

He was trained under Master Krishnarao Phulambrikar. Was also an assistant of 
Govindrao Tembe and did Monsoon, Our India, Amar Bhoopali, Shobha Aankh Ki 
Sharam and Mauj with him as an assistant. In his early days, he used to act in silent 
films. Prabhat's Khooni Khanjar (1930) was his first film as an actor. He also used to 
sing songs in films. He sang his first song, ‘Jay Jay Rajadhiraqj..' in Ayodhaya Ka 
Raja (1932). In 1934, he sang a popular 'Kajri', 'Barsan Laagi' in Amrit Manthan. He 
sang many songs in those times in various films. But that was not his destiny, his 
career took a turn with 1939's Aadmi. He was also trained in music under Aalam 


Khan and Inaayat Khan. 


He got his first opportunity in 1943 to work independently for Shantarm's Shakuntala. 
The film was a major hit of those times. It ran for 104 weeks. After Shakuntala's 
overwhelming success, Vansat Desai became a part of V. Shanatram's Rajkamal 
Studio. He gave unforgettable music for Shantaram's Do Aankhen Barah Haath and 
Jhanak Jhanak Paayal Baaje. He became very popular in his early career as a music 
director. He composed music for 14 films in the 1940's. Parvat Pe Apna Dera (1944), 
Subhadra (1946), Jivan Yatra (1946), Dr. Kotnis Ki Amar Kahani (1946), Matwala 
Shaayar Raam Joshi (1947), Uddhar (1949) were some of his popular films. 


In 1955, 1956 and 1957, Rajkamal's films such as Jhanak Jhanak Paayal Baaje, 
Toofan Aur Diya, Do Aankhen Baarah Haath, got released. Desai worked very hard 
for the music of these films. He gave all sort of music in these films, successfully. He 
used pure classical, folk and thematical music perfectly for these films. Jnanak Jhanak 
Payal Baaje was purely based on dance theme, so he composed classical dance tunes. 
He used the voice of great vocalist Ustad Amir Khan for the title song of the film. His 
popular composition, 'Aei Maalik Tere Bande Ham', was declared as a part of 


morning prayers in the schools of Punjab by the Punjab Government. 


5:2:3:12 Husnalal Bhagatram (b. 1914 & 1902) 


First music director duo in Hindi cinema, were brothers of composer Amarnath and 


classically trained by Dilipchandra Vedi. They made their debut and music directors 


in film "Chaand" of Prabhat films in 1944. They trained famous music director 
Shankar of Shankar Jaikishan, Music Director Khayyam and singer Mahendra 


Kapoor. 


While analyzing the composing style of Husnlal-Bhagatram in his book”, Ashok 
Ranade says”’, that the essence of their style is “that the rhythmic pulse is quickly, 
unambiguously and immediately established.” One wouldn’t say that this is 
something unique to them, as many composers have followed this strategy, but they 
surely seem very fond of it. Another aspect of their composing style in Ashok 
Ranade’s words is that “they make a musical statement which consists of successive 
song-lines with a descending and repetitive tonal contours”, which “appears to resolve 
the melody into completeness and it seems easier to remember’. These qualities are in 
a way inspired by Agra gharana compositions even musicians during their 


performance. 


5:3:2:13 Hemant Kumar (1920-1989) 


Hemant Kumar had no systematic training in music but received guidance from 
Panchu Gopal Bose and Phani Banerjee-a disciple of Faiyaz Khan. Hemant Kumar, an 
engineer was also a writer singer. He was a natural singer and sang some Modern 
bengali songs and got them recorded. After receiving formal training in classical 
music, his fancy for Rabindra Sangeet cut his disc in it in 1949. He used to copy 
Pankaj Mullick and started composing Bengali music. However, Anandmath (1952) 
gave him recognition and Nagin (1954) gained him name and fame. He had a broad 
voice with a noticeable effect of 'tremble', enabled him generate some inevitably 


emotional touch in his singing. 


5:3:2:14 Madan Mohan (194-1975) 


Madan Mohan was the son of Rai Bahadur Chunnilal, one of the big names of the 30's 
and 40's, and a partner in Bombay Talkies and then Filmistan. Madan Mohan was sent 


to Dehradun to join the army on the insistence of his father. However he went to 


°° “Hindi Film Song: Music Beyond Boundaries" author, Ashok Da. Ranade 


Lucknow, to join All India Radio. His musical roots strengthened in Lucknow 
because he came across famous people like Ustad Faiyyaz Khan, Ali Akbar Khan, 
Beghum Akhtar, Siddheshwari Devi, and Talat Mehmood (disciple of S C R Bhat and 
S N Ratanjankar of Agra gharana), all renowned names in the field of classical music 
and ghazal singing. The other musicians were also great fans of Faiyaz Khan. 
Naturally Agra gharana influenced on his musicianship. There is an instance that, in a 
private concert he heard Kamla Jagatiyani-a disciple of Azmat Hussain Agra gharana. 
She sang the famous composition of Agra gharana in Raga Nand, 'Ajahu na aaye 
Shyam’, he instantly composed a tune to 'Tu jahan jahan chalega' and made Lata sing 
for ‘Mera Saya'’’. He composed many best compositions in forms such as Ghazal, 
Thumri-light classical & folk etc. He also composed songs based on Ragas like 


Bageshree Kanada, Madhuvanti, Malgunji, Rageshree. 


5:3:2:15 Jaidev (1918-1987) 

Jaidev was born in Nairobi, Kenya. He was indebted to his mother for an early 
musical influence from her soulful and musical recitation of the Ramayana. Later he 
shifted to Ludhiana for schooling and also got enrolled at the music school. He was a 
disciple of Sohan Singh of Agra gharana. He assisted Ali Akbar Khan and S. D. 
Burman. He composed for many movies but the big break was 'Hum Dono' for Dev 
Anand and ‘Mujhe jeene do' for Sunil Dutt. His musical work in movies like 'Hum 
dono’, 'Alap', 'Gaman’, 'Gharonda' etc. reflects his true musicianship and his love 
towards Indian classical music. Jaidev was content to use Raga bases for his songs 
and mostly Raga employed were mood-creating melodic structures. Some of the 


Ragas were rarely used by musicians before. 


e.g.: 1) Raga Gaud Sarang - Allah tero naam-Lata Mangeshkar in Film Hum Dono. 
2) Raga Nat Bhairav - Kis kis ko Deepak pyar kare by Lata Mangeshkar in 
Film Anjali. 


Some of the very beautiful songs based on popular Ragas: 


1) Raga Bhairavi - Mata Saraswati Sharada by Lata, Yesudas & others in Film Alap. 
2) Raga Bageshree - Dekhi teri khudai by Talat Mehmood. 


a Interview of Vrunda Mundkur on 18th August, 2013. 


3) Raga Todi and Bilaskhani - Zahar deta hai mujhe koi by Asha Bhonsle in Film 
"Wohi baat.’ 


He brought many new voices and gave them good songs! Chhaya Ganguli, Penaz 
Masani, Hariharan, Runa Laila, Suresh Wadkar-were the fresh talents he brought. All 


of them had strong background of Indian classical music. 


5:3:2:16 Shrinivas Vinayak Khale (1926-2011) 


Shrinivas Khale hailed from Baroda (Vadodara), the cultural capital of Western India. 
I was initially trained at the historic Music college (now the Faculty of Performing 
Arts of the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda) and did Diploma in Vocal 
Music. He was greatly inspired by the legendary musician of Agra Gharana Aftab e 
Mousiqui Ustad Faiyazkhansaheb. Shrinivas Khale was trained by Gayanacharya 
Pandit Madhusudan Joshi of Agra-Atrauli gharana, a leading disciple of Ut. Ata 
Hussain Khan and Ut. Faiyaz khan. 


He was one of the most respected artistes in the Marathi music industry for over six 


decades and was awarded the Padmabhushan. 


Although, Khale primarily composed music for the Marathi film industry, he 
composed music in other Indian languages as well—namely Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati 
and Sanskrit. He recorded 141 poems and composed music for many Marathi films 
and produced several albums of Bhajans, Folk songs, Bhajan and other light classical 
forms. He made many popular classical singers sing for his productions. This included 
Vasantrao Deshpande, Veena Sahasrabuddhe, Ulhas Kashalkar, Devki Pandit etc. He 
could pitch together two Bharat Ratna recipient singers, and Bhimsen Joshi for a 
Hindi bhajan (devotional song) album Ram Shyam Gun Gaan. Getting such high- 
class singers of classical music to sing was possible only due to his in-depth study of 
classical music.** He also provided music to theatrical plays Paanigrahan, Vidushak 


and Devache paay during his stint at All India Radio, Mumbai. 


Among his disciples is noted music composer and singer Shankar Mahadevan and 


Kamlesh Bhadkamkar. 


°° Marulkar, Datta Antaryami Surr Gavasala. Majestic Prakashan, 2009 


5:3:2:17 Raghunath Seth 


Raghunath Seth was born in Gwalior. As a boy, he was exposed to music through his 
family elders and hence developed an ear for it very early. Later on, he received 
valuable guidance from the eminent musicologist Dr. S. N. Ratanjankar in Lucknow. 
He was closely associated with the golden team comprising of disciples of 
Ratanjankar such as, Dinkar Kaikini, S C R Bhat, K. G. Ginde etc. In Mumbai he took 
training in flute from Pannalal Ghosh. 
As a light music exponent, Pt. Seth started playing in film music since 1951. He 
served All India Radio, Lucknow as a music composer and music producer from 1954 
- 1969. After this, he joined Films Division, Bombay as Director of Music. Besides 
providing excellent music in films, Pt. Seth has a number of non-film light music 
albums to his credit. The singers who have recorded his compositions range from 
legends like Lata, Asha, Talat Mehmood, Manna Dey & Hemant Kumar to Vani 


Jairam, Peenaj Masani and Talat Aziz. 


Actor-Singers and their Gurus from Agra Gharana: 


Sr. No. | Singer - Actor Guru 

1 K. L. Saigal Faiyaz Khan 

2 Durga Khote Bashir Khan, Vilayat Hussain 
Khan 

3 Talat Mehmood S CR Bhat, S. N. Ratanjankar 

4 Saraswati Devi S. N. Ratanjankar 

5 Nalini Jaywant Bashir Khan, Aqueel Ahmed 
Khan 

6 Manna Dey Jagannathbua Purohit 

7 Mahendra Kapoor Jagannathbua Purohit 

8 Mukesh, Suraiya, Surendra, Durga | Khadim Hussain Khan 

Khote, Madhubala 

9 Udit Narayan Dinkar Kaikini 

10 Kunal Ganjawala Sudhindra Bhowmick 

11 Devaki Pandit Jitendra Abhisheki, Babanrao 
Haldankar 

12 Shankar Mahadevan Shrinivas Khale 


13 


Shubha Mudgal 


Jitendra Abhisheki 


Some film songs based on bandishes of Agra Gharana: 


Sr. | Bandish of Agra | Film Song Raag Singer Music Film 
Gharana Director 
1 More mandir ab | More Mandir Jayjayvanti | Asha Ani Biswas | Mahatma 
lo nahi aaye ajahoon nahi Bhonsle Kabir 
2 Eri aali Piya bin | -Same- Yaman Lata Roshan Raag 
Mangeshkar Rang 
3 Baat chalat Nayi | -Same- Bhairavi Krishnarao S.N. Raani 
chunari Chonkar & Tripathi Roopmati 
Md. Rafi 
4 Darasan deho -Same- Raagmala | Ghulam Khayyam Umrao 
Shankar Mustafa Jaan 
5 Dar laage unchi_ | Dar laage Soor Lata 
atariya barase badariya | Malhar Mangeshkar 
6 Jhan jhan jhan -Same- Nat Bihag | Lata S. D. Buzdil 
jhan Payal Baje Mangeshkar | Burman 
7 - Same - - Same - Nat Bihag | Manna Dey Geet 
Govind 
7 Ab na maaro Phoolgendwa Bhairavi 
phoolgendwa na maro 
8 Banao batiya -Same- Bhairavi 
chalo 
9 Ankhiya jo hati | Koi humdum Jhinjhoti Ashok Saraswati 
‘or’ Lakuti jo hati | na raha Kumar Devi 
ab benu bhayi 
10 -"- Koi humdum Jhinjhoti Kishore Ashok Jhumroo 
na raha Kumar Kumar 
11 ". Badali badali Jhinjhoti Mahendra S.N. Sangeet 
duniya hai meri Kapoor, Lata | Tripathi Samrat 
Tansen 
12 | Vahi jaao jaao Jhoothe naina Bilaskhani_ | Asha Hridaynath | Lekin 
jaao balam bole saanchi Todi Bhonsle Mangeshka 


batiya 


T 


13 | Ajahu na aaye Tu jahan jahan_ | Nand Lata Madan Mera Saya 
Shyam chalega Mangeshkar | Mohan 

14 | Baat chalat mori | -Same- Bhairavi Lata 
chunari rang dari Mangeshkar 

15 | Garajat barasat -Same- Gaud Lata Roshan Malhar 
bheejat aayilo Malhar Mangeshkar 

}16 | -"- |Garajatbarasat |Gaud = | Lata —S*(|| Roshan _‘| Barsatki_| 
savan aayo re Malhar Mangeshkar Raat 

17 | Panghatwa pe Mohe panghat | Mishra Lata Naushad Mughal e 
Nandlal pe Nandlal Gara Mangeshkar Azam 

5:4 Nazrul Geeti 


Nazrul Geeti or Nazrul Sangeet literally means songs or the Music of Nazrul, refer to 
the songs written and composed by Kazi Nazrul Islam, who was a revolutionary 
Bengali poet and national poet of Bangladesh. Nazrul Sangeet/Geeti incorporate 
revolutionary notions as well as more spiritual, philosophical and romantic themes. 
Nazrul wrote and composed nearly 4,000 songs (including gramophone records), 


which are widely popular in India and Bangladesh. 


5:4:1 Kazi Nazrul Islam (24 May 1899 — 29 August 1976) 
Nazrul Islam was born to Kazi Fakir Ahmed and Zaheda Khatun in 1899 in a pre- 
partition India. He was nicknamed 'Dukhu Miya' as he was born in abject poverty and 


lost his father at a tender age. He was a Bengali polymath, rebel poet, writer, 


musician, revolutionary and a philosopher. Known as Nazrul in popular parlance, he 
created poetry and music that celebrated an Indo-Islamic awakening and intense 
spiritual revolt against fascism and oppression. Nazrul's passionate activism for 
political and social justice earned him the title Bidrohi Kobi - The Rebel Poet. His 
musical compositions comprise the genre Nazrul Geeti (literally, The Music of 
Nazrul). Having generated a large body of very eminent works through his life, 
Nazrul is officially recognized as the national poet of Bangladesh and highly 


celebrated in India and the Islamic world. 


He learnt Arabian and Persian in his childhood. His poems and songs, specifically the 
'Ghazals' he wrote in Bengali, contain several Urdu, Arabian and Persian words. He 
penned many poems as a freedom fighter, while he was imprisoned during the pre- 
independence period. He was a highly controversial figure of the time. He took great 


pains to unite the Hindus and Muslims to fight the British for freedom. 


In the '40s, Nazrul created some original ragas. A unique characteristic of his 
compositions was the mention of the names of the ragas in the lyrics. Biyjon Chandra 
Mistry and Runa performed a couple of these songs — Benuka okey bajaye (raga 


Benuka) and Hashey akashey shuktaara (raga Arunranjani) respectively”. 


5:4:1:1 Revolutionary Mass music 


Instead of classical and lighter forms of Music, Kazi Nazrul Islam made use of mass 
music and poems during the Indian Independence Movement and Bangladesh 
Liberation War. Nazrul employed his music as an important means for spreading his 
revolutionary ideas, mainly through the use of strong words and potent, but catchy, 
tunes. His songs are highly provoking in that they speak up against conservatism and 
adopt a philosophical angle on life and spirituality. The charm of Nazrul's mass music 


lies in the freedom of its expression. 
5:4:1:2 Shyama Sangeet 


Nazrul made an invaluable and important contribution to Shyama Sangeet. He was 
well-versed in both Islamic and Hindu tradition and culture and cared deeply about 


harmony between Muslims and Hindus. 
5:4:1:3 Ghazal 


Nazrul's familiarity with Persian Ghazals, a form of love songs, was important in the 
sense that it laid out the foundation for his successful efforts in composing Bengali 
Ghazals, which he had begun by 1927-28. The Bengali Ghazal is, it may be 


°> Website: http://archive.thedailystar.net/newDesign/latest_news.php?nid=38771 visited on 18th May, 
2012. 


mentioned at the outset, an innovation by Kazi Nazrul Islam alone. It first served as 
an introduction of Islam into the mainstream tradition of Bengali Music at a mass 


scale. 


Kazi Nazrul Islam’s unique diversity help him stand out among his contemporaries. 
His songs are an epitome of that multifaceted trait. Nazrul fortified the bond between 
Indian classical music and Bangla songs — employing dhrupad, using khayal and at 
times putting to use the techniques of tappa and thumri in his compositions. Nazrul 
even focused on reintroducing obsolete or almost-obsolete ragas. In doing so, he 


created some original ragas. 


Kazi Nazrul Islam was heavily influenced by Rabindranath Tagore as a lyricist and 
composer. His music reflects influence of raga music, North Indian Dhrupad, Khayal, 
Thumri, Tappa and other semi classical/folk styles such as Lawani and Qawwali. As 
his song forms contain emotive content appropriate to the literary element, thumri and 


tunes were amply employed. All of his compositions may be categorized as under: 


1) Songs based on Popular Ragas 


2) Songs based on blends of different Ragas 


3) Songs based on newly created Ragas 


4) compositions of Lakshangeet in bengali 


5) Compositions based on various folk songs from various regions, including western 


and eastern Bengal 


6) Use of foreign notes and style in Bengali songs 


And most importantly - 


7) Infusion of novelty into Nazrul Geeti through using Hindustani classical songs of 


the khayal in them 


Nazrul introduced a couple of trends with his Bangla khayals: “Hindustani Khayal 


Bhanga Gaan", which adopted well-known Hindustani tunes; and original tunes that 


follow the khayal format. Just as Rabindranath Tagore composed 'Bhang Gaan' under 


the influence of Hindi songs, Nazrul put to use Hindi khayal and thumri in his songs. 


5:4:1:4 Nazrul Geeti and Agra gharana connection 

Here starts the association with the Agra gharana. As explained before, words and 
utterances of the bandish, their improvisation, romantic utterances, and_ their 
meaningful adornment all enjoy unprecedented importance in the Agra gharana, and 
are its special features. If was probably for this reason that the relationship between 
the bandish of the Agra gharana and Nazrul Geeti — which was based on it — was 


established. 


It was the eminent Dipali Nag (1922-2009), the senior exponent of Agra gharana, who 
bridged the gap between the Khayal and the Nazrul Geeti. 


Dipali Nag was invited by the famous Dilipkumar Roy to sing. It was in Kolkata, 
where Mr. Hemchandra Shome, Head of HMV, appreciated her performance and 
requested her father to bring her to the recording company. He took Dipali to Nazrul 
Islam, the famous poet of Bangla, who was as well-known as Rabindranath Tagore. 
She was asked to sing something and Dipali sang 'More mandir ab lo nahi aaye’, the 
famous composition of Faiyaz Khan in Raga Jayjayvanti. He listened and scribbled a 
few lines and handed them over to Dipali asking to compose any tune on them, it was 
"Megho meduro baroshay', a Nazrul geeti.. Dipali Nag introduced ‘Bol banav' and 'Bol 
taan' and so on. The Bol taans had never before been in Bangla songs, and because of 
this introduction, the entire united Bengal made Dipali one of their own. Dipali Nag 
says in an interview in a documentary, 'The credit goes to Agra gharana. Creating the 
‘Bol’ is an original feature of Agra gharana. People think it should be sung only in 
Thumri and not in Khayal, but that is wrong.’ The songs based on Agra gharana 
compositions made history in Nazrul Geeti. This recording took place in 1938. The 


song was: 


Megh medur boroshaye and Riniki jhiniki jhini -- that belong to the former category.” 


4 Website: http://archive.thedailystar.net/newDesign/latest_news.php?nid=38771 visited on 18th 
May, 2012. 


Dipali Nag's father, Jiban Chandra Talukdar, was a Professor of History in Agra. She 
was an MA in English literature, studied Western music at Trinity College, and was 
trained from girlhood in Hindustani classical music by Tasaduq Hussain and Bashir 
Khan, the main teaching ustads of the Agra Gharana, with advanced training by Ustad 
Faiyaz Khan from 1938 till her marriage. She started broadcasting from All India 
Radio in 1939 and her recordings with HMV and other recording companies were 


also in the same year. 


Here it is worth noting that Kazi Nazrul Islam was a great fan of Faiyaz Khan. He had 
attended many of his concerts, as Faiyaz Khan was very popular and a very frequent 
performer in Bengal. Nazrul Islam was highly impressed with his 'Bol Banav' in 
Khayal presentation. In a way, Dipali Nag - a disciple of Faiyaz Khan became 
instrumental in bringing Agra gharana, its style and compositions, closer to Nazrul 


Geeti. 


Kakali Sen, an able disciple of Dipali Nag as well as Chinmoy Lahiri — both of the 
Agra gharana, has done great research on the influence of Agra gharana, and Faiyaz 
Khan in particular. Her book on this work "Faiyazi Aloke Nazrul geeti' was published 
in 2008. She has performed these Agra Bandish based songs of Nazrul geeti, in East 
and west Bengal. Her audio CD 'Amar moner Bedona’', with some of these songs, was 


published and very well appreciated. The music was by Dipali Nag”. 


Faiyazi Aloke Nazrul Geeti, her research work on a few compositions of Kazi Nazrul 
Islam, influenced by the style of Late Ustad Faiyaz Khan was released in the year 


2008. 


A cassette was released in the year 2002, "Amar Moner Bedona", songs of Kazi 


Nazrul Islam, Directed and the mucsic composed by Smt. Dipali Nag. 


5:4:2 Vidushi Dipali Nag (1922-2009) 
Vidushi Dipali Nag of the Agra Gharana set standards that most would find hard to 
match. Dipali Nag was born on February 22, 1922 at Darjeeling. Her father, Shri 


Jiban Chandra Talukdar, was a Professor of History in Agra. She was about twenty 


°° Sen, Kakoli, interviewed on 18th May, 2012 


years old when she married Dr. B D Nag Chowdhury, an eminent scientist and the 


Scientific Advisor to Indira Gandhi, the late Prime Minister of India. 


A Postgraduate in English, Dipali Nag took to Hindustani Classical Music at an early 
age and received training from eminent musicians like Ustad(s) Faiyaz Khan, Basheer 


Khan and Tassaduq Hussain Khan, all of Agra gharana. 


She started broadcasting from All India Radio in 1939 and her recordings with HMV 
and other recording companies were also in the same year. Since she developed a love 
for raga-based Bengali songs also, she recorded a number of such compositions, 


which became extremely popular. 


A versatile person, Dipali Nag authored books and articles that earned her great 
renown, delivered lectures in different parts of the world and performed in numerous 
concerts. She received several awards from top institutions and was an esteemed 
member of reputed Universities and Central Selection Committees. She had access to 
dignitaries of the highest order. Since 1979, she had been the Advisor of the Research 
Department of ITC Sangeet Research Academy, Kolkata. When it came to organizing 
a Seminar or a Workshop or a Music Conference, Dipali, as she was fondly known as, 
was the central figure for proper planning and immaculate execution. 
At a time when women singers from cultivated homes were almost a rarity, Dipali 
Nag stood out as a source of inspiration, initiating the spread of Classical and semi- 


classical music among women. 


Sr. Original Agra Nazrul Geeti Song Raag Taal 
Bandish 
1 Tan man dhan sab Nirojon Phool bonesho priyo Gara Trital 
vaaru aali Kanada 


2 More mandar ab lo Megh meduro boroshay kothay | Jayjayvanti | Trital 


nahi aaye tumhi 
3 Mori aali piya nahi Phire nai elo Priyo Gaud Trital 
Malhar 


5 Umariya beeti Ghon deya gorojaye Laavni Trital 


6 Tumse laagi raina Aamar moner Bedona Bhimpalasi | Slow 
Trital 
7 Eri e maika Ekhi e modhu shyam birohe Vrundavani | Trital 
Sarang 
8 Jhan jhan jhan payal | Room jhoom jhom nupoor bole | Nat Bihag | Trital 
baaje 
9 Laago hi aave Bishodini esho shaun shondha__| Kafar Trital 
Gauri 
10 | Kar le singar chatur Keno go jogini —_bidhur | Jogia Ada 
albeli obhimane Chautal 
11 | Kar so le aaye Bahar Trital 
gaduwa 
12 | Pavan chalat sana Riniki jhiniki rini jhini Chhayanat | Trital 
nananana or Jhanana 
jhana 
13 | Jaat umariya ab He Shyam kollan dao obhoy | Shyam 
naahi pran Kalyan 
14 | Mhare dere aawo Dhire dhire aashi Desi Trital 
15 | Baaje mori payaliya | Ajo bole kolyali Sindhura Trital 
Barwa 
16 | Vande Gunja manjari mala Mishra Addha 
Nandkumaram Kafi 
17 Sukhkar aayi Akhi bata ghume jodaye ashe Kafi 
Kanada 


There are some more examples that some songs of Nazrul Islam are sung by other 
vocalists were also based on the Bandishes originally sung and popularized by Agra 
musicians. S. D. Burman sang a song "Kuhu Kuhu koyaliya’, based on 'Na manungi 
na manungi’ thumri by Bindadin Maharaj in Rag Khamaj. This thumri was favorite 


item of Faiyaz Khan and other musicians of Agra gharana, who really made it very 


popular. 


5:5 Raga Pradhan of Bengal: 


Raga Pradhan is a genre of Bengali songs based on the ragas. Melodies of North 
Indian ragas are followed while composing the songs. Ragas have been used in these 
songs since the Charyagiti of the g® century. Ragas have also influenced works and 
genres such as Jaydeva's Geetgovindam, Padavali Kirtan, Mangalgiti, Shyamasangeet, 


Tappa, Brahma Sangeet and Tagore songs. 


Bengali songs began using North Indian ragas as in dhrupad, khayal, tappa and thumri 
in mid-18" century. In 19" and 20" centuries, this trend grew stronger. Pioneers of 
the movement included Ramnidhi Gupta, Kali Mirza, Raghunath Roy, and the 
founder of the Vishnupur gharana, Ramshankar Bhattacharya. The Nawab of 
Lucknow, Wajid Ali Shah, also played a pivotal role in this context. After being 
exiled by the British in 1856 to Metiaburuz, Kolkata, the Nawab patronised music, 
especially dhrupad, khayal, tappa and thumri and left an indelible impression on 


Bengali music, especially that in Kolkata. 


Ravindranath Tagore deeply appreciated North Indian raga music and introduced it 
successfully into his own songs. Dwijendralal Roy, Rajnikant Sen, and Atulprasad 


Sen emulated him in this aspect, thereby heightening the quality of Bengali music. 


The practice of composing and singing raga-based songs — which started in the third 
decade of the 20" century — was further enriched by Kazi Nazrul Islam. It was also 
taken up by Himangshu Dutta, Dilip Kumar Roy, Raichand Boral, Krishnachandra 
Dey, Sudhirlal Chakravarty, Anil Bagchi, Kamal Dasgupta, Durga Sen, Dipali Nag 
and Chinmay Lahiri. 


This tradition of raga-based Bengali songs did not survive for long. But Raga Pradhan 
Gaan still wields some influence in the composition of modern Bengali songs in both 


West Bengal, India, and Bangladesh. 


I have provided here a brief introduction to some of the singers of the Raga Pradhan 
genre of singing in Bengal. All of them were directly or indirectly influenced by the 
maestros of the Agra gharana. Although each of them had his own, unique way of 
musical rendition, they contained several elements of Khayal singing of the Agra 


gharana. The said elements included purity of raga, aesthetic improvisation within the 


raga through the use of raga phrases, emotive expressive through the use of romantic, 


forceful pronunciation of words, Behelawa, Layakari, selection of ragas, and so on. 


5:5:1 Bhishmadev Chattopadhyay 


He hailed from a family that had produced great spiritual leaders such as Ramkrishna 
Paramhamsa, Bamakshyapa, and Sitaramdas Omkarnath. Bhishmadev was at first 
trained by his mother, Prabhavati Devi, and later by Badal Khan of Delhi-Sonepat 
gharana. Badal Khan had heard all the great vocalists who represented the old 
gharanas including the great Natthan Khan of Agra gharana. Badal Khan also had a 
relationship with both the Agra and Kirana gharanas, and it is easily guessed that he 
gave his student a new style of singing that was forged from the very best materials 


from each of the three gharanas. 


Bhishmadev used to sing at various music conferences, where his performance 
impressed the great artistes of the time, including Ustad Faiyaz Khan. Bhishmadev 
was a great admirer of Ut. Faiyaz Khan of Agra, who was also affectionate toward the 
young singer. Faiyaz Khan invited Bhishmadev to Baroda, where he taught him a few 


bandishes. 


Bhishmadev's disciples included Begum Akhtar, Suresh Chakrabarti, Kumar 
Shyamanand Sinha, S. D. Barman, and Kanan Devi. He was a prolific music director, 
and worked with the poet Premendra Mitra on songs for quite a few movies. Many 
ghazals recorded by Begum Akhtar in the early days of her career were set to tune by 


Bhishmadev. 


In addition to being one of the most enthralling voices of the 20th century Hindustani 
Music, Bhishmadev was a pioneer of Bengali raga-based songs, and a supremely 


talented harmonium player. 


5:5:2 Jnanendra Prasad Goswami (1902-1945) 


Popularly known as Jnan Gosai, this singer of ‘Dhrupad’ and ‘Kheyal’ revived 


‘Bengali Raga-Sangeet’ all on his own, with his soulful but powerful tunes. A natural 


singer, he put to great use the heritage of the family he was born into; his father Bipin 
Chandra was a skilled esraj exponent and singer. His uncle, Radhika Prasad, the 
principal of the music school of Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandi, was also a 


renowned vocalist of the ‘Betia’ school of Hindustani Raga-Sangeet. 


Jnanendra Prasad Goswami was brought up under the rigorous direction of his uncle 


and later trained by stalwarts such as Girija Shankar Chakravarty and Faiyaz Khan. 


The broad range of his voice with its characteristic masculinity, the clarity of his 
gamakas, taans, the lyricism in his rendition of a raga’s nuances and his healthy 
rapport with the audiences brought him easy victories in each of his artistic ventures. 
It was however the khayal ang and raga-based Bengali songs that brought out the best 
in him. In just 43 years of his life, he became a legend of “Hindustani Raga-Sangeet’. 
Even the great Faiyaz Khan is known to have said to him, “What a great voice you 


have!” 


It was truly hard, if not entirely impossible, to fully demonstrate the different ragas in 
the short duration of the records in his era. Yet, these songs by this great vocalist offer 
an insight into the great Jnan Gosai, the eternal favourite of lovers of Hindustani 


Raga-Sangeet. 


5:5:3 Dilipkumar Roy (1897 -1980) 


Dilipkumar Roy learnt from stalwarts such as Abdul Karim Khan, as well as Faiyaz 
Khan and Chandan Chaube from the Agra gharana. During his youth, his passion for 
music took him from one end of India to the next in search of great masters who could 
teach him the nuances of Classical music. He evolved a style all his own very early in 
life, which made him a composer of rare gems of music and his style of rendering 
Bengali songs was phenomenal in Bengali music. It comprises a blend of the nuances 
of North Indian raga music with a touch of Kirtan, which is quintessentially Bengali. 
In some of his compositions, Roy has created several innovations adapted from 
Western music. He also acquired training in Western music while in Europe. A gifted 


poet himself, he was also able to achieve a perfect equilibrium between the note and 


the word. This latter gift has made his compositions highly it has also been possible 
for him to achieve a rare harmony between the sound and the sense, which makes his 


compositions highly expressive. 


His appearance in the late 20s therefore marked the beginning of a new age in Bengali 
music. As a close aide to Atulprasad — a noted composer of modern Bengali songs — 
Roy made a name for his own and Nazrul's songs. That latter was one of his well- 
known contemporaries. Roy also made a notable contribution to the re-awakening of 
nationalistic spirit through his rendition of the songs of D.L. Roy. Being a born 
mystic, devotional music was his mainstay, which was further enhanced on account of 


his long association with his spiritual guru, Shri Aurobindo. 


5:5:4 Chinmoy Lahiri(1916 - 1984) 


Chinmoy Lahiri was one of the better-known khayal singers in Kolkata, in the third 
quarter of the twentieth century. Being a great experimentalist, he successfully created 
a style all his own. He was one of the foremost pupils of S.N. Ratanjankar and 
Dilipchandra Vedi of the Agra gharana. He possessed remarkable proficiency in fast 
taans and sargams, and experimented all through his life on diverse forms and 
techniques of music. This exploration led to the development of an altogether new 
music genre. It was he who introduced the Bangla Ragapradhan songs. He developed 
many new ragas such as Shyamkosh, Probhatitodi, and Gandharika. He made his 
mark as a music director for contemporary films as well. The Bengali song "Triveni 
Tirthapathey", which was set to music by him, enjoyed great popularity. He was a 
teacher of rare capability as well. Bengali musicians of the decades of the 60s and 70s 
owe their in-depth understanding of music to him. He was a professor at the 
Rabindrabharati University for some time. He has composed music for several 
bandishes in Hindi and Bengali, in the Ragapradhan genre, and has authored 


"Magangeet o Taan Manjari’, a book in eight volumes. 


In addition to the artistes mentioned above, singers such as Dipali Nag, S D Burman, 
Sunil Bose, Shubhra Guha, and Tushar Dutta have kept up their efforts to promote 
Bengali Raga Pradhan music through their performances and cutting various discs, 


among other ways. All of them were highly influenced by the Agra gharana. They 


made great effort to sustain the popularity of Raga Pradhan and it thereby became a 


medium for taking Indian classical music to the common man. 


5:6 Agra gharana and Contribution to Musicology 

The amount of information on the practical and theoretical aspects of an area of 
inquiry is directly proportional to the number of its experts and scholars. This applies 
in the case of the Agra gharana as well. The history of this tradition of over 700 years, 
the growth of the singing style without loss of the original base, and the merging of 
various gharanas into the Agra gharana led it to great aesthetic heights in every aspect 
but also provided increasingly more material for study. *° According to the renowned 
musicologist Prof. Ashok D. Ranade, there have always been two parallel streams 
within the history of Indian Music: a) performance-practicals b) theoretical-scholastic. 
The theoretical or scholastic stream has always been following the practical stream. 
From Bharatmuni to Bhatkhande, practical performance has always preceded 
scientific thought and theoretical writings on it. All of these scholars themselves 
studied the practical aspect and then wrote on it. This indicates that these scholars 
were not merely artistes but highly educated thinkers. For that reason, their writings 
have always been very authentic and was instrumental in providing guidance to 
forthcoming generations. Prof. Ashok Ranade”’ always insisted that only those who 
can sing or play an instrument should write about it and this tradition has always 
existed in Indian classical music. The many musicians of the Agra gharana in 20th 


century lived up to this tradition. A brief description follows here. 


Artistes of the Agra gharana such as Bhaskarbuva Bakhle carried out scholarly 
experiments in training and other methodology, which they laid out in detailed in their 
biographical works** However, where musicology is concerned, the first such writer 
and musicologist has to be S.N. Ratanjankar. The prime reasons for his inclination 
toward musicology were his higher education and the proximity to Bhatkhande and 
his guidance. After providing a theoretical base to music, Bhatkhande had started 


26 Interview of Haldankar Babanrao, Yashpaul and Rao, N. Jayavanth on 31st May, 2014 at New 


Delhi. 
*7 Interview of Sameer Dublay, on 18th September, 2014. 


ze Kelkar, N. M., "Bhaskarbua Bakhale", Karnatak Prakashan Sanstha, Mumbai, 1967. 


teaching at schools in Gwalior, Baroda and Lucknow. Since Ratanjankar was a 
principal in an institutionalized education system, he (as well as in other places) 
increasingly required musicology in music education after the 1930s. Ratanjankar had 
acquired training in the practical aspect from Faiyaz Khan. After receiving training in 
theory and practicals from Bhatkhande and Faiyaz Khan respectively, he started work 
in the area of musicology. Ratanjankar's God-brother, Dilipchandra Vedi also first 
obtained an education from Bhaskarbuva and then Faiyaz Khan at Baroda. At Baroda, 
he had the opportunity to witness institutionalized training at the music school. It 
would not be amiss to mention here that Ratanjankar and Vedi derived inspiration 
from each other to work in the area of musicology.” Bhaskarbuva's godbrother, 
Krishnarao Phulambrikar, had been into creative work as a singer, guru, and singer- 
actor and music director in Sangeet Nataks and films. He also made efforts to spread 
his knowledge in the society by means of books. Vilayat Hussain Khan, a traditional 
artiste of the Agra gharana, tried to gather gharana singers and establish a school with 
a proper syllabus despite lacking a formal education himself, although he was not 
successful.*” Despite being a traditional gharana artiste, he penned the work 
‘Sangitagyo ke Sansmaran' wherein he broke new ground by providing in it 
information on the gharanas, artistes, bandishes, training and more. This work is an 


important reference work for researchers even today. 


At a later time, the disciples of all of these senior artistes — on account of their 
university-level studies and a strong foundation — worked and experimented in 
musicology and raga-bandishes and various genres of vocal music, which they 
published first in book form and later as books accompanied by compact discs. This 
working is ongoing. The credit for this must certainly be given to the erudite tradition 
of the Agra gharana. Information on artistes and gurus who also provided service in 
research and creation of musicological and raga compositions publications is provided 
here. All of them have been related to the Agra gharana. This proves and illustrates 
how Agra gharana — through its promoting gurus - influenced both practical 


knowledge of music and its theoretical component. 


o Interview of Mehta, R C on 27th April, 2014 at Vadodara, 


°° Khan, Vilayat Hussain, "Sangeetagyon ke Sansmaran", Sangeet Natak akademy, Delhi. 


5:6:1 Dilipchandra Vedi 


I have separately written about Dilipchandra Vedi as a musician, in chapter 4. 
However, I would like to mention here his scholastic reach in Musicology. Bade 
Ghulam Ali once said, "Some people sing well, and others are good theorists, but in 
Vedi ji, both qualities are wonderfully developed*'.” Vedi was known to be an 
experimental musicologist. He knew how to best use knowledge in documented 
books in practical performance. He studied ancient scripts and various scales, ragas 
and their 'Moorchhanas'. Here is an example worth quoting. As a result of his 
rigorous studies of Moorchhanas, he was able to create a raga called 'Vedi ki Lalit’, 
which he sang and recorded on a 78-rpm record, which became very popular. The 


Moorchhana is as follows: 
Raag Puriya Kalyan: DNRSGMPD 
Vedi Ki Lalit: SRGGPDNS 


Vedi designed a syllabus for Music education and published a couple of textbooks*”. 
His intellectual capacity did influence many. Many of his disciples ventured into 
musicology. They included Harishchandra Bali, M.R. Gautam, Bhupendra Sheetal, 
Nupoor Roychoudhury, and Vinod Kumar. 


5:6:2 Dilip Kumar Roy(1897-1980) 


Roy was a Bengali Indian musician, musicologist, novelist, poet and essayist. He 
developed a passion for music from his very boyhood. As a teenager, shortly before a 
three-year trip to Europe, he had come under the influence of the musicologist V. N. 
Bhatkhande. Roy made good use of his family background and learnt several popular 
and classical compositions. This reinforced his determination to take up music as a 
vocation. Therefore, in 1920, in addition to the first travels, he also passed also an 
examination in Western music. Along with taking lessons in piano, he acquired 
fluency in French, German and Italian. Back in India, he joined Bhatkhande and, 
following the great master's methodology, he set out to travel widely, collecting and 
publishing serial notes on raga-variants from regional masters, with notations of 


= Ray chaudhury, Nupoor. "20 vi shatabdi ke mahan sangieetagya Dilichandra Vedi", Page 48. 


Kanishka Publishers, 2002. Delhi. 


% Interview by Prof. R. C. Mehta. 1987. 


specific compositions. He took lessons from musicians such as Abdul Karim Khan 
and, more importantly, Fatyaz Khan and Chandan Chaube - both of the Agra gharana. 
His passion for Music took him from one corner of India to the other, in search of 


stalwarts who could train him in the nuances of Classical music. 


Books Published:** 1) Bengali on Indian music "Bhramyamaner Dina Panjika (Diary 


of a musical Rover)", which won him instant fame in Bengal in 1922. 


2) Geetashree (written upon invitation by Calcutta University and the 
Director of Public Instruction, for the university's music syllabus with notations and 


technical details of Hindustani Music. 


3) Sangitikee, a historical account of classical and folk music of 


Northern India. Both Geetashree & Sangitikee were prescribed by the University. 


He also wrote many more books on spirituality and several other subjects. 


5:6:3 Harishchandra Bali (b. 1916) 

Bali opened his own music school, known as ‘Sangeet Vihar'. He was a successful 
guru, performer and music director. He also wrote a few books on music including 
"Sangeet Vigyan" in four volumes. His 'Sangeet Prakash" was published by the 


Punjab state University Textbook Board, Chandigarh. 


5:6:4 Master Krishnarao 

Master Krishnarao was a pupil of the legendary Bhaskarbuva Bakhale. He was an 
actor, a very creative musician and a performer par excellence. He is known to be a 
pioneering Marathi and Hindi film music composer. He directed music for many 
Marathi plays. He was awarded the prestigious "Padma Bhushan" by the Government 


of India in 1971. 


Books published: 


33 website: http://www. harikrishnamandirindiraniloy.com as seen on 21st December, 2013. 


a) “Raga Samgraha” collection of traditional as well as self composed 


compositions in seven volumes 


b) Books with notations on various genres of Indian music such as: 
RashtraSangeet, Shishu Sangeet, AmarSangeet, Mohan Maal, NatyaGeet 


Notation, ChitraGeet notation, etc. 


c) Autobiography “Bola Amrita Bola” was published in 1985 after his death. 


5:6:5 Babanrao Haldankar 
Haldankar was trained under Smt. Mogubai Kurdikar of Jaipur-Atrauli Gharana and 


Ustad Khadim Hussain Khan of Agra gharana for over two decades. 
Major contributions: 


1) worked as a Director of Kala Academy Goa. Under his leadership, he did 
standardization of 50 Ragas of Indian classical music. The book on which is 


published. 


i1) anoble Guru of very talented disciples, he composed bandishes under the pen 


name of “Raspiya". 
Books published: 
a) "Raspiya" compilation of self composed compositions . 


b) In marathi "Julu pahanare don Tambore" and the Hindi translation 
"Milanotsuk Tanpure", a comparative study of two most prominent Gharanas-Agra 


and Jaipur. 


c) "Ragas as sung in Agra gharana" a book with compilation of Ragas with 


description as sung in Agra gharana. 


d) "Aesthetics of Agra and Jaipur Traditions". 


e) "Raagon ka Praamaanikaran" 


5:6:6 V. R. Athavale 


Athavale was trained in classical music by V. N. Patwardhan of the Gwalior gharana 


and then by Vilayat Hussain Khan of Agra gharana. 
Major contributions: 


1) worked for All India Radio, SNDT college for long years and was President 
and atrustee of Akhil haratiya Gandharva Mahavidyala Mandal, Miraj. 


ii) a thinker Guru and expert in Voice culture in Hindustani Music 
ili) composed many Bandishes with the pen name "Naadpiya". 
Books published: 


a) "Vishnu Digambar Paluskar' (biography of Pt. Paluskar), 

b) 'Naad Chintan' (collection of essays) 

c) 'Tarang Naad' and 'Raag Vaibhav’ (book of notations of traditional bandishes from 
repertoire of Agra, Jaipur and Gwalior Gharana) 


d) 'Naad Piya' (book containing notation of his own Bandishes) 


5:6:7 Chinmay Lahiri 
Lahiri was trained by Padmabhushan S. N. Ratanjankar at "Bhatkhande Vidyapeeth", 


Lucknow. 
Contributions: 
i) Guru of the most talented female singer Parveen Sultana 
ii) A great performer and Guru of Hindustani and Bengali music. 
1ii) composed several Bandishes in Hindi and Bangla Ragpradhan. 
Book published: 
"Magangeet o Taan Manjari" in eight volumes. 


8) Dr. Sumati Mutatkar: Dr. Mutatkar was the first-ever recipient of a Ph.D. in Music 


in India, trained by S N Ratanjankar and Vilayat Hussain Khan of Agra gharana. 


Major contributions: 


1) worked for All India Radio as a Director and as a Dean at the Faculty of 
Music and Fine Arts, Delhi University where she supervised numerous research 
programs in the field of music. She was recipient award of Sangeet Natak Akademy 


and Padmashree. 
i1) many scholarly articles published in various journals, magazines etc. 
Books published: 


a) Shrikrishna Narayan Ratanjankar 'Sujan': a multifaceted genius 

b) Geet Nijhari: Sumit Mutakar Rachit Bandisho Ka Sangrah ( Hindi) 

c) Aspects of Indian music. Sangeet Natak Akademi. 

d) Sumati-Sangitabharanam: Gems of Indian Music and Musicology (Prof. 


Sumati Mutatkar Felicitation Volume), co-author - Sumati Mutatkar. 


5:6:8 Kumar Prasad Mukherjee 


Born in 1927, Mukherjee proved to be an epitome of refinement, polished living, 
accomplishment and a high level of culture. He acquired Master's degrees in both 
Economics and Sociology. He was a senior bureaucrat by profession, and was trained 
by Prof. Rabindra Lall Roy, the Chairman, Delhi University, Dept. of Music, the 
doyen of the Rampur-Sahaswan gharana, Padmabhushan Mushtaq Hussain Khan and 
Ata Hussain Khan, son of the famous Mehboob Khan (Daras Piya) and brother-in-law 


of the great scion of the Agra gharana, Faiyaz Khan. 


He performed as a singer and presenter on AIR and Doordarshan for over 30 years. 
Besides performances all over the world, he gave lecture-demonstrations at reputed 


musical institutions around the world. 


Literature/material on Music published: 

a) Many educational music Videos and audio projects on analysis of several master 
musicians of by gone era were published after his painstaking efforts. Some of them 
are archived by ITC-SRA, Kolkata. Also did 'Gharana Project’ funded by the Ford 


Foundation. 


b) Wrote as a music critic in The Statesman for quite some time. 


Books published on Music: 


a) Kudrat Rangi Berangi-an award winning Bengali book (Rabindranath Tagore 
Puraskar) was later on translated by Smt. Dipali Nag 

b) The Lost world of Hindustani music-English 

c) Mehfil 

d) Majlis 

e) Khayal-O-Hindustani Sangeeter Abakshay-Bengali 

f) Dishi gaan o bilti khela-Bengali 


5:6:9 Yunus Hussain Khan 

Yunus Hussain Khan was trained by his father Vilayat Hussain, Faiyaz Khan and 
Azmat Hussain Khan. He was also a scholar and teacher of music. He was engaged in 
music at the University of Delhi, Visva Bharti University of Santiniketan and Sangeet 
Research Academy at Calcutta. During 1985-86, he taught at the University of 
Washington in the Ethnomusicology Programme and also gave lectures and 
demonstrations in the University of British Culombia, Canada. Yunus Husain Khan 


has settled in Delhi. 


Authored books on Music: 
a) The Agra gharana and the musical environment of India 
b) Spiritual contribution of Hazarat Amir Khusro ne 


AS a composer: 


a) Music composer at All India Radio - composed many group songs, choirs 


etc. 


b) Dhamars & Chaturang compositions for Kathak dance - Kathak Kendra, 
Delhi 


c) Choirs - 'Sargam choir' at Delhi University and own 'Darpan choir". 
d) Translated and composed Shelly's "Indian serenade". 


e) Composed a few Khayals based on Sufism. 


* Speech of Khan, Aarif Hussain, in video documentary "Agra Gharana- a unique tradition in 
Hindustani vocal music 


As acomposer: A composer with the nom-de-plume "Darpan", composed several 


bandishes and even ragas which are enlisted in the table mentioned in this chapter. 


Papers Presented: 


a) Story of Khayal - Kalavidhi 


b) Vrind -Delhi University 

c) Music and women - Kaladharni 

d) Value of musical traditions - ITC-SRA Kolkata 

e) Taan 

f) An enquiry in Principle of Tala in the development of Hindustani Music - 
Rabindra Bharati University. 

g) Music as taught in Institutions - Goa music seminar. 

h) Spiritual Contribution of Amir Khusrau-Role of music in Sufism-Musical 
tradition connected with Sufism - Presented in Sufi music festivals all over 
Europe in 1981. 

1) Khayal and Sargam - Sufi centre, San Francisco in 1973. 


j) Classical music and Films - Kal Kakoli and Akashwani. 


Audio Recordings and documentations: 


a) Raga family and Bilawal - ITC-SRA, Kolkata. 

b) Rare Ragas - National Centre for Performing Arts, Mumbai. 
c) Traditional music - UNESCO. 

d) Muslim religious songs - Sangeet Natak Akademi. 

e) Value of Musical traditions - ITC-SRA, Kolkata. 


Video recordings: 
a) Journey into musical centuries - a feature film. 


b) The story of a musician - Ut. Yunus Hussain Khan 


5:6:10 Chandra Shekhar Pant 


Born in 1912, Almora, Pant was a pupil of Padmabhushan S. N. Ratanjankar. He 
received higher academic education at the Universitites of Lucknow and Allahabad. 


He had a Master's degree in Sanskrit and that of Sahityacharya in Hindi. 


He had published many research articles of great academic value, the most significant 
of them being the one in which he fixed the date of Pt. Lochan (author of Raag 
Tarangini), setting at rest all the surmises and doubts regarding the issue*’. As a great 
administrator, he served at Faculty of Music, Delhi University, and introduced many 


new ideas in Music education as well as developed the Music library. 
5:6:11 Dr. M. R. Gautam 


Dr. M.R. Gautam was an eminent performing musician and a musicologist. He was 
trained by Agra stalwarts such as Ramrao Naik, Vilayat Hussain Khan, Dilipchandra 
Vedi and Anwar Hussain Khan. He was the first Producer-music for the All-India 
Radio, then became the Professor and Head of the Department of the Vocal Music, 
Banaras Hindu University and later, Vice-chancellor, Indira Kala Sangita University, 
Khairagarh, M.P. He had had rigorous training in musicology under Thakur Jaidev 


Singh. As a scholar, he presented papers on various aspects of music all over India. 
Books published: 

1) Musical heritage of India 

2) Evolution of Raga and Tala in Indian Music. 


Other great scholars who contributed in the field of Musicology, are included in the 
chapter No. IV - "Agra gharana and main figures". This includes Vilayat Hussain 


Khan, S. N. Ratanjankar, Dilipchandra Vedi and so on. 


It is worth mentioning that many other Agra gharana scholars such as Dhruv Tara 
Joshi, R. C. Mehta (was deeply influenced by Agra gharana), P. N. Chinchore, K. G. 
Ginde, Dinkar Kaikini, Batuk Diwanji, Lalith Rao, Arun Kashalkar etc. and many 
more, kept themselves engaged in promoting musicology through performances in the 


form of lecture demonstrations. 


a Saraf, Rama. "Development of Hindustani classical Music", Vidyanidhi Prakashan, 2011. Delhi. 


Researcher's observation is that, after being totally equipped as and artist, Agra 
gharana musicians tried to touch every sphere of musical art. The artistes of the Agra 
gharana retained the base of classical music and brought about changes as and when 
required, such as going from Dhrupad in their singing to the Khayal of the Dhrupad 
Ang. They proved their innovative spirit through modern-day instruments such as 


Sangeet Natak, cinema and other media. 


Bharat Muni wrote the 'Natyashastra' on the subject of theatre. He presented therein 
thought on every single aspect of theatre. He thought of theatre as a multidisciplinary 
area wherein arts such as music and dance are also put to use. Musicians of the Agra 
gharana showed their innovation through several popular branches of Music. The 
most important of these was Marathi Natya Sangeet and other forms included film 
music, Nazrul Geeti and Ragapradhan of Bengal. For any popular music style, the 
lyrics are important. Agra gharana was based on the Nauhar Bani of Dhrupad. Use of 
sweet words has been a specialty of the Nauhar Bani. Agra artistes made use of the 
words as per the sentiment of the raga. For that, they composed in all styles of music. 
With laya and taal ang, beautiful improvisation of many notes and words was second 
nature to these artistes, for which reason the artistes of this gharana were attracted to 
and could easily experiment with the branches of popular music. And for this reason, 
the artistes were able to successfully handle innovation in various other non classical 
genres. In musicology too, artistes of these artists provided important contributions. If 
a performing artiste writes about the discipline of music, it is more authentic. This 
was amply illustrated by venerable seers from Bharat Muni to Bhatkhande. These 
musicians practiced, preached, imparted and promoted the readily available material 
they inherited from generations. Several artistes of the gharana did unparalleled work 
in the area of musicology in the 20" century. Thus by all means and in all respect 
these musicians reached the masses. This contribution should be written in golden 


letters in History. 
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CHAPTER 6 


STUDY OF THE STRUCTURE OF VEENA AND VIOLIN 


6.1. Veena 


Veena is a confusing name when one tries to understand 
the origin. Many of the instruments are called Veena in ancient 
texts. The Vedic harps which were stringed and did not have the 
fingerboards. Others like the Ravana Hastha were bowed. These 
varieties were primitive in their construction and the materials 
used.The Mahathi also a Veena used in the north and known as 
Been. There is the Kacchapi described as the dear instrument of 
goddess Saraswathi.Haripala (1170 A.D) in his treatise Sangitha 
Sudhakara has described this instrument which resembles the 
sitar. The sculpture of the Kacchapi in Nagarjunakonda (c200A.D) 
shows it has seven strings and looks like the sarod. The present 
day Veena which is part of the South Indian Music is called the 
Saraswathi Veena. This Veena with fixed frets numbering 24, 12 for 
each octave were perfected by Raghunath Nayaka of Tanjavur, 
assisted by his Prime Minister Govinda Dixitar. Prior to this the 


number of frets varied between two and twenty. 
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Reeclagd (1) Magatieraiededs, ¢ 209 ALD, 


Figure 6.1: Kacchapi 


These frets were sometimes fixed and also movable in 
other prototypes. This is the Veena about which the structure is 
described in this chapter elsewhere. Before moving to the 
description of the structure and building of Veena, It is relevant to 
understand the structure of both the instruments to further 
establish the statuses of both. The art of making musical 
instruments can be dated back to the Vedic times. Saraswathi 
Veena which is in vogue today has a lengthy history. Then violin 
although popularly believed to be arqument and established facts 
and recorded history to tell us that the bowed variety of a stringed 
instrument was very much in use in ancient India. The Viilladi 


Vadyam of Tamil Nadu is the best example of a bow shaped struck 
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string.” However this is a reference for argument's sake this 
vadya can be included as this instrument is not capable of 


producing any 


Figure 6.2 : Saraswati Veena 


melody. The vadya has only one rope which is struck to produce 


sound. 


VEENA is often described as the national instrument of 
India. It is definitely considered sacred. The goddess of learning 
Saraswathi holds a Veena in her hands. It is said that goddess 
lakshmi is personified in it. That apart, one cannot arque with the 
sound of the Veena which is divinity itself. History tells us that all 
the musical instruments in India are a form of Veena. Plucked 


variety of instruments dominated music scene for many centuries 


1 B.C.Deva Musical instruments of India, Page 120 
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It is according to B.C. Deva this period lasted nearly four millennia 


(right from 300 BC to about 11" century) 


All musical instruments were called the veena. This term was 
so widespread in describing the instruments it is difficult to imagine 
the “Mukha Veena" a wind instrument to be classified in the 
chordophones in the modern interpretation of musical instruments. 
These details are important to further delve in to the role of Veena 


in current day concert systems. 
“VETTI JAYTE ASMAAT SWARAHA" 


This is a description of Veena which means “that which 
produces swara”.Raaga are the basis of Indian music is a common 
knowledge. That the Veena occupies centre stage to put this 
across is as much common fact. The details of music like Raga 
classification, shruti, gamaka are all revealed by Veena. Even the 
human voice is named the Gaatra Veena. We get innumerable 
manes to this beautiful Instrument from all the ancient texts like, 
Brahma Veena, Manoratha Veena, Kandola Veena, Molli Veena, 
Kacchapi, Chitraka, Gaandharva Veena, Swaramandala, 


Ghoshavathi, Audumbaree Veena etc 
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Apart from this there was Veena which employed 100 
strings which was called the shata tantrika and a Koki which had 
21 strings etc were are also in use. One variety of nagaswara is 
also called as Mukha Veena.The present day Veena was designed 
by Govinda Deekshitar after several stages of developments and 
modifications from older times. During the late 16" century Veena 
had 24 fixed frets with the same shape as that of the “Saraswathi 


Veena’ which is the concert instrument currently. 


When the two instruments about which this research is 
conducted are examined purely on the basis of the time factor in 
the history of concert music the Veena doubtlessly is the 
instrument about which we can find instances of discussion. 
Among the many treatises the Chaturdandi Prakshika, in the 
chapter of Veena venkatamkhi always takes the lead of his father 
Govinda dixitar when the Raghunatha Mela Veena is dealt with. 
The Raghunath mela Veena is the Veena by the order of 
technique in construction which is followed in todays Veena which 


is sometimes also is called the Saraswathi Veena. 


Venkatamakhi describes two kinds of Vena, The shuddha 
mela and the Madhya mela Veena. Both have seven strings. Four 
for playing the melody and the three for tala and shruthi. The two 
types of Veena differ in the tuning of the four melody strings. The 
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string farthest from the player is numbered one, and the nearest 
numbers one.17 The current day tuning practices are derived from 
the tuning of the Raghunath mela Veena. The tuning itself is the 
core factor which represents not only the convenient playing tuning 
but the basis of many other references to the ancient practices. 
The south Indian flute followes the same tuning perforations on it. 
The madhyama is said to be the adhara to the tuning of these 
instruments. Ramamatya in his Swaramelakalanidhi (1550) 
describes two kinds of Veena Shiddha Mela and the Madhya mela. 
This tuning is followed later by Venkatamakhi. 


Figure 6.3 : Sarod- North India 


TY. Raghavan, 1964, Journal of Music Acadamy. 
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The saiter, Kahr, ote 
again the movable gut frets, as iin 
the robo and the sitar 


The star 
North Ties 


Figure 6.5 : Sitar- North India 
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Figure 6.7 : The Sarinda and the Dotara- Tripura 
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Figure 6.8: The Esraj- Bengal and The pena- Manipur 


Figure 6.9 : The Pulluvvan Veena- Kerala 
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Sangitha Ratnakara mentions the fixing of the frets on the 
Veena called the Kinnari. This Kinnari may not be the same as that 
of the kinnari Veena which adorns our museums. In the opinion of 
many experts the fretting of the Veena is fraught with errors. For 
e.g. the makers often make an error at the trishruthi Dhaivata. This 
statement is also always accurate. If an error occurs on any part of 
the fixing of the wax then the whole fretting goes wrong. | would 
like to draw a comparison with Violin. The expert violin buiding 
have a better working prototype as compared to the Veena. We 
have hardly a problem while an instrumentalist is choosing the 
violin as the main problems are all taken care of. In the later 
chapters | have explained an experiment called the Paris 
experiment in which the musical quality of various types of violins 
is tested by violinists of repute. The conclusion there was that not 
much difference was detected when a Stradivarius or a modern 
instrument was presented to the player. Can we be so fortunate 
with Veena? Absolutely not. Having a good quality Veena is very 


essential to even venture into music. 
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The vain, Dealoae 


arte nf! olavine 


Figure 6.10 : Violin- Indian style of playing 


fhe Ravondleste. Raissttion, 


Figure 6.11 : Ravanahasta- Rajasthan 
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Govinda dixitar was the greatest contributor to the 
construction being centralised and calibrated according to the 


changing performance aspect. It can be listed as follows: 


BRUHATI(KINNART) 


Figure 6.12 : Kinnari 


= Inthe Suddha mela Veena described by Ramamatya, 
there were nine long frets which could be played on all 
four strings and five short ones which could be played 
only on the sarani. Similarly in the madhayamela 


Veena also , there were ten long frets across all the 
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four strings and short ones on the sarani.it is probable 
that it was Govinda dixitar who used 24 frets of equal 


length across all the four melody strings. 


" We do not find any reference to bee’s wax in 
Swaramela kalanidhi or earlier works. The frets were 
movable and were tied with guts as is done on the 
Sitar. The use of wax keeps the frets fixed while 
allowing the player to do minor adjustments in tuning 


applying a little heat to the wax and moving the frets. 


Note: the above said minor adjustments are not everybody's 
cup of tea. Still it is possible when we give the same thought of 
“minor Adjustment’ to violin also it is unthinkable. This is perhaps 


one of the minority advantages the Veena has over the violin. 


Yajnanarayana dixitar son of Govinda dixitar and brother of 
Venkatamakhi mentions wax in his description of the Veena. It 
seems that it is again Govinda Dixitar who deserves credit for this 
innovation. There can be traced & distinct stages of development 
on this Glorious Instrument. Till the 7" century the Veena did not 
have fixed frets and was known as the “YAAZH". This is a form of 
Veena was used as an accompaniment to vocal renderings. The 


strings were all tuned to a particular raga or melody. Yaazh was 
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played by plucki8ng the strings. This type of tuning made it difficult 
to play Embellishments or gamkaas, As the raga system itself 
underwent periodic changes and as the raga system evolved, 
many new gamaka's were added. These gamaka’s became the 
salient feature of particular Raaga. This paved the way for Yaazh 
fo go on obscurity as many of these gamakas could not be 
employed on Yaazh.To play these gamakas frets were added to 
the Yaazh.This in turn underwent many changes early on and the 
present day Veena was born. Some features of the Yaazh 
however were retained. The Yali Mukha is one such feature. The 
Veena occupied the coveted place of the Yaazh.The Raga alpana 
paddhati, the important branch of performing art music contributed 
to the changes done on the Veena forcing the the yaazh with its 
limitations to exit the scene of classical music. The experiments 
and improvements on the Veena continued over the centuries by 


musicians and musicologists of those times. 


These changes and improvements were noted by musicians 
and were written about in ancient texts. SANGEETHA SUDHA a 
treatise written by Govinda Dixitar during the 17" century has 


details about these. In the book the modern day Veena with 24 
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frets and the making has been documented. The present day 
veena has 4 main strings, 3 tala strings and 24 frets. 


Figure 6.13 : Thanjavur veena 
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Figure 6.14 : Mysore veena 


6.2. Construction of Veena 


The Veena consists of a large pear shaped bow! called 
Kudam, It is hollowed out of a single block of wood and the Mysore 
manufacturers use black wood for the purpose. The block of wood 
that is intended for the Veena bowl is preserved for a long time 
and portions aré scooped out at long intervals. In the later parts of 
this section the more detailed description and other types of 


technique of building the kudam is made. 


The mellifluous tone of a Veena be it a tanjore to Mysore or 
any other variety is not an easy one to achieve. There are some 
rules of the thumb but it is a sad thing that it is always luck which 


determines one procuring a Veena of good tonal quality. The art of 
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the Wax fretting Is all but disappearing. This can be a major factor 
in a student getting derailed by the Instrument itself in learning 
good music. A wrongly fretted Veena can kill musician's 
perceptions of Shruthi. To a beginner this is a complete letdown. 


Much needs to be done on this front. 


However a few noble efforts have been made in this 
direction. Sir. C.V. Raman has worked out exact amplification of 
the broad curved bridge on the Veena (1931) the vina gives out in 
plucking, a particular overtone not heard in the strings of the violin. 
These are some factors relating to the differance of tones in these 
two great Instruments. And like most other areas of art the liking 
and disliking or tolerating these are purely subject to individual 
tastes of the listener. Undoubtedly these choices a Carnatic music 
lover has of tones and varieties add to the music being continually 


evolving, bettering and the glory always upheld. 


Construction of any musical Instrument requires the greatest 
expertise in the makings and definitely musical knowledge. The 
greater the musical ear the more perfect is the result. This is an art 
followed by Instrument maker of our country from time immemorial. 
The Veena particularly takes a keen ear and perfect knowledge in 


all the departments of the making like the wood quality, metal 
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properties, perfect tune sense etc. The complexities of the Veena's 
structure by itself are a fascinating one. This is one of the larger 
instruments used in the concerts. In the Carnatic music scene only 
one other instrument Gotuvaadya is as big as or sometimes bigger 
than the Veena. Both these share a lot in common. This 


comparison is a vast subject in itself. 


Three main parts are prominent in the present day Veena. 
The resonator or the Kudam, the Dandi, and the vyali face. The 
part which rests on the left thigh of the player is known as the sore 
burude or the Gourd head. The seven strings comprise of the 4 
main playing strings and 3 taala strings also are called the drone 
or the shruti strings. The names of the seven strings, their gauge 


numbers and notes to which they are tuned are as follows:-- 
= Sarani — Madhya sthayi shadja- 
= Generally gauge No.31 steel. 
= Panchama- Mandrasthayi panchama 
=» Gauge No.29 steel. 
"= Mendham- Mandra sthayi shadja- 


= Gauge-26 brass. 
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Anumandra- Anumandra sthayi panchama 
Gauge -24 brass. 

Pakka sarani-madhya sthayi 

Gauge-33 steel. 

Pakka panchama-Madhya sthayi panchama 
Gauge -34 steel. 


Hecchu Sarani-Tara sthayi shadjgauge-36 steel. 


Saraswati Veena 


Kudirai (bridge) 


Langar i 
: ' Tala pakkarek 
fir Pakeareku Me 
‘s itine hunting) } aki pie (rhythm & drone aa 
i ] / i , Fak SEFir ; I j 
aga pasha (s a bole) oni iees ings) \ eo (pegs) 


a. Se 


Siiesisiate 


es Ruidam (resonator) 


Sarrokaj 
(extra resonator) 


Figure 6.15: Parts of veena 
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The resonator is a semi spherical hollow of the wooden log, Mainly 
the jack wood that too of the black variety is used to carve this 
part. This bowl is about 2 inches in thickness of the wood. The top 
of this bowl is covered with wood either from the same source or 
other seasoned wood .|It is about three fourths of an inch thick. 
Depending upon the makers this can also be thinner up to even 
quarter of an inch thick. The thinner variety is prevalent in the 
Mysore variety of the Veena A small hole is made at the centre of 
this piece of wood which is also known as EDE HALAGE in 
Kannada. This hole is the BRAHMARNADHRA. A bridge made out 
of ebony or redwood or ivory covered with a metal piece of the 
width and breadth to match is fixed on the Veena with the help of a 
thin piece of metal on either side. This is usually an iron nail with 
the head cut-off. Sometimes in the older Veena this headless nail 
is not used as the tension of the strings passing on the bridge itself 
holds it firmly in place. This piece anchors the 4 main strings. One 
side of this bridge is usually elevated to about 3 cms usually made 
of a thin and sturdy piece of rose wood with 4 groove cuts to 
enable the strings to pass through. In turn the strings are attached 
to one side with the main Lunge or the anchor. This Lungar has 
another double piece of metal wires with a metal ring which is used 


to secure the end of strings. This is called the Nagapasha.The 
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nagapasha ff it extends beyond the curve of the veena’s resonator 
is secured by a nail or is glued on. These wires are held in place by 
either carving small holes and tying them on to the face of Veena 
or sometimes a circular metal piece is used to achieve the same 
result. The circular shape is sometimes of different shapes other 
than round. The other end of the string passes over the frets and is 
tied to pegs on the yali muka end. These pegs are mainly in black 
wood with a decorative head. There are small holes in the middle 
of the peg hands. The strings are tied by passing it through one 
end of the hole and securing them on the other side by locking it 
by turing the pegs and tightening the strings. All the 4 strings are 
tied in this way. There is a curved metal piece of about a width of 
half an inch is placed on the side of this bridge. This ts the bridge 
which holds the tale strings. This can be either in steel brass or 
some rare occasions in ivory or a deer’s hor. Three groves are 
cut on this on the side of the Nagapasha end to enable the taala 
strings to pass through them before securing the strings on the 
pegs on the dandily as against the tala strings are on the side of 
the player and not on the side facing the audience. The strings are 
tied in a similar fashion as that of the main strings except that the 
pegs on the tying side is secured in the middle of the dandi.The 


dandi itself is attached to the Resonator on one side and the 
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Yalimukha on the other with the help of wooden nails. Sometimes 


this is secured using glue or metal pieces or nails. 
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6.3. Detailed Description of the Construction of Various 


Components of the Veena 


6.3.1. Kuda or the Resonator 


The resonator is the very visible and important part of the 
Veena. This is the part where the sound gets magnified as also 
enriched by the clashing of vibrations occurring non all the 7 
strings of the veena.The kuda is made with the jack wood. This is 
an elaborate process and takes a long period of time to select the 
wood, season it and only after these the wood is carved out with 
care and precision. The kuda is usually of a thickness of 2 plus 
inches all along. Some schools of Veena making scoop out the 
wood along their natural curve so as not to waste the wood. The 
sizes of veenas as a result are never uniform as also the 
resonance and the timbre also vary accordingly. The Tanjavoor 
Veenas are but an example where in there are many similarities 
even when veenas are made from different wood and by different 
artisans, This is a result of following the rules of the art laid down 
by all those great Instrument makers or the “Jyakaras” as they 


were known, from ancient times to this day. 
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The emphasis Is not to attain any given size but for the tonal 
quality. We see many Veenas which may be small in size emanate 
grand sound. This process of preparing the kuda is a long and 
laborious one. Many Veena makers have almost called it curtains 
owing to the lack of skilled artisans, procurement of the right wood 


reasonable returns for the labour involved etc. 


This can be one of the many reasons to the reduction in the 
number of learners and as a result the number in Veena solo 
concerts.The top cover on the bowl is then attached to this 
resonator after it prepared and ready. The “Ede Halage” as it is 
known in our state is prepared by making provisions to fix the 
“Bridge”. This is the place where the strings are passed on. Many 
small holes or two bigger holes are drilled or made on this plank of 
wood. These holes increase the resonance. It is also decorated 
using many materials such as pieces of different coloured wood, 
carved plastic to mimic the ivory decorations which were used 
previously and sometimes painted to achieve a design around 
these holes. The sound board is responsible for sound quality as 
much as the kudam. This board is very thin or thick according to 
the school of Veena making involved. In the Mysore variety 


sometimes it is very thin. (5mm) 
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The bridge or the anchor is placed on this plank. The bridge 
is built using a piece of wood of good quality and is carved 
beautifully. The top of the bridge is fitted with a plate of brass and 
sometimes a piece of steel is used. The Mysore variety has a 
piece of steel only on the first string or the sarane which is the first 
string from the side of the player. Rest of the top plate is brass. 
This results in a different tonal quality between the two main 


playing strings the Sarane and the Pinkham. 
6.4. A Note on the Reverse Playing of Veena 


It appears there was a Veena player who could play the 
Veena in the reverse position. He was known as savyasachi 
(Ambidextrous Veena Player)the Veena was reversed for such a 
playing. The strings had to be put in the reverse order to achieve 
this.” In Mysore there was a player who earned the name 
Savyasachi in Veena play who could play the Veena both with the 
gourds on the left while playing on the frets with the left hand and 
changing the string positions in the opposite way to play with the 


right hand. 


6.5. Study of the Structure of Veena and Violin 


1 Prof.P.Sambamoorthy, South Indian Music Book 
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6.5.1. Veena 


The Veena can be tuned to almost all the shrutis possible. 
This is true because the Veena when tuned at the pitch of D sharp 
can be employed in playing for the pitch of G or 5" mane or the 
female 5" tuning. This can be done by shifting the ‘S' to the Antara 
gandhara or the 4" fret. Similarly a pitch of ‘E’ can be converted to 
‘G' again by making the Shuddha Madhayam the ‘S' or the adhara 
shruthi. This is perhaps the only Instrument other than the Voice 


which can employ on so many shrutis. ) 


Usages of this variety of shruti on a single instrument are 
many. We have the knowledge that the Veena was in use on many 
levels in most temple rituals. Dance was an important part of this. 
When a Veena was used as accompanying Instrument in such 
times the multiple shruti was very convenient as the Nattuvanga or 
the vocalist got the mellow or the fast paced support from the 
Veena as the requirement arose. Weena was also a majestic 
presence in the Nattuwangam of these recitals. These players 


were held in highest regard in our society. 


Currently the same setup is in place by and large. But there 
have also been many changes owing to the needs or the populist 


employ of such recitals. We get to hear more of the flute and violin 
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in comparison. This brings me to explore the reasons for this 
reduction in the number of appearance of Veena on concert 
platforms not only in the dance recitals but as a main musical 
instrument in an art music rendering area. There are a great many 
practitioners of this Instrument throughout the history and the epics 
as we know. It is said that the Demon ‘Ravan" was adept in playing 


the veena. 


| have dealt briefly about many historic aspects of concert 
music involving Veena earlier in the work. To elaborate the 
discussion of the various platforms the concerts took place can be 
revisited. The concert music has been an important part of day to 
day life in our country. The role of group orchestra is very 
important in this context. The earliest orchestras are during the 
Vedic times. The group music was called the Kutapas then. It is 
referred to in Bharata’s Natya Shastra Sangita Ratnakara of 
Sarngna deva. In it the ‘vrinda lakshana’ is discussed in the 
chapter 3.The sangita Raja by Kumbharaana also refers to 
kutapas.* King's courts employed these orchestras during visits of 
distinguished guests. King Sarfoji (1798-1832) maintained an 
exclusive classical music orchestra to perform during these visits. 


We know some remnants of this type of rendering are in practice 
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even today. In tanjore the descendents of the above said kutapa 


still perform. 


The Mysore kings were great patrons of music. The Band 
which plays now during the word famous Dakar Festival is the 
palace band which was maintained and nurture by the Wodeyars. 
These bands have vainikas and violin players among other 
musicians even today. The instrumentalist here has a democratic 
role to play. The music is fixed and individual player will have 
specific responsibilities. The Veena perhaps will be drowned in the 
sound of other louder instruments in such group renderings but for 
the contact mikes which are just a basic requisite for any Veena 


rendering in modern times. 


We can clearly see the path of instruments taking on 
individual or solo performances by the study of the orchestra. We 
can also see the induction of many other instruments into our 
system by the same. The violin and its induction may be a result of 
the band music Sri. Baluswami dixitar heard and noticed the violin. 
It owes it place to the efforts of many future violinists who added 


and improved the techniques to suit Carnatic style. 
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6.6. Structure of Violin 


‘Where ignorance is bliss it is a folly to be wise’ goes a wise 
saying. Whenever one discusses or mulls over the structural 
aspects of any given musical instrument this saying gives a whole 
new perspective to a learner. The fact that the structure and the 
materials used in making an instrument ultimately dictates the 
sound quality is delectable .yet the music produced is another 


matter entirely. 


Here we can try and get the details of the sound post of the 
violin. Any violinist worth the name knows that the whole tone of 
the violin depends on the position of the sound post, in relation to 
the position of the bridge. The placing of the sound post itself is a 
fine art, for, when the violin gives way owing to tropical heat or 
onboard the ship it has to be re-pasted or re-glued. There is no 
one carpenter who can do this adjustment satisfactorily to the 
needs of a violinist. The approximate positions are the bridge to be 
in the line of the centre of the ‘f holes and the sound post just 
behind the right foot of the bridge. One can see it all right by 
reference to the true upper partials heard in all strings and 
particularly on the SA (2) string. The bridge may lean to the front 


when the violin is in use. One must adjust it on the top only. But 
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never change the position of the feet of the bridge, when the violin 
has got its proper tone. If by accident, the bridge gets broken, or 


the indents thereon become deep. 


Figure 6.16 : Violin 


6.7. Violin Construction 


Violin is a foreign instrument. These are best made in 
Europe as that is the origin and the place of manufacture from 
many centuries. The description of the making of the violin is done 
here with this in mind. Traditionally Stradivarius violins are known 
to be best. The best woods, especially for the plates, have been 


seasoned for many years in large wedges, and the seasoning 
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process continues indefinitely after the violin has been made. Glue 
joints of the instrument are held with hide glue, since other 
adhesives can be difficult or impossible to reverse when future 
repairs are in order. Parts attached with hide glue can be 
separated when needed by using heat and moisture, or by careful 
prying with a thin knife blade. A well-tended violin can outlive many 


generations of players. 


SOUND FINE 


WAIST 
POST TUNERS (4) 


—— TAILPIECE 


TUNNING PEGS FINGERBOARD 
SCROLL op 


— 


TUNNING PEGS 


STRINGS -F HOLES CHIN REST 


BELLY VIOLIN: GDAE 


VIOLIN: CGDA 
BRIDGE 


Figure 6.17 : Parts of Violin 
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Two arched plates fastened to a "garland" of ribs with 
animal hide glue constitute the body of a violin. The "sides" of the 
box is also commonly known as the ribs. The rib garland includes 
a top block, four comer blocks (sometimes omitted in cheap mass- 
produced instruments,) a bottom block, and narrow strips called 
linings, which help solidify the curves of the ribs, and provide extra 
gluing surface for the plates. From the top or back, the body shows 
an "hourglass" shape formed by an upper bout and a lower bout. 
Two concave C-bouts between each side's corners form the waist 
of this figure, providing clearance for the bow. Typically the top 


(also known as the belly}— is made of quarter-sawn spruce, book 


matched at a strongly glued joint down the centre, with two sound- 
holes (or “f-holes", from their resemblance to a stylized letter "?) 
precisely placed between the C-bouts and lower corners. The 
sound-holes affect the flex patterns of the top, or table, and allow 
the box to breathe as it vibrates. A decorative inlaid set of three 
narrow wooden strips, usually a light-colored strip surrounded by 
two dark strips, called purfling, runs around the edge of the top, 
and is said to give some resistance to cracks originating at the 


edge. It is also claimed to allow the top to flex more independently 
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of the rib structure. Some instruments have two lines of purfling, or 
have knot-work type omaments inlaid in the back. Painted- 
on faux purfling on the top is usually a sign of an_ inferior 
instrument. A slab-sawn bass bar fitted inside the top, running 
lengthwise under the bass foot of the bridge, gives added mass 
and rigidity to the top plate. Some cheaper mass-produced violins 
have an integral bass bar, carved from the same piece as the top. 
Ideally the top is glued to the ribs and linings with slightly diluted 
hide glue, to the back and ribs are typically made of maple, most 
often with a matching striped figure, called “flame.” Backs may be 
one-piece slab-cut or quarter-sawn, or book matched two-piece 
quarter-sawn. Backs are also purfled, but in their case the purfling 
is less structurally important than for the top. Some fine old violins 
have scribed or painted rather than inlaid purfling on the back. The 
small semi-circular extension of the back known as the "button" 
provides extra gluing surface for the crucial neck joint, and is 
neglected when measuring the length of the back. Occasionally a 
half-circle of ebony surrounds the button, either to restore material 
lost in resetting the neck of an old instrument, or to imitate that 


effect. 
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The neck is usually maple with a flamed figure compatible 

with that of the ribs and back. It carries the fingerboard, typically 
made of ebony, but often some other wood stained or painted 
black. Ebony is considered the preferred material because of its 
hardness, appearance, and superior resistance to wear. Some 
very old violins were made with maple fingerboards, carrying a 
veneer of ebony. At the peg end of the fingerboard sits a small 
ebony or ivory nut, infrequently called the upper saddle, with 
grooves to position the strings as they lead into the peg box. 
The scroll at the end of the peg box provides essential mass to 
tune the fundamental body resonance of the instrument, and 
provides a convenient grip for spare fingers to brace against when 
tuning one-handed, with the violin on the shoulder. Some "scrolls" 
are carved representations of animal or human heads, instead of 
the classical. The maple neck alone is not strong enough to 
support the tension of the sirings without distorting, relying for that 
strength on its lamination with the fingerboard. For this reason, if a 
fingerboard comes loose (it happens) it is vital to loosen the strings 
immediately. The shape of the neck and fingerboard affect how 
easily the violin may be played. Fingerboards are dressed to a 
particular transverse curve, and have a small lengthwise “scoop”, 


or concavity, slightly more pronounced on the lower strings, 
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especially when meant for gut or synthetic strings. The neck Itself 
is not vamished, but is polished and perhaps lightly sealed, to 


allow ease and rapidity of shifting between positions. 


Some old violins (and some made to appear old) have a 
grafted scroll, or a seam between the peg box and neck itself. 
Many authentic old instruments have had their necks reset to a 
slightly increased angle, and lengthened by about a centimetre. 
The neck graft allows the original scroll to be kept with a Baroque 
violin when bringing its neck to conformance with modern 


standard. 


The bridge is a precisely cut piece of maple, preferably with 
prominent medullary rays, showing a flecked figure. The bridge 
forms the lower anchor point of the vibrating length of the strings, 
and transmits the vibration of the strings to the body of the 
instrument. Its top curve holds the strings at the proper height from 
the fingerboard, permitting each to be played separately by the 
bow. The mass distribution and flex of the bridge, acting as a 
mechanical acoustic filter, have a prominent effect on the sound. 
Tuning the violin can cause the bridge to lean, usually toward the 


fingerboard as the tightening of the strings pulls it. If left that way, it 
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may warp. Experienced violinists know how to straighten and 


centre a bridge. 


The sound post, or “soul post", fits precisely between the 
back and top, just to the tail ward side of the treble bridge foot. It 
helps support the top under string pressure, and has a variable 
effect on the instrument's tone, depending on its position and the 
tension of its fit. Part of adjusting the tone of the instrument is 
moving the sound post by small amounts, both laterally and along 
the long axis of the instrument, using a tool called a sound post 
setter. Since the sound post is not glued and is held in place by 
string tension and by being gently wedged between the top and 
back, it may fall over if all the strings are slackened at once. 
The tailpiece may be wood, metal, carbon fibre, or plastic, and 
anchors the strings to the lower bout of the violin by means of the 
tail gut, nowadays most often a loop of stout nylon monofilament 
that rides over the saddle (a block of ebony set into the edge of the 
top) and goes around the endpin. The endpin fits into a tapered 
hole in the bottom block. Most often the material of the endpin is 
chosen to match the other fittings, for example, ebony and 


rosewood. 
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At the scroll end, the strings ride over the nut into the peg 
box, where they wind around the tuning pegs. Strings usually have 
a colour "silk" wrapping at both ends, for identification and to 
provide friction against the pegs. The peg shafts are shaved to a 
standard taper, their peg box holes being reamed to the same 
taper, allowing the friction to be increased or decreased by the 
player applying appropriate pressure along the axis of the peg 
while turning it. Various brands of peg compound or peg dope help 
keep the pegs from sticking or slipping. Peg drops are marketed 
for slipping pegs. Pegs may be made of ebony, rosewood, 
boxwood, or other woods, either for 


The bow consists of a stick with a ribbon of horsehair strung 
between the tip and frog (or nut, or heel) at opposite ends. At the 
frog end, a screw adjuster tightens or loosens the hair. The frog 
may be decorated with two eyes made of shell, with or without 
surrounding metal rings. A flat slide usually made of ebony and 
shell covers the mortise where the hair is held by its wedge. A 
metal ferrule holds the hair-spreading wedge and the shell slide in 
place. Just forward of the frog, a leather grip or thumb cushion 
protects the stick and provides grip for the player's hand. Forward 


of the leather, a winding serves a similar purpose, as well as 
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affecting the balance of the bow. The winding may be wire, silk, or 
whalebone the stick is traditionally made of pernambuco or the 
less expensive Brazil wood, although some student bows are 
made of fibreglass. Recent innovations have allowed carbon-fibre 
to be used as a material for the stick at all levels of craftsmanship. 
The hair of the bow traditionally comes from the tail of a white male 


horse. 


Strings. Wound strings avoid the flabby sound of a light- 
gauge string at low tension. Heavier Strings were first made of 
sheep's intestines (called "catgut"), stretched, dried and twisted. 
Contrary to popular belief, violin strings were never made of actual 
cat's intestines. Plain gut strings are used in both modern and 
"period" music though in recent years the "baroque" (historically 
accurate performances) players seem to use them more often 
than those musicians who play later period music or play baroque 
music in a "modern" style. Gut strings are made by a number of 
specialty string makers as well as some large string making 


companies. 


In the 19th century (and even earlier though not yet 
prevalent) metal windings were developed for the lower- 


pitched gut ain-gut strings at a suitable tension are inconvenient to 
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play and difficult to fit into the peg box. The core may be synthetic 
filaments, solid metal, or braided or twisted steel filaments. The 
uppermost E string is usually solid steel, either plain or wound with 
aluminium in an effort to prevent “whistling.” Gold plating delays 
corrosion of the steel and May also reduce whistling. Stainless 
steel gives a slightly different tone. Synthetic-core strings, the most 
popular of which is Perlon (a trade name for stranded nylon) 
combine some of the tonal qualities of gut strings with greater 
longevity and tuning stability. The violin makers have come to be 
more experts as compared to the technical details in building 
musical Instruments. As Indian musical instrument maker even 
today relies, mostly on his auditory abilities in identifying the 
problems. To a large extent it is trial and error. This fact cannot be 
replaced entirely as the musician who is the owner of such an 
instrument also takes an active part in repairs and corrections. 
This process of understanding the making is a fine art. Many of our 
own Instrumentalist s is also experts in making minor repairs 
themselves. In the realm of the moder day concerts, when an 
artist travels so widely this skill becomes essential. When a Veena 


artist travels to other parts of the world and if the Veena requires 
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some urgent adjustments she or he will have to make them. One 


cannot always find a repair person handy in such situations. 


A note comparing the problem of minor repairs and the 


relationship of this to the concert: 


As discussed above the Veena not only because of the 
bulkiness but because of its extra sensitive nature is more delicate 
in comparison to violin. A violinist perhaps can get a replacement 
of his instrument elsewhere in the country and outside the country. 
How many times can this be true for a Veena artist? Even though 
we have many numbers of Veenas in other parts of the world the 
condition of the instrument may not always be conducive to play a 
concert on the borrowed instrument. Even within India most of the 
people who own a Veena usually ignore its safety and often it will 


be in many stages of misuse and damage. 
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Pitch 


Pitch is directly related to frequency and my analysis of ragas is based on frequency so 
it is very important to understand this term before I proceed to analyze raga. 


‘It is the frequency of vibration that determines the pitch of the Sound. If there is no 
clearly defined frequency there is no clearly defined pitch, because the sound is no longer 
musical.”'”' 


‘It must be kept in mind that whereas the western system conceives of an absolute pitch 
for each note, this is note the case with Indian music. Absolute pitch means that there is a fixed 
frequency for each note. 


In Indian music, it is the relative pitch which is considered and this is the relation to the 
tonic. The actual relationship is given by the interval, that is, the ratio between the frequencies 
of the note taken as the tonic and the other note.”' 


Pitch (music) 


‘In music, pitch is the perception of the frequency of a note. For example, the A above 
middle C is nowadays set at 440 Hz (often written as "A = 440 Hz", and known as concert 
pitch), although this has not always been the case. Pitch is often cited as one of the 
fundamental aspects of music. 


A slight change in frequency need not lead to a perceived change in pitch, but a change 
in pitch implies a change in frequency. 


Pitches may be described in various ways, including high or low, as discrete or 
indiscrete, and as determinate or indeterminate. Pitch is often measured by frequency or 
wavelength, but is most often discussed either through notation and the accompanying letter 
labels (C#). 


Varying Pitch 


Musically the frequency of specific pitches is not as important as their relationships to 
other frequencies - the difference between two pitches can be expressed by a ratio or measured 
in cents. The relative pitches of individual notes in a scale may be determined by one of a 
number of tuning systems. In the west, the twelve-note chromatic scale is the most common 
method of organization, with equal temperament now the most widely used method of tuning 
that scale. In it, the pitch ratio between any two successive notes of the scale is exactly the 
twelfth root of two. In well-tempered systems, different methods of musical tuning were used. 
Almost all of these systems have one interval in common, the octave, where the pitch of one 
note is double the frequency of another. "'”° 


'°! Science and Music by Sir James Jeans P. 23,24 
'©? Nad by Sandeep Bagchee P.25 
'3 http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Pitch_(music 
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Historical Pitch standards 


‘The old Indian music makers also thought of standardizing the main notes, but it was 
not possible at the time;'™ 


‘As well as various systems of musical tuning being used to determine the relative 
frequency of notes in a scale, various pitch standards have been used historically to fix the 
absolute position of the scale. In 1955, the International Organization for Standardization fixed 
the frequency of the A above middle C at 440 Hz, but in the past, various frequencies have 
been used. 


Until the 19th century, there was no concerted effort to standardize musical pitch and 
the levels across Europe varied widely. Pitch levels did not just vary from place to place, or 
over time - pitch levels could vary even within the same city. The pitch used for an English 
cathedral organ in the 17th century for example, could be as much as five semitones lower than 
that used for a domestic keyboard instrument in the same city. Helmholtz writes: 'On the 
sensation of tone". The need to standardize pitch levels, at least within one city or country, 


There was a tendency towards the end of the 18th century for the frequency of the A 
above middle C to be in the range of 400 to 450 Hz. 


Throughout the first half of the 19th century, there was a tendency for the pitch used by 
orchestras to rise. This was probably largely due to orchestras competing with each other, 


The rise in pitch at this time can be seen reflected in tuning forks. A 1815 tuning fork 
from the Dresden opera house gives A = 423.2 Hz, while one of eleven years later from the 
same opera house gives A = 435 Hz. 


The most vocal opponents of the upward tendency in pitch were singers, who 
complained that it was putting a strain on their voices. Largely due to their protestations, the 
French government passed a law on February 16, 1859 which set the A above middle C at 435 
Hz. This was the first attempt to standardize pitch on such a scale, and was known as the 
diapason normal. It became quite a popular pitch standard outside of France as well. 


An alternative pitch standard known as philosophical or scientific pitch, which fixed 
middle C at exactly 256 Hz (that is, 2® Hz), gained some popularity due to its mathematical 
convenience (the frequencies of all the Cs being a power of two). In 1939, an international 
conference recommended that the A above middle C be tuned to 440 Hz. This standard was 
taken up by the International Organization for Standardization in 1955 (and was reaffirmed by 
them in 1975) as ISO 16. 


Despite such confusion, A = 440 Hz is now used virtually world wide, at least in 
theory. In practice, as orchestras still tune to a note given out by the oboe, rather than to an 


electronic tuning device (which would be more reliable), and as the oboist himself may not 


'° Theory of Indian music by Rai Bahadur Bishan Swarup,P.31 
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have used such a device to tune in the first place, there is still some variance in the exact pitch 
used. Solo instruments such as the piano (which an orchestra may tune to if they are playing 
together) are also not universally tuned to A = 440 Hz.’ !° 


‘The first suggestion for a standard had been made about 1700 by French physicist 
Joseph Sauveur, who proposed C equals 256, a convenient standard for mathematical purposes. 
German physicist Johann Heinrich Scheibler made the first accurate determination of pitch 
corresponding to frequency and proposed the standard A equals:440 in 1834. In 1859, the 
French government decreed that the standard should be A equals 435, based on the research of 
French physicist Jules Antoine Lissajous. This standard was accepted in many parts of the 
world, including the United States, until well into the 20th century’! 


‘A reference tone is required - a "standard of pitch." For most western music "A4," the 
fourth A from the bottom of the piano keyboard is set to 440 Hz. 


With A4 at 440 Hz, the frequencies of three notes of a major chord are shown in the 


table below. The frequencies of the three tunings are 


differences are barely perceptible to the human ear.” 


quite close. So close that the largest 


[tuning SS [es la 
ee a eee ( caaaaadl | 
ae ro ae ie | 
[Equal Temperament = fo6rers 3088 (3200 | 


‘In 1939, an international conference met in London and agreed on A = 440 as a new 
standard universal use, at least in broadcasting. With this standard the frequencies of tones 


being determined, are given below in the Table. 


Tone Standard frquency Indian frequency 
C(Sa) 261.6 
C(Re komal) 277.2 256 
d(Re)} 293.6 270 
d(Ga kamal 311.1 288 
300 
f(Ma) 349.2 
f#(Ma tivra 370.0 337 
G#(Dha komal 415.3 384 
440.0 405 
A#(Ni kamal) 466.2 432 
b(Ni) 493.9 450 
c(Sa Upper octave) 323.2 480 


0 http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Pitch_(music 


'6 Microsoft ® Encarta ® Encyclopedia 2003. © 1993-2002 Microsoft Corporation. 


7 http://www.ababasoft.com/music/teory03.htm! 


108 science and Music by Sir James Jeans.p.23,24 
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‘If there is no clearly defined frequency there is no clearly defined pitch, because the 
sound is no longer musical’ .!©? 


Changing the pitch of a vibrating string 


‘There are four ways to change the pitch of a vibrating string. String instruments are 
tuned by varying the strings’ tension because adjusting length or diameter is impractical. 


Length 


Pitch can be adjusted by varying the length of the string. A longer string will result in a 
lower pitch. A shorter string will result in a higher pitch. The change in pitch is inversely 
proportional to the change in length: 
fos 
A string twice as long will produce a tone half the pitch. 


Diameter 


Pitch can be adjusted by varying the diameter of the string. A thicker string will result 
in a lower pitch, A thinner string will result in a higher pitch. The change in pitch is inversely 
proportional to the change in diameter: 


ix a 
Tension 


Pitch can be adjusted by varying the tension of the string. A string with less tension 
(looser) will result in a lower pitch, while a string with greater tension (tighter) will result in a 
higher pitch. The change in pitch is proportional to the square root of the change in tension: 


favT 
Density 
The pitch of a string can also be varied by changing the density of the string. The change in 


pitch is inversely proportional to the square root of the change in density: ae 
1 


oe 


' Thid p,22, taken from book Sitar as I know by Ravi Sharma 
4° bttp://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Pitch_(music 
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WESTERN MUSIC & INDIAN MUSIC 


Helmholtz said: “The music based on the temperate scale must be considered as an 
imperfect music......If we suppose it or even find it beautiful; it means that our ear has been 
systematically spoiled since childhood.”!!! 


Observation: 


Our voice can produce several frequencies with the limitation of three or four octaves 
only. It is known that the frequency between any key and the key immediately to its left is a 
constant which is being equal to the twelfth root of two or 1.059. By the time we reached the 
thirteenth key, we have doubled our frequency and thus spanned a whole octave. This division 
of the octave into twelve ‘tones’ which have specific ratio between adjacent keys is called an 
‘Equally tempered’ arrangement. Besides the keyboard, most Western musical instruments are 
tuned to such an arrangement. The Western music defines a standard octave called the 'Middle 
C octave' (also called the Middle C scale). 


We have no need to have just twelve keys in an octave. In fact, the traditional Indian 
music system over thousands of years is based on a 22 key per octave system. We do not have 
an ‘Equally tempered scale’. One can locate one’s frequencies based on some other non- 
geometric criteria, which might ‘sound’ better, and such scales are known as 'Just tempered 
scales’. In fact, the Indian musical system uses one such scale. 


Even though Indian musical systems are very different from the traditional Western 
Music system, we can still get a lot of insight into Indian music using the equally tempered, 
twelve keys per octave methodology - essentially because it makes things simple. 


Some Indian schools of thought even propose that there are infinite frequencies in an 
octave. The basic reason for demands for more than twelve 'srutis' per octave is that Indian 
music seems to 'flow' through the frequencies involving a lot of vocal acrobatics and nuances 
whereas a Western song seems ‘jumpy’ like a Piano. Because of this Indian classical music 
cannot be played effectively in a twelve key per octave instrument like a piano. Of course, 
several Western instruments have been 'adapted' with a little modification here and there, to 
play Indian classical music - violin, mandolin and guitar, for example. Some other instruments 
have been simply ‘used’, without modification, such as the harmonium and the keyboard. 


In Indian Classical Music it is not enough to produce just twelve or twenty two tones in 
an octave one ought to produce even the intermediate frequencies which do not have any keys 
to produce them are called Microtones. The microtones add variety to the Indian classical 
music - an extra dimension. The very heart of Indian music is this ‘continuous flow’ or ‘gliding 
through a continuum of frequencies’ or gamakam or microtonal excursions. Thus, it is often 
said that Indian music is 'melody-based’, Since microtones are so important in Karnatic and 
Hindustani music and very few instruments can produce all the frequencies in an octave, the 
best enunciation of Indian classical music is in vocal singing. In the Western Music, ‘harmony’ 
is an important element. Orchestration and ‘harmony’ are absent in Indian classical music. 


"" Introduction to the study of Musical Scales by Alain Danielou P.220s 
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Even if there is a Jugal bandhi' - a standard fare in Hindustani classical music where 
two instruments (or even two vocalists) are featured together, the musicians usually follow the 
same melodic pattern one after another with minor variation rather than play different melodies 
simultaneously. 


‘In western music all the notes have an approximately equivalent value because each 
note can be fifth or third and second or octave of a chord. The significance of the notes as 
modal degrees is consequently generally nil, and, in any case, extremely weak.’!!* 


“In Indian music, melody and rhythm are more developed and offer a great variety of 
subtleties, not possible in Western Music. Indian notes are divided into small units called 
sruties (22 microtones in all), whereas western music has only 112 semitones. The microtones 
are more subtle then semitone.?!!? 


"2 Introduction to the study of Musical Scales by Alain Denielou,P.103 
"3 History of Music by Padma Iyer, P.244 
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CONCLUSION 


Ir will aot be wrong ta say that the moédern sitar with tts dynamic 
Wualiiies is a pitt of the artusts of sodern period, hecause the early sitar 
wis only a pact of accompaniment with vocal music. [: never iad an 
iidtvidual identity as a solo playing instrument tilt same predyvesyors of 
diterent Gharanas gave it a took and Ife afresh. In facta vivid stuuly of 
aur history shows that oui music even did not have an ind vidual idemtity. 
Housed to be a part of oferings and theatre. Naturally, mstrunieals were 
deve-oped for accompaniment anly. Amongst these, the veenas had a 
special status in dhe cusic world. 


Yeo being the first written document of Iidian Jister., -- dovs not 
produce much details ahoul veenas or any other instruments. Yel same 
spiciftewions shaw wccompaniment of the instruments with mantras of 
“eed. In addition, use of taluvu’ (gourd) in Alavuyvina also shows these 
Jeslreunent as ancestors of the modern ones. 


Bharat considered Viparct and Chitra as mukhya vind, but Sarangadeva 
co isidered them as pratyangas. To explain this probably Abhinav Gupta 
sictes thal ‘in Gandharva {prevalent during Sarangadeva) vinane! has 
aniy a secondary status, bul in Dhruvetana(prevalent during [hiarat 
IMLITI) Chit 18 ro cule rearding this: 


*pandharve vipanevevoparanjika Jars aang 
teanryarmah 
Among these two instruments Chitraa was al 7 sbrinws. 


Around 7" century A.D. reference of seven strinved instruments is Cour 
in “Pitdkhora’ and ‘Kudumiamalar’ inscription. ‘Kuduimiamalar 
reproduce the reference of seven sirinped istmiments wid the 
nontenclature ‘Parivadini’, Aniongst the seven gole strings Lisle were 
used to produce notes (‘chatusprahara svaragamah’). Image of King 
Mehendravarman playing Parivadini proves the practice of playing ihe 


instrument. 


The frst visual representations of long necked lules aie found in 
‘Raagmala Paintings’ of 17" 18" Century. These Ragamala series are 
basically imaginalive depiction of the mood and quacty af each rawas. Ar 
the same lime they alse reflect ihe socio-cultural strata af these eras. 
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Meturally the instruments sketched tn the pictures must have been only 
copies of those played. Though in most cases, from the pictupraphs, ane 
fais tu assume the proper name of the instruments. Yet the uses of 
double tumba in veenas are ciearly visible. Usapes of the instruments 
were mostly 10 pive pleasure tu the Royals, or lo accompany singers. 
There were male and female singers #s well. 


1g" centucy emwards writen documents are found containing the name, 
descriplon ot usaze of sitar. ‘Hamir aso’. ‘Muragga-i-dehli*, ‘Nadirat- 
i-shahi? arc such examples. But the first etchingof sitar is found im F. 
Hattazatd Selwyns’ ‘Les Hindous’.There are certain points 10 be 
highlighted from Solvyos* etching and description of sitar - 


a, Presence of frets in the sitar — though they are not prominent. 

b. Pasition of the hands and finvers of the player, specially the left 
hand. 

c. Placing of sitar [in 30 degree angle] 

d. Salvyns also referred to the solo performance of the instrument 
by Muslim musicians. 


So far as its resemblance with fambura [as conclided by Mr. ] 15 
concerned, tambura was never found ta be played solo -- as tt 15 
invariably a drone. Attother poimt tO support the fact i6 Solyyns has 
given 4 separate drawing for “Tharnmbourah’ alse, which ts different 
from the sittar. 


After Solvyns the next name should be Sit §.M.Tagore’s, He has 
preat contributions in the field of music, Ele has described the sitar 
inslrument of 3 —3- 7 strings also. Most important is the detailed 
description of the instrument and its playing style along with the 
graminer. The collection of Gats is also valuable additions. Fut 
most of the porlions of the hook “Yantra Eshetra Dipika’ is 
repefinon of Kshetra Mohan Goeswami’s ‘Sangeet Saar’. It is clear 
fram his books — sitar was a solo played instrument during his tire 
too. He has utilized it in Orchestration as well, 


YT .French has observed sitar as an accarmpanying instrument with 
voice. Comprising of five wire strings and if frets (movable) the 
instrument is able to produce chromatic passages. Probably French 
has heard the playing of sitar among Kajpools only, where as 
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Solvyns has Found its solo performance couch before than him in 
the caster part af India. 


Dargah ul Khan, the wroter of the text ‘Muragga-e-Deh! has 
mentioned about the yourtger brother of Sadarang as a master of 
playing different musical instruments. But he has not mentioned 
the name. KC, Grihaspati mentioned this name as Khusrea 
Khan. This name createsconfussion as it has pot similarines with 
Amir Khusroo’s name. But it can be weil said that during Darpsah 
Guli the sitar was an uncommon instrument and only few people 
enuld play it. Though uncommon, it was developed enough to 
display the Raagdan Syslem which could be possible only after a 
modification of the sitar in its initial form. Modem Musicolodists 
consider Khusroo Khan for popularizing the instrument. c.g. 
according toa Pr. Arvind Parikh -- Faquir Khusroo Khan,the brother 
af Niyamat Khan Sadarang, introduced the sole performance of the 
Instrument. From Mandir music this instrument came to ‘Garhar’ 
or court, 


Phe gradual physical development of sitar instrument took place 
aking almost 200 years to get the modern form. !n stead of 
papemnache, fine seasoned woods are ised. Qualities of dry 
pumpkin & arc also devcloped by different makers. The thickisess 
of tabli is vaned. Numbers of strings arc increased. Measurement 
and placing of strings over ihe bridge differs according to the 
arlist’s requirement. Finally two major sitars ate in vopue — 
‘Gandhar— Pancham’ and ‘Kharay -Pancham’. 


Along with the development of the sitar instrument the playing 
style also was formed and reformed. As a result solo performance 
of modem sitar is well established, The styic of playing has also 
changed and has become a compound of Dhrupad, Khayal, Tappa, 
Thome, Dadra etc. and some special characteristics of the 
rnsirurment itself. Moder performance may he called an cnsemble 
of all] the cream parts of each gat seyle. It is initiated wath chrupad 
ang Aap, made och with khayal ang Vlambul and Maddhya or T)rut 
Gatwhich may be considercd the refined form of Mazeedkhani 
and Razakhani pats) and concluded with Tan, Toda and Jhala. 
Moreover a raga presentation is mostly followed by Dunn in 
Thumm, Tappa or Dadra ane. 
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The earhest amd most oopolar wharanga of sitar is Seni Ghayana Ad 
ul fhe airlists owl Wis wharan used de slay in Alwar id Jaipur. 
Vhnuph the Senia dradilion ended with Kayum Sen - most of the 
alhor Salar Trachwons pot their palromage from this Gharena. 
Dasciples of these paesiros Aourished their act all over in India ana 
abroad, gloritying tbh arin amd status. Probably this is the 
reason which made Ur. Pankapmala Sharma to decide thai Sitar 
does nol have traditions ur Gharanas. They can only be called 
baaj', Only ove gharana is prevalent Le. Seni Giharana. All others 
are having individua! styles of playing. 4s Im vocal Gharanas Lhere 
are certain qualities that lead to reco@nize each gharana — but in 
Sitar traditions there are no such specific qualities that make cach 
pharana highlighted. ¢.@. Maihar Tradition originated from Ustad 
Alapddin Khan. He was a sarode plaver, Fle has taught many sitar 
students, But each of their style is difterent from another. The 
playing style of Th. Ravi Stankur docs nat mateh with Pr. Nikhil 
Banerjee, though both are from the same tradition. 


Jaipur Seni tradivon 18 the only aoe tu have soul ster players fier 
penerations. This tradition is rich by mwa sides throunit yc 
raining by Barkatullah Khan, the Senece disciple, and puremape of 
Ustad Ashig Ali Khan, the descendant of Nayak Dhundhu, ithe 
pioneer of ‘Whadhavani’ — also called whe 3” yaai of Dhrupad. 
They are rigid about their traditions and ctraditeonal specialities. 
‘This is the only traditian which is stil following ihe Scmeg quality 
of sitar with 17 trets, showing their mastery in “imeerd’. Purity of 
Raga, following all ihe rujes and rasas but scientifically- is the hase 
of their playing style which is well followed by their disciples and 
descendants till date. 


Mathar Gharana has its root in Ranpur slate that grocined Ustaii 
Wazir Khan, the revered gurt. of Ustad Alauddin Khan, father o: 
this baa. Vo his credit he has taught a large no. of stusdimis. apart 
from: his own son [ilstd. Ali Akbar Khanj ane daugnecer [Sret. 
Anmuipuria Devi], who are pioneering this gharaua irorm chu: middle 
par of the last decade. Two prominent mamcs - Usted Ali Abhar 
Khao aad Vi. Ravi Shankar have heen yboaritera dhe bao werlos of 


Perna nis aes wath Gi. Maokaieaia Shuey 


wi 


SaTode and sitar Music. Another wane lo be highlighted is tate PA, 
Nikhil Baneree’s, who bas, in his short lite soan. introduced a new 
and different style of sitar playing. This is the uniqueness of this 
charana. All of the pioneers have their own and difterem 
dimensions which were iater well folled and expanded by their 
SuackmoTS worldwide. 


imladkhani Gharana, also named as Gouripur Gharana, slarted its 
journey trom Imdad Hussain Khan - the great surbahar and veena 
Blayer. The names of Sarojan Sing and Torab Khan ure also found, 
as Imdad Khan's srand Father and father - who were aresl 
muyicwins. yet there is ne proof of their being siturisis too. it is 
yery clear that his practice of music initiated a new gtiarenda of 
sitar. his son Inaval was the cout musician of Gourpur — 30 11 was 
also called the ‘Gouripur tsherana’, Inayat Khan himself was a 
slianist. His son Vilayal Khan Oroughet a radical change in ihe style 
and quality of sitar playing in the gharana. Tle has even 
restructured the sting arrangements and their wing system. His 
stvle of playing is also so different fram fis predecessors that this 
style 1¢ considered as anew gharana — “Wilavatkhani (tharana’. 


Sluning ts joumney frown “Akhdai Gear’ sitar uisitwnent ourished 
the cost in various pans of Bengal. “As a result, most of the present 
day Oharanas of sitar has their connection with Bengal in sume 
way or other, Prom the time of the Tagores it has been found that 
Bengal has always been connoisseur of instrumental music as well 
as the vocals, resulting the number of sitar tradiiens -- hala, 
Caicuita, Ranaghat, Wishnupur, Pathak, Kalipur- #aruindar 
traditions etc. most of these traditions faded out after a certain 
point of time, but ¥ishnupur Gharana and Pathak traditions sre still 
in the lime lieht. Pt, Manila] Nag and iis daughter Mita Nap and a 
rood many of thelr students are flourishing the traditiun in india 
and abroad. Qn the otherhand, Bulsram Pathak and Ashoke Pathak 
are the modern descendants oh Pathak tradition. 


The root of sitar music in Lucknow is Javed in ‘Rasakhani tat’ 
which is an excellent contribution of Md. Raza Khan. Later on the 
estzblishment of Bhatkhande Music College was 4 turning point 
Tor the musictans in Lucknow. Must of the music traditions here 
shined developing wiih this college at the centre. Many great 
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sidaTists fram allover Endia were eroomed by this college as Ciures 
and under their strick superwssicn hundreds af students learnt 
music, Later on many of them has established themselves as artists. 
As aresult a single stylistic pattem could not develop. It is rater a 
election of different *baay’ in one 2ily. 


The same truth is found in the states of Funjah, Himachal Pradesh 
and Kajasthan — who has developed and nurtured their musie  falk 
and dance culture just like their greeneries, hilis acd sands. 
Classical musi¢ |buth vocal and instrumental] also got sourishment 
by a class of people, Renowned artists of various Ghararnas [ar 
haa|] visited this place as mivited artists in the ‘Senecet 
Sammelan', Their repeated visits comlributed ta create eresls of 
sitar also, Many sitarists of Punjab state have been taking part in 
difterent conferences in India and abroad. The Liniversities also 
accepted sitar as individual subject in its different colieges, Every 
year a good number of students are passing aut. but it is abso 
noleworthy that a single style has not been develaped, As a result 
mare than onc style is follawed - which leads in conclude- no 
natticutar charana or baa) of sitar has developed in these states. 


Endore Yeeokar CGiharana is the only existmp sitar Cihurana — the 
artists oF which do not have any taglim from the ‘Senias’. Soa, a0 
concrete Senia qualities are found in thew style of piaving. This 
Gharana was Inidated with Ustad Bande Alt Khan whe wes an 
inhabitant of Indore, Yeena has been the main instrament played 
by the maestras, but later they have developed two different styles 
of their own. Ustad Kais Khan's style of sitar playing ts always 
concluded with a vocal recita] by the maestro himself. Ustd. Abdul 
Halim Jaffar Khan on the other hand developed some technical 
alankaras for silar and with those he has developed a new siyvle 
which he calls as ‘Jafferkhani aaj’ and is well followed by his 
disciples, 


For all the contributions of the great maestros, [Indian Cirehesira 13 
blaaming, The ‘Maihar Band’ is still continuing with their 
performance in different states uF India and abroad woder the 
patronage of the 1).P. Government. Many new oroups of orchestra 
are up-coming with the Meladic sentiment of Indian Music, giving 


1 


Ita ne name — “Fusion Mhisic” - and sitar has become a crust for 
all dhe compositions. 


Basically the wo maestros Ustd. Vilayat Khan and Pt Rav 
Shankar have chosen two sectors of the same stream - slear music 

and did different experiments on them, Ustd. Vilayat Khan has 
always tried to develop and enrich the oars - already exisnng an his 
tradition, Accepting the “Gayaki ang’ as base, he has elaborated the 
traditional raga in its all possible {at times impossible]ways. Pt. 
Ravi Shankar on the other hand has accepted various influences of 
the World Music and mingled them in his own orchestration. Gut 
indian Ethtupadi Tradition was also well maintained by him. both 
of them made the seope of sitar playing wider in two directions, Sa 
it can well be said that these Peo contemporary maestros are 
complimentary to each other and addition of these two styles cover 
the area af the whale of Sitar World. 
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CHAPTER-VII 


Contribution of Exponents of Ajrada and Farrukhabad 


Gharana in Solo Tabla Playing 


Since the prehistoric era there is a tradition of Indian music. It is not an 
exaggeration if we say that music was present in nature since the evolution of human on 
earth. The relic of values of music was present on the entire earth. On the entire earth the 
land of India and its people were cultural. In the entire universe the Indian culture is rich 
since the beginning. Since the ancient times India has achieved cultural, scientific, social, 
religious, spiritual and intellectual progress. 

This is why in all the field India was positioned first. At that time India was 
known as Vishwa Guru. Owing this from the entire universe the students used to come to 
the universities like Takshashila, Nalanda and Vikramshilda to study the cultural values. 
The subjects like archery, political science, governance, study of logic, anthropology, and 
study of mathematics, study of Ayurveda, art of painting, art of sculpture, science of 
linguistics, architectural science and the art of music were taught over here. That is why 
India was recognized as a Vishwa Guru. 

After observing all the historical facts it is known that in India the tradition of 
Guru-Shishya exists since thousands of years. The same tradition is followed in Indian 
Classical Music. In his thesis the researcher has decided to put the facts about the great 
guru of Ajrada and Farrukhabad gharana. He has also mentioned about their biography, 
their great teachings and contribution to the world of music. Both the gharana are the 
uppermost gharana of tabla playing. The tradition is preserved by numerous guru- 
shishya. 

It is very difficult to mention over here about all guru of both the gharana. Then 
too I have tried to include the biography of guru who was the pioneers of these gharana. 
Though in his thesis from beginning to the end if any important information is 


unknowingly missed out by the researcher, he requests you to forgive and guide him. 
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7: 1 Contribution of Exponents of Ajrada Gharana 


7:1:1 Shammu Khan 

In the ancestry of Ajrada gharana Ustad Shammu Khan’s name is taken with 
respect. The exact record of birth of Ustad Shammu Khan is not available but his period 
is presumed to be somewhere around the year 1875. You were the most distinctive tabla 
players of Ajrada gharana. 

You were well aware about the knowledge of your ancestors but you still put lot 
of efforts to develop various innovative compositions and presented them each one of it 
in your performances. Due to this the tabla playing of Ajrada gharana became familiar. 
Ustad Shammu Khan was popularly known as Munshi in the field of tabla. Munshi means 
originator of bandish. Most of the compositions of Munshi were in tishtra jati quayeda 
and their variations. It is said that in his performance there was beauty of paltd as well as 
bal along with gudyeda. While presenting the tabla of Ajrada gharana, you always 
explained the difference to the audience in tabla playing style of Ajrada and Delhi 
gharana through your performances. This is contributed a lot for the development of 
Ajrada gharana. 

The specialty of your tabla performance is to give equal importance to danya 
(right) and banya (left). The most important part of your presentation is to maintain the 
beauty and purity of every composition. Ustad Shammu Khan Sahab had two sons 
namely Ustad Habeebuddin Khan and Ustad Rafiquddin Khan.' 


7:1:2 Ustad Habeebuddin Khan 

In the year 1899 Ustad Habeebuddin was born at Merath. In your childhood 
initiated training in tabla under your father Ustad Shammu Khan. As tabla playing was a 
ritual in your family so the atmosphere in the house was of music, hence since your 
childhood you were habituated to hear tabla playing of Ajrada gharana. You did a lot of 
thinking on the shortcomings of Delhi gharana. You were the successful artist to achieve 
to overcome the shortcomings of Delhi gharana. 

From your childhood you were trained by your father and you became a 


successful tabla player. Later you developed interest in learning tabla of Delhi gharana. 
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Therefore you decided to become disciple of talented tabla artist Ustad Nathhu Khan of 
Delhi gharana and began your training. As he learned tabla of Delhi gharana for many 
years and that got reflected in his performances. This made tabla playing by Ustad 
Habeebuddin Khan very effective, melodious and rhythmic attractive. While playing 
bandish on tabla you exhibited the easiest way of playing the compositions in drutgati. 
Ustad Habeebuddin Khan had a good command over banyad wherein he played 
composition ghetak ghetak dhindhindgina very effectively and efficiently. When this 
composition was played it gave the effect as if two pigeons are cooing. You performed 
tabla of both Ajrada and Delhi gharana very melodiously. 

In Ajrada gharana tabla is played in tishtra form. Whenever during a performance 
quayeda of this gharana was presented by you it was initially played in tishtra jati, 
followed by chatushtra jati and then the first was played in dugun. Till today in your 
presentations you presented various lengthy gudyeda. You presented qudyeda of 
chatushtra jati you lifted and played the 13" ‘matra of qudyeda of adi laya. You had the 
exclusive art of presenting the most difficult compositions cleanly by converting them in 
drut laya. You generally presented tabla playing in drut laya. The tabla of Delhi gharana 
is considered to be in the form of madhya laya but with lot of practice Ustad 
Habeebuddin Khan converted these gudyeda compositions into drut laya. Therefore you 
were known to be the supreme artist to play tabla of Delhi gharana in drut laya. 

You were expert at with playing word dhir-dhir with use of fist (mutthi). You 
very easily played the compositions in drut gati. It is said that in one of the conferences 
held at Kolkata one tabla player very skillfully presented dhir-dhir before you. After 
listening to the open dhir-dhir, you decided to play that same word with closed fist. As 
soon as you took over the stage you declared to the audience that to response to this open 
fisted dhir-dhir and declared that; ‘I will present the same with closed fist’ and very 
skillfully played that word. Due to your presentation skill you became the topmost, very 
popular and an extraordinary artist of the society. It is said that Ustad Habeebuddin Khan 
did all his riyaz in Merath itself. Your disciple Prof. Sudhir Kumar Saxena very precisely 
declares that Ustad Habeebuddin Khan did most of his rivaz in Hapud village of Merath 
district. Your specialty was to do riydz very secretly. You used a tabla with a large mukh. 


Your hands had a special melody. Your father Ustad Shammu Khan had trained you only 
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for the promotion and development of tabla of Ajrada gharana. You loved to mingle 
around with everyone. It is said that you were fond of flying pigeons. You also loved 
making fire crackers. You were also the captain of Kabbadi team. 

In the year 1939 Shri Maheshwari Dayal, the Civil Judge of Merath had organized 
a Music Confernece. In this conference Ustad Habeebuddin presented the most prominent 
compositions of Ajrada gharana. That created a special impression on people about 
Ajrada gharana. Ustad Habeebuddin Khan not only learned, wrote compositions and 
remembered tabla but became complete and established tabla player. This concert was 
organized to present you to the audience. Your cousins-Ustad Abdul Karim Khan, Ustad 
Azizuddin Khan and his son Ustad Ashiq Hussin Khan and Ramzan Khan-their names 
are remembered with lot of respect. In the year 1941 Shri Umanath Bali had organized a 
concert for the propaganda and promotion of tabla of Ajrada gharana. This concert was 
held at Pandit Bhatkhande College in Lucknow. In this concert you presented your solo 
performance, listening to it the audience was enthrall and mesmerized. You presented a 
marvel of /aya to the audience. The specialty of your presentation was such when you 
played a composition in drut laya, each words could be heard clearly and every character 
can be copied easily by the listener. In the same year (1941) Dr. B. R. Bhattacharya 
organized a concert at Allahabad. In this concert you presented a solo performance of 
tabla of Ajrada gharana. It is said that Ustad Habeebuddin Khan was not only the expert 
solo performer but also the best at accompanying. You were recognized as Sangat 
Samrat. The contribution made by Ustad Habeebuddin Khan to develop tabla of Ajrada 
gharana is remarkable. The development of this gharana was impossible if the artist of 
your caliber did not belong to it. There was a possibility that after Ustad Shammu Khan 
this gharana would not have subsisted remained in limelight. Ustad Banne Khan’s son 
Ustad Niyaz Ahmed Khan was an expert tabla player but he accompanied you by playing 
Sarangi. Some of the well-known and prominent disciples of Ustad Habeebuddin Khan S 
are his son Manju Khan still resides in Delhi and among his other disciples Prof. Sudhir 
Kumar Saxena (Baroda) and his nephew Late Ramzan Khan. During the period from 
1940 to 1960, tabla playing of Ustad Habeebuddin Khan was at its paramount level. In 
musical concerts all over the nation his tabla playing has created sensation. Your health 


deteriorated after few years and in the year 1969 you suffered a paralytic attack. Finally, 
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after a prolonged illness your demise took place on 1“ July 1972 you departed to a 


heavenly abode.’ 


7:1:3 Swami Dayal 

Swami Dayal was native of Allahbad. Your father Shri Maheshwari Dayal Mathur 
was the Station Judge (around 1940) at Allahbad. Your father had two sons namely-Shri 
Guru Dayal and Shri Swami Dayal. Shri Guru Dayal was a vocalist and Shri Swami 
Dayal was a tabla player. Shri Swami Dayal had acquired training of Ajrada gharana 
from Ustad Habeebuddin Khan. You are the senior most disciples of Ustad Habeebuddin 
Khan.You aimed to play tabla only as a hobby. You have learned and memorized 
important aspects of tabla of Ajrada gharana.Your father always invited Ustad 
Habeebuddin Khan to your resident so that you will learn tabla of Ajrada gharana. 

The Nauchandi Festival was regularly held at Merath. Every year Shri 
Mahashweri Dayal used to organize music conference at this festival. Ustad Habeebuddin 
Khan had given his first program of his life at this festival. Swami Dayal never performed 


anywhere in India so he did not get fame. Recently you passed away.” 


7:1:4 Prof. Sudhir Kumar Saxena 

Prof. Sudhir Kumar Saxena was born on 5" July 1923 in Aligarh district of Uttar 
Pradesh. Since your childhood you were fond of music. At the young age of 12 to 13 you 
began elementary training in tabla from Ustad Bundu Khan at Gaziabad. You tried to 
learn playing tabla by reading various books on related subject but you realized that by 
merely reading books one cannot learn to play tabla. However you decided to begin your 
training under your maternal uncle Pandit Prasadilalji of Delhi. At that time your 
maternal uncle was at Lucknow. Your maternal uncle encouraged you a lot to developed 
interest in the field of music. This helped you to you progressed in overall education in 
tabla playing training. You developed more interest in this field. In the year 1930 you 
were started accompaniment with vocal and instrumental music on tabla. To attain further 
progress in this field you decided to go get training from appropriate guru. Subsequently 


in the year 1939 you met Ustad Habeebuddin Khan of Merath. You decided to acquire 
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training from Ustad Habeebuddin Khan who was India’s distinguished khalifa of Ajrada 
gharana. In the year 1939 you started formal training in Ajrada gharana. Along with tabla 
training you continued working hard and within three years of duration you completed a 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. Day by day you became affectionate towards your guru. 
Keeping in mind the routine of your guru Ustad Habeebuddin Khan you continued 
practicing in an artistic form. 

From your Ustad you obtained comprehensive training of tabla playing of Ajrada 
gharana. You put in tremendous efforts and lot of hard work for the same. Your aim was 
to obtain in-depth knowledge of tabla of Ajrada gharana and to work towards its 
development and assimilated your goal. You have learnt the best of the qualities of tabla 
playing in the company of his guru and developed it further with your intellect. 

In the year 1950 Smt. Hnasa Mehta, the first Vice Chancellor of Maharaja 
Sayajirao University of Baroda was present at one of your performances at Bombay. 
After listening to your performance she invited you to take over the post of Head of the 
Department of tabla. You gracefully accepted the offer and since the year 1950 to 1983- 
for thirty three years you were associated with the university. You have performed in 
prominent music concert all over India, aimed to develop tabla of Ajrada gharana and are 
honoured as the eminent tabla player. You have performed in cities like Delhi, Mumbai, 
Lucknow, Kolkata, Banaras etc. You have accompanied renowned vocalists, 
instrumentalists as well as classical dancers and persistently worked towards the 
development of tabla of Ajrada gharana. In Baroda city of Gujarat State, you have trained 
many disciples; who are performing tabla of Ajrada gharana on the state, national and 
international level. Many of your disciples are associated with various educational 
institutions in tabla departments. Some of your well-known disciples are Late Shri 
Ganpatrao Ghodke, Shri Madhukar Gurav, Shri Ravindra Nikte, Shri Chandrakant 
Bhosle, Shri Vikram Patil, Shri Pushkarraj Shridhar, Shri Chandrashekhar Pendse, Shri 
Ajay Ashtaputre, Shri Anil Gandhi etc. 

Names of the disciples who are actively involved in tabla playing in various cities 
of Gujarat State: Shri Divyag Vakil and Shri Ramesh Bapodara (Ahmedabad), Shri 
Devendra Dave and Dr. Gaurang Bhavsar (Rajkota), disciples active in Maharashtra 


State: Mumbai: Pandit Sudhir Mainkar, disciples’ active at the international level: Shri 
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Dirpaul Devnandan at Mauritius, Shri Kazuyuki at Japan, Shri John at London, Shri Altaf 
Hussain and Shri Nitiranjan at Bangladesh. 

Pandit Sudhir Kumar Saxena selected various mediums for the promotion of 
tabla. Among them Radio was the most prominent. Till date the recordings of your tabla 
performances is aired on all the Radio Stations of Gujarat State. You have given 
numerous solo performances and accompanied various musical concerts on Radio. Your 
articles on tabla are published in numerous journals of different organizations. Your solo 
performances of tabla are still broadcasted on Doordarshan programs. 

Various organizations have honoured you for your valuable contribution for the 
development and promotion of tabla playing namely- 

1. Gaurav Puraskra by Sangeet Nritva Natva Academy of Gujarat State in 1983 

2. Sharangdev Puraskar by Surshringar of Mumbai in 1992 

3. You have organizes workshops and lecture sessions in various institutions to address 
the topics like “Tabla Gharana’ Bandish and ‘Ajrada baaj’. You are the ‘A’ grade artist of 
All India Radio (A.I.R). Pandit Sudhir Kumar Saxena composed numerous melodious 
compositions of Ajrada Gharana. In that you have primarily composed gudyeda, rela and 


gat. On 30"" November 2007 you departed to the heavenly abode.’ 


7:1:5 Pandit Hajarilal 

Around 1925, you were born in the village Badawar of district, Churu of 
Sujangarh Tahesil of Rajasthan State. You acquired the training of Ajrada gharana from 
Ustad Habeebuddin Khan. After several years of training from Ustad you came to 
Mumbai. After coming to Mumbai you set up an academy for the promotion of Ajrada 
gharana. However, in the year 1941 you were appointed as a Reader at Merath Sangeet 
Samaj College of Merath. Later you were appointed at the Department of Tabla as a 
Ustad at Raghunath Girls College of Merath. 

Instead of giving public performances you concentrated more on teaching tabla of 
Ajrada gharana to the students. His specialty was to use a wrist and to play a complicated 
composition in the simplest form. He trained every disciple according to his ability. You 
have made a remarkable contribution for the development of this gharana. Your demise 


took place on 23" April 1995. Your sons Shri Prem Shankar, Shri Brij Mohan, Shri 
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Hanuman, Shri Ravi, Shri Prakash, Shri Munna and Shri Dhaji names are well-known 
and Pandit Sundarlal Ghagani and Late Madanlal Gangani are two of his well-known 


disciples.° 


7:1:6 Ramzan Khan 

In the year 1941 Ramzan Khan was born in Meraath, Uttar Pradesh. This artist 
represented the most renowned tabla gharana i.e. Ajrada gharana. You got the formal 
training of tabla from your father Ustad Azizuddin Khan and Ustad Habeebuddin Khan. 
Ustad Azizuddin Khan had three sons namely Ashique Hussain, Ramzan Khan and 
Shamshad Hussain. 

Ustad Ramzan Khan had accompanied many eminent artists in the concerts 
organized on A.I.R. Along with an expert solo performer; you were talented companion 
for the classical music performances, Gazals and accompanying other forms of music. 
You were bestowed Talmani by the organization called Sur-Singar Sansad of Bombay. 
Other than India you have travelled to the countries like Germany, England, France and 
Afghanistan for performances. He passed away at the beginning of 19" century. 

Some of the prominent disciples of Ramzan Khan are Gulam Sabir, Mohemmad 


Kamil (these two are his sons), Shakil Ahmed, Naushad Ahmadand and S. R. Chishti.° 


7:1:7 Shri Yashwant Kerkar 


Shri Yashwant Kerkar was born in the year 1915 in the village Keri of Goa. You 
initiated your formal training in tabla from Ustad Habeebuddin Khan.You became a 
disciple of Ustad Habeebuddin Khan to obtain training in tabla of Ajrada gharana. Later 
to acquire training in tabla playing of Farrukhabad gharana you became disciple of Ustad 
Amir Husasain Khan. 

You acquired the best training of both-Ajrada and Farrukhabad gharana. 
Therefore you are the proficient at solo tabla playing and as an accompanying other 
performances. You are specialized in playing tabla with open words while accompanying 
vocal recitals. You are well known for this quality. For years on you are teaching tablas 


in Mumbai. You are the ‘A’ grade artist and are associated with All India Radio, Mumbai 
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Centre. Later you retired from Mumbai Radio station and were associated with Sangeet 
Natak Academy of Goa. You have always aimed to give best education to your disciples. 
Therefore you worked really hard for the promotion and development of tabla of Ajrada 


gharana. Shri Gore is one of the best disciples of yours.’ 


7:1:8 Shri Padhye Master 

Pandit Shridhar Pandhye was born on 9'" March 1938, at Adiware (Kalikawadi), 
Taluka Rajapur of Ratnagiri district. He did his basic schooling from Aadiware and then 
completed his S.S.C. from a night school in Mumbai. 

There is a precise enculturation of tabla on him due to daily Aratis and rhythmic 
Bhajans that took place in the temples of Adiware. He started his Tabla training under the 
guidance of Pandit Sakharampant Bhawat of Kasheli. In the year 1957, he met his 
prodigious Guru Pandit Yashawant Kerkar. Since 1957, he not only took traditional and 
methodical tabla training from his Guru Pandit Yashwant Kerkar but also wholeheartedly 
served him till 1992. Pandit Padhye Master is very fortunate that he got a Pandit 
Yashwant Kerkar as his Guru. Master Kerkar means the ocean of knowledge of Delhi 
and Ajrada Gharana. Under his guidance Pandit Padhye acquired profound knowledge 
and countless traditional compositions too. He also got guidance about process of nikds. 
He got the spell and technique of accompaniment. Above all under his guidance he 
acquired perception about Tabla. 

In the year 1965 he started teaching tabla. Pandit Padhye progressed under the 
guidance of his Guru Master Kerkar. He also enhanced his knowledge while teaching his 
students. In this process of self-development he got due recognition. He is well-respected 
amongst the people as Guru and an artist. 

As a person, he is very simple and kind-hearted. He is also known as a man of 
principles. In the mean-time many scholars thought and experience his greatness. He is a 
hard-working man with high morale and determination. He has acquired and proved his 
greatness through tremendous loyalty towards Guru and immeasurable hard work done to 
achieve goals of life. He has served in the Department of Music at Mumbai University for 


ten years. 
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Generally while accompanying, taals like Teen Taal, Rupak, Adacautaal, Zap 
Taal, Sawari, Addha, Chamak etc. are to be played and in a veelambeet laya. It is the 
most essential but challenging to maintain such a beat. Pandit Padhye Master manages to 
handle these tasks effortlessly. Along with playing tabla, his other interest is Astrology. 
He has expertise at this subject too. By using the knowledge of Astrology, he has helped 
and guided many curious people without any monetary gain. He is a rare combination of 
erudition, talent and offered education to students generously. He has trained countless 
students selflessly. He has trained nearly 200 students. 

He has accompanied various prominent artists like Pandit Nivruttibua Sarnaik, 
Pandit Krishnarao Chonkar, Pandit Gajananbua Joshi, Pandit Govindrao Agni, Pandit 
Firoz Dastoor, Dr. Ashok Ranade and Pandit Ratnakar Pai. He has given presentations of 
tabla during the workshops and lectures on music Professor B. R. Devdhar. He has 
accompanied ‘Gan Samradnyai’ Pandita Dhondutai Kulkarni for almost 40 to 45 years. 
He has played tabla in more than 50 shows of musical dramas of Smt. Suhasini 
Mulgaonkar and also accompanied ‘Gan Samradnyai’ Smt. Shanta Apte in a drama- 
‘Sangeet Swayamwar’. 

His students have achieved accolades in various programmes of A.I.R; 
competitions like ‘Valhemama Spardha’ and ‘Jagannath Spardha’. In the year 1993 he 
went to South Africa on request of his students. He gave programs, presentations and 
conducted workshops in Durban and Johannesburg. Since 1965, he is serving his Guru 


diligently and the teaching learning process is still on.* 


7:1:9 Ustad Manju Khan 


Ustad Manju Khan was born approximately around 1950 in at the resident of 
Ustad Habibbuddin Khan. For 13 years he took tabla training from Ustad Habeebuddin 
Khan. After the riots of Merath in 1962 Ustad Habeebuddin Khan suffered a paralytic 
attack. For the next one year he went to Ustad Amir Hussain Khan to acquire further 
tabla training. Then he shifted to Merath. The next five years was the most difficult time 
of his life. After the demise of Ustad Habeebuddin Khan in 1972, Ustad Manju Khan 
came to Delhi. By that time he had become an expert tabla player. Ustad Karim Khan 
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(Merath), Khalifa Affaq Hussain Khan (Lucknow), Ustad Ramzan Khan (Delhi), Babu 
Ram Parwesh Singh (Darbhanga) and Panidt Balkrishna Sharma (Amritsar) were his 
disciples. Khan Sahab was the esteemed artist of All India Radio. He was known as the 
most respected tabla player in Delhi. He was also known as ‘Table ki Dukan’. In the year 
1971 Balkrishna Shukla took him to Amritsar for a tabla performance. For the next 15 
years, he gave tabla performances at Shri Durgyand Raag Sabha. Apart from Amritsar, 
Khan Sahab gave wonderful tabla performances in Harivalabh Sangeet Sammelan-at 
places like Jalandhar, Ludhiana, Fillaur, Chandigarh, Patiala, Pathankot, Shimla, 
Kanpaur, Lucknow, Banaras, Rampur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Patna, Darbhanga, Hyderabad, 
Muambai, Delhi, Bhopal, Agra, Gwalior, Mugal Sarai, Dibrugarh and many more places. 
Along with a solo performance he had accompanied several superior artists and for this 
the artists respected him a lot. However, Ustad never was ranked among the renowned 
artists. The main reason for this was his illiteracy and he was never into playing politics 
among the artists. Ustad Manju Khan Sahab was a straight forward and extremely humble 
ahuman being. He had accompanied renowned artists like ‘Bharat Raatna’ Pandit 
Bhimsen Joshi, Ustad Amjad Ali Khan, Pandit Ram Narayanji, Pandit Jitendra 
Abhisheki, Pandit Jagannath Mishra, Ustad Abdul Haleem Jafar Khan etc. He never 
compromised with the purity of tabla, although he had a tough life. He is still working 
really hard to preserve the purity of tabla of Ajrada gharana. Ustad Athar Hussain 
(Delhi), Parvez (Delhi), Anil Sharma (Ludhiana), Amaan Ali (Delhi), Kumari Neety 
Chopra and Sanjesh Prasad (Fiji) are among his disciples. Various other disciples of 


Khan Sahab are bringing glory to his name.’ 


7:1:10 Shri Madhukar Gurav 


On 21" August 1954 you were born to Pandit Nanasaheb Tukaram Gurav. There 
was atmosphere of music in your family so at very young of six you started taking formal 
training in tabla from your father Pandit Nanasaheb Gurava. Pandit Nanasaheb Gurav 
was one of the best tabla player and pakhawaj player. You father passed away when you 
were very young. Therefore in the year 1966 you took admission in Diploma course at 


Maharaja Sayajirao Univesity. Here you met Prof. Sudhir Kumar Saxena. 
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After listening to tabla performance of Prof. Sudhir Kumar Saxena you decided to 
attain further training from him. Your interest in tabla playing took you close to Prof. 
Sudhir Kumar Saxena and developed respect and affection for him and you accepted him 
as your guru. From your guru you acquired training of Ajrada gharana as well as other 
gharana too. However you strongly believed that Ajrada gharana is totally distinctive 
than any other gharana so you decided to develop it further and began tremendous 
reparation for it and attained success in it. You were mesmerized when you heard the 
recording of your senior guru Ustad Habeebuddin Khan. You have realized that in Ajrada 
gharana tabla is to be played at superior level to attain pleasure. You have always 
presented tabla to achieve the superior level. You did the promotion of tabla of Ajrada 
gharana through Radio, Doordarshan and by writing in various newsletters. You ranked 
first in India at the Classical Instrumental Music Competition sponsored by A.I.R. This 
made you an ‘A’ graded artist at A.L.R. You worked really hard to promote and develop 
the tabla playing style of Ajrada gharana. For this purpose you gave various solo 
performances and accompanied various music concerts on A.I.R. During the period of 
1972 to 1979 you were the artist at A.I.R. centre at Rajkot. In the year you took over as a 
Head of Department of Instrumental Music at Maharaja Sayajirao University at Baroda. 
You have performed at various music concerts in India and abroad. You were 
accompanied some of India’s renowned musicians like Pandit Jasraja, Smt. Kishori 
Amonkar, Ustad Gulam Musttafa Khan, Dr. Prabha Atre, Pandit Jagdish Prasad, Pandit 
Dinkar Kaikini, Pandit Umashankar Mishra, Pandit D. K. Datar, and Dr. Arvind Parekh 
etc. The above given information is from the excerpts of the interview of Prof. Ajay 
Ashtaputre. Along with the Degree in Tabla, you have obtained a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. On 9" July 2004 you departed to the heavenly abode."° 


7:1:11 Shri Sudhir Mainkar 

In your family your father Late Shri Vishnupant alias Dada Mainkar has great 
liking for music. You started leaning to play tabla as the instrument was available in the 
house and your father’s wish that you should learn play it. At the very young age of 13 to 


14 you were cultured for music. 
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You began learning tabla of Delhi gharana from Pandit Marutirao Kir. Your 
father was very much keen on listening best performances of tabla artists so he was keen 
on inviting many artists of different gharana to his residence. Therefore you were lucky 
to hear performance of well-known artists at your residence. While listening to these 
performances, Shri Sudhir Mainkar decided to become the disciple of Ustad Imamali of 
Delhi gharana and started systematical training of tabla playing under him. You acquired 
the formal training of tabla playing of Delhi gharana from Pandit Marutirao Kir and 
khalifa Ustad Imamali Khan. Along with tabla playing, you are working as an officer 
with Life Insurance of Corporation of India. You wanted to continue with your 
occupation at Life Insurance Corporation of India. Therefore you stayed in Baroda for 
few years. During this period you happened to meet Pandit Sudhir Kumar Saxena who 
was associated with Maharaj Sayajirao University of Baroda. Hereafter you continue 
training of Ajrada gharana under Prof. Sudhir Kumar Saxena. Hence you did special 
study of the beauty involved in the compositions of Ajrada gharana. The development of 
basic culture of Delhi gharana and the training acquired of Ajrada gharana from Prof. 
Sudhir Kumar Saxena had given you the fame of the best tabla player in the society. 

He was became admired as one of the best teacher for giving training in Ajrada 
and Delhi gharana. You gave the most important training to your disciples. You imparted 
the most important value of education on your disciples. The most important aspect of the 
tradition of guru-shishya is to learn, to observe and to examine. You explained this 
principle to your disciples i.e. to have a vision. You have acquired the above during the 
training from Prof. Sudhir Kumar Saxena. Shri Umesh, Shri Amit and Shri Ashish are 
some of your famous disciples. 

During your long service with Life Insurance Corporation of India you played a 
very important role in the Department of Training and Human Resource Development. 
While working in this department you have studied the Principles of Global Training and 
imparted the same principles while teaching tabla. You have always worked hard for the 
developing the quality of the playing style of the artist to the fullest and tried to maintain 
the balance to get the best. For the development of tabla of Ajrada gharana you are still 
training students in Kandivali, one of the suburbs in Bombay. You have contributed a lot 


in the development of Delhi and Ajrada gharana."’ 
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7:1:12 Shri Pushkarraj Shridhar 


You were born on 15" September 1952. Your entire family is in the field of music 
thus you spent your childhood in the culture of melody and rhythm. You started your 
training in tabla age of six under your father Pandit Kishanlal Shridhar. However since 
your childhood you began your training in tabla that developed your interest in it. You 
immediately acquired obtained tabla training from Pandit Lakshman Prasad Shirdhar of 
Jaipur but due to some unavoidable reasons you left your home and came to Baroda in 
1965. In the year 1967 you met Prof. Sudhir Kumar Saxena. You were already trained 
under Jaipur style. You sincerely decided to learn tabla playing style of Ajrada gharana. 
After acquiring training under Ajrada gharana you began your tours all over India. In the 
year 1968 you resided at Delhi. You went to Aligarh in 1969, to Kolkata in 1971 and 
finally in the year 1972 you joined Vanasthali College as lecturer in tabla. Your father 
Pandit Kishanlalji was already residing at Baroda so you visited frequently. During every 
visit you acquired training from your maternal uncles Pandit Sunderlal Gangai and Pandit 
Madanlal Gangani. From 1974 to 1982 you worked as a lecturer and promoter of tabla at 
‘The Institute of Music and Fine Arts’ in Jammu. Since 1983 you are working as Reader 
in Department of Tabla at Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda. You acquired tabla 
training of different guru-tabla of Jaipuar style from your father and maternal uncle, 
Banaras gharana from Pandit Bipin Chandra Malviya and tabla of Ajrada gharana from 
Prof. Sudhir Kumar Saxena. You are B+ grade artist of A.I.R. You have established the 
reputation of a brilliant musician at several reputed music conferences all over India. It is 
said that you are the expert and successful accompany for vocal recitals, instrumental as 
well as dance performances. You are very good composer and singer. You are adopted 
playing style of Ustad Habeebuddin Khan and Ustad Ahmad Jan Thirakhwa. Now a days 


researcher is also received training from such a talented artist and guru.'* 


7:1:13 Mohammad (Md.) Akram Khan 


You are the young, renowned, intelligent and versatile artist of Ajrada gharana. In 


the year 1965 you were born in the family of musicians. You began your tabla playing 
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from your father Ustad Hashmat Ali Khan. Later you continued tabla playing under the 
guidance of Ustad Niyaju Khan. 

Ustad Akram Khan has graduated from Merath University. You obtained degree 
as Sangeet Praveen from Prayag Sangeet Samiiti, Allahbad and Sangeet Visharad from 
Prachin Kala Kendra, Chandigarh. 

Mohammad Akram Khan started stage performances at a very young age. In the 
year 1987 you went to Japan to accompany Ustad Vilayat Khan. Later time and again you 
gave many performances abroad. You are grade ‘A’ artist of A.I.R. You have 
accompanied renowned artists like Ustad Vilayat Khan, Panit Ravi Shankar, Pandit 
Ramnarayan, Pandit Shiv Kumar Shama, Pandit Budhaditya Mukharjee, Shri Bhajan 
Sapori, Ustad Shahid Parvez, Ustad Shujat Khan, Pandit Hari Prasad Chaurasiya, Pandit 
Rajan-Sajan Mishra, Pandit Jasaraj, Ustad Rashid Khan, Dr. N. Rajam, Pandit Debu 
Chaudhari, Pandit Birju Maharaj etc. 

Your specialty is to play the most difficult composition of Ajrada gharana in the 
easiest and fascinating manner. You love to mingle with people. You are tirelessly and 
diligently working towards the development and promotion of the traditional tabla of 
Ajrada gharana in the society. You reside at Delhi and guide your disciple 


wholeheartedly and affectionately.” 


7:1:14 Prof. (Dr.) Ajay Ashtaputre 

Ajay Ashtaputre was born in 1965 from a Music living family. He has started 
learning tabla from his first guru Shri Prabhakar Date at the age of 10, who taught him 
basic of rhythm. Later he had also the fortune of receiving advance training from Prof. 
Sudhirkumar Saxena, The prominent artist of Ajrada gharana and the disciple of Ustad 
Habeebuddin Khan of Ajrada gharana. After years of rigorous training and hard practice 
put Ajay on a firm and solid foundation and he emerged as a competent tabla player at 
the younge age. 

He passed ‘Sangeet Visharad’ examination with first class distinction from ‘Akhil 
Bhartiya Gandharva Mahavidyalaya Mandal’ Miraj, Bombay. He also received the 
degree of Ph.D. from M.D. University Rohtak Hartyana under the guidance of Dr.Ravi 
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Sharma in 2004. He has awarded ‘Taal-Mani’ from ‘Sur-Shingar Samsad’. He is a B- 
high grade artist of doordarshan and A.LR. since last twenty years. 

He is serving in the M.S.University of Baroda as a professor, Head, Department 
of Instrumental Music and Vice-Dean in the Faculty of Performing Arts since 1990. He 
performed with top grade artist in foreign countries like France, Spain, Italy, Austria, 
Germeny, Switzerland, Belgium, Poland, U.K., Mauritius etc. At present he is a 


prominent artist of Ajrada gharana.'* 


7:1:15 Shri Sudhir Pandye 

You were born on 10" April 1967, on the auspicious day of Ramnawami, in the 
devoted and established family of musicians. Shri Sudhir Pandye acquired high-level 
education in tabla playing from your father Pandit Arjun Pandye and your Guru Pandit 
Bhagwatsinhji. Both your guru trained you in tabla of Ajrada, Delhi and Banaras gharana 
and made you extremely qualified. 

You were eminent solo performer as well as you have accompanied several 
renowned artists like Late Vilayat Kha, Late Shri Nikhil Banerjee, Late Shri V. G. Jog 
and Late Shri Bholanathji Pathak (Guru of Pandit Hariprasad Chaurasiya). You have also 
accompanied Ustad Amjad Ali Khan, Ustad Raees Khan, Mehendi Hasan, Vidushi Girija 
Devi, Pandit Jasraj, Dr. L. Subramanyam, Pandit Bhajan Sapori, Pandit Ramnarayan, 
Late Shri Shirkant Bakre, Pandit Rajan-Sajan Mishra, Dr. Ashwini Bhide Deshpande, 
Pandit Ronu Majumdar and Ustad Shujat Hussain. 

The audio-visual and compact discs recordings of your performances of 
accompanying Ustad Vilayat Khan, Ustad Amjad Ali Khan, Pandit Bhajan Sapori, 
Vidushi Kankana Banerjee, Vidushi Sumitra Guha etc. are available the market. In one of 
the Fusion Concert organized by Max Muller Bhavan at Delhi, you have accompanied 
Saxophone players from Michael Ritjler and Valendein Clauster of France. 

You are the recipient of many gold medals. You have also received the junior 
fellowship from the Ministry of Human Resource Development. You are honoured with 


title of Talmani by Sursingar Sansad of Mumbai and Taal Ratna by Surmandir of Patna. 
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As an artist Shri Sudhir is equally popular on A.LR and Doordarshan. On the 50" 
anniversary of India’s Independence you got an opportunity to present your performance 
at the programme organized by the United Nations at Geneva. At this program Presidents 
from more than 100 countries were present. You have successfully performed in 
countries like Germany, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Serbia, France, England 
(London), Gulf countries, Bhutan, Vietnam, Korea, Japan etc. and many other countries. 

Shri Sudhir Pandye is the ‘A’ grade artist of A.I.R. and Doordarshan, and has 
performed in various Music Concerts organized by them on national level. You have 
obtained the honours degree of Sanskrit literature. You are a tabla player of the styles of 
Ajrada, Delhi and Banaras gharana and your wife Smt. Amrut Prabha Kaur is a vocalist 


and a tabla of player of Punjab gharana.'° 


7:2 Contributions of Exponents of Farrukhabad Gharana 
7:2:1 Ustad Haji Vilayat Ali Khan 


Haji Vilayat Ali had unique blend of qualities, as he was the supreme tabla player, 
finest composer and a successful tutor. He combined the composition of Delhi and 
Farrukhabad gharana into his opus and presented tabla playing in a new form. He gave 
acknowledgement to Farrukhabad gharana through his sons and disciples. His son, 
Hussain Ali became a renowned artist. Some of his eminent disciples are esteemed 
Chudiyanwale Imaam Bakhsh, Miyan Salaari Khan, Mubarak Ali Khan and Chhunnoo 
Khan. 

Amaan Ali Khan was Haji’s second son. He was also connoisseur at his art. Prof. 
Laalji Shrivastav had heard from his guru that in his old age Aman Ali Khan suffered 
from some contagious disease. His family members neglected him at that time. At that he 
left for Jaipur and decided to educate others instead of his own family members. Pandit 
Jiya Lal grabbed this opportunity. He took lot of care of Ustad and Ustad trained him 
wholeheartedly. 

Haaji’s compositions are religiously pursued by all the competent tabla players. 


any performer it is considered to be the best performance. '° 
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7:2:2 Ustad Ahmad Jan Thirakwa 


Ustad Ahmad Jan Thirakwa is considered one of the greatest tabla players of the 
20" century. He is known for his mastery over most of the different tabla gharanas, and 
was one of the first tabla players to elevate the art of playing tabla solo to an art in its 
own right. 

He was born to a family of musicians in 1892 in Muradabad in Uttar Pradesh state 
in northern India. Although his early musical training was in Hindustani vocals and the 
Sarangi, his interest in tabla was aroused when he heard the famous Ustad Munir Khan. 
He became Munir Khan’s disciple at the age of 12. 

The name Thirakwa is not actually his original name, but was an epithet he earned 
from his guru’s father. One day, while watching him practice, his guru’s father remarked 
that he played so well his fingers seemed to be ‘shimmering’ on tabla. This earned him 
the nickname Thirakwa. He acquired his nickname in an interesting manner. It is said that 
Thirakwa’s devoted practice and natural talent pleased Ustad Munir Khan so much that 
Thirakwa became his favourite disciple. Munir Khan’s father, Kale Khan used to watch 
Thirakwa play. 

One day Kale Khan remarked how nicely his son’s pupil’s fingers ‘dance on the 
drum’. Thirakwa came from the word thirakh or ‘Shimmering thunder’-like the quality of 
a Kathak dancer’s feet in action. Soon he was to be “Thirakwa tabla master with dancing 
fingers”. 

In three types of presentation-Form, Matter and Process- the most important was 
‘Process’, of which Thirakwa was prominent tabla player. Along with process the other 
most important aspect is richness of language. Ustad Thirakwa’s tabla playing was 
affluent in literary language. When we listen to tabla playing it seemed that brilliant 
results are not achieved just by literature, but literary tabla playing will be extremely 
effective if presented skillfully, efficiently and using powerful hands. Ustad Thirakwa’s 
tabla playing was always superior as he possesses both the qualities-the knowledge of 
standard literature, best and dominant style of process. His smallest mohra too was 
appreciated by the audience. 

It was considered to be the specialty of Delhi gharana to present a traditional and 


disciplined peshkar. Ustad Thirakwa never played that peshkar, (He played a peshkar of 
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Delhi gharana only on a national program of ‘All India Radio’.) but he presented 
altogether a different peshkar. 

There are four major factors of presenting a peshkar. It consists of (1) Slow 
vilambeet laya, (2) its presentation should be done in poetic language and in the form of 
vocal recital in upaj ang, (3) it should be free from strict rules of gudyedda, and (4) 
Various alphabets should be presented on the basis of the principles of khali-bhari. There 
is a liberal and artistic utilization of all these four things in peshkar vadan by Ustad 
Thirakwa. 

There was tremendous influence of Ustad Natthu Khan’s thoughts on the playing 
style of Ustad Thirakwa. Ustad Thirakwa used to say that his thoughts about tabla 
playing were highly influenced by Ustad Natthu Khan’s ideologies. Other than peshkar 
vadan, Ustad Thirakwa used to present few qudyeda of Delhi, Ajrada as well as 
Farrukhabad gharana. 

While presenting gudyeda of Delhi gharana he used to apply laya revelent to 
Delhi gharana. He used to extend a qudyeda with limited strength. Audience used to 
enjoy his performance to the fullest as he has magnificent power in his hands. Ustad 
Thirakwa had expert at playing qudyeda of Ajrada gharana but he brilliantly played 
quayeda of Furrkhabad gharana. 

Rela were played after qudyeda. He used to play re/d very excellently in Delhi as 
well as Farrukhabad gharana style. There has to be a continuity echo of words in a rela. 
Due to the echo of chant and bdanya there was a flow of rhythmic tone in his rela playing. 
His presentation was really superior and ear pleasing. He used to play various 
compositions of rela. There was tremendous sweetness in his re/d due to his individual 
process style. 

Ustad Thirakwa used to play mukhda, mohra, and tukda very delicately and 
elegantly while extending a composition during his presentation with his expertise and 
surprise the audience. 

Ustad Thirakwa had the ultimate supremacy of playing gat-tukdd. It was a matter 
of fortune to hear the presentations of gat-tukda that are composed in rich language and 
high quality of rhythmic /aya. His style of presenting gat-tukda was decorated in the style 


of Lucknow and Farrukhabad gharana. 
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He served in Bal Gandharva Natak mandal for almost one decade as a companion 
and as he took interest in it, so his accompanying used to be very melodious and it was 
not just about accompanying but his solo performance was also equally brilliant. 

Thirakwa’s debut performance was in Khetbddi, Bombay at the age of 16. From 
then on he became on of the busiest artists in North India. In 1936 he was appointed a 
court-musician of Rampur. In his 30 years of service he accompanied the greatest 
musicians of his time. After his service, he went to Lucknow, Bhatkhande College of 
Music. He became professor and Head of the faculty of tabla. Even after he retired, he 
was Closely associated with this institution as Professor Emeritus. 

Thirakwa was able to play material from all the different gharanas. He belongs to 
the Laliyana parampara of the Farrukhabad gharana. (Some suggest that this parampara 
deserves to be considered a separate gharana read biography of Ustad Nizamuddin Khan 
for more details on Laliyadna tradition.) Other Laliyana musicians are Ustad Amir 
Hussain, Ustad Nizamuddin Khan, Ghulam Hussain, Shamsuddin and Nikhil Ghosh. 

The romantic and serene mood Thirakwa was able to express with his playing was 
something unbelievable. Audiences would sit engrossed in his solos for as long as he 
wished to play. He kept on doing his riyadz and the standard of his playing was 
unbelievable right up until the end. In 1972 you departed to the heavenly abode. There is 


only one Thirakwa! '7 


7:2:3 Ustad Amir Hussain Khan 

In the year 1899, you were born to Ahmad Bakhsh Khan in a village Bankheda of 
District Merath. Your father, Ahmad Bakhsh Khan was a renowned sarangi player of 
those times. He was conferred royal patronage by the Royal court of Hyderabad. Your 
childhood was spent in Hyderabad along with your father. Initial training in tabla playing 
also was given by your father. Your maternal uncle was the renowned artisan Ustad 
Munir Khan of Bombay, who used to often visit Hyderabad. During his visits, he would 
take up your musical training. However this routine was broken when Ustad Munir Khan 
would return to Bombay. Finally, young Amir Hussain Khan decided to shift to Bombay, 


so that there would be no break in his training & riyaz. Ultimately, you settled down in 
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Bombay. You were one of the three main disciples of your maternal uncle Ustad Munir 
Khan. Ustad Munir Khan would take all three of you during his touring across India. He 
would enthusiastically encourage you to play to the audience. In the year 1923, at the age 
of 24 years, you played magnificently before the renowned art connoisseur Naresh 
Chakradhar Singh. He was so enraptured by your playing that he bestowed his blessings 
& gave you huge prize money. 

During your stay at Hyderabad Ustad Amir Hussain Khan did tabla playing in 
purab baaj style. Ustad Ameer Hussain Khan possessed good health thus did lot of riyaz 
of khula baaj of Lucknow and Farrukhabad style and acquire expertise thus became 
renowned tabla player. He was very much influenced by a tabla player of Delhi gharana 
Ustad Natthu Khan other than Ustad Munir Khan. With tremendous respect Ustad Ameer 
Hussain Khan tell about Ustad Natthu Khan that, due to the influence of Delhi gharana by 
using two fingers he did so much riydz of the words tita, tirakita and dhir-dhir that they 
were very importantly in his presentation. Therefore along with Lucknow-Farrukhabad 
gharana, Ustad Ameer Hussain was able to play tabla of Dalhi gharana very competently 
and effectively. 

Ustad Ameer Husain played tabla with left hand. Due to tremendous riydz and 
probably with God’s blessings, he played each alphabet so clearly, efficiently and 
effortlessly. Being a healthy person, Ustad Ameer Hussain Khan continuously played 
tabla and people had never seen him exhausted. 

Ustad was apprised with hundreds of gudyeda and rela and presented with 
incredible strength, but the real strength and beauty was in his presentation of gat-tukda. 
He presented the compositions of all the leading scholars and Ustad of all the gharana by 
taking the name of Ustad individually before presenting his composition. He was aware 
of all types of gats. He pleased and enamored the audience by continuously playing a gat 
for two hours or more. 

He would have been equally talented at tabla playing even if he was trained under 
Ustad Munir Khan but Ustad Ameer Hussain Khan was not only a player but a genius 
artist as he has composed many qudyeda and countless gat-tukda. Bandish composed by 


him are as exquisite as bandish composed by Ustad of earlier times. Ustad Ameer 
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Hussain Khan presented tabla in different rhythm, may be with the intention of presenting 
them on the Radio Stations, probably they were his own compositions. 

Ustad Ameer Hussain Khan was not only a great tabla player and composer but he 
was a great guru too. Today tabla is popular in various places of Mumbai and 
Maharashtra. This is because Ustad Ameer Hussain Khan has taught tabla playing to 
many disciples. Today in the entire Maharashtra more than five hundred disciples of 
Ustad Ameer Hussain Khan are playing tabla with responsibility and teaching other 
disciples too. 

Ustad Ameer Hussain Khan used to play in various styles of tabla playing but he 
was inclined towards playing tabla with great speed. Which is why, he preferred to 
present most of his compositions in drut laya. It is very rare to hear a peshkar presented 
by Ustad Ameer Hussain Kha in vilambeet laya as he was less fascinated with it. In his 
tabla he used very effective and rich language that made his presentation impressive. (His 
Tabla playing was very impressive and remarkable due to effective use of rich language.) 


In you departed to the heavenly abode.'* 


7:2:4 Ustad Jahangir Khan 


You were born in Varanasi (Uttar Pradesh) around 1869. Your father Janab 
Ahmad Khan was a great artist. Young Jahangir inherited musical atmosphere. He began 
training in tabla from his father. A competent Jahangir Khan took training from Mubarak 
Ali of Patna, Chhunnu Khan of Bareli, Firozshah of Delhi and khalifa Aabid Hussain 
Khan of Lucknow. In his playing he acquired the specialties of all gharana. He was soft- 
spoken by nature and from his heart he always praised the artists from all categories. He 
accompanied many artists but for long years he accompanied vocalist Sangeet Samrat 
Ustad Rajjab Ali Khan. Maharaj Tukojirao Holkar of Indore was very much impressed 
with your tabla playing. Somewhere in the 1911, he appointed you in his court along with 
other legendary performers. Then Ustad settled in Indore itself. 

Ustad Jahangir Khan was well aware of tabla of all gharana, but he had more 
liking towards tabla playing style of Lucknow and Farrukhabad gharana. He always 


presented extraordinary compositions to the audience. The execution with his hands and 
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clarity of words were amazing. He composed many melodious compositions and trained 
his disciples. You were an exceptional solo performer, companion and the best teacher. 

Ustad Jahangir Khan, a worshipper of music was awarded with the President’s 
Medal. He was awarded a fellowship by Sangeet Natak Academy, Delhi and Indira Kala 
Sangeet Mahavidyalaya; Khairagarh conferred an honorary degree as ‘Doctor of Music’. 
Other than this, in the year 1956 he was also awarded with a degree as Tabla Nawaz by 
Abhinav Kala Samaj, Indore and felicitated by Sangeet Samaj of Bombay. Despite of 
receiving lot many awards and felicitations you always faced financial crisis in your life. 
However you lacked many things in life. 

Ustad Jahangir Khan was a generous tutor. Out of your hundred of disciples few 
are named here-Shri Narayan Rao Indurkar, Mahadev Rao Indurkar, Late Shri Chaturlal, 
Niyaju Khan, Late Shri Dhulji Khan, Mehboob Khan (Poona), Abdul Hafeez (Udaipur), 
Shri Gajanaj Tade, Shri Sharad N., Shri Madhav Khargaonkar, Shri Ravi Date, Shri 
Dinkar Majumdar, and Shri Dipak Garud. None of his family members acquired the art of 
tabla playing from him and that bothered him a lot, at the same time he was confident that 
many of his disciples will preserve his art. 

You breathed last on 11" May 1976 at Indore. Twelve years before his death he 


celebrated a birth centenary, which is remarkable.” 


7:2:5 Ustad Shaikh Dawood Khan 


In the year 1916, you were born in Kolhapur. Your father’s name was Hashim 
Khan who was a draught’s-man. You were sent to a local Ustad Mohammad Kasim to 
learn tabla. In the year 1939 you took a job at A.I.R. Hyderabad Centre. It is notable that 
during those days Hyderabad was under Nizam’s rule and the A.I.R. centre was known as 
‘Deccan Radio’. After you came to Hyderabad from Solapur you took advanced training 
from Ustad Alladiya Khan, Mohammad Khan, Chhote Khan, Ustad Mehboob Khan 
Mirajkar of Poona and Ustad Jahangir Khan of Indoor, at the same time learnt 
compositions of Pakhawaj player Nana Panse. 

Ustad Shaikh Dawood Khan was popular among the apex artists for his balanced 
music. He had developed his own technique of apt, impressive and melodious for 


accompanying vocal recital performances. For which he was recognized in the Indian 
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subcontinent. Along with vocal recital he successfully accompanied the instrumental 
music too. You never preferred accompanying dance performances. 

Ustad Shaikh Dawood had collection of various compositions of numerous Ustad 
and he used to present them very adorably and efficiently with his hands. In some of his 
presentations the audience used to get the feel of Ustad Ahmad Jan Thirakwa. He 
considered Ustad Thirakwa as his guru. In your solo performances, you have presented 
gat, gat-tukda, and rau very competently. 

Shaikh Dawood Khan’s guru, Ustad Kaasim Khan had a distinctive specialty of 
playing banyd, and that was to produce a word ge very softly and a sound in deep tone 
with a thumb on banyd. Ustad Shaikh Dawood Khan had acquired that technique with 
tremendous riydaz and enhanced its melody. He used to play this ge very effectively while 
presenting peshkar, laggi and rela. 

To conclude every composition an artist takes help of a tihai. The tradition of 
playing a tihdi is to continue it in the /aya of previous composition but Ustad Shaikh 
Dawood used to play a tihaz, which used to come at the end of the extended composition 
with dhimi laya, which used to create an amazing atmosphere. 

In the period of Shanrgadev the classical music was present through chitra marg, 
then in vartik marg 1.e. half a gun-laya of vartik and then the same composition was 
presented in dakshin marg where the composition would conclude. Probably, Ustad 
Shaikh Dawood Khan was not at all aware about this marg system, but the extended 
composition which he used to present tihai in dhimi laya; it was very similar to marg 
system. Other than his son Ustad Bashir Khan, Shri Nand Kumar and Shri Kiran 
Deshpane were his foremost disciples. 

Ustad was a generous tutor. Some of his main disciples worth a mention are-Shri 
Kiran Deshpand (Bhopal), Shri Vijay Krishna (Kumaon University, Nainital), Shri Nand 
Kumar (Hyderabad), Shri Gautam Kodaikil , Shri Lakshmaiya and Nawab of Hyderabad 
Zahir Yarjung and your son Shabbir Nisar. Ustad was the ‘A’ grade artist of A.I.R. and 
with respect the people of Hyderabad called him as Hazarat. In his old age he suffered 
with paralysis that affected his memory, speech and remembrance. In the year 1991 when 


Sangeet Natak Academy, Delhi conferred the Academy Puraskar, his health had already 
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deteriorate. At last on 21% March 1992 due to old age, this loveable musician passed 
away in pain. 

Ustad Shaikh Dawood served for promotion and propaganda of art. In his 
remembrance his son and disciples have established ‘Ustad Shaikh Dawood Academy of 


Music’ in Hyderabad.” 


7:2:6 Ustad Karamatullah Khah 

You were born in the eminent family of professional musicians of Rampur village 
(Uttar Pradesh) in the year 1918. Your father well-known Ustad Masit Khan, was a 
disciple of Nanhe Khan, who belonged to a tradition of Farrukhabad gharana of Ustad 
Haji Vilayat Ali Khan. At the age of 6, young Karamat began his training from his father. 
In youth, you migrated to Kolkata, chose Bengal as your workplace. You served as a staff 
artist at All India Radio Kolkota Center for the entire life. You were expert at plying style 
of Farrukhabad gharana. 

You possessed melodious voice and were popular among the singers of your era. 
An EP-record of your solo performance is available in which you have played taal like- 
Dhamar, Teen taal and Kahrawa. Other than your son Ustad Sabir Khan, other main 
disciples were-Shri Narendra Ghosh, Shri Shankh Chaterjee, Shri Amar De, Late Kanai 
Dutt and Shri Kamlesh Chakravarty. After a prolonged illness, you passed away on 3™ 
December 1977 at Kolkata.”' 


7:2:7 Pandit Dnyan Prakash Ghosh 

The resident of Kolkata, Padma Bhushan Pandit Dnyan Prakash Ghosh had 
achieved success according to the meaning of his name. His services to the world of 
music are written in golden words as he has trained many singers and tabla players of 
West Bengal. 

Pandit Dnyan Prakash Ghosh is a gharana in him as he has dedicated his entire 
life to music. Pandit Ghosh was a gifted genius, who was a disciple Ustad Masit Khan of 


Farrukhabad gharana and always acquired the best from wherever he could. 
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In those days Ustad Habeebuddin Khan used to give lots of performances at 
Kolkata. At that time Pandit Ghosh learnt tabla playing style of Ajrada gharana from 
Ustad Habeebuddin Khan. He remembered most of the exceptional gudyeda of Ajrada 
gharana. You taught all those special bandishes to your disciples. That is how tabla of 
Ajrada gharana was played in Kolkata. You were a brilliant harmonium player. You 
arranged many compositions and composed various bandishes for vocal recital, which are 
still presented by many of your disciples on stage. His eminent disciple Shri Ajay 
Chakravarty often presents his compositions on stage with devotion. 

Pandit Ghosh has experiment a wonderful orchestra of percussion instruments. 
The percussion instruments like-tabla, pakhawaj, khol, naal, nakkara, mrudangam, 
kanjira etc. were assembled in that orchestra. The music company has presented it with a 
name ‘Drums of India’, in the form of long play and an album. 

You have trained many disciples in Bengal. In those Pandit Anindo Chaterjee is 
known to a prominent one. Keeping in mind your dedication towards music, the Indian 


Government had awarded you with Padma Bhushan.” 


7:2:8 Pandit Nikhil Ghosh 

Pandit Nikhil Ghosh was born in the village Barisal (presently in Bangladesh) in 
the family of musicians. His father Shri Ajay Kumar Ghosh was a brilliant musician. At a 
very young age Nikhil entered the world of music. Other than his father he learnt vocal 
music from Shri Vipin Chatterjee, Shri Dnyan Prakash Ghosh, Shri Firoz Nijami and he 
learnt tabla from Pandit Dnyan Prakash Ghosh, Ustad Amir Hussain Khan and Ustad 
Ahmad Jan Thirkwa. 

After coming to Bombay he tried his luck in film industry and composed music 
for many films. This field did not suit him and in your friend’s name you established an 
institute called ‘Arun Sangeetalay’. The popularity of this institute increased so it 
changed its name to ‘Sangeet Bharati’ and the same then changed to ‘Sangeet 
Mahabharati’. The education Department of Maharashtra Government affiliated this as 
University. Through this University Pandit Ghosh educated many disciples in music. He 
made an extensive plan to write books namely ‘Encyclopaedia of Music and Dance and 


Drama in India’. The work of writing a book is in progress according to plans. Your book 
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‘Fundamentals of Raga and Tala with a new system of Notation’ is available in English, 
Marathi, Hindi and Gujarati languages. Other than this many books are in process of 
publication. 

As a companion of tabla, Pandit Ghosh accompanied the artists of three 
generations. He accompanied senior artists like Pandit Omkar Nath Thakur, Ustad Faiyaz 
Khan, Ustad Allauddin Khan, Ustad Bade Gulam Ali Khan and elder brother Shri 
Pannalal Ghosh and Pandir Ravi Shankar, Ustad Ali Akbar Khan, at the same time 
accompanied artists younger to him like Pandit Nikhil Banerjee and Pandit Jasraj. 

Pandit Nikhil Ghosh has proved his talent through his solo performances in 
Europe, United States America and other countries, their Universities as well as radio 
stations and television program. Both his sons, Shri Nayan Ghosh is a good tabla and 
sitar player and Shri Dhruv is a good sarangi player. His daughter Tulika is a sitar player. 
You have received many degrees and awards. Receiving Padma Bhushan form the Indian 
President is the highest honor you have achieved. 

Internationally renowned, Padma Bhushan Pandit Nikhil Ghosh passed away on 
3" March 1995 at the age of 75. He was a younger brother of renowned flute player Late 
Shri Pannalal Ghosh. He devoted his entire life to music. The possessor of qualities of an 
artist, teacher, author of many books, and inventor of self-assessment technique, founder 
of a Music University in Bombay, the music world is at great loss due to the demise of 


this greatest artist.” 


7:2:9 Pandit Pandharinath Nageshkar 

Pandit Pandharinath Nageshkar’s name is taken with great respect in the echelon 
of the elderly and the senior most tabla players of recent times. In the year 1988, ‘Dadar 
Matunga Cultural Center’ has organized a function to celebrate your 75" birth day. While 
addressing that huge function Ustad Allahrakha had praised your talent and devotion 
towards music, and he also wished him a long and healthy life. 

Pandit Pandharinathji was born on 17" March 1913 in Nageshi (Goa). Your 
father’s name was Gangadhar Nageshkar. Other than your uncle you Pandit Ganesh 
Nageshkar, you took tabla training from Shri Vitthal Naik (Balhemama), Shri Subba Rao 
Ankolkar and Ustad Amir Hussain Khan for 16 years. You played a major role in 
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bringing and settling down Ustad Amir Hussain Khan to Bombay. You played all the 
three styles-Delhi, Farrukhabad and Ajrada gharana with an extraordinary authority. 

You have accompanied many artists of historic importance like-Ustad Vilayat 
Hussain Khan, Ustad Ajmat Hussain Khan, Ustad Faiyaz Khan, Ustad Amir Khan, Ustad 
Manzi Khan, Ustad Murji Khan, Ustad Khadim Hussain Khan and Pandit Vaze Bua 
Haribhau ghangharekar, Shri Sharadchandra Arolkar, Shri Bhaskar Bua Joshi and Shri 
Hirabai Badodekar. 

On 19" March 1991, on Goa’s Independence Day function then President of India 
Dnyani Zail Singh awarded him with Marathi Kala Academy for his services to music. 
Among his prominent disciples are, his son Shri Vibhav Nageshkar and others like-Shri 
Vasant Acharekar, Shri Rambhau Vasta, Shri Suresh Talwalkar, Shri Rajendra Antarkar, 
Shri Sandeep, Shri Devendra Solanki and Shri Abhay Suthar.” 


7:2:10. Pandit Arvind Mulgaonkar 


Pandit Arvind Vishnu Mulgaonkar was born on 16" November 1938. You always 
had liking for tabla playing from childhood but to acquire an expertise in the year 1955, 
only for 6 months you took training from Ustad Baba Lal Islampur. Then from 1955 to 
1969, you learnt methodical tabla from the great Ustad Janab Amir Hussain Khan of 
Farrukhabad gharana. Since 1969 for 3 years, you were fortunate to get training under 
Ustad Ahmad Jan Thirakwa and in 1979 for another 3 years you were trained under 
Ustad Atahussain Khan of Rampur. 

Pandit Mulgaonkar wrote a very important book named ‘Tabla’ in Marathi 
language, that’s a wonderful contribution by you to the music world. In the year 1975 this 
book was published by ‘Maharashtra Test Book Board’, Nagpur. Time and again in many 
newspapers you have published articles about various artists. You are associated with 
“All India Radio, ‘Education Department of Indian Government’ and many universities of 
the country in some or the other manner. Pandit Mulgaonkar has given speeches, 
conducted seminar, given solo performances and accompanied exceptional and legendary 
artists. In the year 1992, Maharashtra Government has honored you for Percussion 
Instrumental Music. Till date you are imparting education to many disciples by Guru- 


Shishya tradition. 
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Pandit Arvind Mulgaonkar has all the specialties of playing style of Farrukhabad 
gharana and it gets reflected in his presentations. He always preferred pure form of tabla. 
In his performances he always exhibits old compositions of Ustad very artistically. He is 
extremely careful about the purity, process, force, danb-ghdns and the aesthetic value of 
bandish. Most of his tabla presentation used to be in madhya laya, at the same time he 
also presented bandishes composed in vilambeet laya artistically. 

You have published your own composed bandih in a book named Jjazat; this has 
proved that you are a great composer too. You are a great solo performer, accompanist, 
composer and the best tutor. You have trained all your disciples very carefully. You 
reside in Mumbai, Maharashtra. Due to your ill health, you just provide guidance to your 
disciples. Pandit Arvind Mulgaonkar is a founder and honorable secretary of an 
organization named ‘Bandish’, which is established in the memory of Ustad Amir 


Hussain Khan.”° 


7:2:11 Pandit Suresh Talwalkar 


You were born on 20" July 1949 in the family of famous Kirtankar Panidt Dholi 
Bua. Your father Shri Dattatray Talwalkar was a renowned Pakhawaj player. His father 
gave him a basic training of tabla. You continued your further training in tabla with 
Pandit Pandharinath Nageshkar, Pandit Vinayakrao Dhanagrekar and khalifa of 
Farrukhabad gharana Ustad Amir Hussain Khan. 

Pandit Suresh Talwalkar was an ‘A’ grade artist of All India Radio. Many times 
you have performed in the national programs of All India Radio and Doordarshan. 
Compositions of Taal Mala and Jod Taal are the reward of his creative intellect. 

During his training of tabla playing, as his preference was more towards laykari. 
He took a special training from Karnataki (South Indian Music) music expert and 
Mrudang player-Laya Prabhu Shri Ishwaran, in /aykari and its presentation. Due to this 
in his performances audience always experience command over /aykari. 

Reserved but by rasik by nature, Talwalkarji has learnt all the specialties of all the 


gharana and compositions and through which he formed his independent and distinctive 
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style. He studied and acquired the basic ideas and playing style of Delhi gharana. 


Following are some of the playing styles innovated by him: 


Since last many years his solo performances are based on faal other than tritaal. 
Most of the presented peshkar and qudyeda are his own compositions as in other 
rhythms traditional compositions are not used for these both compositions. 

His tabla presentation is influenced by principles of purvang of Delhi baaj. 
Gat-tukda on tabla is of uttarang of purab baaj, but audience experience the feel 
of pakhawaj. 

He presents chakradar-tukda and tihdi of differently and very long duration. 

With the intention of making his solo presentation more effective and melodious, 
instead of using /ahera in his solo presentation he used bandish of vocal recital. 
Sureshji went on experimenting new presentations in his tabla playing. In a vocal 
recital a raag is presented in the form of Raag Mala (a Bandihs composed in 
series of various raag). Similarly, he thought and worked on presenting a bandish 
composed in theka and presented a Taal Mala. 

While presenting a Taal Mala in solo, the taal keeps changing and 
according to it tabla playing continues. The audience enjoys this extra ordinary 
presentation of taal-laya in his performances. In this style of Taal Mala there is 
an exhibition or technical aspect tabla playing as well as presentation of high 
quality of art. Jod Taal is associated with this and he was expert at presenting Jod 
Taal in his solo performances. 

Some legendary artists preset murchand in their vocal recital; he presents the 
same concept of murchana in his solo performances. 

From his very young age, Pandit Talwalkarji has never missed an opportunity of 
accompanying any senior and renowned vocalist of Maharashtra from Gwalior, 
Agra and Jaipur gharana. He also developed a unique technique of accompanying 
vocal recital. He has successfully accompanied senior vocalist like-Pandit 
Nivruttibua Sarnaik, Pandit Gajananrao Joshi, Pandit Ram Marathe, Pandit 
Yashwantbua Joshi, Pandit Sharadchandra Aarolkar, Ustad Khadim Hussain and 


Pandit Ulhas Kashalkar of the present generation. He has created special playing 
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style of theka with khyal gayki. He gives absolute pleasure to the performer and 
the audience by his accompaniment. 

e He also accompanies the instrumental performances excellently. 

e He has done a special analysis and calculation for the rhythm of ‘Kathak Dance’. 

e Along with presentation of tabla, he does his duty of a tutor with tremendous 
responsibility. More than hundred students from all over Maharashtra are learning 
tabla under his guidance. With the intention of effective teaching-learning, he 
conducts workshops in the villages of Maharashtra. 

e He is tirelessly putting all his efforts to develop training in tabla based on the 
accurate principles and for this he contributes by participating in various 
conferences as well as seminars. 

He educates his disciples under the tradition of guru-shishya parampara and 
through this he trained excellent disciples like-Pandit Vijay Ghate, Shri Ramdas Palsule, 
Shri Charudatt Phadke and his son Satyajit Talwalkar.”*° 


7:2:12 Pandit Suresh (Bhai) B. Gaitonde 

On 6" May 1932, you were born in Kankawli village, Ratnagiri District. Among 
musicians and music lovers you are popularly known as Bhai Gaitonde. Your father was 
a doctor by profession but he had special interest in playing Tabla and Harmonium. Bhai 
Gaitonde got his primary training in music from his father. In the year 1942, when Bhai 
was just 10 years his father shifted to Kolhapur. 

In those times Kolhapur was a prosperous regime and had a strong hold of 
musicians. Due to this Bhai got to remain in the proximity and training from Pandit 
Sudhar Digrajkar (vocalist), Pandit Ramakant Bedagkar, Pandit Mahmulal Sangonkar 
and renowned tabla player Ustad Bal Bhai Rukadikar. This went on of 9 years. 

Thereafter for next 16 years he came into contact with Pandit Jagannath Bua 
Purohit ‘Gunidas’ and under a popular tradition of guru-shishya he did hard work and got 


training.” 
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7:2:13 Pandit Anindo Chaiterjee 

Pandit Anindo Chaiterjee is considered to be one of the senior most and renowned 
disciples of Padma Bhushan Pandit Dnyanprakash Ghosh. He is one of the foremost 
exponents of tabla playing in our country. Your pleasing personality and melody in your 
execution in tabla playing, clarity of words and an extra ordinary steadiness with danya- 
banya has fascinated the audience. 

Pandit Anindo Chaiterjee is a native of Kolkata (West Bengal). In your childhood 
itself, you made tabla playing as your ultimate goal and devoted your entire life for art. 
You are an internationally renowned artist. On various occasions you have travelled to 
western countries to accompany the performances of well-known Sitar player Pandit 
Nikhil Benerjee. You have very successfully gratified various renowned artists by 
accompanying them during their performances and during your solo performances on 
A.I.R., Doordarshan and music concerts and during your solo performances too. 

Dnyanprakash Ghosh was a disciple of Ustad Masid Khan-the khalifa of 
Farrukhabad gharana. He was very knowledgeable and able tabla player. He has 
extensively worked for the promotion of tabla in West Bengal. Pandit Anindo Chaiterjee 
is one of the disciples of him. Due to Pandit Dnyanprakashji, Pandit Anindo Chaterjee 
has immense treasure of Farrukhabad gharana. 

Before going to Pandit Dnyanprakashji for formal training in tabla, Pandit Anindo 
Chaiterjee attained his primary tabla training from his uncle Pandit Vishwanath 
Chaiterjee. He then went to Ustad Aafaq Hussain-the khalifa of Lucknow gharana to 
acquire the best of tabla training of Farrukhabad and Lucknow gharana. 

Owing to definite and artistic process of danyd-banya his tabla playing was of 
very high level and melodious. He is popular as well as an expert in both the fields-for his 
solo performances and as the best accompaniment. His system of riydz was very 
different. While tabla playing he used only fingers and hands and never shook his body 
much. Due to this his tabla playing was not only melodious but also really spectacular. 

His solo presentation in ¢ritaal was obviously of high quality. In his other solo 


performances too he played all other Taal with equal competence.* 
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7:2:14 Shri Kiran Deshpande 

You were born in Jabalpuar (Madhya Pradesh) in the year 1940. He was son of 
musician Pandit M.B.Deshpande. Your father proved to be a blessing for Madhya 
Pradesh especially for Jabalpur. Due to your father’s efforts and determination 
Bhatkhande Sangit Mahdvidyalay was established in Jabalpur. Shri Kiran Deshpande 
took his basic training in tabla from his father. You were selected by Government of India 
under the scheme of young talent and got national scholarship for your further training 
for methodical training in tabla. You went to renowned tabla player Ustad Shaikh 
Dawood of Hyderabad for the same. You hold a bachelor degree in English language. 

At first in 1955 Shri Deshpande received a junior fellowship at University of 
Pennsylvania in America and resided there as ‘Artist in Residence’. Time and again you 
have travelled all over the world and pleased the music lovers with your melodious tabla 
playing. In 1958 you bagged the first prize in the Inter-University Youth Festival. You 
had successfully participated and received a merit and bagged Pnadit Anokhelal 
Troaaphy in the competition held by Prayag Sangit Samiti of Allahabad. It is a 
remarkable achievement that this trophy was awarded to you by the Director of the 
Committee Prof. Lalji Shrivastav. 

Kiranji’s tabla playing has strong Aesthetic value. You also included qudyeda of 
Farrukhabad and Delhi gharana in your tabla playing. Due to the perfect balance between 
danya and banya your tabla presentation is extremely ear pleasing and attractive. You 
presentation of the compositions in drut laya are very melodious. 

You are very well-known among the vocalists as you are soft spoken and straight 
forward by nature. You have very successfully accompanied many renowned vocalists. 
You are a professor in Vocal Department at Woman’s College of Bhopal. Your son Shri 


Suprit Deshpande is successfully following your footsteps.” 


7:2:15 Shri Omkar Gulwadi 


You were born on 2™ March 1945 in the village Kasargaud in Kerala. You have 
taken your training of tabla from Late Shri Gulwadi Ratnakar Bhatt of Mangalore and 
Pandit Taranath Rao-the disciple of Ustad Shamsuddin, Shri Ravi Ballore and Pandit 
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Anvind Mulgaonkar. Omkarji has acquired the art of a perfect accompanying from Pandit 
Chidanand Nagarkar and Shri Mangeshnawth Govikar. Your style of playing is closely 
associated with Farrukhabad and Laliyana gharana. 

Shri Omkar Gulvadi has done graduation in Commerce. You have become the 
most popular among the renowned artist due to your persistent, confident and melodious 
style of accompanying. You have participated in numerous musical concerts and 
accompanied artists like Pandit Mallikarjun Mansoor, Pandit Bhinsen Joshi, Pandit 
Kumar Gandharv, Pandit Hariprasad Chaurasia, Shrimati D. N. Rajam etc. 

Shri Gulwadi has represented Government of India at Afghanistan (Shir Gulwadi 
has travelled to Afghanistan on behalf of Government of Indai). He also performed in 
countries like America, Britain, Bahrain, Muscat, Dubai etc. Lots of recordings of your 
performances are available. You serve as a Secretary of an organization called ‘Peshkar’ 


which works for the development and propaganda of tabla in Mumbai.”° 


7:2:16 Pandit Vibhav Pandhirinath Nageshkar 
On 19" April 1955 you were born in Mumbai. Your father and guru Pandit 


Pandharinath Nageshkar was the senior most and renowned tabla player of India. Under 
the guidance of your father you acquired the knowledge of the playing style of Delhi, 
Ajrada and Farrukhabad gharana. 

Pandit Nageshkar is an ‘A’ grade artist of All India Radio. You titled as Taalmani 
and also recipient of the Pandit Balhe Mama Tabla Award. You have accompanied 
various renowned artists of the country and numerous recordings of the same are 
available. You are also an expert solo tabla performer. To play Tabla meticulously as per 
Delhi, Ajrada and Farrukhabad gharana style is your forte. Your presentation of peshkar 
is extremely ear pleasing and attractive. You generally prefer to present qudyeda of 
Ajrada and Delhi gharana and specifically present bandishes of Farrukhabad gharana that 
are composed in drut laya. You have extensively reviewed the playing style of Ustad 
Thirakwa, Ustad Amir Hussain Khan and Ustad Habeebuddin Khan. Your presentation is 
always attractive and methodical. 

Presently Pandit Vibhav Nageshkar is a Professor of tabla at Club House at 


University of Mumbai. You have travelled to various countries on many occasions. Some 
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of your disciples are Shri Same Chalkar, Shri Girish Sabnis, Shri Nivas Ranivikar, Shri 
Vishwanath Shirodkar, Shri Lalait Paradkar, Shir Dhyanesh Kulkarni, Shri Anand 
Kirloskar, Shri Vinay Thali, Shri Prakash Anil Vaidya, Shri Milind Naik etc. and also 
your daughter Kumari Dhanashri Nageshkar.”' 


7:2:17 Pandit Nayan Jyoti Ghosh 

Pandit Nayan Jyoti Ghosh was born in the year 1956 in the family of India’s most 
prominent musicians and inherited music. His father Pandit Nikhil Jyoti Ghosh and elder 
uncle Pandit Pannalal Ghosh are the signatures of the world of music. Flute was just 
considered as one of the important instrument played in folk music, sentimental songs 
and in films but his uncle gave flute entirely different dimension and made it one of the 
most prominent instruments of Indian classical music. His father Pandit Nikhil Jyoti 
Ghosh bestowed a distinctive dimension to the art of tabla playing. Nayanji acquired the 
art of playing tabla from his father and the art of playing Sitar from Pandit Buddhadev 
Dasgupta. He presents both-tabla as well as sitar-on All India Radio, Doordarshan and in 
the music concerts at national and international level. He has extensively travelled all 
throughout the world and performed successfully in musical concerts around entire 
Europe, England, America, Australia and New Zealand. He has performed magnificently 
at numerous music festivals world over such as International String Festival of Rome, 
The Helsinki International Music Festival of Finland, The Bratislava International Music 
Festival of Czechoslovakia now Czech and Slovakia are separated, this town is in 
Slovakia, the East-West Music Festival at Athens, the World Music Conference at 
Germany and the Festival of India at New York. World famous violinist Sir Lord Yehudi 
Menuhin is one of the greatest admirers of Pandit Nayan Jyoti Ghosh. 

The believer of tradition and experiments, Pandit Nayan Jyoti Ghosh has 
accompanied maestros of Indian music like Pandit Ravishankar, Pandit Nikhil Banerjee, 
Ustad Vilayat Khan, Pandit Buddhadev Dasgupta, Ustad Amjad Ali Khan, Pandit 
Shivkumar Sharma and Ustad Zakair Hussain. On the other hand he has also performed 
with maestros of western music like Lewis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, Dave Brubeck, 
Kidd Jordan, Yosuke Yamashita, and Kajumi Bentenva etc. He was the lead performer in 


the ‘Dynamic Asian Fantasy Orchestra’ of Japan. In the year 1998 in one of the program 
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at Los Angeles, you were awarded by the ‘Achievement Award’ by Grey Davis the then 
Governor of California. Despite his preoccupation Pandit Nayan is doing the most 
important work of shaping up the young talents of present generation at Sangeet 


Mahdabharati, Mumbai, which was founded by his father Pandit Nikhil Ghosh.” 


7:2:18 Shri Mukund Bhale 

Pandit Mukund Bhale was born on 18" November 1953 at Gwalior in the family 
of music enthusiasts. His father Shri N. R. Bhale encouraged and developed his interest 
in tabla playing. At very young age of seven, you started your training of tabla playing 
under the able guidance of Pandit Yashawant Rao Shirgaonkar of Gwalior. Pandit 
Yashawant Rao Shirgaonkar had acquired training under the guidance of numerous 
renowned artists. He was mainly trained under Pandit Yashawant Rao Kerkar of Mumbai, 
who himself was disciple of khalifa Ustad Amir Hussain Khan of Farrukhabad gharana. 

This extensive training had established Mukundji not only as child artist but he 
has won various awards and was also blessed by many scholars. During this time he also 
attained the degree of Bachelor of Music with first class and by scoring highest marks 
from Jiwaji University of Gwalior. 

In the year 1972, Shri Mukund Bhale joined IJndira Kala Sangeet 
Vishwavidhyalaya at Khairagarh for B.A. Honors in tabla, where he got an opportunity to 
acquire training under the guidance renowned artist Pandit Gajanan Tade who himself 
was one of the prominent disciples of Ustad Jahangir Khan (Indore) of Lucknow gharana. 
Under the able guidance of Pandit Tade Mukund attained the B.A. Honors degree with 
highest marks to get first class and was in the merit list. He also attained a degree of M.A. 
in tabla with first class for which the University awarded him with the Gold medal. 

National Scholarship, U.G.C. Fellowship and the Fellowship under the Ministry 
of Human Resource Development, New Delhi were your major achievements. Pandit 
Mukundji has exhibited his art at various prestigious concerts on national and 
international. In your six international tours, you have travelled to countries namely 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Poland, Russia, France, Italy, Switzerland and England. Along 
with that you have exhibited your talent in England and America. He has exhibited his 


extra ordinary talent in the most prestigious programs of our country like Tansen 
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Samaroh, Maihar Samaroh, Ustad Amir Khan Samaroh, Ganga Mahotsav, Lucknow 
Mahotsav and Chakradhar Samaroh of Raigadh etc. Other than this he has successfully 
accompanied on tabla some of the departed and present, vocalists as well as 
instrumentalists such as Shri Pandit Kumar Gandharv, Pandit Hariprasad Chauarasia, 
Ustad Abdul Halim Jafar Khan, Pandit Vishwa Mohan Bhatt, Pandit Om Prakash 
Chaurasia, Ustad Fariduddin Dagar, Smt. Malini Rajurkar, Smt. Padma Talvalkar, Pandit 
Yashawant Bua Joshi, Pandit Balasaheb Poochhwale, Pandit Sharad Chandra Arolkar, 
Pandit Buddhdev Dasgupta, Dr. N. Rajam, Pandit Vasant Ranade, Pandit Rup Kumar 
Soni, Dr. Smt. Anita Sen, Pandit Budhaditya Mukharjee, Pandit Prabhakar Karekar, and 
Sushri Ms. Aarti Ankalikar Tikekar. 

The connoisseur tabla player and expert companion of vocal and instrumental 
performances, Pandit Mukund is associated with the field of education ever since 1982. 
He is the first lecturer of Indira Kala Sangeet College. Since 1982 he is working as the 
Reader and has trained and guided several students. Due to his sincere efforts teaching 
percussion instruments was only introduced at the University but since the year 1992 
there is a separate department of Percussion Instrument and Pandit Mukund Bhale is 
obviously the Principal of the same. In the field of education he has made his mark by 
conducting several workshops and done analysis of various topics as well as research 
articles. He has included required modifications in the traditional and added findings into 
the existing courses. He also focused on percussion instruments and developed courses 
for degrees like M. Phil. and D. Music. He is the member of the Board of Studies in 
various Universities as professional of subject and a member of a Selection Committee of 
various Universities are some of your achievements. 

Pandit Mukund Bhale has earned stipend under the senior fellowship from 
Ministry of Human Resource Development, New Delhi and has done extensive research 
and analysis work on the compositions of Lucknow and Farrukhabad gharana. He has 
also done a remarkable research on the transformation that has taken place in the last fifty 
years in solo tabla playing styles. 

Your research papers are published now and then in the Journals on Music. You 
have won the award for your article titled Rela Qudyeda Peshkar which was published in 


Sangeet Hathras Magazine of Uttar Pradesh.’ 
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CONCLUSION 


The collected information is gathered are highlighted and only the facts are 
presented over here after doing detailed and collective study of methodical style of tabla 
tradition of Ajrada and Farrukhabad gharana. However both gharana have legacies over 
solo tabla playing. The researcher has done extensive hard work to gather required 
information and only facts are put forward in the thesis. The researcher has highlighted 
all the facts in the form of conclusion. 

Ig There is a very little a difference between the origins of these two gharanas. The 
difference is only of about nearly fifty to sixty years. 

2 According to researcher findings Ustad Miyan Basant name had come forward as 
the pioneer of Ajrada gharana before the names of Ustad Kallu and Ustad Miru Khan. 
Ustad Haji Vilayat Ali Khan is considered as the pioneer of Farrukhabad gharana. 

oY However Ajrada gharana is influenced by Delhi gharana similarly Farrukhabad 
gharana is influenced by both Lucknow as well as Delhi gharana. 

4. Both gharana have different playing style. However there are similarities among 
the materials and diversities among the playing styles. 

oi Ajrada gharana is known as bandh baaj gharana. The compositions of this 
gharana are entirely composed in vilambeet laya. The foundation of Ajrada gharana was 
established after Delhi gharana. Therefore, the effect of all the facts that are given above 
is seen. At that time there was a trend of playing pakhawaj. Lots of efforts were done to 
keep away the influence pakhawaj from tabla. On the basis of this fact both gharanas 
composed their compositions in vilambeet laya than drut laya or madhya laya. This 
proves most of the compositions of Ajrada gharana are in vilambeet laya compared to 
madhya laya. The compositions of Farrukhabad gharana are composed mostly in madhya 
laya. At that time there was a infuence pakhawaj on Lucknow gharana. On the basis of 
this fact most of the compositions of Farrukhabad gharana are composed in madhya laya 
such as tukda, gat, chakradar, tripalli, mukhda etc. 

6. As tabla playing style of Farrukhabad gharana has the influence of Lucknow 


gharana hence it is based on khula baaj. Lucknow gharana is principally influenced by 
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pakhawaj and Dance. During that period most of the singing style was done for dance 
oriented that’s why Thumri, Dadra, Kajri, Chaiti etc. form of style was popularized. 
Hence the compositions of tabla were also based on that type of singing. All of them 
were very similar to the playing style of pakhawaj. Ustad Bakhshu Khan and Ustad Modu 
Khan were mainly trained in Delhi baaj then both of them proceeded to Lucknow. There 
is a possibility that after going to Delhi and both these Ustad might have found difficulty 
in playing khula baaj of Lucknow gharana. By putting lots of efforts they brought 
changes and to some extent khula baaj was converted to bandh baaj. This is how the 
innovative playing style came into existence. The khalifa of Farrukhabad gharana Ustad 
Haji Vilayat Ali Khan by trained by his guru in the playing style of thapiya baaj of 
Lucknow gharana and bandh baaj of Delhi gharana. Subsequently he combined both baaj 
and originated a new baaj that was popularly known as ‘Farrukhabad baaqj’. 

fe After the detailed study of these two ‘Baaj’ the researcher came across a fact that 
a new method of process came into existence due to the transformation in both Gharana 
is quite similar. There is a variety is found only in the compositions of bol-bandish. This 
resulted in bringing innovative compositions with change in speed of playing and brought 
diversity in sound which became favorable for traditional tabla playing style. 

8. When we focus on the matter of tabla playing then the only difference observed 
only in the compositions of peshkar-quayeda and farshbandi. The composition peshkar- 
quayeda or peshkar-rang is arranged in Ajrada gharana. Then in Farrukhabad Gharana 
peshkar and farshbandi is more superiority playing style compared to Ajrada Gharana. 
The guayeda that are composed in Ajrada gharana does not exist in any other Gharana. 
Qudyeda exist in Farrukhabad gharana is less compared to Ajrada gharana. In this 
gharana more importance is given to gat-qudayeda. The artists of present generation prefer 
to play qudyeda of Ajrada gharana in their solo performances. The former renowned 
Ustad namely Ustad Ahmad Jan Thirakwa, Ustad Shaikh Dawood Khan, Ustad Jahangir 
Khana, Ustad Karamatullh Khan and the renowned artists of present generation namely 
Pandit Anindo Chatterjee, Pandit Nayan Jyoti Ghosh, Pandit Kiran Deshpande, Ustad 
Sabir Khanaa, Pandit Bhai Gaytonde, Pandit Arvind Mulagaonkar, Pandit Vibhav 


Nageshkar etc. have mostly played qudyeda of Ajrada gharana in their performances. 
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However, all the above mentioned artists had accurate knowledge of its process so they 
were able to present gudyeda in its original form of Ajrada gharana. 

9; When playing material of madhya laya and drut laya of both gharanas is 
perceived, one fact is concluded that maximum compositions are composed in 
Farrukhabad gharana compared to Ajrada gharana. The main reason behind this is the 
influence of Pakhawaj and khula baaj. Since the time of Ustad Habeebuddin Khan the 
artists of Ajrada gharana played the compositions arranged in madhya laya. My Guru 
Prof. Sudhir Kumar Saxena has also done extensive study on madhya laya. This has 
helped the researcher to include all the compositions of Ajrada gharana in his thesis that 
are based on gat and tukda. This confirms the fact that the present generation artists of 
Ajrada gharana also very artistically include madhya laya in their performance. However 
the artists of Farrukhabad gharana have flawless proficiency and richness in their 
performance compared to the artists of Ajrada gharana. 

The tradition of gharana is descending day-by-day in today’s era. However the 
artists of present generation have apprehensions about making their tabla presentation 
attractive. To achieve success the artists of present generation adds whatever attractive 
they found to their tabla playing performance. However, the seniors have really worked 
to compose various compositions in traditional tabla playing. This achievement is beyond 
compare and remarkable. The artists of present generation bring about variations in the 
traditional compositions and playing style and then them in their performance. The 
playing style of the artists of earlier generationa of every gharana used to be extremely 
orthodox but that does not exist in the performances of the artists of present generation. 
This is why even if in the present generation the artist belonged to the same gharana there 
are dissimilarities in their presentation. Numerous seniors and scholars composed 
innovative compositions and presented them artistically and imparted the same in their 
disciples and that is how the traditional style of presentation was carried to the next 
generations this led to change in the basic rules of main gharana also changed which 
leads to confusion among the students. Keeping in mind the above fact the researcher has 
focused on both-the playing style of both the gharanas. In his thesis the researcher has 
aimed to comprise the traditional compositions of both gharana keeping in mind the 


students and tried to give the accurate information to them. The facts that have 
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congregated from the earlier Ustads and the renowned artists of both gharana and the 
same are presented in this thesis. The notations of the compositions are established in this 
thesis on the basis of the legendary artists of this gharana or I have learnt some of them 
from my guru. All the composition presented here are the original bandishes of both 
gharana. 

10. In the compositions of Farrukhabad gharana all the sounds that are originated on 
tabla are used while composing bandishes. This has made the compositions of this 
gharana really complicated. The varna used while composing bandishes of Ajrada 
gharana are not complicated as they are in Farrukhabad gharana. It is also observed that 
in these bandish a particular word is played by altering its order and used it in various 
nikas stype. 

11. In Ajrada gharana while playing tabla only fingers are used as it adhere to bandh 
baaj of Ajrada gharana. Different fingers are used for execution is done by using 
different fingers and the importance is given on playing the compositions different 
tempo. The tabla performance Ustad Habeebuddin Khan is the finest example to prove 
the above fact. He very rarely lifted his hand from tabla while playing compositions and 
presented them very efficiently and competently. 

In playing style of Farrukhabad gharana along with the fingers entire palm is also 
used. While playing Tabla he lifted his hand to create diversity in sound and resonance. 
The use of thapiya baaj is also done to sustain the resonance in their presentation. 

12. In Ajrada gharana importance is given to chdnti and hand is lifted very rarely 
while effective execution of varna. On the contrary in Farrukhabad gharana along with 
the use of maidan the other varan are executed with open hand. 

13. A word dhir-dhir is very rarely played in Ajrada Gharana but whenever dhir-dhir 
is presented it is played with fingers at the center on syahi of tabla. However in this 
gharana too dhir-dhir is played by use of a palm as Ustad Habeebuddin Khan and Ustad 
Munir Khan were proficient in ‘Purab Baaj’. 

Since the origin Farrukhabad gharana falls under the style of khuld baaj so here 
dhir-dhir is played with open palm. Therefore dhir-dhir is played in most of the 


compositions of this Gharana. 
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CHAPTER-8 


SYNTHESIS OF LEARNING, CONCLUSION AND 


SUGGESTION FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


8.1 Introduction 


This chapter contains the summary of the whole research. The major findings and 
recommendations emerging out of this study are outlined. Some of the significant 
research contributions are listed to fill the gaps identified in the literature review. 
However, there are some limitations that are also incorporated in this chapter 


suggesting future areas of study. 


This chapter also presents the synthesis of results from the opinion survey study. The 
learning from both the analyses has been synthesized. The framework for meeting 
international marketing strategy having an external focus, advertisement and promotion, 
product branding and strategic alliance, in the context of Indian marine shrimps/prawns 


sector has been postulated. 


8.2 Summary of the Research 


The present study addresses to develop a strategic model for international marketing 
through an empirical study in select organizations of the Indian marine shrimps/prawns 
sector. The main issues covered in the study are the international marketing strategy 
with relation to enhance the market share, revenue share, competitiveness and 
sustainability in market. The study is a comparison of applied research as well as an 


exploratory research. 
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The study has been conducted in two parts: a primary survey, through organized 
questionnaire and the opinions collected from the top level managers of Indian sea food 
exporting firms. The secondary data has been collected and studied for developing an 
understanding of production, preference, business management _ style, 
customer/consumer, competition, collaboration, competitiveness (demand and supply 
capacity of India for this product in market, comparative UVR of Indian in this product, 
comparative rank, major and potential markets for India), strategies measures of 
performance, government policies, market trend etc.. To get secondary data, the 
sources chosen are WITS-COMTRADE, MoC, MPEDA, ICMRI,FAO etc. 


Competitiveness of product is analyzed by using the WITS data. 


Three types of questionnaires were developed. The questionnaire used for the opinion 
survey (for export enhancement in terms of export trade value, quantity and increasing 
UVR) study of the exporters were in Likert-type scale using a five point rating scale, 
whereas part of the same questionnaire is in descriptive type of scale, using yes or no. 
The questionnaire deals with the consumer awareness and to know the domestic 
competition were constructed in a combination of technical and non technical form. One 
more questionnaire was used in this study to get the opinion of experts (Government 
officers, academicians and researchers) which was a completely nontechnical format to 
analyze the policy issues related to this sector. The questionnaire which deals with the 
consumer awareness and domestic competition and the questionnaire which deals with 
the opinion survey of exporters, both have two parts: one covers the specifics of 


demography (management level, no. of years in export, annual turnover) and the other 
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part covers the technical variables. All employees considered for the exporter’s opinion 
survey questionnaires were in the executive cadre. A total of 101 executives cadre 
employees (each from one export firm) were covered for the opinion survey study from 
different parts of India (Mumbai, Kolkata, Orissa, Kerala, Andhra Pradesh and Tamil 
Nadu). 

The data obtained from the opinion survey questionnaire were analyzed using the 
SPSS package. The entire study was classified into four major parts according to the 
hypotheses: finding out the competitiveness of Indian shrimps/prawns sector; impact of 
branding to enhance the market share by proving the product standard as well as 
helping in UVR hike and getting sustainability in the existing market; increase the 
awareness through proper advertisement and promotional activity; and developing 
value added product as well as penetrating the new market through by strategic 
alliance. All the hypotheses of this study are accepted with 99 per cent confidence level 
and the hypotheses for these have been found true. 

The findings from the opinion survey study organized for exporters and experts are 


synthesized. A number of important findings are reported below. 


e The model developed for international marketing strategy for Indian 
shrimps/prawns depends on four significant factors: factors influencing in 
competitiveness, branding approach to the product, effect of advertisement and 
promotional activity and strategic alliance. All these four factors of this model are 
correlated and dependent on each other. 

e For testing the hypotheses of export growth in terms of turnover, correlation and 


regression analyses were performed for both the macro and micro variable. All 
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the macro as well as the micro variables under this study emerged as 
interdependent on each other. For growth of export turnover, advertisement and 
promotion (A & P) of the product and product status in market are the key 
drivers. Whereas years in exporting, threat by cheap-prawn, price constraint, 
safety standards, and custom procedure are creating hurdle for export growth in 


terms of revenue as well as in sustainability (Table 4.8 and 4.9). 


For testing the hypothesis of branding approach to Indian marine shrimps/prawns 
exporting, correlation and regression analysis were performed for both macro 
and micro variables. There is a scope of increase penetration to the new global 
markets as well as getting sustainability by exporting under brand name. Other 
variables like price constraint, threat of cheap-prawn availability in export market 
and competition in domestic market problem can also be controlled by branding. 
Branding is also a key driver to solve the problems like erratic-demand and up to 
some extent for lack of knowledge about the availability of product in the market. 
The hypothesis is proved true as branding is significantly correlated with these 
variables (Tables 5.5, 5.6, 5.9, 5.11, 5.12 and 5.13). 

The hypothesis, through advertisement and promotion, turnover and market 
penetration to the number of new markets, for Indian exporters can be possible is 
true. The micro variables- industry website, prod-details, and registered with any 
trade directory/website were found as the key driver for creating effective public 
relation for the product (Indian marine shrimps/prawns). Likewise micro 
variables- number of certificates, trade show, brand name, and buyer-seller was 


highly impacting on the macro variable advertisement and promotional activity. 
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The macro variables turnover, export to number of countries and public relation 
were dependent upon advertisement and promotional activity. That shows the 
micro and macro variables both are inter and intra dependent on each other 
significantly (in 99 percent confidence level). The advertisement and promotional 
activity was contributing to enhance the turnover as well as the market 
penetration for Indian marine shrimps/prawns exporting in a real term (Tables 
6.3, 6.4, 6.5, 6.6, 6.7 and 6.8). 

Correlation and regression analyses were performed to test the hypothesis that 
strategic alliance will help to enhance the R & D capacity as well as help in deep 
sea fishing and facilitate to FDl-inflow in the context of this product can be 
possible is true. The FDI inflow helps to infrastructure development of the sector. 
Investment environment was drove by sector, Government policy, and economic 
condition of the country. Similarly import barrier, export experience were 
combinely impacting Joint venture. The threat of cheap prawn can be reduced by 
product prominancy, investment environment. Therefore FDI inflow is one of the 
options to facilitate the infrastructure development and value addition to the 
product. That will lead to meet the international product standard. The product 
standard is the key factor for product prominancy. Product prominancy again is a 
driving factor to attract the other countries for joint venture and joint venture 
depends upon the investment environment of the country. That means, the 
number of exporting country for the Indian marine shrimps/prawns exporting was 


depend on two macro factors - investment environment, and product prominancy. 
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All factors in this part of study are highly correlated (99 per cent confidence level) 


and dependent on each other (Tables 7.3, 7.5, 7.6, 7.8, 7.9, 7.10, 7.12 and 7.13). 


India has vast natural resources and it has huge capacity of organic (as the products 
are captured) shrimps/prawns (particularly black tiger prawns, which are larger in size 
and unique in test in comparison to other species within that category) production. So in 
terms of product standard, though Indian exporters are at the par, it is not reflecting 
through their marketing strategy. To accelerate the export consistent quality of the 
product is not sufficient, but effective advertisement and promotional strategy for the 
individual importing country market is also essential. Branding helps the exporters in the 
product advertisement and promotion. A brand name can never be copied. Therefore, 
effectively, their advertisement creation gets protected. Apart from that advertisers can 
initiate fearless and independent advertising due to the process of branding. The 
importers generally prefer to trade with a credible and reliable partner. The credibility 
and reliability of the exporters come through an effective advertisement and by offering 
the branded product. Incase of Indian marine shrimps/prawns exporting, the maximum 
exporters use the company label though the brand name facilitated the advertisement 
and promotional activity as well as provides special price offer to the same product. 
Brand prominancy create a positive product judgment capacity within the buyer. The 
prominent brand always creates the attraction for investment inflow and facilitate for 
joint-venture. From the opinion survey analysis of exporters, the unwillingness for 
product branding is due to cost factor. While branding approach needs only one time 


investment. 
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8.3 Key Learning from the Opinion Survey Study 


A total of 101 employees in the top level management cadre from different export firms 


were covered under the primary survey study. The data obtained from the questionnaire 


was analyzed and the following key learning were derived: 


On the basis of primary study, the hypotheses were tested. Both the micro and 
macro level study was conducted. Through the correlation and regression 
analysis result the study was concluded. Relationship of the micro variables 
within the group and with macro variables was analyzed. From the analysis it 
was found that the micro variables were sharing a strong relationship within 
group and with the macro variables also. Simultaneously the relationships within 
the macro variables were also analyzed. According to the hypothesis the three 
major variables: branding approach, advertisement and promotion activity and 


strategic alliance, were analyzed through individual chapter. 


It was analyzed from correlation and regression analyses the branding approach 
to the product has contributed to the problem solving in the micro variables: 
erratic demand and lack of knowledge and in the macro variables: price 
constraint, threat of cheap prawn availability in export market, competitiveness of 
domestic market problem and advertisement and promotional activity. The above 
mentioned variables are creating hurdles in the market sustainability as well as 
for the revenue benefit by decreasing UVR of the product, according to the 


exporters. 
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It was found that advertisement and promotion was highly correlated with the 
macro variables: exporting to number of countries, public relation, threat of cheap 
prawn availability in export market and Facilitated the investment environment. 
These macro variables are also significantly impacted by the variable 
advertisement and promotional activity. So it is concluded from the analysis that 
proper advertisement and promotional activity can create a better awareness, 
which will help to get sustainability in international market and lead to create a 
friendly environment for investment in this sector. From the literature review it 
was explored that the international market has a demand of organic food product. 
Though India has a vast natural resource for marine shrimps/prawns, and 
maximum quantities exported to the international market are organic (because 
these are capture shrimps/prawns), the exporters are getting lower UVR in 
comparison to the competitors. Whereas Vietnam and Thailand are getting a 
good acceptance with an appreciated UVR (maximum content of export 
shrimps/prawns are cultured in the artificial pond). It is analyzed from this study 
by effective advertisement and promotional activity the threat of cheap 
shrimps/prawns can be decreased and establishment of unique quality of Indian 
marine shrimps/prawns can be also ease. 

Strategic alliance is a macro variable highly correlated with the macro variables: 
FDI inflow and joint venture. The significance of impact of the strategic alliance 
on these two variables is confirmed by regression analysis. Indian exporters 
unable to do the value addition due to lack of sufficient R&D support to fulfill the 


global market demand. Join-venture is one of the methods that can facilitate 
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sharing of the technology, skilled labour and get a penetration to the new market 
through the partner country. Strategic alliance can develop external network to 
significantly improve FDI inflow as well as the positive environment for joint- 
venture. 
8.4 Validated Conceptual Framework 
Based on the findings of the primary survey, the validated conceptual framework is 
drawn covering both macro variable level and micro variable level analysis. The 
details are provided in Figure 8.1. The framework presents the validated links 
between the research variables as confirmed by regression analyses. Role of the 
macro variables: branding and advertisement and promotional activity (A & P) are 
key drivers for enhancing the export growth (turnover), as well as they are also a 
facilitator to enhance the URV of the product (Indian marine shrimps/prawns). The 
major outcome of the problems for which branding is an enabler are: price 
constraint, threat of cheap prawn availability in export market, competitiveness of 
domestic market problem and advertisement and promotion (macro variables), 
erratic demand and lack of knowledge (micro variables). Similarly, the major 
outcome of the problems for which advertisement and promotion is an enabler are: 
increase in export to number of countries, increase public relation, threat of cheap 
prawn availability in export market and facilitated the investment environment. From 
the analysis it is found strategic alliance is a facilitator for FDI inflow and opening 
joint venture with the other countries. The outcome through the variable strategic 
alliance is to create novel technology for value addition and processing in the 


existing quality 
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of the product according to the international market demands and to enhance the 


unit value realization (UVR). 


8.5 Insights Gained from the Study 


Strategy is needed for success in business. For exporting Indian marine 

shrimps/prawns to the international market branding, advertisement and promotion 

and strategic alliance are integrated parts of export strategy. The study finds the 
following insights 

e The main factors creating hurdle for export of Indian marine shrimps/prawns to 
international market are, threat by cheap prawns (vinamae prawns), safety 
standards, product status in international market, custom producers, price 
constrains and number of years the exporters are in this business. 

e Branding gives reorganization to the product. As branding is a commitment, a 
contract and a promise to provide consistency in quality, the product standard 
can be proved. 

e Advertising the product under a brand name in the international market is an 
effective strategy for market establishment. 

e Strategic alliance is one method by which the exporters can get technical 
assistantce as well as market security and penetration into new market. That 


helps increase their product standard and new product development. 


8.6 Recommendations of the Study 
There is an enormous scope to generate revenue by exporting marine 


shrimps/prawns to different countries, as this a healthy and a delicious product. 
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India has enough production capacity and most of the countries, those are 
importing from India have no production capacity in an organic way (a fat free 
and Omega- 3 fatty acid which is not produce in our body). Industry should 
substantially enhance quality of the product (for example: processing, packing, 
value addition etc.) and customer orientated product to capture the demand and 
supply of the market by recognizing the customer need. Firms need to define 
export growth in terms of revenue benefit which is a key indicator of 
performance. They should focus on reducing the domestic competition and fix a 
nation! wide price for export, according to standard of the product category (size, 
IQF or not, head on, head off, cooked, half cooked, minimum processed, 
maximum processed etc.). (Tables 4.5 and 4.6). 

The industry should understand the standard requirement of the individual 
exporting countries. They should take care of NTBs issues like labeling, 
packaging standards, antidumping allegations, language barriers, procedural 
bottlenecks, product certification etc. (Table 2.3). 

The brand is a medium to prove the standard of the product. The idea behind the 
brand approach is to associate the end-users of marine products with Indian 
marine shrimps/prawns product with high quality as well as tasty and nutritional 
attributes. Chefs, restaurant operators and supermarket managers can be 
targeted personally (by a firm), while home-makers will be reached out via 
publicity in specialized food and lifestyle publications. They should approach the 
MPEDA to create a common logo for all Indian exporters. That logo will stand for 


the country identification and it will work like a country of origin mark. With this 
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logo the company can also use the own brand name. It will give a benefit in 
terms of revenue and protect the product identification in international market 
(Tables 5.9, 5.14). To enhance the market share, sustainability and unit value 
realization (UVR) the firms need to adopt branding approach and stop the 


practice of exporting the product under company label. 


Success in export Marketing begins with effective advertisement and promotional 
activity. The awareness of Indian organic marine shrimps/prawns is very less in 
the international market. There is no strategy developed and adopted to create 
awareness about the uniqueness of the Indian shrimps/prawns. Therefore 
exporters need to design the marketing materials and packaging by highlighting 
the uniqueness as well as messages related to the health benefits (as this is a 
food product) in the target market. They should also need to translate these 
materials into the native language as most of the EU countries are prefer to deal 
with their native language. Similarly MPEDA should also organize some activity 
both in national and international level as APEDA is doing for the mongo 
exporting. The exporters association should also organize some food fair, 
exhibitions both in national and international level. Give advertisement in the 
international and food related magazines are another process to catch the eye of 
customer and consumer. The exporters should open stalls inside the prominent 
hotels, malls etc. Aggressive advertisement is needed to get success in the 
national and international market (Tables 6.5, 6.6, 6.7 and 6.8). In addition to 
these, business cards: should be up-to-date and complet, including area codes, 


country, telephone and fax numbers, postal code, e-mail and website adresses ; 
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brochures: should be creative and appealing, informative and easy to read, 
highlighting uniqueness, professionally designed and printed and usually 
pleasing; and websites must be: comprehensive and informative, professionally 
designed, visually pleasing, up-to-date, e-mail enabled and capable of allowing 


online purchasing (if appropriate). 


The major problem with this sector is lack of skilled labour and technology for 
processing. Though Government is open for investment in this sector, many 
other factors are creating impeding for investment. These factors are product 
prominancy in market, government policy which depend upon the political 
environment of country. There is no branded product of any dominant player 
which can be targeted for the investment prospective where as hiring the 
technology and skilled labour form other countries (available in Japan and China) 
are very costly procedure. It is wise to take the help of the countries those are 
efficient in this way. Therefore the Indian exporters are needed to go for a 
strategic alliance with the convenient country to avail the support in value-chain 
activity from R&D to sales (strengthen market presence). That also helps to 
penetration in that country market as well as the RTA partner’s country market of 


that country (Table 7.3). 


Government should provide the training for the custom procedure, as it is blamed 
by the exporters that custom procedure takes a lot of time to getting a clearance, 


though this is a misconception (Table 4.8). 
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Thus, Government policy reformation (new FDI policy, FTA and RTA for strategic 
alliance) and providing sufficient training related to create awareness among the 
exporters are needed. As well as aggressive marketing strategy, branding for standard 
prove, institutional research in the management and marketing prospective for this 


sector is very much necessary for sustainability. 


8.7 Implication of the Study 


The research was carried out using a marketing approach in the Indian marine 
shrimps/prawns sectors. The research findings can be generalized in other contexts as 
none of variables — branding, advertisement and product, NTB issues, custom 
producers, FDI inflow and strategic alliance are context specific. International marketing 
should be established a strategic model with a focus on customers, competitors and 
collaborators. The validated conceptual framework derived from this study can be 
adapted for any product which is not only exported form India but also the products 


used in domestic market. 


8.8 Specific Contributions 


The study empirically validates the strategy model for international marketing — all the 
factors: branding, advertisement and promotion, strategic alliance, FDI inflow, custom 
procedure, NTB issues, competition and competitiveness are contributing effectively in 
market share growth, in terms of revenue as well as quantity. This is confirmed not only 
through opinion research study, but also through the national and international case 


studies to make specific contributions: 
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e The study led to conclude that branding is not merely giving a name to any 
company product. It gives a consistant quality and quantity and particular test for 
all time. By this way the price fluctuation and erratic demand due to the standard 
fluctuation can be controlled. 

e lt is revealed from the analysis of this study that branding approach to the 
product will be facilitated by the advertisement and promotional activity. 

e FDI inflow is a dependent factor on Investment environment. Similarly strategic 
alliance is dependent upon on Government policy. Where as value addition, 
product developments and new market penetration is dependent on both FDI 


inflow and strategic alliance. 


8.9 Limitations of the Study 


Though the study was done covering a major part of the marine shrimps/prawns 


exporting sector, it is unable to cover the direct buyer/customer/consumers perception. 


The respondents were reluctant to share their problems, specifically NTBs and standard 
related, which faced in the international market. In this context the study is unable to 
provide any conclusion. 

The secondary data used to for measuring the competitiveness performance was only 


considering the frozen marine shrimps/prawns (HS 6 digit code-030613). 
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8.10 Suggestions for Further Research 


This study covers only the seafood sector, specific to marine shrimps/prawns. Similar 
studies can be conducted for the entire range of products in seafood sector. It is also 


suggested to take similar study for other agricultural products. 


Entire research may be extended by adding/replacing the variables included in this 


study. The study should be undertaken with a larger sample. 


For the product development, a specific study may be taken over by covering the 


consumers in the domestic market as well as for the international market. 


Some specific studies are suggested to take on government policy, export import policy 


and WTO policy related to this sector. 


8.11 Conclusion 


This study adds to the existing literature on this critical and less studied area of 
competitiveness, marketing strategy, trade policy, branding, advertisement and 
promotion and strategic alliance. The study provides an insight into the dynamic 
international marketing strategy to the Indian marine shrimps/prawns export firms. This 
also serves as a guide to a disciplined approach to enhance the market share, 
sustainability in market, new market penetration and getting higher unit value realization 
for the product marine shrimps/prawns. Depending on this study a conceptual 
framework has been developed by showing the interlinkages of all valid variables, which 


are considered as a true contribution for this study. 
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Standardization of 12 notes with respect to frequency 


OSCILLOSCOPE WAVEFORM 


Working at Physics Department, Faculty of Science, 
M.S.University of Baroda 
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Oscilloscope 


‘The changing voltage caused by sound waves can be displayed on a Oscilloscope. The 
oscilloscope shows changing voltage on the vertical axis. The horizontal axis shows a change 
of time. 


Sound waves are longitudinal waves but the wave on the oscilloscope looks like a 
transverse wave.’'' 


‘An Oscilloscope is used to display the waveform of various musical instruments, and 
vocal music in order to show the effect of frequency and wave shape on the sound. 


An Oscilloscope with a large screen can be connected directly to a microphone or to the 
output of an audio amplifier or function generator to illustrate, the waveforms produced by 
various sounds. 


Sine waves can be produced with tuning fork or with electronic function generator. 
Anyone with perfect pitch should be able to identify the frequency of musical notes. 


Different musical instruments have different type of waveform which can be observed 
from Oscilloscope. One can illustrative frequency modulation and amplitude modulation. The 
different result of waveform for different instrument for same frequency, is called “Overtone” 
by musicians and “Harmonics” by physicists. 


Harmonics are integral multiples of the fundamental frequency, but overtones may or 
may not be related to the fundamental in a simple way. In most string and wind instruments, 
the overtones form a harmonic series, but in percussion instrument such as the drum, the 
overtones are more complicated and less “Harmonics”. 


The combination of overtones is what gives each musical instrument its characteristic 
quality or timbre. ‘'!° 


"4 Coordinated Science-Physics by Mary Jones,P.110 
"'5 hitp://sprott.physics.wisc.edu/demobook/chapter3.htm 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF OSCILLOSCOPE WAVEFORM 


| SWAR-SA TIME(T) 7.6 _FREQUENCY(1/T) 131.5 


SWAR: RE KOMAL TIME(T) 7.2 _ FREQUENCY(1/T) 138.8 
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SWAR:GA KOMAL TIME (T)64 FREQUENCY(L/T) 156.25 


Aes 
“a %, 
ve 
aN 
; I 
al + 
7 


TIME (1) 5.7 FREQUENCY (1/T) 175.4 


TIME (T) 5.4 FREQUENCY (1/T) 485.48 


TIME (T) 5.1 FREQUENCY (1/T) 196.07 
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SWAR: DHA KOMAL TIME (T)_4.8 FREQUENCY (1/T) 208.3 


TIME (T) 4.6 FREQUENCY (1/T) 217.3 
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SWAR: NI_KOMAL 


SWAR: NI 


TIME (T) 4.3, FREQUENCY (1/T)_ 232.55 __ 


owed seth + otf beet 
Fs a . 7 


TIME (T) 4.0 FREQUENCY (1/T)__250 


2 
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‘It should be borne in mind that Indian had no means to know the frequencies of their 
notes until they came into contact with modern science. As in case musicians everywhere 
choose their own frequencies of notes and do not bother much about standard frequencies of 
notes. This standardization is used only in theoretical works.’"' 


Frequency Measured by Oscilloscope 


Time (ms) Frequency (Hz) 


''6 Shruti and Swar by Jashbhai Patel.P.46 


Frequency of Notes measured with the help of computer software.(Tune master) 


Swar Key color Name Frequency 
(Hz) 

SA White C 131.89 

REKOMAL | Black C#(Db) 138.62 


GA KOMAL Black =: | D# (Eb) 158.13 


MATRA [Blak [FCG] 87 


DHA ao G#(Ab) 208.6 
White | 219.37 
NI KOMAL a # (Bb) | 234.17 


SA TAR 263.78 
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Frequency Ratio (Interval 


‘There was no steady drone accompaniment in ancient music Therefore, the relation of 
notes to the tonic, Sa, had not yet acquired so much importance as at present. 


The relationship to the tonic becomes more important than the relation to contiguous 
‘note. A note is varied only when its relation to the tonic is varied.’!!” . 


Note Ratio 
SA-SA 131.89=1 ~| 
131.89 


SA-RE KOMAL 138.62 = 1.05102 
131.89 

SA-RE 148.71 = 1.12753 
131.89 

SA-GA KOMAL 158.13 = 1.19895 


165,54 = 1.25513 
131.89 

SA-MA 1763 = 1.33671 

. 131.89 

SA-MA TIVRA 185.72 = 1.40814 
131.89 

198,51 = 1.50511 
131.89 


SA-DHA KOMAL 208.6 = 1.58162 
131.89 


219.37 = 1.6632 


SA-PA 


131.89 
SA-NIKOMAL 234.17 = 1.71549 
131.89 
SANI "| 248.3 = 1.88262 
SA-SA TAR 263,18 =2 
131.89 


‘Hindu Desi music is essentially modal, which means that relations of sounds, on which 
the musical structure is built, are calculated in relation to a permanent note, the tonic. This does 
not mean that the relations between sounds other than tonic are not considered, but that each 
note.will be established first according to its relation to the fixed tonic.’!'® 


''7 The Music Of India: A Scientific Study by B.Chaitanya Dava, P.57 
''8 Introduction to the study of Musical Scales by Alain Danielou P.152 
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Frequency given by Pt. Shrinivas, Pt. V. N. Bhatkhande & Western Notes.'!?Compared 


with Standard frequency and frequency obtained practically. 


Swar Pt. Shrinivas | Pt. Bhatkhande 


Western Standard | Frequency (Hz) | 
Swar frquency* (Practicalh# 
im 
SA 240 240 240 261.6 131.89 | 
RE 256 | 254 4 256 “ADI? =a 38.62 | 
KOMAL 
RE 270 270 270 293.6 148.71 | 
GA 301 17 288 288 3111 | 158.13. 
KOMAL 
GA 288 301 17 300 329.6 165.54 
MA 320 320 320 349.2 176.3 
MA 344 8 338 14 337 % 370.0 185.72 
TIVRA _ 
[PA 360 360 360 392.0 =] 198.51 
DHA 388 4 3813 384 415.3 1208.6 
KOMAL 
DHA 405 405 400 440.0 219.37 
ie | < 
Ni 452 432 432 466.2 93417 
KOMAL 
NI -+| 4524 452 4 450 493.9 248.3 
—| 
SA TAR | 480 1480 480 523.2 | 263.78 


* “In 1939, an international conference met in London and agreed on A = 440 as a new 


standard universal use, at least in broadcasting. With this standard the frequencies of tones 


being determined, are given below in the Table.’!”° 


# Taken From Page No 57 


"'® Raga Parichaya part — 3 By Prof. Harishchandra Shrivastv. 


120 Science and Music by Sir James Jeans.p.23,24 
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Observation 


‘Frequency for C (sa) varies from country to country. In England it is 273 Hz whereas 
in France it is 261 Hz. Physicists have adopted their standard pitch 512 Hz for C because 
512Hz can be expressed as the exact power of 2, namely 2° = 512 HZ. 


Some scientific manufacturers once adopted a standard of 256 Hz for middle C, but 
musicians ignored it.’'?! 


From the above reference, we can say that the frequency of Madhya ‘Sa’ is 256 Hz. 
Based on this frequency other frequency of notes are established with the help of interval. 


In Indian Music and in Western Music scholar accepted frequency of Sa(C) as 
240 Hz. The reason for assuming this frequency can be explained as under: 


We already know three different types of tone and its interval. 


Major Tone or Chtushrutik or Guru Swar__| 9/8 
Minor Tone orTrishrutik or Laghu Swar 10/9 


Semi Tone or Dwishrutik or Ardha Swar 16/15 


Now if we check the frequency by lowering the frequency 256 Hz using three different 
intervals shown above we will get three different frequencies as: . 


I 256 = 256 x 8 =227.5 
9/8 9 


2 256 = 256x 9 =230.4 
10/9 10 


3-256 = 256 x 15= 240 
16/15 16 


From the above three values only 240 is in the whole number and rest of two values are 
in decimal, which is unacceptable. Therefore, we have now two values for the frequency of 
Sa(C) 256 Hz and 240 Hz. 

We know that interval ‘Sa’ with other notes are as under. 


Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha_ Ni Sa(tar)'” 
98 5/4 4/3 3/2 5/3 15/8 2 


It seems that scholars may have selected above two values to find out which value is 
more appropriate. 


21 Culver, C.A., Musical Acoustics, New York : Mcgraw — Hill, 1956 
'22 Shruti ans Swar by Jashbhai Patel, P.19 
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Let me work out calculations. 


We take Sa = 256 and find out frequency of other notes as: 


Re = 256 x 9 = 288 


ee 320 
WaSoeeae 341.33 
eee 384 
Dha = nee = 426.66 
Ni Sai = 480 

Se tr=2562.~ 512 


Now we take Sa = 240 to find out frequency of other notes. 


Re = 240 x 9 = 270 


Boa bet 
en ee 
Men eer 
eee re 
Ni pang 1s 48 


Sa tar = 240 x2 = 480 
| 


If we compare both the set of frequency obtained by two different frequencies of Sa, 
the frequency of Sa = 240 will be more appropriate as frequency of other notes obtained by it 
are in whole number compared with the frequency obtained by Sa = 256 in which frequency of 
few notes are in decimal. 


So the frequency of Sa = 240 can be considered as more appropriate value for easy 
calculations. It also implies that every male and female has frequency of his or her Sa as 240 
Hz. However, practically it is impossible as frequency of female voice is always higher than 
male voice, 
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In Indian and Western music, frequency of Sa is considered as 240 but practically it is 
different and is around 263 Hz, which I have tried to find out from my research. 


{ found out frequencies of 12 notes by practical with oscilloscope and with the help of 
computer software. I found out frequencies of 12 notes of shruti box and got the almost similar 
result in both the cases. 


_ Scholar like Pt.Srinivas and Pt.Bharkhande also assign frequency of 12 notes but their 
frequencies may be arrived from the method given above and not scientific reason was given. 


Indian classical music Sa (reference note) is very important and there is freedom for 
artiste to choose his/her ‘sa’ according to his/her convenience. Generally, male singers choose 
Black one or black two key and female singer choose black four or black five key as their ‘sa’. 
However, there was no frequency standard assign for these keys. In Indian classical music, 
Harmonium is used for reference ‘sa’ and there is not any tuning standard for harmonium is 
' decided yet so artiste has to compromise with their voice and have to make their scale lower or 
higher according to Harmonium. 


In my experiment, I tried to standardize all 12 notes and assign frequency using Shruti 
box, which may help in future while standardization of notes of Indian classical music will be 
done. As we are using note only 12 notes and 22 shrutis in one saptak but also using 
intermediate frequencies in Ragas so we cannot standardize whole saptak but atleast we can 
standardize our reference notes. 


I assign frequency for 


Black onekey=  —-138.62 Hz 
Black two key = 158.13 Hz 
Black four key = 208.6 Hz 


Black five key 234.17 Hz 


4. Database 


4.1 Introduction 


The database for experimentation was required for both musical instrument identification 
and recognition of Raga. For musical instrument identification we have opted for the 
method of monophonic classification. In monophonic classification isolated notes played by 
various orchestral instruments are used. Two experiments with different sets of instruments 
and different database were performed for this task of instrument identification. In the first 
experiment we used a standard database which is used by most of researchers in their work 
for the purpose of validating our computational model. The same model was then used for 
identification of the other group of instruments, for which a locally generated database of 


isolated notes was used. 


For recognition of raga a database consisting of Aaroha and Avaroha of various ragas was 
required. A database of eighteen ragas was recorded using virtuoso performers in a studio. 


The details of these databases are given in the following sections. 


4.2 Database for Musical Instrument Identification 


4.2.1 McGill University Master Samples 


As there is significant advancement in the field of computational auditory feature analysis 
and increased research activity is being carried out on the perception of timbre, high quality 
sound sample libraries have become an essential tool. One such central sound library is the 
McGill University Master Samples (MUMS; Opolko & Wapnick, 1987, 2006). This library 


is one of the most often used sources of instrument samples within instrument recognition 


4] 


and classification research, sound synthesis and manipulation studies, and perceptual or 
neural experiments aimed at understanding the perception of sounds or timbres. In the field 
of musical instrument identification, most of the researchers have used the database from 
McGill University. This database consists of the recordings of isolated notes played by 


different orchestral instruments. 


MUMS (Opolko & Wapnick, 1987) database was first released in the form of 3 CDs of 
recorded, high quality instrument samples. Recently, it has been expanded to 3 DVDs 
(Opolko & Wapnick, 2006) and contains samples of most standard classical, some 
nonstandard classical, and many popular musical instruments. It contains 6546 sound 
samples, which include string (2204), keyboard (1595), woodwind (1197), percussion 
(1087, out of which 743 are nonpitched), and brass (463) families [79]. In principle, all 
notes of each instrument have been recorded separately. The samples are recorded in .wav 
format with a sampling frequency of 44.1 kHz and it is stored in 24 bit format. For most of 
the instruments several articulation styles are considered. The durations of the samples are 
predominantly between 2 and 10 seconds. This set of 3 DVDs containing the samples of 
isolated notes of various instruments was used for experimentation. The database is clean 


and is ready to use. No preprocessing is required. 


The music samples for piano, flute, trumpet, violin, acoustic guitar and xylophone were 
used. A total of 259 samples of data for various instruments were used. For piano, we used 
86, for flute 28, for trumpet 32, for acoustic guitar 48, for xylophone 44, and for violin 21 


samples. 


A limitation of this data set is that it contains only one recording of each instrument at each 
frequency. This means that when training data and test data are selected then, there are no 


possible matches between tones played on the same instrument at the same frequency. 


4.2.2 Database of isolated notes for Santoor, Sarod and Sitar 


For the second experiment on musical instrument identification, we used a locally generated 
database. Here the main task was to generate database using Santoor, Sarod and Sitar. All 
these instruments are string instruments. The recording of isolated notes by playing every 


note in the range of these instruments, recorded in studio conditions, was done. 
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The following artists spared their valuable time for this database generation: 


1. Santoor : Pandit Dr. Dhananjay Daithankar 
2. Sarod_ : Pandit Praashekh Borkar 
3. Sitar : Pandita Ms. Jaya Jog 


A renowned artist and anchor person Mr. Mangeshji Waghmare, All India Radio, Pune 
extended all his support for this activity. The recording was done at Studio Saz Sargam, 


Prabhat Road, Pune by Mrs. Radhika Hangekar. 


Photographs of Pt. Dr. Dhananjay Daithankar (on Santoor) and Pt. Praashekh Borkar (on Sarod) at recording 


studio 


We recorded total 99 samples of isolated notes: 32 for Santoor, 42 for Sarod, and 25 for 


Sitar. 


Today there is a fairly universal standard for choosing a reference pitch when tuning an 
instrument. The A above middle C is tuned to 440 Hz. So, for this recording, for all these 
instruments, the A above middle C was tuned to a frequency of 440 Hz. With this tuning the 


frequencies of various other notes (Swara) becomes as shown in Table 4.1. 


The audio files were recorded in .wav format with a sampling frequency of 44.1 kHz. 
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Table 4.1: Swara and their frequencies (3 octaves) 


Rene Saptak (Octave) 

Mandra Saptak | Madhya Saptak | Taar Saptak 

(3"4 Octave) (4™ Octave) (5 Octave) 
IHCM (Symbol used)| Western | Name Freq | Name | Freq | Name | Freq 
Sa (S) C 3_S 131 4S 262 5_S 523 
K_Re (r) C# 3_r 139 4r 277 5_r 554 
Re (R) D 3_R 147 4R 294 5_R | 587 
K_Ga (g) D# 3_g 156 4¢ 311 5_g 622 
Ga (G) E 3_G 165 4G 330 5_G | 659 
Ma (M) F 3_M 175 4M 349 5_M | 698 
T_Ma (M’) FH 3_M’ 185 4 M’ 370 | 5M’ | 740 
Pa (P) G 3_P 196 4 P 392 5_P | 784 
K_Dha (d) G# 3_d 208 4d 415 5_d 831 
Dha (D) A 3_D 220 4D 440 5_D | 880 
K_Ni (n) A# 3_n 233 4n 466 5_n 932 
Ni (N) B 3_N 247 4_N 494 5_N | 988 


*Frequencies are truncated to the nearest integer value 


4.3 Database for Raga Recognition 


For recognition of raga, we used Aaroha and Avaroha of that raga. 


So, apart from the recordings of isolated notes, Aaroha and Avaroha of selected 18 ragas 
played by the three string instruments; Santoor, Sarod and Sitar, were also recorded. The 
ragas selected are listed in Table 4.2. We use the symbols S, R, G, M, P, D, N for notating 
shuddha Sa, Re, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni respectively. For notating komal Re, Ga, Dha, Ni we 


use r, g, d, n respectively and M? for tivra Ma. 


For selection of ragas guidance of Pandit Sharadji Sutaone was taken. 


Table 4.2: List of selected ragas with their scale 


Sr. No. | Name of Raga Thaat Jaati Beal ia Swaitas) 
1. | Yaman Kalyan Sampoorna_Sampoorna | S,R,G,M’,P,D,N 
2. Kafi Kafi Sampoorna_Sampoorna | S,R,g,M,P,D,n 
3. | Bhairavi Bhairavi | Sampoorna_Sampoorna | S,r,g,M,P,d,n 
4. | Todi Todi Sampoorna_Sampoorna | S,r,g,M’,P,d,N 
5. | Bageshri (Shudhha) | Kafi Shadav-Shadav S,R,g,M,D,n 
6. | Malkauns Bhairavi | Odhav_Odhav S,g,M,d,n 
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Sr. No. | Name of Raga Thaat Jaati ravi ia Swaras) 
7. | Des Khamaj | Odhav-Sampoorna S,R,G,M,P,D,n,N 
8. | Chandrakauns Bhairavi | Odhav_Odhav S,g,M,d,N 
9. | Puria Dhanshri Poorvi Sampoorna_Sampoorna | S,r,G,M’,P,d,N 
10. | Sohani Marwa Odhav-Shadhav S,1,G,M’,D,N 
11. | Lalit Poorvi Shadav-Shadav S,1,G,M,M’,d,N 
12. | Madhuwanti Todi Odhav-Sampoorna S,R,g,M’,P,D,N 
13. | Patdeep Kafi Odhav-Sampoorna S,R,g,M,P,D,N 
14. | Basant Poorvi Odhav-Sampoorna S,1,G,M’,P,d,N 
15. | Miyan Malhar Kafi Sampoorna_Shadav S,R,g,M,P,D,n,N 
16. | Pilu Kafi Sampoorna_Sampoorna | S,R,g,G,M,P,d,D,n,N 
17. | Tilang Khamaj | Odhav_Odhav S,G,M,P,n,N 
18. | Bhairav Bhairav | Sampoorna_Sampoorna | S,r,G,M,P,d,N 


Photographs of Pt. Jaya Jog (Sitar) and Mrs. Hangekar at recording studio 


The above 18 ragas were selected by considering the fact that ragas from most of the 


Thaats will be included in the list. 


Table 4.3: Thaat of selected ragas 


Se 

1. Asavari - - - 

2: Bilawal - - - 

3. Bhairav Bhairav - 7 

4. Bhairavi Bhairavi Malkauns Chandrakauns 
3. een ae PaldeeP a Malhar 
6. Kalyan Yaman - - 

es Khamaj Des Tilang - 
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Le 
Poorvi PuriaDhanashri_ | Lalit Basant 
. Todi Todi Madhuwanti | - 
10. Marva Sohani - - 


For the purpose of recording a dual diaphragm condenser microphone Behringer B-2 Pro 
was used. The recording was done using Audio Magix software. Audio format used was 


.wav, stereophonic, 16 bits with sampling frequency of 44.1 KHz. 


4.4 Summary 


In this chapter the database used for musical instrument identification as well as raga 
recognition is discussed. The details of the two databases used for instrument identification 
are presented at length. Samples of six instruments from MUMS database are used whereas 
in the local database three instruments from the same instrument family (string) are used. 


Also the database for raga recognition is recorded using the same set of string instruments. 
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12: 
13. 


APPENDIX I 
LIST OF COMMONALITIES 


Singing of Vilambit Khayal in any one Raga prescribed in the syllabus with 
simple Alaps and Taans. 

Singing of one Drut Khayal in each of Ragas prescribed in the syllabus with 
taans or Toras. 

Playing of one Maseet Khani Gat in any one Raga prescribed in the syllabus 
with Alaps and Toras. 

Playing one Drut Gat in each Raga prescribed in the syllabus with Toras and 
Jhallas. 

Ability to play Alankaras on the Harmonium based on the Thatas of prescribed 
Ragas in the course or ability to play Alankaras on your instrument. 

Ability to demonstrate Talas on Tabla and by hand showing Khali and Bhari 
with in single and double layakaries. 

Singing or playing of Ragas with their short introduction prescribed in the 
syllabus. 

Ability to sing or play Shudh and Komal swaras with the help of Harmonium or 
to play on your instrument. 

To write notations of Ragas and Talas prescribed in the course and description 
of Ragas and Talas prescribed in the syllabus. 

To sing or to play four Ragas in Drut laya. 

Ability to demonstrate minimum two Talaas on hand with single and double 
layakaries . 

Ability to demonstrate Ragas with their short introduction. 


Singing of Shabad or playing of Alankaras on your instrument. 


Commonalities-B.A. I (Instrumental) 


li 


Life Sketches and contribution towards music: 
(i) Alaudin-Khan, (ii) Pandit Ravi Shankar 
Detailed knowledge of Ragas: (1) Yaman (ii) Kafi 


Description and notation of Talaas: (1) Teental (ii) Thaptal 


4, Ability to play Alankaras on Sitar. 

Commanalities-B.A I (Vocal) 

1. Detailed description and notation of Teental, Ektal, Keharva. 

2s Singing of only one Vilambit Khayal. 

a Ability to sing Aroh Avroh and Pakar on Tanpura. 

4, Singing of Shabed in Nirdharit Ragas. 

Commonalities-B.A-II Music (Instrumental) 

1. Various Bols of Mizrab, Chal-Achal Thhata, Shudh, Chhayalag and Sankeeran 
Ragas. 

2 Life sketches of Ustad Inayat Khan. 

3: Use of one swara meend. 

Commonalities-B.A-II (Music Vocal) 

Knowledge of Taans and its forms- Varieties. 

Importance of Tanpura and Sahayak Naad. 

Life Sketch of Ustad Faiyaz Khan. 


Tal-Tilwara on hand in dugun layakari. 


ot, ee ote Ce 


One Dhrupad singing in single and double layakaries . 
Commonalities-B.A-III (Instrumental) 

Importance of Orchestra. 

Five Ragas are to be studied in the syllabi. 
Tal-Ada-Chautal with single and double layakaries . 


Two slow Gats in practical with Toras. 


et gee eS 


Tuning of your instrument. 

Commonalities-B.A III (Vocal) 

Origin, development of Gayan Shaillies: 

1 Tappa, (ii) Thumri. 

2 Importance of Kanth Sadhma. 

3 Lok Sangeet of Punjab. 

4. Life sketches of : (i) Pandit Dilip Chander Bedi (11) Pt. Omkar nath Thakur. 
a Singing of one Tarana in any Rag prescribed in syllabus. 

6 


Taal Jhumra with single and double layakaries . 


il 


ae Tunning of Tanpura. 

Commonalites-M.A-I (Music Vocal) 

1. Shruti, its importance and utility in Indian Classical music. 

Ze Shruti as defined by Bharat, Sharang Dev, Solution of Shruti problem by 
ancient, medieval and modern music scholars. 

a: Five slow gats and ten drut gats with alaaps and taans. 

4. Rag Shudh Sarang, AhirBhairav, Nat Bhairav, Maru Bihag. 

5. Teental, Ektal, Jhaptal, Roopak and Chautal on hand in single and double 
layakaries. 

Commanalities-M.A-I (Instrumental) 
Define Shruiti, its importance and utility in Indian music. 
Moorchhana, its definition and utility. 


History of Indian music. 


1 
2 
3 
4, Talas to play on Tabla- Jhaptal, Roopak. 
5 Life sketch of Pt. Ravi Shankar. 

6 Ten fast Gats. 

Commonalities-M.A II Music (Instrumental) 

1. Scientific study of Indian music. 

2 Aesthetic study of Indian Music. 

oS: 5 Vilambit Gats with Alap, Jor and Toras in different layakaries selected by the 
candidate presecribed in syllabus. 

Drut gats with Toras and Jhallas. 

One Gat in Dhamar style and in Madhaya laya. 

Playing of Thumri, Dhun. 

Playing of Talas on hand and Tabla. 


Composition work and tuning of your instrument. 


a 


Non-detailed Ragas with Aroh, Avroh and with full description. 
10. To sing Aroh, Avroh of the prescribed Ragas with the accompaniment of 
Harmonium. 


12 Writing in notation Ragas and Talas in different layakaries . 


ili 


Commonalities M.A-IT Music (Vocal) 


1. 


a ey ae 


Singing of Vilambit Khayals with Alaps, Bolalaps and various types of Taans. 
Singing of Drut Khayals with alpas andTaans. 

Singing of non-detailed ragas with Aroh, Avroh Pakar and alaps with 
Harmonium. 

Singing of Dhrupad, Dhamar, Thumri, Dadra. 

Capacity to play thekas of talas on tabla and hand. 

Composition work. 


Tuning of Tanpura. 
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APPENDIX-II 


I) Names of institutions affiliated to Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar: 
1. Music Department of Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. 

2. S.R. Government College for Women, Amritsar. 

3. B.B.K. D.A.V College for Women, Lawrence Road Amritsar. 

4. Khalsa College for Women Amritsar. 

5. A.P.J. College of Fine —Arts. Jalandhar City. 

6. H.M.V. Jalandhar City. 

7. K.M.V. Jalandhar City. 

8. Guru Nanak Girls College Baba Sang Dhesian, Jalandhar. 

9. G.R.D. College, Phagwara. 

10. Saint Soldier College, Jalandhar. 

11. Sant Hira Das Kannaya Mahavidyalaya, Kala Sangian, Kapurthala. 

12. Guru Teg Bahadur College for Women, Amritsar. 

ID) Names of Institutions affiliated to Punjab University, Chandigarh: 
13. Music Department of Panjab University Chandigarh. 

14. G.C.G. Sector-32, Chandigarh. 

15. M.T.S. College Ludhiana. 

16. Khalsa College for Women, Civil Lines Ludhiana. 

17. Guru Nanak Khalsa College for Girls Model Town, Ludhiana. 

18. Ramgaria College for Women, Ludhiana. 

19. A.S. College for Women, Khanna. 

20. G.G.S. College for Women, Kamalpura Distt. Ludhiana. 

21. Mata Ganga Khalsa College for Girls G.T. Road, Kottan (Distt. Ludhiana). 
22. G.P.S. College Alour, Khanna. 

23. S.G.H.R Sahib College for women Chabbewal (Hoshiarpur) 

24. Shergill Memorial College, Mukandpur. 

III) Names of institutions affiliated to Punjabi University Patiala 

25. Music Department of Punjabi University, Patiala. 

26. Govt. College for Girls, Patiala. 


27. Khalsa College, Patiala. 

28. Multani Mal Modi College, Patiala. 

29. Public College Samana. 

30. Mata Gujri College, Fatehgarh Sahib. 

31. Akal Degree College for Women, Sangrur. 

32. Guru Nanak Dev Khalsa Girls College, Bathinda. 

33. Mata Sahib Kaur Girls College, Damdama Sahib, Bathinda. 
34. Baba Farid College, Deon, Bathinda. 

35. Guru Hargobind Singh Khalsa College for Women, Hansali Khera, Distt. Fatehgarh 
Sahib. 

36. Gurukul College, Dehra Tapp, Bathinda. 
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APPENDIX-III 
Objective-I 


NamecOF ee Ctirenes.c4.itivtedss oresuuheetcntshssticens orasunhes bengebu indices eeatanheetengeeuueates 


Name of Institution ....... 0... ccc cece cece ccc cece eee cece eee eeeeeeeseeeenneeseeeeeuunneseeeseness 


RIV CTSII sotto hing st sue Lites tiay ete keene LA eal yertacl aaa riunats Uda tia 


Wode of Teaching: Wil 2h 2ediuseeevenecuduse icc ve eie sahea gta saess ieee vey de seus weed eaezeet ss 


Note: Please respond to each statement. Your response will be used only for research 


purpose. 
Which of the following topics should be included in the syllabus at B.A I Level 


Please tick (V ) cross (x) on each of the following topics 


is History of Indian music from Vedic period to Bharat period. L] 
De History of Indian music from 18" to 20" century [| 
a Classification of Indian musical instruments and their changing scenario in 


modern period 


L 


4. Short Notes on-Krintan, Kan, Zamzama, Major Tone, Minor Tone, Semi Tone, 
Dhwani, Sangeet, Naad, Shruti, Saptak, Laya, Tal, Swara, Rag, Thhata, Jor, 
Meend, Murki, Andolan, Khatka, Nayas, Apnayas, Grah, Ansh, [ ] 

a Method of formation of 484 Rags from a Thhata [] 

6. Jaatis of Ragas [] 

ie Elementary Knowledge of Bhaatkhande’s Notation System (ea 

8. Knowledge of Gram and moorchhana [] 

9. Defination of Maseetkhani Gat, Razakhani Gat, Tora, Jhala/Dhrupad, 
Dhmar, Khayal style of singing [ia] 

10. Knowledge of Bhaatkhande’s Thhat Padhati [] 

11. Contribution towards music by the following:- Pandit Ravi Shankar, Abdul Aziz 


Khan, Nikhil Banerji, Panna Lal Ghosh, V.D. Paluskar, V.N. Bhaatkhande, 
Begam Akhtar, Tansen, S. Sohan Singh, Ali Bakhsh, Fateh Ali, Gujjar Ram 
Vasdev Ragi. LJ 


vii 


12. 


13; 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Ny: 


18. 


19 


20. 
21. 
pI 
23% 
24. 


25% 
26. 


2d 
28. 
29; 
30. 


Detailed knowledge of ragas with Gats, Toras/Khayals Tans:- Yaman, Bhupali, 
Bilawal, Khamaj, Bihag, Kafi, Bageshwari. C3] 
Elementary knowledge of the following ragas:- Varindavani Sarang, Shudh 


Kalyan, Jaunpuri, Bhimplasi, Deshkar, Kalawati, Alhaya-Bilawal, Bhairav, 


Durga, Khamaj, Bageshwari, Bhairavi, Tilang, Shudh Kalyan. Li] 
Notation of Talas with their description:- Dadra, Roopak Ektal, Chautal, 

Sooltal [a] 
Ability to play Jhaptal, Teen Tal, Roopak, Dadra on Tabla. ie 
Origin and development of Sitar, Flute, Voilin/Tanpura, Tabla L] 


Demonstration of five alankaras in music on sitar, or ten alankaras with different 
Bols of mizrab/singing the same on harmonium (for Vocal music students) [ ] 
One Dhun in any Raga of your syllabus/ability to sing shabad or bhajan in any 


raga of your syllabus and singing shudh swaras with the help of harmonium [_] 


Method of formation of 72 Thatas from one Saptak ial 
Importance of music in human life iy 
Contribution of Guru Nanak Dev Ji towards Indian Music [| 
Contribution of Guru Arjun Dev Ji towards Indian Music L] 
Importance of Instrumental music in Gurmat Sangeet al 


Introduction and classification of different musical instruments used in Gurmat 
Sangeet 

Origin and development of Gurmat Sangeet 
Definition of the following in terms of Gurmat Sangeet: Raag, Mohalla, Rahao, 
Ank 

Importance of Tal and Laya in instrumental music 
To recognize ragas sung by the examiner 


Essay on “Computer and music” 


OOOOUO 


Role of electronic media in music 
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APPENDIX-IV 
Objective-I 


Wamie OL the eciiterts ushssapyetdiuchs chou to wuubatantet dlc sshest berber ues dub saamsih ts 
Namie: OF fhe: Iisttu tin. 63.442 sasdator secu ekao aude poses aes wecguoeebeid da sende awe atecedoekes 
Namic-or the Univ ersily c.c.ssiestau yess elinantauyes sd ieaiiayussakna steer ee lead au pesawnee ena 
Wodeet Teaching Wiusic Wil ytioccitiveih teed tewl cect ces eed acsddeee Au! 
Which of the following topics should be included at B.A II level 


Note: Please respond to each statement. Your response will be used only for research 


purpose 

No. Please tick (V ) or cross (x) 

History of Indian Music from 13" to 17" century [] 
De Historical Development of Indian Music from 12" to 15" century with L] 


Special Reference to Granths, Gharanas & Shaillies. 

a Historical Development of Indian Music from Ist to 12" century: - L] 
(a) Period of Gupta with reference to poetry of Kalidas. 
(b) Matang  (c) Sharang Dev 

4. Please tick (V ) or cross (x)--- Various bols of mizrab, Chal- Achal Thhat, Baaj, 
Ashray and Jannaya Rag, Shudh, Chhayalag and Sankiran Rag, Tirobhav- 
Avirbhav, Alpatva-Bahutva. 

5. Knowledge of the following: please tick (V ) or cross (x) 
Alap, Jor, Kan Andolan, Thhat, Murki, Kampan, Nyas, Apnyas, Grah, Ansh. 

6. General study of Alap and Tann 

yee Meaning and definition of Gharana, its importance in Indian Classical 
Music with its merits and demerits. 

8. Classification of Indian Musical Instruments 

0: Knowledge of the following:- 
a) Youth and classical music 


b) Contribution of stage music towards the growth of popular music 


OOO UU OU 


c) Role of music to control noise pollution 


1X 


10. 


Ll, 
re 
13, 
14. 
13; 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


PAD 


23% 
24. 


d) Importance of Vrind Vadan 

e) Tanpura and Sahayak Nad 

f) Tuning of your instruments 

g) Place of Harmonium in vocal music in present period 

h) Origin and development of Khayal, Dhurpad, Dhamar Gayan Shaillies 
i) Importance of Laya and Taal in folk music 


Biographical and Life Sketches of Ustad Vilayat Khan, Inayat Khan, 


Pandit Lal Mani Mishra, Abdul Halim Zafar, Ali Akbar Khan, Shiv Kumar 


ee eae 


LJ 
LJ 


Sharma, Pandit Omkar Nath Thakur, Ustad Faiyaz Khan, Swami Hariballabh, 


Importance of Instrumental Music in Gurmat Sangeet 
Contribution of Guru Tegh Bhadur ji towards Indian Music 
Importance of Shri Guru Granth Sahib in Music 
Importance of Ragas in Gurmat Sangeet 


Description and notation of the following Ragas in detail:- 


Chanderkaunce, Sohni, Asaawari, Pooriadhanashri, Bhairav, Poorvi, Vrindavani 


Sarang, Desh, Bageshwari, Malkaunce, Bahar, Bhimplasi 
Ragas with short introduction: Shankra, Kaligra, Madhmad Sarang, 


OOO 


Gunkali, Bhoopali, Rageshwari, Maarwa, Bhairvi, Poorvi, Jaunpuri, Malkaunce 


One Gat in Madhya Laya in Roopak Taal/Ektaal 
One Gat in Chautal in single and double layakaries in any one raga of your 


syllabus 


L 


L 


Ability to play Ektal, Teental, Chautal, Dhamar, Jhaptal, Sultal, Roopak Tal 


Ada-Chautal, Jatt-tal, Tilwara by hand with single and double layakaries 
Ability to play Teevra, Dhamar, Tilwara on Tabla 


One Dhun/four Alankaras/use of one or two swaras Meend, Kan 


LJ 
LJ 


Ability to play Aroh, Avroh and Pakar on Harmonium in the prescribe Ragas 


from the syllabus 

Tuning of Sitar 

Definition of the following:- 

Bol-Alap, Bol-Bant, Upaj, Murki, Khatka, Mukhra, Gamak, 


i) Varieties of Taans, 


LJ 
LJ 


25; 
26. 


2a 
28. 
20% 
30. 


i1) Teaching learning methods of music, gram and Moorchhana, Jaatigayan, 
Rag-Ragni Vargikaran, 

Origin and development of Khayal, Dhrupad, Dhamar Gayan Shaillies fai) 
Life Sketches and contribution towards music by the following:- 

Rajan-Saajan Mishra, Rashid Khan, Pandit Bhimsen Joshi, Kishori Amoonkar, 
Folk Gayan Shellies in Gurmat Sangeet 
To Sing one Shabad or Bhajan 

Ability to sing Meend, Kan, Khatka 


OOO 


Ability to sing Saraswati Vandhana 
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APPENDIX-V 
Objective-I 

Name: of the Lecturer ixivsscnsssssuscsessbeavenrvnsseoesserewneeeyen levee yesnnedeb sees enoaaseuwed 
INaine Of The INSHUILION wise ceisaperdinuweoawetes tewdara gerd ene wy ieawidvaie wenaredivexesayeden 
Name of the University s.ccciiccccaciaeabacatcennkeeeeedia vad apebeids seed nal ee oad aegee es 
Mode OF TEACHING cj utecas oss eayenaunntea te veenseeuts cope pnaueeid taytewanyoeeeuegauneseateehdys 
Note: Please respond to each statement. Your response will be used only for research 
purpose. 
Which of the following topics should be included in the syllabus at B.A. III level 
Level please tick (V ) or cross (x) 
if (a) History of Indian Music from Bharat to Sharang Dev 
(b) History of Indian Music from 18" Century to present period 
(c) Historical development of Indian Music in modern period 
Future of Instrumental music 
Vadan Shaillies 
Indian Musical Scale 
Notation System: Origin and development 
Classification of Indian Musical Instruments 
Interaction between folk music and classical music 


Importance of Taal in music 


SOs 2 BO? So ON A eR RS 


Importance of Instruments in Indian Music 
10. Raag and Ras 

11. Folk Instruments of Punjab 

12. Relation of ragas with season and time 

13: Importance of Varind Vadan 

14. Importance of Bandish in Sitar playing 


15: Time Theory of Raga: Scientific or unscientific 
16. Write the contribution of your favourite Bharat Ratan awarded musicians 
1) Pandit Ravi Shankar 


ii) Ustaad Bis-Millah Khan 
iii) Ustaad Hafiz Ali Khan 


i a a Ws fo al fF a pe 


xii 


ee 


18. 
19: 
20. 
21. 


22: 


23% 
2A. 
20% 
26. 
24 
28. 
29, 
30. 


iv) Ustaad Abdul Halim Zaffer Khan 

v) Shrimati Anna-poorna 

vi) Dr. N. Rajam (Violinist 

vii) Pandit Nikhil Bannerji 

viii) Ustaad Ali Akbar Khan 

ix) Krishan Rao Shankar Pandit 

x) Pandit Dalip Chander Vedi 

xi) Pandit Onkar Nath Thakur 

xii) Ustaad Bade Gulam Ali Khan 

xiii) Hira Bai Barodekar 

Detailed knowledge of the following instruments:- 

Rabab, Dilruba, Sarangi, Veena, Tabla, Pakhavaj 
Description about different Kirtan Chowkis of Gurmat Sangeet 
Sailient features of Gurmat Sangeet 

Contribution of Rababi Musicians towards Gurmat Sangeet 


Detailed knowledge of Ragas with Gats and Toras/Khayals and Tans:- 


Pooria Dhanashri, Chanderkaunce, Bhairvi, Hamir, Mian-Ki-Tori, Mian-Ki 


EI a i td Rd a a a 9 


Malhaar, Jai-Jai Vanti, Rageshwari, Madhuvanti, Sohni, Ramkali, Multani, 


Darbari, Shudkalyan, Basant, Pooriakalyan 


Ragas with short introduction:-Maarva, Chanderkaunce, Multani, Bhairvi, 


Poorvi, Khamaj, Bahaar, Malkaunce, Pooria, Gurjri tori, Sham Kalyan, 
Asawari, Bhairav 

One Dhun in any raag of your syllabus 

One Gat in Madhya Laya in roopak Tal with toras 

One Gat in Madhya Laya in Ektal with Toras 

One Gat in Dhamar Style with Layakaries 

Ability to play a few techniques on your instrument 

Use of two or three Swaras in Meend and Kan 

Use of four Swaras in Meend 

Ability to sing Shudh, Komal and Teevra Swaras with the help of 


Harmonium 


Xili 


oR ee Fe is) a a 


31. 
a2: 


333 


34. 
3D: 
36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
4l. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


45. 


Ability to play National Anthem on your instruments L] 
Ability to play following Talas by hand with single and double Layakaries___ 
Jhumra, Ada-Chautal, Jattal, Sooltal, Dhamar, Tilwara, Deepchandi, Chautal 
Ability to play talas on tabla:-Jhumra, Ada-Chutal, Jatt Tal, Sooltal, Ektal, 
Teental, Jhaptal, Kehrva 

Ability to sing in Khatka, Murki, Meend 


LU 


To sing one Shabad or Bhajan 

Explain the following Gayan Shaillies:- 

Tappa, Thumri, Tarana, Dhamar, Sadra, Bhajan, Shabad___ 

Essay on Jatti-Gayan 

Rag Lakshan 

Kanthh Sadhna 

Lok Sangeet of Punjab 

Role of Akashwani towards the popularization of Indian classical music 
Definition of Kirtaniya, Chowki, Paudi, Dhuni, Bandana, Alhaunanian 
Kanth Sadhana 

Detailed Knowledge of V.N. Bhaatkhande’s and V.D. Paluskar’s notation 


fea) MEST Tes) Lael eo) isa) ES 


system | 
Project work based on computer-aided programme on any topic from the 
syllabus L] 
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APPENDIX-VI 
Objective-I 
Namé-or Lecturers(in Capital Letters) ai seicscisaacs ened tinescsaactennieaajontetxecrsn eas 
INaine OF THE INSHUUMMONS coves uy neanyetsnnoucysaueen en ween ee censy ass saubeevetieytusieceenvueltr ans 
Name of the University <cccinis i sciiectacside ceneceinn ieee s una uaelaasuiae 
Mode of Teaching: V/I 
Which of the following topics should be included at M.A. I level:- 
Please Tick (V ) or Cross (x) 
Note: Please respond to each statement. Your response will be used only for research 
purpose. 
Q1 Principles of aesthetic, Indian and Western theories regarding aesthetics 
and aesthetic of Ragas. 
2 Define Shruti, Swara, Gram, Moorchhanna from ancient to medieval 
period with the relevance in modern system of music. 
3 Development of Indian music from Vedic period to post independence era 
including the study of four Vedas and music in Ramayan and Mahabharat. 


4 Study of Granths written by Indian music scholars. 
5 Ras Sidhant with special reference to Bharat. 
6 Origin and development of different music scales. 


7 Discriptive and comparative study of different Gities, Gayan/Vadan 
shallies along with their origin and development. 

8 Study of Jaatilakshan, Rag Lakshan and critical study of Rag Vergikaran 
with salient features of time theory in Indian music. 

9. Historical development of Vrindgan/Vrindvadan from Bharat to Modern 
period with principles of composition of Vrindgan/Vrindvadan. 

10 Historical development of solo singing/solo playing and changing scenario 
in music after independence. 


11. Importance of composition and improvisation in Indian Classical music. 


ys al, eH?) OT, ET EINES aie TI Se 


12 Svarsthapna on the string of Veena as described by scholars of medieval 
period. 


XV 


13 


14 


15 


16 


i, 


18 


19 


20 


21 


iP 


23 


24 


25 


26 


Paes 


28 


29 


Historical development of Film Sangeet, development of instruments from 
theatre to films with special reference to Harmonium/Sitar/Tanupura. 


Origin, development and classification of Indian musical instruments. 


Origin and characteristics of Gharanas of Vocal music/Sitar with special 
reference to Sainia Gharana. 

Interaction between vocal and instrumental music and importance of 
instruments in vocal music along with the difference between Tantarkari 
and Gayakiang. 


Classical music is based on folk music. 


A study of evolution of notation system with its merits and demerits and 
comparison of Bhaatkhade/Palusker’s notation system with relevance of 
staff notation in Indian classical music and notation of Ragas in staff 
notation. 


Correct intonation of Swaras. 
Importance of Swarit (key-note) in music. 
Cycle of forth and fifth. 


New dimensions of music used in therapy and mental health along with the 
relation of music with psychology. 

An introduction to acoustic musics particularly in the context of 
auditorium acoustics and study of acoustical terms. 


Basic principles of fusion and its importance in modern period. 


Gamak and its varieties along with the knowledge of technical terms used 
in music with special reference to practical utility in various styles of 
singing/playing. 

Comparison of Uttri and Dakshini music system. 

Historical development of music in Punjab from 15" century onwards and 
contribution of Punjab in the field of classical music. 


Gayak/Vadak ke Gun Dosh. 


Voice culture in context of Indian music. 


XVi 


LJ el. aii IB 


LJ 


ele deals, SEA, « slit es [E508] 


Es el el a 


30 


31 


a2 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


Contribution of Punjab in the field of instrumental music and folk 
instruments of Punjab. 


Contribution of Namdhari Parampara towards Indian classical music. 


Analytical study of different musical terms and their significance in Sri 
Guru Granth Sahib’s Sangeet Prabandh (system). 

Study of Rababi Prampara and its contribution towards the development of 
devotional and classical music in Punjab. 


Sikh religion and other contemporary music tradition of Punjab. 


Contribution of Guru Nanak Dev Ji and Guru Gobind Singh Ji towards 
Indian music. 

Salient features of Gurmat Sangeet and relation of Chhand with music in 
singing style of Gurmat Sangeet and critical study of instruments used in 
Gurmat Sangeet. 

How many life sketches of music scholars should be included in the 
syllabus: 

(a) 10, (b) 15 (c) 20. 

How many total Ragas should be included in the syllabus: (a) 20, (b ) 25 
(c) 30. 

Capacity to sing/playing of different techniques in Gayan/Vadan Shaillies, 
Alankaras on harmonium/sitar with the tuning of Tanpura/Sitar. 

Capacity to play different Talas with Layakaries on hand and capacity to 
play Thekas on Tabla with Vocalist/Instrumentalist. 


li Se. ES Ea 5 
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APPENDIX-VII 
Objective-I 

Namie-of the-Lecturer ( In Capital! Letters) acj;4cistvaiod diphtaien diene 
INITIO FANS: MSTUULI ON: 14a sc ey uAs saecig ee suastereanavanedaos sends tenes Soo tateausaterauassnayssaieigeoles 
Nein, OF MIMI VSS IL Y accion cs cece secs ins caarnesramnde ab aa babe esha aa ccaansaseas dames aaada ten eens Omi apane Seeeeeaed 
ints Kero leagro) Mel Mer: el 0101 1a eer meee ei Tre gre oni Ret ene Aen Reeser Sr Rant Re erg PeR (cao cam GSE ee threes 
Note: Please respond to each statement. Your response will be used only for research 
purpose. 
Which of the following topics should be included in the syllabus at M.A. II Level in 
Music II. 
Music, its relationship with other fine Arts. 
Principles of Aesthetics with particular reference to Hindustani Music 
Raag: definition, concept and characteristics. 
Rasa-its application to Indian Music. 
Impact of Vocal Music on Instrumental Music. 


Role of Instrumental/Vocal Music in Film Music. 


ee ON ete: ee ee 


Study of the following: 

1) Dhol 

ii) Algoza 

ui) Tumbi 

iv) Role of Akaashwani in the development of instrumental music. 
v) Dhad 


vi) Mirza 


OHOOOOO OOOOUOO 


8. Various methods of Teaching Instrumental music/vocal Music with the help of 
audio-visual aids 


9. Write short notes on the following in the context of Musicology: 


“Oh OU 


Creativity, Sangatkari, Importance of Tihai, Imagination. 
10. Origin & development of percussion Instrument & their importance in music [_] 
11. Technique & sound production of your instrument. 
12. Back ground instrumental music in the form of Music arrangement 


13. Music as a commercial art. 


OOOO 


14. Role of Computer in Music. 


XVili 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
20% 


26. 
pas 
28. 


29: 


Melody & Harmony & its implication in Music 
The role of Instruments in various items. 
Different fields in Instrumental Music. 

Sangeet Submiksha 


Mood & Expression in musical performance. 


Study of following: Vibration, Frequency, Pitch, Intensity, 


Sympathetic Resonance, Consonance, Melody, Harmony. 
Scientific Study of Raga: 

1) Principles of combination of different Ragas 

i1) Distinction of Samprakritik Ragas 

Principles of Indian Musical Drone (Tanpura) 

Swar Sadhna, Kanth Sadhna. 

Principles of good Alap and Tanas. 

Aesthetical Study of Ragas:- 

1) Relation of raga with emotion 


i1) Relation of Ragas with season and time 


ili) Expression in music and their importance with Dhyanas of ragas 


Importance of Laya and Tala in Indian Classical Music. 
Elementary Knowledge of Staff Notation. 

Topic of Essay: 

1) Sangeet Shikshalya and Sangeet Shikshan 

1i) Indian Instruments and their parts 

ii) Impact of Gayan on Indian Classical Instrumental music 
iv) Historical Development of Instrumental Music and its future. 
v) Role of Music in National Integration 

vi) Role of Music in the development of personality 

Salient features of Karnatak music: 

1) Swarsaptak 

il) Mela 

ili) Raga 

iv) Tala 


Xix 


OOOOO 


Timber, 


LJ 


(os pk 
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30. 


31. 
32. 
33: 
34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 
39. 


40. 


4l. 
42. 
43. 


A detailed study of Anibadh and Nibadh Gaan: Ragalap, Roopkalap, Alaptigaan, 


Prabandh, Vastu, Roopak, Kaku, Sthay, Svasthan-Niyam. 
Contribution of Shri Guru Amar Dass Ji towards Indian Music. 
Contribution of Rababies & Sikh keertankars in Gurmat Sangeet. 


Rich Tradition of folk & Classical Music lies in Punjab Heritage. 


Historical development of Sufi Sangeet from medieval period to modern 


period. 

Importance of stringed instruments in Gurmat Sangeet. 
Essay on any one of the following topics: 

i) Music & mass Media 

ii) Uses of different layakaries 

iii) Acoustic Instrumental & their importance 

iv) Importance of different Tal vadhayas in classical and in folk music 
v) Traditional Folk Instruments of Punjab 

vi) Music, Man and Mind 

Brief Study of the Granths: 

1) Sangeet Parijaat 

il) Sangeet Raj 

ili) Pranav Bharti 

iv) Swarmelkalanidhi 


One Thumri on any of the following ragas: Khamaj, Kafi, Desh 


One Gat in Adachautala or Dhamar or Sitarkhani Gat in any of the prescribed 


ragas from the syllabus. 

Singing & playing on Harmonium:- 

i) Five Alankaas of Shudh & Vikrit Swaras 

ii) Saraswati Vandana 

ii) Playing Dhun, Thumri, Gats in different talas 

Origin & development of Indian Orchestra (Vadya Vrind) 


Principles and Importance of Jugalbandi 


Origin and Development of Sitar, its method of tuning and various playing 


styles with particular reference to Tantrakari and Gayakiang 


XX 


HOOOOOO OO OOOO 


L 


L 
LJ 


L 
L 


igi 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49, 


50. 


51. 


52. 
533 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
39. 


60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


Gat Vadan Baaj & its various forms; Maseet Khani, Razakhani and Sitar 

Khani El 
Study of following Instruments:- 

i) Sarod ii) Santoor iii) Tanpura_ iv) Tabla [ ] 
Study of percussion instruments with particular reference to Indian classical 
music. ie 
Ability to demonstrate following Talas in different Layakaries with hand and on 
tabla: Teen Tal, Jhap Tal, Roopak, Adachautal, Jatt Tal, Rudra Tal, Dhamar Tal 
and Ek Tal. [a] 


Study of Tal, its evolution, definition, its various components, its importance in 


music and description of Dashvidh (Ten parans). [i 
How many Ragas should be studied with detail. 

a) (1) 10 (i1) LS (iii) =. 20 L] 
b) How many ragas should be studied with short introduction from your 


syllabus i) 5 (i1) 10 Gi) =15 
Ability to play one Dhun & one Gat in Chautal (Dhrupad style with different 
layakaries. L] 
Write short notes on the following in the context to musicology Aptitude, 
Interest, Learning, Memory. 
Principles of Music direction & arranging in film music and light music 


Terminology in relation to commercial music 


L 
L 
L 
Basic Principles of Thematic Music [] 
Job Opportunity direction in music [] 
The Art of sound recording. [] 
The role of Laykaries in different Gayan Shaillies L | 
Critical and comparative study of different singing styles of Gurmat sangeet [_] 
The contribution of Bhagtas’ bani towards music in the context of Guru Granth 
Sahib [ ] 
The musicology of Gurmat Sangeet EI 
Musical elements in Rag Mala (Guru Granth Sahib) [ ] 
Contribution of Shri Guru Gobind Singh Ji towards music | 
S 


Contribution of Punjab in the field classical music 


XXi 


64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
dike 
72: 
73. 


74. 
ies 
76. 
Dh 
78. 
1D. 


80. 


81. 


Correct intonation of swaras 

Study of the Jaati Gayan Systems of Raga, Rag-Classification 
Place of music in choreography 

The role of music in Bhakti 

Place o music in choreography 

Gazal Gayaki and its maestros in present period 

The place of Indian classical and folk music in films 


Light music composition and its place in modern period 


Ease ey i se 


Traditional and modern system of teaching music 
Importance of Audio visual and electronic media in promotion and Propagation 
of music 

Role of classical music in film music 
Various forms of light music 

Music Therapy 

Impact of Globalization of Indian music 


Characteristics of folk music with particular reference to Punjab 


OOOUOOUOOU 


Notation of the following:- 

i) Mahia Di Dhun 

ii) Pattan Chanha Da 

ili) Dachi Wale Geet di Dhun 
iv) Mirza 

Ancient & Medival system of Rag-Classification:- L] 
1) Grama-Raga Classification 

it) Shudh-Chhayalag Sankiran Raga Classification 

ili) Raga- Ragini Classification 

iv) Mela-Raga Classification 


Time theory of Raga, its importance and relevance in contemporary Music with 
particular study of 
a) Sandhi Prakash Ragas 


b) Adava Darshak Swara 
c) Parmel Parveshak Ragas 
d) Uttar Ragas and Poorav Ragas 


e) Seasonal Ragas 


XXil 


82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 


86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 


90. 
OI 


a2. 


oS. 


94. 


95: 


96. 


97. 


98. 
99, 


100. 


Relation of Music with Religion and philosophy 


Importance and principles of Accompaniment in Classical Music 


fa ESE 


Relation of folk music and classical music 
Study of folk music of north west region (Punjab, Haryana, Himachal, 
Rajasthan). 

Concept of Raag Dhyan 

Physical Study of Tabla with its various styles 

Detailed study of folk forms of Shri Guru Granth Sahib 


ot TESTE I eal 


Evolution and development of percussion instruments and their Importance in 


Indian Music 


LOO 


Modern Trends in Indian Classical Music 
Importance of Audio visual and electronic media in promotion and Propagation 


of music 


OO 


Voice culture, importance and larynx 
Importance of composition and improvisation in Indian classical music —[_] 
Elements and Gayan Shaillies of Folk music and classical music in Gurmat 
Sangeet [cai] 
Analytical study of Ten Ashrya Ragas L] 
Exploration of new possibilities in Rag classification system while doing 


Critical study of the following modern system:- 


1) Thhata Rag Classification 11) Ragang Paddati [a] 
Contribution of Punjab towards Ragas of Hindustani music with special 
Reference of Gurmat Sangeet and Punjabi Folk Music [ ] 
Detailed study of: Kaku, Sthai, Swasthan Niyam [a] 


Study of Ragang and it prachalit prakaras:- 
Kalayan, Bilawal, Kanhra, Todi, Malhar 
Ability to play tabla with vocalist and instrumentalist [ia] 


Full Signature 
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APPENDIX-VIII 
Objective-II 


For Teachers 
Please respond to each statement and do not leave any statement unanswered. Your 


response will be used only for research purpose. 


Personal Data Blank 


[4 | Name (UInscapital levers) 2.505 bicuss alee dadeses bebleedeocaediecedausnd wenbedeienass 


Pipe: (IM VOAUS \-o-iaestinet ei tale teehee tees ecal ee cures eds tenuate cue ees 


Total Leachinie Gx perience =. 52vevs 20. es bias acces Sates Sea eee fae ads 


Name of the institution:- ............cccccccevcccccvesecevesecevesecevesscevesscevesseeve 


Ae ear ca 


Name of University under 


Which your college 1s.affiliateds= 0, cisccs aissscasdessasessagsnie oeeeeecdee tees vegeanee 


6. Status of Institution:- 


Govt. [_] Aided [__] Unaided [_] 
7. | Year of establishment of institution:- 

2008 L_] 

2007 [_] 

2006 L_] 


Before of 2006 [__] 


8. | Number of years you have been teaching in this college. 


9. | Position in the staff:- 
Instructor [| 
Lecturer fe 


Senior lecturer [_] 


10. | Employment status: Full time [_] Adhoc [__] Part-time [_ | 


11. | Qualification you hold:- 
M.A 

NET (Music) 

M.Phil. 

Ph.D 


Ee) Ey eT El Ts) 


Any other qualification 
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To compare the Teaching-Learning of Theory and Practical separately in Govt. 
Colleges, Aided Colleges, Unaided colleges and in all the three universities of Punjab 
Please express your views by making tick (Vv) on any one of the best option of each 
question out of the following:- 
L Why is the knowledge of theories of learning essential for a music teacher? 
1) Teaching according to LQ 
li) For effective teaching 
ili) Subject matter based teaching 


iv) To understand the psychology of students. 


2: Why is the study of having musical aptitude of a student is essential? 
i) For paying individual attention. 
ii) For providing special education. 


ili) According to the requirement 

iv) To create interest among the students in learning of music. 
3. What is the role of teacher towards student? 

1) As a guide 

li) As a parents 


ili) As a friend 


(a FG EF Fi Fh 


iv) As a philosopher 
4, How far does the curriculum of music play a constructive role in the social 

development? 

i) Too much 

li) For shaping the society 


ili) To improve the behavior of students 


eh eal I 


iv) To bring improvement in the society. 
a: How far does the curriculum of music enlighten the teachers in framing the 


curriculum at various levels? 


i).  Notatall LJ 
il). Curriculum is framed according to the requirement of the students. il 
ili). | Helps in framing the syllabus [a] 
iv). To fulfill the future requirements of the students of music al 
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What type of curriculum should be there for the students of music? 
i). According to the standard of students 
il). Should be practical-oriented 


ili). | Should be theory-oriented 


OOO 


iv). | According to the present demands of the society. 


What methods of teaching do you adopt while teaching of music? Accord your 


priorities:- 
i) Lecture method 
li) Team teaching 


ili) Demonstration method 

iv) Self-practice method 

What type of discipline do you prefer in teaching practical music? 
i) Self-discipline 

li) Discipline according to norms of the institution 

ili) Situational discipline 

iv) Total freedom to the students 

In addition to music teaching do you give programmes of music in: 
i) By way of music concerts 

li) By way of Radio broadcasts 

ili) By way of D.D. 

iv) By way of both Radio broadcasts and D.D. 


Bs a FO a 


v) None of these 


Have you written books on music or research in music 


Full Signature 
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APPENDIX-IX 
34 and 5" objective Infrastructure for teachers and students 
Name of the student Roll No. Class 
Name of teacher 
Subject-Music- Vocal Instrumental 
Name of the institution 


Note 


Please respond to each statement and do not leave any statement unanswered. Your 


response will be used only for research purpose. 


Instrumental Infrastructure- Please tick () Yes/No 


Sr. Infrastructure:- Yes No 
No. 
1 Do you have the facility of sound proof music room in 


your college? 


2 In there a provision of music room separately for theory 
and practical? 


3. Is there an extra music room available for students’ 
practice in their free period? 


4, Is the proper place given to music in the college time- 

table? 
Library 

Ds Is there any separate section of music in the general 
library of your college? 

6. Is there a facility of departmental library in your 
college? 

Ts Are there sufficient books on music available in the 
library? 

8. Are you allowed to get old and rare books-sets issued to 
you? 


9. Is there art books block in the library? 


10. | Are there rare books available in the library? 
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Instrumental infrastructure or material infrastructure: - 
Qll. Which of the following instruments are available in music department. Please 


tick (V ) or (x) cross. 


1. Sitar Ix. Benjo 

li. Surbahar x. Jaltrang 

lil. Sarod Xl. Guitar 

Iv. Santoor Xil. Harmonium 
V. Vichitar Veena xiii. Shehnai 

Vi. Sarangi xiv. Bansuri 

Vil. Dilruba XV. Mouthorgan 
viii. — Israj 


Q.12 Which of the following instrument are available in your music department 


required for music Vocal. 


1. Tanpura Iv. Cassio 
il. Harmonium Vv. Voilin 
lil. Swarmandal 


Q.13. Which of the following instruments are available in your music department for 


music vocal and instrumental both. Please tick yes or cross 


1. Tabla IX. Damru 

il. Mridang X. Bongaas 
iil. Pakhawaj Xl. Khartal 
Iv. Khol xii. Jhanj 

v. Nagara xii. Manjeere 
Vi. Dhol xiv. Kancian 
Vil. Dholak XV. Ghungru 


viii. Dholki 


Human resource (Non-Instrumental Infrastructure) 


Yes No 


Q14. | Are the teacher deputed to teach theory and practical separately? 


15. | Is there sufficient number of helpers to facilitate in teaching? 


16. | Is the harmonium player always available in music department? 
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17. 


Is there a facility of repairing the instruments in music 


departments? 
18. | Are you provided Attendant in music department? 
19. | Audio-Visual Aids:- Which of the following items are available 
in music department? 
I. | Discs and disc-recorder 
Il. | Radio/Transistor 
Ill. | Tape recorder 
IV. | Cassettes for tape recorder 
V. | Recorded cassettes of well-known musicians 
VI. | Record player 
VII. | Long play record of well-known musicians 
VII. | D.V.D-V.C.D 
IX. | Internet facility 
X. | Music lab with film strips, photographs of musicians and 
musicologists, black-board, maps, models, charts 
XI. | Over-head projector 
XII. | Notice board in music department 
XIII. | Photo board, Magnetic-board, Fennel board 
XIV. | Display and advertisement board 
XV. | Availability of microphone 
XVI. | Provision of extra strings for sitar, tanpura, other stringed 
instruments 
XVI | Television 
I. 
XVI | Telephone 
IL. 
XIX. | Intercom in music department 
XX. | Facility of Edu-sate in music department 
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Furniture 


Yes | No 


I. | Almirahs in music room 

Il. | Provision of dias 

Il. | Provision of generator in music dept. 

IV. | Theater is available in college 

V. | Audio-visual lab in music dept. 

VI. | Carpet for music room in winter 

VII. | Room heater in music room 
VII | Facility of seating arrangement in summer for music room 
IX. | Room for music listening 

X. | Facility of mike, and lecture-stand in music department 


XXX 


Full Signature 
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4'" Objective for Heads of Institutions 

Namie-of the Institution 2ssie.0. ccsapvecedsteeneetiese ethaunee Steere eta ae eel 
Year of establishment of Institution:- 0.0.0.0... cece eee e eee n cence nett ene eneeeaeens 
Name of the affiliating University:= scccrscievcnsacevecateseeaea veka reenact cenintnevaaeceenne 
Budget Allocation 

Please mention the budget provided for the following items: Your response will be used 


only for research purpose. 


Amount 

Ql. What is the total budget provided for music in your college? 

Q2. What is the total expenditure on salaries of music 
teachers/instructors /accompanists/helpers? 

Q3. What is the total expenditure on the purchase of musical 
instruments for vocal music as well as for instrumental music? 

Q4. What is the total expenditure on the maintenance of music 
room? 

Q5. What is the total expenditure on the music department for 
smooth functioning? 

Q6. What is the total yearly expenditure on the outdoor music 
functions like youth festivals, inter-colleges music 
competitions? 

Q7. How much do you spend yearly on refreshment to the teachers 
and other staff for outdoor functions as well as for indoor music 
functions? 

Q8. What is the total yearly expenditure on indoor music function 
etc? 

Q9. What is the total expenditure done on the repair of the 


instruments of music department? 
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Q10. How much do you spend on transport for performing different 
music functions like youth festivals, inter-college music 
competitions? 

Q11. How much budget do you provide to the music department for 
extension lectures or inviting the resource persons or music 
experts? 

Q12. How much budget do you provide for teacher exchange 
programme? 

Q13. How much budget is provided for logistic arrangement to 
music department? 

Q14. How much budget is provided for the establishment of 
departmental library? 

Q15. How much budget is provided for the purchase of Books on 
Music for the departmental library? 

Q16. How much yearly additional budget is provided to the music 
department for the purchase of books? 

Q17. How much expenditure is done or provided to the departmental 
library for internet facility? 

Q18. How much do you spend on the establishment of sound proof 
system for music room? 

Q19. How much do you spend on the establishment of music 
listening lab? 


Q20. How many reputed artists your institution has produced? 


Signature of Principal 


With Stamp 


XXX 
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APPENDIX I 


GLOSSARY 


Alap: ‘Alap’ is defined as a form of musical progression which aims at developing and 


embellishing a Raga. 


Avanaddha Vadya or Membrophones: Those instruments which are made of hollow 
cylinder or hemisphere with parchments stretched over the opening and which are played 
with the fingers of both hands are called Avanaddha Vadya. The examples of Avanaddha 


Vadya are Tabla, Mridanga, Dhol etc. These are also called as percussion instruments. 


Bargeet: Devotional song composed by Lord Shankardeva and Madhavdeva in the last part 
of 15" century and 1™ part of 16" century AD in Assam. This is a type of song with unique 
feature based on classical rules (Ragas and Talas). Bargeet was mainly composed on the 
greatness of Lord Krisna initially practised in Satra established by Shankardeva and 


Madhavdeva. 


Brihadesi: “Brihat’ means great, ‘desi’ means regional and secular. It was a classic written 
by Matanga in 5" century A.D. The book covered the various musical forms of different 


people of the different Regions of great India. 


Charyapada: The songs on Lord Buddha and Buddhist Religion based on classical ragas 


practised in Assam. 
Darbar: The other name of court during Muslim rulers in India. 
Desi Sangeet: music of common people. 


Dhrupad: Dhrupad is blue-blooded and high browed classical song and the chaste style of 
Hindustani music having strict rules to be observed. It is purely a legacy of the temple 
music of the Keertans and Sanskrit Prabandhas. Raja Man Singh of Gwaliar (1486-1516) is 
supposed to have popularised the Dhrupad style of singing. 


Ghana Vadya or Autophones Those instrument which are played with small sticks by 
forcibly striking one solid body against another are called Ghana Vadya e.g., Kartal, 


Manjeera, Jhanj. Jal Taranga etc. 
Guwa: ‘Areca nut’. 


Haat: Market. 


Kheyal: The word kheyal is derived from Arabic language which means imagination. It is a 
kind of classical song in which extempore development of the Raga with Alap and Tans is 
admitted. It is a combination between pure classical, dhrupad (oldest song sung on strict 


rules) and folk tunes. 


Margi Sangeet: The sacred music which has the capacity to show a Marg or Path to be 
followed by the worshipers of God or lovers of music to liberate his soul or mingle with the 


Almighty. 


Nada: The term ‘Nada’ is a Sanskrit word which means ‘musical sound’. When there is a 
combination of breath and energy ‘Nada’ or musical sound produced. In simple words, 


when breath is energised it gives rise to musical sound or ‘Nada’. 


Natyashastra: Science of Theatre, a treatise on dramaturgy, is said to have been authored 


by Bharata in India sometimes between 200 BC and 200 AD. 


Ozapali: Ozapali songs were introduced by the poet Durgabor in his ‘Geeti Ramayana’ 
which were based on some unique ragas and talas and presented by an ‘Oza’ means group 
leader and ‘Pali’ means members of the group. These songs of spiritual nature were popular 


in lower Assam and still alive. 


Raga: The term ‘Raga’ is derived from the Sanskrit root “Ranja’ which means please or to 
be agreeable. From the musical point of view the term ‘Raga’ connotes some sweet 
combination of musical tones in successive order which gives sweetness or musical value 


(Ranjakata). 
Rudra: Another name of Lord Shiva. 


Sama Veda: Sama Veda was composed after Rig Veda. It contains hymns to be sung who 


did the chanting. It is this Veda which is considered as the source of music in India. 
Sama Music: Music derived from Sama Veda in Ancient India. 


Shushira Vadya or Aerophones: Those instruments which are played with the blow of 
mouth or by holes and keys are called Sushira Vadya. Examples are Flute, Sehnai, Clarionet 


etc. 


Satra: An organisation and a centre of spiritual education initially founded by Lord 
Shakardeva in Assam in the beginning of 16" century AD. The Satra was the centre of 
Vaisnava cult maintained mainly through the study and worship of Lord Krisna. Satra was 


also the centre of songs (Bargeet), dance and above all spiritual education. 


Sufi: A member of Muslim community leading a very religious, strict and simple life. 


Swara: swara, in general means a musical note which would have a definite number of 


oscillations, wave length and amplitude. It is a melodic structure in a chapter of speech etc. 


Tarana: Tarana is an interesting composition consisting of syllables like: ‘Odani Deen 
Tadeem Tana Derena’ etc. It consists of some syllables of Pakhowaj or Tabla and also one 
or two couplets of Urdu language. It is an uncommon style of classical singing on Raga, 


Tala and Laya. 


Tala: Talas refer to beats which have different degrees of emphasis and mark with a 
system of hand claps, hand waves and may be movements of fingers. Tala is the base of 
music upon which a song or an instrument or a dance form can be presented with organised, 
systematic, and above all an attractive way. There are an estimated 350 Talas in Hindustani 


Music out of which 10 are in common use. 


Tappa: Tappa is a musical lyric composition invented by Ghulam Nabi Shori ( Shori is a 
pen name), son of famous singer and Qouwal Ghulam Rasool of Lucknow, who flourished 
during the time of Asaf-ud-daulah (1776-1796), the Nawab of Oudh. Tappa was formerly 
sung by the camel-drivers of the Punjab. These songs recited the lovers of Hir and Ranjha, 


equally renowned for their deep attachment. 
Thata: combination of musical notes which are capable of producing Raga. 


Tata Vadya or Chordophones: Chordophones or Vadya of those string instruments which 
are played with bow, plectrum and fingers. The examples of Tata Vadyas are Veena, Violin, 


Sitar, Sarood, Sarengi etc. 


Thumri: Thumri is a sweet amorous song refined in the classical style. It is introduced by 
the successors of Ghulam Nabi Shori, the inventor of Tappa style of singing. It is sung in 
Ragas and it has word sense which describes love affairs. There is in more of acting 


expression, voice modulation and feminine grace suitable to the word sense. 


APPENDIX II 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
(For performing Artists of Indian Classical Music) 


This schedule is meant for research purpose. You are earnestly requested to give appropriate 
answer. Kindly feel free to answer as it will be kept confidential. Your valuable co- 


operation is highly solicited. 


NAM C: voice Seieecndecs caccecd cede ccna osinacdsecasaedceccseece sebawoasaneceagedeceseiced ssisenesisanne 
INGOLCSS 2.3 css eecesiecdes bias eekeeSicet tes desectes sos sassieed ducts seees theses s esSueason 
AGC scnciusdcisivetsiismgenncsts SOXi: ceseescsecescets Your art form...............00. 
Any other regular or part time engagements...............sscccsceeceeccecceecesceeees 
General academic qualificatiom...............cccccccsccescccsccesccescceccccesccesscessees 


Mention the name of the institution you have obtained your last Degree/Diploma in 
Music? Kindly mention the year. 


1. Would you give a brief description on the historical background of Hindustani 


Classical Music in Assam in general and Kamrup Metro district in particular? 
2. Who introduced Institutionalized Education on Hindustani Music first in Assam and 


in old Kamrup district ? When and where? Kindly give a brief description of the 


institutions. 


3. Would you like to narrate briefly about the organisational aspect of music education in 


the state? 


4. Are you satisfied with the quality of music education imparted by the private 


institutions in Assam? Yes/no. kindly give your opinion in brief. 


5. Do you feel that the traditional ‘Guru-Shishya Parampora’ should be restored in the 


teaching -learning in music? Kindly give opinion. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


What is your comment on the present programmes of private television channels on 


music? 


Kindly give your opinion on the positive and negative impact of T.V. programmes of 


music on the minds of the students of classical music in the state. 


Give your comment on the role of printing media on the development of classical 


music in the state. 


Would you like to say something about the financial aspect of the music institutions in 


the state? 


What measures should be taken by the Assam Government for the development 


classical music in the State? 


Do the music institutions of Assam deserve financial support from the government? 


Please comment. 


Do you agree that music should a compulsory subject in schools and colleges of 


Assam? 


What is your opinion on the subject of music presently running in the high schools of 


Assam? 


What is your opinion on the teachers of the private music institutions? Are they 


committed to the profession? 


13; 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19: 


20. 


What is your opinion on the students of music? Do you feel that they are sincere and 


devoted to music? 


What are the major problems or obstacles in the process of development of classical 


music in the state? 


Would you like to suggest some remedial measures to overcome some of the major 


problems of classical music in Assam? 


APPENDIX III 


To 

The Principal Date: 
Subject: Application for permission to collect data for research purpose. 
Sir/Madam, 


I have the honour to inform you that I am undergoing Ph.D. programme in the 
Department of Education, Gauhati University under the guidance of Dr. Minati Choudhury. 
My topic of the study entitled as the “Value preference of the students of Higher Secondary 
Level in terms of pursuit of Indian Classical Music: A study in Kamrup (Metro) district of 


Assam”. 


In this regard, may I would like to request your kind permission to collect data & 


information from H.S. 2nd year students of your reputed college and oblige. 


Thanking you in anticipation. 


Yours Faithfully 
(Dr. Minati Choudhury) (Poban Chandra Gogoi) 
Research Guide Associate Professor 
Gauhati University Deptt. of Education 


Jagiroad College 


APPENDIX IV (A) 


Table 3.2.1.: Nominal roll of the performing artists (classical music) 


Sl. | Name Age| Qualification Serving institution | Other fields of | Art form 

No engagement 

1 Sj. Paban | 58 | Vadya Nipun in | Staff Artist AIR, | Teaching/plays | Table 
Bordoloi 1978 Ghy. i recording 

studio and 
performance 

2 Mrs. Sikha | 65 | M.A.in English, | Rtd. Lecturer, State | Performance/ Vocal 
Dutta Sangeet Nipun | College of Music, Teaching & 

Ghy. /principal : 
Rashik-Ranjani, Demonstration. 
Rajgarh road, Ghy. 

3 Dr. ‘Dilip | 73. | MSc., in | Founder Principal | Author of many | Tabla 
Ranjan Statistics, Vadya | Choulkhowa Music | ,ooks on music/ 
Barthakur Visharad & Ph. | College, Dibrugarh 

D : Expert of 

‘ in 

Musicology Musical 
Museum of 
Sankardeva 
Kalakhetra and 
Assam  Satriya 
Music College 
under D.U. 

4 Sjt. 81 | Vadya Visharad | Principal, Jorhat | Radio & TV Violin 
Indreswar in 1957 Music College Artist, Composer 
Sharmah Jorhat ; _ 

& Social Activist 
Ss) Mr. Sujit | 43 | M. Mus. | Lecturer, B’high grade | Vocal & 
Deogharia Sangeet Banasthali Agist: SP Radios Wiolin 
Visharad Vidyapith, Si 
(Vocal) Vadya | Rajasthan (Deemed ee TYE Eeacuen 
Nipun (Violin) | University) Examiner since 
1998 under 
BSV, Lucknow 

6 Nandita 58 | Disciple of Pt. | Asstt. Director. | ‘A’ Grade light | Vocal 

Sarmah Gyan Prakash | AIR, Ghy. elaseial” Siegal 
Ghosh and 


Padme Bhushan artist (Thumri), 
Girija Devi. AIR,Ghy. 
7 Nabin 55 | Nipun in Sitar | Lecturer, State | ‘B’Grade Sitar 
Rajknowar from Music College, recognised artist 
Bhatkhande Assam, Ghy. 
College of of AIR, Ghy. 
Music 
8 Bhupen 47 | M.Mus. in| Teacher, Modern | Performer in | Vocal 
Nath Vocal from | English School, AIR, T.V and 
Delhi University | Kahilipara.Ghy. 
stage in State 
and National 
level. 
9 Dwipen 48 | M.Mus, in | Teacher,Natakasal | Performer in | Violin 
Sarmah Violin from | Sangeet AIR, T.V_ and 
B.H.U. Banaras. | Mahavidylaya 
BRPL Township stage in State 
Bongaigaon and National 
level. 
10 | Tarun 47 | Disiple of | Manager SBI, | Performer in | Sarood 
Kalita Padma Bhushan | jagiroad Branch AIR, T.V_ and 
Buddhadev Das 
Gupta,and stage in State 
Member of and National 
Expert level. 
Committee of 
Hinduastani 
Instrumental 
Music under the 
Ministry Of 
Culture, Govt.of 
India. 
11 | Damodar 59 | Nipun in Vocal | Principal, Performer in | Vocal 
Bora From Surashree Sangeet AIR, T.V and 
Bhatkhande Mahavidyalaya, 
College of | Ghy. sage 
Music, 
Lucknow and 
served as 
Inspector of 
Music School, 
Cultural Affairs, 
Govt. of Assam. 
12 | TapanDas | 52 | M.A. in Music Principal, State | Involving in | Tabla. 
Music College, teaching of 


Assam, Ghy. 


Tabla and stage 


performer 
13 | Jiten 45 | M.A. in | Staff Artist, Song | Stage, Radio & | Vocal 
Basumatary Musicology,Del and Drama Ar Dartannan: 
hi University. | Division, Assam. 
Disciple of Dr. 
Kamala Bose & 
Pt. Dipak 
Chatterjee 
14 | Pragyan 44 | Sangeet Nil Performer in | Vocal 
Baruah Visharad. Stape: stadia. “&. 
Disciple of 
Animesh Dutta T.V. Gold 
and Puspa Medalist, Prauag 
Ranjan Dey 
Sangeet 
Samittee,Alahab 
ad,1986. 
15 | Hem 64 | Disciple of Pt. | Nil First ‘B’ High | Sitar 
Hazarika Manilal Nag. 


Grade AIR Artist 
of Assam. Stage, 
Radio & T.V. 


Performer. 


APPENDIX IV (B) 


TABLES: Table: Name of the music institutions in Kamrup Metro district 


SL. Name of the institutions Address Principal’s name 
No. 
1 | Guwahati music college Bamuni Maidan, Ghy Rajen Hazowary 
2 | Assam Music College Kalapahar, Ghy Gautam Kr. Dev 
3 | Narayan Bharali SMV Pandu, Ghy J.N. Sharmah 
4 | Surashree SMV Ulubari, Ghy Damodar Bora 
5 | Pub Guwahati MC Chandmari, Ghy Smt. Urna Datta 
6 | Sangeet Vidyapith Maligaon, Ghy Govinda Ch. Nandi 
7 | Sur Bharati SV Maligaon, Ghy Shila Dey 
8 | Kamrup Sangeet MV Fatasil-Ambari, Ghy Ashim Dutta 
9 | Little Star MC Kalapahar, Ghy Nandita Misra 
10 | Sangeet Kanan Panbazar, Ghy Karunadhar Sharma 
11 | Kanak Kali SMV Birubari, Ghy Nitul Bhagawati 
12 | Silpi Music College Paltan Bazar, Ghy Aruna Mukharjee 
13 | Sur Archana MC Kahilipara, Ghy Raj Kr. Das 
14 | Vivekananda Sangeet MV Adabari, Ghy Dr. Manjulika Hazarika 
15. | Jitendra Nath SMV Khanapara, Ghy Arun Ch. Das 
16 | Pragyyoyi SMV Kalapahar, Ghy Ms. Dipika Das 
17 | Murchana SMV Kahilipara, Ghy Ms. Kabita Sarma 
18 | Saturang Kala Kendra Lakhi Nagar, Ghy Ms. Namita Das 
19 | Sangeet Kala Academy Govt. Press Road Ms. Binita Roy 
20 | Sur Sangam SMV Noonmati, Ghy Nanda Banerjee 
21 | Sur Sagar MC Kalapahar, Ghy Ms. Mithu Nath 
22 | Sangeet Bikash Kendra Nilachalpahar, Ghy Nitai Das 
23 | Sangeet Bikash Kendra RGB Road, Ghy Phatik Ch. Seal 
24 | Kaberi Sangitalaya Ghoramora, Ghy Dhanjit Deka 
25 | Sarupa Sangitalaya Six Mile, Ghy Ms. Santa Nath 


Source: Bhatkhande Sangeet Vidyapith, Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh 2012 


Table: Name of the Provincialized colleges in Kamrup Metro District 


APPENDIX IV (C) 


SL. NAME OF THE COLLEGE ADDRESS 
NO 

1 | Arya Vidyapith College Guwahati-16 

2 | B. Borooah College Guwhati-07 

3 | Dimoria College Khetri, Kamrup 

4 | Dispur College Guwhati-06 

5 | Guwahati College Guwhati-21 

6 | Handique Girls’ College Guwhati-01 

7 | Kanya Mahavidyalaya Guwahati 

8 | KRB Girls’ College Guwhati-09 

9 | LC Bharali College Guwhati-11 

10 | Naraengi Anchalik College Guwhati-26 

11 | Pandu College Guwhati-12 

12 | Pachim Guwahati Mahavidyalaya Guwhati-33 

13. | Pragjyotish College Guwhati-09 

14 | R G Barooah College Guwhati-25 

15 | SB Deorah College Guwhati-07 

16 | Sonapur College Sonapur, Kamrup 


(Source: Assam Higher Secondary Council, Bamunimaidan. GhY. 2013-14) 


DISCOGRAPHY FOR REFERENCES 


I. GWAALIOR GHARAANAA: ----- 


OrANDHDMN 


10 


Artiste 


Krishnarao 
Shankar Pandit 


Krishnarao 
Shankar Pandit 


Krishnarao 
Shankar Pandit 


D.V.Paluskar 
D.V.Paluskar 
D.V.Paluskar 
D.V.Paluskar 
D.V.Paluskar 


D.V.Paluskar 


D.V.Paluskar 


Ragaas 


Jaijaiwanti, 
Deshkar, Bhairavi 


Todi, Ramkali, 
Bhajan 


Main ki Malhar, 
Gaud Malhar, 
Bhajan 


Lalat, Bidhas, 
Bilaskhani Todi, 
Asawari, Gaud 
Sarang, Bhajan, 
Bhajan, Hameer, 
Tilak Kamod, 
Kedar, Miyan Ki 
Malhar, Malkauns 
Bhajan, Bhajan, 
Bhajan 


191 


Disc/Cassette No. 
PMLP 3180 (LP) 
STCS 04B 7444 
AIR(C-ARCH)H-20 
STC  04B 7359 
EACP_ 1366 (LP) 
EALP 1263 (LP) 


EALP 1366 (LP) 
AIR-(C-ARCH) H-3 


AIR-(C-ARCH) H-4 


CDNF 150524 


Record Company 
H. M. V. 

H. M. V. 

AIR 

H. M. V. 

H. M. V. 

H. M. V. 


H. M. V. 
AIR 


AIR 


Saregama 


11 D.V.Paluskar 


12 Narayan Rao Vyas 


13. Narayan Rao Vyas 


14. Vinayakrao 
Patwardhan & 
Narayan Rao Vyas 


15 Omkarnath 
Thakur 


16 Omkarnath 
Thakur 


17. Omkarnath 
Thakur 


18 Omkarnath 
Thakur 


19 Omkarnath 
Thakur 


20 Balasaheb 
Poonchwale 


Lalat, Bibhas, 
Bilaskhani Todi, 
Asawari, Goud 
Sarang, Hameer, 
Tilak Kamod, 
Shri, Miyan Ki- 
Malhar, Malkauns 


STC 851325 


PMLP 3023 (LP) 


Lalat, Desi Todi, 
Piloo Thumri, 
Khamaj Mand, 
Shree, Puriya, 
Aasaa, Shankara, 
Jaijaiwanti, 
Rageshri, Gaud 
Malhar, Bhavani, 
Bageshri, Basant, 
Sagar, Bhajan, 


CDNF 150529 


Bhairavi 
STC 04B 7183 
33ECX 3252 (LP) 
33ECX 3301 (LP) 
CDNF 150157 

Shudh Kalyan CD-BMC-83 

Bihag CD240374 

Devranjani, MM025 

Shankara 


192 


Saregama 


Saregama 


Saregama 


Saregama 


Saregama 


RPG 


Bihaan Music 


Rhythm House 


Meera Music 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


Sunanda Patnaik 


Kumar Gandharva 


Kumar Gandharva 


Kumar Gandharva 


Vasundhara 
Komakali 


Malini Rajurkar 


Malini Rajurkar 


Malini Rajurkar 


Malini Rajurkar 


Malini Rajurkar 


Malini Rajurkar 


Malini Rajurkar 


Jaijayanti, 
Ramkali 


Todi, Ahir 


Bhairav, Alhaiya 


Bilawal, Des, 
Shuddh Sarang 


Bhairav, Shivmat 
Bhairav, Bhavmat 


Bhairav, Ahir 
Bhairav Beehad 


Bhairav, Gunakri 


Nand, Bageshree, 


Chandrakauns 


Bilaskhani Todi, 


Saraswati 


Yaman, Durga, 
Khamaj, Tilak 


Kamod, Bhairavi 


Bhimpalas, 
Marwa 


Gaud Malhar, 


Kirwani, Bhairavi 


Gaud Sarang, 
Brindavani- 
Sarang, Dhani, 
Charukeshi 


Bhoopali, 
Shankara 


CDNF 142962 ADO 


STC 04B 
7585/86/87/88 


CDNF 150290 


NRO0042 DDD 


FMRMP3-01 


AA 146 


INR CD 053 


FMRMP 3-03 


FMRCD 046 


CDNF 150875 


FMR 085 


A 97022 


Saregama 
H. M. V. 


RPG 


Navras 


Fountain 


Alurkar Audio 
Products 


Fountain 


Fountain 


Fountain 


Saregama 


Fountain 


Music Today 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


Vidyaadhar Vyaas 


Kashinath Bodas 


Kashinath Bodas 


Veena 
Sahashrabuddhe 


Veena 
Sahashrabuddhe 


Veena 
Sahashrabuddhe 


Veena 
Sahashrabuddhe 


Veena 
Sahashrabuddhe 


Veena 
Sahashrabuddhe 


Veena 
Sahashrabuddhe 


Veena 
Sahashrabuddhe 


Veena 
Sahashrabuddhe 


Veena 
Sahashrabuddhe 


Veena 
Sahashrabuddhe 


Yaman, Komal 
Rishabh-Asavari 


Malkauns, 
Bhairav 


Ahir Bhairav, 
Shree 


Basant, Des, 
Shudh-Sarang 


Sawani, 
Raagmala, 
Hamsadhwani 


Bheem, 
Hamsadhwani, 
Madhukauns, 
Basant 


194 


C 4HV 0075 


240393 


240394 


240355 


240369 


STCS 04B 7490 


CD 240 409 


240401 


240402 


CDNF 150157 


CD 240 370 


CD 240 350 


NRO1672 


CD-51004 


Magnasound 


Rhythm House 


Rhythm House 


Rhythm House 


Rhythm House 


Rhythm House 


Rhythm House 


Rhythm House 


RPG 


Rhythm House 


Rhythm House 


Sony BMG 


BMG Crescendo 


47 


48 


49 


50 


51 


52 


53 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 


59 


60 


Veena 
Sahashrabuddhe 


Veena 
Sahashrabuddhe 


Veena 
Sahashrabuddhe 


Veena 
Sahashrabuddhe 


Veena 
Sahashrabuddhe 


Veena 
Sahashrabuddhe 


Veena 
Sahashrabuddhe 


Mukul Shivputra 


Madhup Mudgal 


Madhup Mudgal 
Madhup Mudgal 
Shashank 
Maktedar 


Kalapini Komkali 


Shashwati Mandal 
Paul 


Yanan 


Bihag, Jog-kauns 


Bheem, 
Hamsadhwani, 
Madhukauns, 
Basant 


Gurjari Todi, 
Vibhas, 


Vrindavani Sarang 


Lalit, Deshkar, 
Shyam-Kalyan, 
Malkauns, Adana 


Hemant, Hamir, 
Bahar, Sohni 


Megh Malhar, 
Miyan Malhar, 
Madhukauns 


Jaijaivanti, Kedar 


Jaijaiwanti, 
Darbari Kanhada, 
Jog 


Ahir Bhairav, 
Todi 


Bhimpalas, 
Kalyan 


Gaud Sarang & 
Multani 


Nand, Barwa, Kafi 


Devgandhar, 
Kalingada, Todi, 
Bhairavi 


195 


CR/N-PRED/088 


VCDD-250 


51004 


PLUS4 4001/4002 


4003 


240378 


CD 240400 


CD 240399 


NCCDO 133 


ACC-08025 


STCS 851470 


240402 


CDAMH 308 


7243 875954 22 


CD AMH 385 


House of Music 


Venus 


BMG Crescendo 


Plus Music 


Rhythm House 


Rhythm House 


Rhythm House 


Ninaad 


Mystica Music 


Saregama 
Rhythm House 
Alurkar Music 
House 


EMI 


Alurkar Music 
House 


61 Aparna Panshikar Yamani Bilawal, 
Bhimpalas 
62 Pushkar Lele Shyamkalyan, 
Kedar 
63 Sawani Shende Multani, Jog 
64 Manjusha Puriya, Kamod 
Kulkarni Patil 
65 Manjusha Shuddha Sarang & 
Kulkarni Patil Sohoni 
Il. AAGRAA GHARAANAA: ---- 
Artiste Ragaas 
1 Fatyyaz Khan 
2 Fatyyaz Khan Ramkali, Bhankar 
Des, Thumri 
Bhairavi 
3 Latafat Hussian 
Khan 
4 Latafat Hussian Patdeepki 
Khan 
5 Sharafat Hussian 
Khan 
6 Sharafat Hussian Saavani, Nat 
Khan Bihaag, Sohini 
7 Vilayat Hussain Patdeepak, Kafi 
Khan Hori, Jhinjhoti, 
Paraj Kalingda 
8 Vilayat Hussain Puriya, Kaunsi 
Khan Kanara 
9 Vilayat Hussain Bihari Kalyan, 
Khan Raisa Kanada 
10 S.N.Ratanjankar Bhatiyar, Suha, 


Mali Gaura 


196 


STCS 851366 


CDAMH-331 


FMRCD 009 
AC-C-08031 


DECD 1027 


Disc/Cassette No. 


PMLP 3015 
CDNF 150525 


STCS 04B 7393 
CDNF 150113 ADO 
STCS 02B 6212 


SK 005 


SVCCD 129 


SVCCD 126 


SVCCD 128 


MGCD060A 


Alurkar Music 
House 


Fountani 
Mystica Music 


Dreams 
Entertainment 


Record Company 


H.M.V. 
Saregama 


H.M.V. 


Saregama 


H.M.V. 


Baithak Series 


AIR 


AIR 


AIR 


Musician’s Guild 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


S.N.Ratanjankar 


Dinkar Kaikini 


K.G.Ginde 


Kumar Prasad 
Mukherjee 


Lalith Rao 
Purnima Sen 


M.R.Goutam 


Subhra Guha 


Subhra Guha 


Subhra Guha 


Sudh Sarang, 
Bhairavi Sadra 


Nand, Paraj, 
Hemant, Hemar 
Sohani, Patdeep 


Tilang, Khamaj, 
Hem Kalyan 


Chhayanat, Behag, 
Shudh 


Kalyan 
Behaag, Desh 


Jaijaivanti, Savani 
Behag 


Gaur Malhar, 
Basant, Mishra 
Desh, Bhairavi 


Devgiri Bilawal, 
Mishra Khamaj, 
Pilu 


Il. KIRAANAA GHARAANAA: ---- 


Artiste 


Abdul Kareem 
Khan 


Abdul Kareem 
Khan 


Abdul Kareem 
Khan 


Abdul Kareem 
Khan 


Abdul Waheed 
Khan 


Ragaas 


197 


MGCD060 


CDNF 150897 


MGCD062A 


CD-BMC-45 


STCS 04B 
Cd BMNO11 


7264 


PM-C-1002 


A 92063 


CD-BMC-100 


7243577 27020 


Disc/Cassette No. 
STC 2464 

33ECX 3251 (LP) 
33ECX 3253 (LP) 
33ECX 3304 (LP) 


ECLP 2541 (LP) 


Musician’s Guild 


Saregama 


Musician’s Guild 


Bihaan Music 


H.M.V. 
Bihaan Music 


Prime Music 


Music Today 


Bihaan Music 


Record Company 
E. M. IL. 


H. M. V. 


21 


22 


Abdul Waheed 
Khan 


Roshan Ara Begum 


Roshan Ara Begum 


Ameer Khan 
Ameer Khan 


Ameer Khan 


Ameer Khan 
Ameer Khan 
Ameer Khan 


Gangoobai Hangal 


Gangoobai Hangal 


Gangoobai Hangal 


Gangoobai Hangal 


Gangoobai Hangal 


Hirabai Barodekar 


Hirabai Barodekar 


Hirabai Barodekar 


Ramkali, 
Deshkar, 
Jansammohini, 
Shahana 


Todi 


Bageshree , 
Adana 


Bhairav, Drut 
Khayal, Miyan 
Ki Malhar, Drut 
Khayal 


198 


PMLP 


STC 02B 6248 


CD-BMC-61 
EALP 1253 (LP) 
EASD 1331 
(LP) 

EASD 1357 
(LP) 


STC 02B 6114 
STCS 02B 2453 


AIR(C-ARCH)H-57 


A 91005 


ECLP 


FMRMP3-03 


FMRMP3-02 


VCDD-186 


PMLP 
(LP) 


STC 04B 7187 


3018 


STC 04B 7502 


2855 (LP) 


3157 (LP) H. M. V. 


Fountain 


Bihaan Music 


<5 


H 
H 
H. 
H 
H 


Ke 
Ss oe, ee 


<5 


AIR 


Music Today 
H. M. V. 
Fountain 
Fountain 


Venus 


Venus 
Venus 


Venus 


23 Hirabai Barodekar §Marwa, Bhoop, CDNF 150556 Saregama 
Durga, Ghazal, 
Tilak Kamod, 
Thumri, Bhairavi, 
Thumri, Puriya 
Kalyan, Thumri, 


Bageshni Thumri, 
Thumri 
24 Bhimsen Joshi ECSD 2858 Saregama 
(LP) 
25  Bhimsen Joshi EASD 1501 Saregama 
(LP) 
26 Bhimsen Joshi EASD 1513 Saregama 
(LP) 
27  Bhimsen Joshi EASD 1515 Saregama 
(LP) 
28 Bhimsen Joshi STC 04B 3815 Saregama 
29 Bhimsen Joshi STC 04B 7278 Saregama 
30 Bhimsen Joshi STCS 04B 7496 Saregama 
31 Bhimsen Joshi A 91004 Music Today 
32 Bhimsen Joshi Shankara, CDHNO0162 Bayshore Records 
Bhairavi 
33 Bhimsen Joshi Durga, Suha- CDHNO161 Bayshore Records 
Kanada 
34 Bhimsen Joshi Suddha Sarang, TDICL 061C Times Music 
Marwa 
35 Bhimsen Joshi Bahar TDICL 081C Times Music 
36 Bhimsen Joshi Marwa, Pooriya, CDNF 150447 ADD Saregama 
Pooriya- 
Dhanashri 
37 Bhimsen Joshi Guyjri Todi, VCDSP-181 Venus 
Bhimpalas 
38 Bhimsen Joshi Maluha Kedar, NRO1272 DDD Sony Music 
Gorakh Kalyan 


199 


39 


40 


4l 


42 


43 
44 
45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


50 


51 


Bhimsen Joshi 


Bhimsen Joshi 


Bhimsen Joshi 


Bhimsen Joshi 


Prabha Atre 
Prabha Atre 
Prabha Atre 


Prabha Atre 


Prabha Atre 


Prabha Atre 


Prabha Atre 


Prabha Atre 


Prabha Atre 


Megh, Nayaki 
Kanada, Suha - 
Sughrai 


Patdeep, 
Jaunpuri, 
Bhairavi 


Shudh Maaru, 


NRO1282 


CDNF 150103 


ASA-MCD-G006 


Saavani, Basant 


Gaud Sarang & 


Brindabani 
Sarang 


Bihag, Mishra 


STCS 04B 7363 


STCS 04B 
TCCD 5117 


1330 


2002 


Khamaj, Mishra 


Bhairavi 


Bhairav, Yaman 


Desi, Madhuvanti 


Madhukauns, 
Tarana/Drut, 
Thumri 


Miyan Ki Todi, 


TCCD-5117 


VCDD 435 


NACCD 1002 


TDICL 154P 


Jogkauns, Kafi, 


Tilang, Mishra 
Gara, Bhairavi 


Maalkauns, 
Maalkauns, 


TDICL 122C 


Maanj Khamaaj 


Chandrakauns, 
Chandrakauns, 
Mishra 
Shivranjani 


TDICL 123C 


200 


Sony Music 


Asa Music 


H. M. V. 
T Series 
Private 


Tips 


Venus 


NA Classical 


Times Music 


Times Music 


Times Music 


52 


53 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 


59 


60 


61 


62 


63 


Prabha Atre 


Prabha Atre 


Prabha Atre 


Prabha Atre 


Shrikaant Bakre 


Kankana Banerjee 


Kankana Banerjee 


Arun Bhaduri 


Ganapati Bhat 


Amir Khan 


Amir Khan 


Amir Khan 


Puriya Kalyan 


Baageshree, Drut, 
Mishra Khamaaj 


Shankara, Basant 


Desi, Madhuvanti 


Malkauns, Desh 
Malhar, Gaud 
Sarang, 
Hansdhwani, 
Bihag, Miya 
Malhar, 
Chandrakauns, 
Adana 


Ditto 


Marwa, Lalit, 
Suddh Kalyan, 
Malkauns, 
Chandrakauns 


Abhogi Kanada, 
Sahana Kanada, 
Suha Kanada, 
Ahir Bhairav 


Komal Rishabh 
Asavari, Bhatiyar 


201 


NCCD 0032 


CD-51239 


NCCD 0033 
C-60 VCBG-038 
STCS 04B 6207 


CDNF 150851 ADD 


STCS 04B 7460 
0S - 018 
240 356 


TDICL 169 C 


7243 86490520 


AIR(C-ARCH)H-21 


Ninaad 


NA Classical 


Ninaad 
Venus 
H. M. V. 


Saregama 


H. M. V. 


Concord Records 


Rhythm House 


Times Music 


AIR 


64 


65 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


74 


75 
76 


77 


78 


Kaivalya Kumaar 


A. Kanan 


A. Kanan 


Firoz Dastur 


Malavika Kanan 
Malavika Kanan 


Malavika Kanan 


Malavika Kanan 


Rasiklal Andharia 


Ajoy Pohankar 


Ajoy Pohankar 


Ajoy Pohankar 


Shrikant 
Deshpande 


Milind Chittal 


Arshad Ali Khan 


Abhogi Kanada, 
Adana, Stage 
Song, Chhayanat, 
Suha 


Shudhkalyan, 
Jog, Thumri 


Milan Malhar, 
Maluha Kedaar, 
Jog Kodh 


Darbari, Thumri 
Kafi, Thumri 
Kiwani 


Gopala Meri 


Gorakh Kalyan 


Bhatiyar, Basant 
Mukari, Thumri 


Bilaskhani Todi, 
Bageshree, 
Jaijaivanti 


Bageshree 
Miya ki Todi, 
Puriya - Dhana 
Shree 


Marwa, Kalavati 


Marwa, Bhoopal 
Todi, Darbari 


202 


FMRMP3-02 


CD-BMC-40 


CD 


FMRMP3- 01 


STCS 04B 7478 


ATM 020 


CDNF 150856 


CD-BMC-39 


CDNF 150113 ADO 


FMRMP3-01 


SVCCD 09 


SVCCD 063 
CDST-297 


AC-C-09024 


CDNF 150703 


Fountain 


Bihaan Music 


Bihaan Music 


Fountain 


H. M. V. 


Attune 


Saregama 


Bihaan Music 


Saregama 


Fountain 


T Series 


T Series 
Sumeet 


Mystica Music 


Saregama 


79 


Kumar Mardur 


Bairagi, Shudh 
Saarang, Shree 


ACC-08015 


Mystica Music 


IV. ALLAADIYAA (JAIPUR ATRAULIT) GHARAANAA:---- 


10 


11 


12 


Artiste 


Kesarbai Kerkar 


Kesarbai Kerkar 


Kesarbai Kerkar 


Kesarbai Kerkar 


Kesarbai Kerkar 


Mogubai Kurdikar 


Mogubai Kurdikar 


Nivruttibua Sarnaik 


Mallikarjun 
Mansur 


Mallikarjun 
Mansur 


Mallikarjun 
Mansur 


Mallikarjun 
Mansur 


Ragaas 


Multani 
Jaijaivanti 


Malkauns, 
Bhairavi 


Vibhas, Todi, 
Sughrai, Multani, 
Mand, Puriya 
Dhanashri, 
Shankara, 
Jaijaiwanti, Tilak 
Kamod 


Allahaiya 
Bilawal 


Shukla Bilawal, 
Raisa Kanhra, 
Adambari Kedar 


203 


Disc/Cassette No. 


STC 04B 7162 


STC 851504 


SK. 016 


SK. 017 


STC 851104 


STC 02B 7345 
STC 851504 

PMLP 3144 (LP) 
ESCD 2384 (LP) 
STCS 


04B 7165 


A 91002 


A 90010 


Record Company 


H. M. V. 


Saregama 


Sangeet Kendra 


Sangeet Kendra 


H. M. V. 


H. M. V. 


Saregama 


H. M. V. 


Music Today 


Music Today 


13. Mallikarjun 
Mansur 

14. Mallikarjun 
Mansur 

15 Mallikarjun 
Mansur 

16 Mallikarjun 
Mansur 

17. Mallikarjun 
Mansur 


18 Mallikarjun 
Mansur 


19 Mallikarjun 
Mansur 


20) Mallikarjun 
Mansur 


21 Kishori Amonkar 


A 92020/21 
CDNF 150872 
M 100/07A 
CD A-91002 


Alhaiya Bilawal, 
Jaunpuri, Todi, 
Sarang, Mishra 
Mand, 
Bhimpalas, 
Puriya, Durga, 
Chayanat, 
Gaudmalhar,Des, 
Adana, Karnataki 
Kafi, Jangla- 
Addha, Kafi 
Bhajan, 
Malkauns, 
Bhairavai 


CDNF 150541 


Sawani, Shivmat CDHNO173 


Bhairav 


Yamani Bilawal, STC 850603 
Lalit Gauri, 

Jaijaiwanti, 

Nayaki Kanada, 

Kafi Kanada, 

Bihari, Sughrai, 

Paraj 


Shivmat Bhairav, TCICL 028C 


Sawani, Khat 


ECLP 2326 (LP) 


204 


Music Today 
Saregama 
Doordarshan 
Archives 


Music Today 


Saregama 


Bayshore 


Times Music 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


Kishori Amonkar 


Kishori Amonkar 


Kishori Amonkar 


Kishori Amonkar 


Kishori Amonkar 


Kishori Amonkar 


Kishori Amonkar 


Kishori Amonkar 


Kishori Amonkar 


Kishori Amonkar 


Kishori Amonkar 


Kishori Amonkar 


Kishori Amonkar 


Kishori Amonkar 


Bhoop, Bageshri 


Gaud Malhar, 
Sampoorna 
Malakauns 


Rageshree, 
Rageshree 
Alhaiya Bilawal, 
Basant Bahar, 
Vibhas, Gaud 
Malhar 


Alhaiya Bilawal, 
Jeevanpuri, 
Bhairavi 


Gunkali, 
Madhyamad 
Sarang 


Bhimpalasi 


Bhoop, Bhoop, 
Bhinna Shadja 


Deskar, Gaud 
Sarang 


Miyan Malhar, 
Miyan Malhar 


Meera Malhar, 
Anand Malhar 


Yaman, Meera 
Bhajan, Meera 
Bhajan 


205 


STCS 04B 7502 
A 91006 
CD 


CD 


TCCD-5108 


CD-A 02038/39 


N2R01512 


88697 559792 


NR 01912 


CDNF 150021 


VCDSP-409 


VCDE-410 


CDNF 150121 AAD 


CD-A 03133 


H. M. V. 


Music Today 


TCCD-5108 


Music Today 


Sony Music 


Sony Nad 


Sony Nad 


E.M.1. 


Venus 


Venus 


Saregama 


Music Today 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


4l 


42 
43 


44 


45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


50 


Kishori Amonkar 


Dhondutai 
Kulkarni 


Vijaya Jadhav 


Ashwini Bhide 


Ashwini Bhide 


Ashwini Bhide 


Ashwini Bhide 
Ashwini Bhide 


Ashwini Bhide 


Ashwini Bhide 


Ashwini Bhide 


Ashwini Bhide 


Ashwini Bhide 


Ashwini Bhide 


Ashwini Bhide 


Todi, Lalit 
Pancham 
Kabiree Bhairav, 


Meera Malhar, 
Des, Suha 


Nand, Bageshree 


Bhimpalasi, 
Shuddh Kalyan 


Ahir 
Bhairav, Jaunpuri, 
Kabir Bhajan 


Lalit, Bibhas 


Bageshri, Kedar 
Jog 


Bihag, Bhinna 
Shadaj 


Madhuwanti, 
Jog, Jhinjhoti, 
Nayaki Kanada 


Bilaskhani Todi, 
Natabhairav, 
Gujri Todi 


Kafi Kanada, 
Aarabi, Bhajan 


Abhogi Kanada, 
Prateeksha, 
Mishra Mand, 
Gara 


206 


NRO1334 


SVCCD 07 


C4HV0077 


240373 


240354 


A 92060 


STC 4B 
NRO096 2 


7507 / 08 


CD 240 405 


724357811620 


FMRCD 013 


FMRCD 014 


CDAM 132 


CDAMH 332 


CD 


Sony Nad 


T Series 


Magnasound 


Rhythm House 


Rhythm House 


Music Today 


H. M. V. 
Sony Nad 


Rhythm House 
Classic 


E.M.1. 


Fountain 


Fountain 


Alurkar Music 
House 


Alurkar Music 
House 


Anaahat Naad 


51 


52 


53 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 


59 


60 


61 


62 


Ashwini Bhide 
Ashwini Bhide 
Shruti Sadolikar 
Shruti Sadolikar 


Shruti Sadolikar 


Shruti Sadolikar 


Mohd. Sayeed 
Khan & Mohd. 
Rashid Khan 


Manjiri Asanare 


Manjiri Asanare 


Manjiri Asanare 


Raghunandan 
Panshikar 


Raghunandan 
Panshikar 


Jaijaivanti, 
Bhajan 
Multani 


Bilaskhani Todi, 
Tilak-Kamod, 
Dhani 


Multani, Dhani, 
Mishra-Maand, 
Mishra Pilu, 
Mishra Pahadi 


Bibhas, Suddha 
Sarang, Multani 


Lalit Gauri, Tilak 
Kamod, Adana 


Sudh Kalyan, 
Basanti Kedar, 
Tappa 


Sargam, 
Lakshangeet, 
Khayal, Drut, 
Shankara, 
Tarana, Bhajan, 
Natyasangeet 


Bhoop & 
Sampoorna 
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NCCD 0030 


TCICL 026C 


A 90015 


A 92026 / 27 


CDNP 150901 


7243592538 2 4 


STCS 04B 7496 


FMRMP3-03 


FMRCD 008 


CD 


TDICL 101C 


CDAMH 265 


Ninaad 

Times Music 
Music Today 
Music Today 


Saregama 


Virgin 


H. M. V. 


Fountain 


Fountain 


Musician’s Guild 


Times Music 


Alurkar Music 
House 


63 Raghunandan 
Panshikar 


64 Raghunandan 
Panshikar 
65 Raghunandan 


Panshikar 


66 Kausalya 
Manjeshwar 


67 Mayiri Karve 


68 Majiri Karve 


69 Mayiri Karve 


70 Laxmibai Jadhav 


Malakauns CDAMH334 


Bilaskhani Todi, 
Shuddha- Sarang 


Bhoop Nat, STCS 850606 


Niranjani Todi 


Marwa, Lalita 06HC012ACD 
Gauri, Jait 

Kalyan, Bhoop 

Nat, Bageshri 

Bahar, 

Jaijaiwanti, 

Sampurna 

Malkauns 


Komal Rishabh 
Aasawari, Shudh 
Sarang & Khat 


CDAMH 221 


Jaitashri, Kafi 
Kanada 


AMH 144 


Madhuwanti, AMH 224 
Shree, Marwa, 

Yaman, Tilak 

Kamod, Gaud- 

Malhar, 

Bageshri, Suha 

Kanada 


Deshkar, Pilu, 
Kafi, Tilang 


STC 851504 
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Alurkar Music 
House 


Underscor Records 


Alurkar Music 
House 


Alurkar Music 
House 


Alurkar Music 
House 


Saregama 


71 


72 


73 


Padmavati 
Shaligram 


Saniya Patankar 


Saniya Kulkarni 
Patankar 


Todi, Poorvi, 
Tilak Kamod, 
Kamod, Mishra 
Pilu 


Shree, Megh, 
Yaman, 
Rajasthani Mand 


Nand, Basant 


V. PATIAALAA GHARAANAA: ---- 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Artiste 


Bade Ghulaam Ali 
Khan 


Bade Ghulaam Ali 
Khan 


Bade Ghulaam Ali 
Khan 


Bade Ghulaam Ali 
Khan 


Bade Ghulaam Ali 
Khan 


Bade Ghulaam Ali 
Khan 


Bade Ghulaam Ali 
Khan 


Bade Ghulaam Ali 
Khan 


Nazaakat & 
Salaamat Ali Khan 


Nazaakat & 
Salaamat Ali Khan 


Ajoy Chakraborty 


Ajoy Chakraborty 


Ajoy Chakraborty 


Ragaas 


Todi, Piloo, 
Bhairave 


Gunkeli 
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STC 851504 


CD AMH 353 


mg cd 028 


Disc/Cassette No. 


STC 04B 7387 


STC 6115 


STC 04B 7368 


ECLP 41562 (LP) 


MOAE 5004 


EALP 1258 
M 125 
TDICL 148C 


STC 02B 6239 


CD-BMN-114 


EASD 


STCS 02B 6235 


STCS 04B 7368 


(LP) 


(LP) 


1457 (LP) 


Saregama 


Alurkar Music 
House 


Musician’s Guild 


Record Company 


H. M. V. 


E.M.L 


H. M. V. 


H. M. V. 


H. M. V. 


H. M. V. 


Gathani 


Times Music 


H. M. V. 


Bihaan Music 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


Ajoy Chakraborty 


Ajoy Chakraborty 


Ajoy Chakraborty 


Ajoy Chakraborty 


Ajoy Chakraborty 


Ajoy Chakraborty 


Ajoy Chakraborty 


Ajoy Chakraborty 


Ajoy Chakraborty 


Ajoy Chakraborty 


Meera Banerjee 


Shantanu 
Bhattacharyya 


Prasun Banerjee 


Prasun Banerjee 


Gujri Todi, Gujri 
Todi 


Yaman Kalyan, 
Bhupali 


Abhogi, 
Hamsadhwani 


Bairagi, Bairagi, 
Bairagi 


Khamaj 

Kalyan 
Jaijaiwanti 
Gunkali 

Multani, Deshkar 


Rageshree, 
Hamir 
Saraswati, 
Bhupali, Hameer 


Ramkali, Lalit, 
Puriyadhanasni, 
Miyan- Ki 
Malhar, Kaunsi 
Kanhara 


Devgiri Bilawal, 
Kafi Kanhara, 
Gour Malhar, 
Puriya Dhanasri, 
Behaag 


Milan Ki Malhar, 
Mishra- 
Kausiddhwani 
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CDC 3001 


7243 57699525 


CD-A 01059 


S-300-02-2 


50999 64861920 


TDICL 175C 


A 03127 


NR 0135 4 


A94017 


A94018 


BMC-22 


CD-BMC-37 


CD-BMC-2 


CD-BMC-63 


Gathani 


ELM. L 


Music Today 


Sagarika 


E. M. L 


Times Music 


Music Today 


Sony Nad 


Music Today 


Music Today 


Bihaan Music 


Bihaan Music 


Bihaan Music 


Bihaan Music 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


Suranjana Bose 


Kaushiki 
Chakraborty 


Kaushiki 
Chakraborty 


Kaushiki 
Chakraborty 


Kaushiki 
Chakraborty 


Anjana Nath 


Todi 


Shuddh Kalyan 


Kedar 


Shyam Kalyan, 
Kalyani 


Multani 


Behaag 


CD-BMC-29 


CD-A 03131 


CD-A02115 


AMCD-054 


NACCD 1105 


CD-BMC-010 


VI. RAAMPUR (SAHASWAN) GHARAANAA: ---- 


11 
12 


Artiste 


Nissar Hussain 
Khan 


Gulam Mustafa 
Khan 


Gulam Mustafa 
Khan 


Gulam Mustafa 


Khan 


Raashid Khan 


Raashid Khan 


Raashid Khan 


Raashid Khan 


Raashid Khan 


Raashid Khan 


Raashid Khan 
Raashid Khan 


Ragaas 


Bhimpalasi, 
Basant, 
Hamsaddhwani 


Hamsaddhwani 


Malkauns, 
Saraswati, 
Hameer 


Jog, Nat Bhairav, 
Kriwani 


Bhatiyar, Alhaiya 
Bilawal, Gaud 
Sarang 


Shyam Kalyan 


Behaag 
Jog & Sohni 
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Disc/Cassette No. 


STCS 04B 7166 
STCS 04B 7361 


SVCCD 016 


SVCCD 063 


A 92061 


MDX 6541 


CDNF 150106 


CDC 3002 


NRO1632 


S-300-01-2 


S-300-08-2 
VCDSP-187 


Bihaan Music 
Music Today 
Music Today 


Aahir Music 


N A Classical 


Bihaan Music 


Record Company 
H. M. V. 


H. M. V. 


T Series 


T Series 
Music Today 
C. B. S. 
R. P. G. 
Gathani 


Sony Nad 


Sagarika 


Sagarika 
Venus 


13. Raashid Khan Bhimpalasi, NACCD 1102 NA Classical 
Sohini Bahar, 
Bhajan 
14 Raashid Khan Miyan Ki Todi, FMRCD 33 Fountain 
Miyan Ki- Todi, 
Bhatiyar Tarana 
15 Raashid Khan Gorakh Kalyan TDICL 070C Times Music 
VII. BANAARAS GHARAANAA: ---- 
Artiste Ragaas Disc/Cassette No. Record Company 
1 Girya Devi STC 04B 7507/ H. MV. 
08 
2 Gira Devi Behag TDICL 008C Times Music 
3. Girja Devi Gandhari Bahar VCDD-314 Venus 
4 Gira Devi Dev Gandhar SVCCD 086 T Series 
5 Girija Devi Desi Todi, CDNF 151117-119 Saregama 
Yaman, Abhogi 
Kanada, Bhairavi 
6 Raajan & Saajan A 90015 Music Today 
Mishra 
7 Raajan & Saajan A 90010 Music Today 
Mishra 
8 Raajan & Saajan A 90008 Music Today 
Mishra 
9 Raajan & Saajan 4CX 11015 C. B. S. 
Mishra 
10 Raajan & Saajan Hansadhwani, TDICL 250C Times Music 
Mishra Jhinjhoti, 
Sugharai, Suha 
11 Raajan & Saajan Chhayanat, 7243 812255 23 Virgin 
Mishra Adana Bahar 
12 Raajan & Saajan Darbari Kanhara SVCCD 063 T Series 


Mishra 
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13 


Chhannulal Mishra 


Kajri, Jhula, Holi, 
Badhaiya, Sohar 


VIL. MEWAATI GHARAANA: ---- 


10 


Artiste 


Jasraaj 
Jasraaj 


Jasraaj 


Jasraaj 
Jasraaj 
Jasraaj 


Jasraaj 


Jasraaj 


Jasraaj 


Sanjeev Abhyankar 


Ragaas 


Lalit, Bhairav, 
Bhairav Bahar 


Megh, Gaud 
Malhar, Charju 
Ki Malhar 


Malkauns, Miyan 
Malhar 


Shuddha Nat, Nat 
Narayan, Kanara, 
Adana 


Nat Bhairav, 
Bhajan, Poorvi, 
Bhajan 
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NCCD 0024 


Disc/Cassette No. 


A 90014 


A 91007 


AA 137 


STCS 04B 3920 
STCS 04B 7349 
VACD-2234 


S-300-14-2 


GP/05/02A 


CDNF 150427 


CDNF 150650 ADD 


Ninaad 


Record Company 


Music Today 


Music Today 


Alurkar Audio 
Products 


H. M. V. 
H. M. V. 
Navras 


Sagarika 


Doordarshan 
Achives 


Saregama 


Saregama 


IX. TAALMUNDI / TAALVANDI GHARAANA: ---- 


Artiste 


1 Jagdish Prasad 
2 Jagdish Prasad 


Ragaas Disc/Cassette No. 
STCS 04B 7501 
Marwa, Kedar, CH0120-121CD 


Durga 


X. ECLECTIC (MIXED) STYLES: --- 


Artiste 


Arati Ankalikar 
2 Arati Ankalikar 
3 Arati Ankalikar 
4 Arati Ankalikar 


5 Arati Ankalikar 


6 Arati Ankalikar 


7 Arati Ankalikar 


8 Arati Ankalikar 


9 Basavraj Rajguru 


Ragaas Disc/Cassette No. 
5227 736/737 
STCS 04B 7593 

240376 

Ahir Bhairav, 50999 966290 2 4 

Mand 

Madhuwanti, TDICL 090C 

Shankara, Kafi 

Tappa 

Nand, 7243 866857 2 8 

Jansammohini, 

Kalavati, 

Bhairavi 

Salag Warali, FMRCD 005 

Bilaskhani Todi, 

Deskar 

Malhar, Thumri PACCD 018 
04B 7772 - 75 
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Record 
Company 


H. M. V. 
Cozmik Harmony 


Record 
Company 
Music India 

H. M. V. 
Rhythm House 


E.M.L 


Times Music 


Fountain 


Prathamesh Alap 
Combine 


H. M. V. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 
15 


16 


sie 


18 


19 


20 


21 


Basavraj Rajguru 


Gajanan Rao Joshi 
Vasantrao 


Deshpande 


Vasantrao 
Deshpande 


Manik Verma 
Manik Verma 


C.R. Vyas 


C.R. Vyas 


C.R.Vyas 


Fateh Ali Khan 


Jitendra Abhisheki 


Jitendra Abhisheki 


Bhairav Bahar, 
Desi, Sarang, 
Des, Sham 
Kalyan, Kedar, 
Maru Bihag, 
Kafi, Shankara, 
Hans Kalyan, 


Megh, Malkauns, 


Purva Kalyan, 
Kausi Kanada 


Marwa, 
Madhukauns 


Khayal-Pooriya 


Gujri Todi, 
Shuddha Sarang, 
Chhayanat 


Bhairav Bahar, 
Malav 


Bhoop Kalyan, 
Ghandari- Todi, 
Zila Brindabani 
Sarang, 
Kamod,Sorth 


Sudha Kalyan, 
Manoranjani, 
Thumari, Bhajan 
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CDNF 150583 


CD 
STC 04B 7453 
STCS 851398 


ECLP 2313 (LP) 
FMRMP3-03 


STCS 04B 
50 


SVCCD 020 


7549 / 


MCD No. 509 


TDIFU012V 


STCS 04B 7262 


NICV 076 


Saregama 


Saregama 


Saregama 


H. M. V. 
Fountain 


Fountain 


T Series 


Venus 


Times Music 


T Series 


Neelam 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


4l 


Jitendra Abhisheki 


Jitendra Abhisheki 


Jitendra Abhisheki 


Parween Sultana 


Parween Sultana 


Parween Sultana 


Parween Sultana 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


Prabhakar Karekar 


Prabhakar Karekar 


lhas Kashalkar 


lhas Kashalkar 


Ulhas Kashalkar 


lhas Kashalkar 


lhas Kashalkar 


Ulhas Kashalkar 


Ulhas Kashalkar 


lhas Kashalkar 


lhas Kashalkar 


lhas Kashalkar 


lhas Kashalkar 


Bhupal Todi, Din 


Ki- Puriya, 
Zeelae, Amrit 
Varshini 


Amritvarshini 


Suha 


Mangal Bhairav 


Megh, Manavi 


Bihagda, Sohini, 


Kafi 


Malati Basant, 
Shuddha Nat 


Sampoorna 


Malkauns, Sohini 


Bhairav Bahar, 
Nat- Bihag 
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SICCD 044 


SVCCD 063 


CDNF 150113 ADO 


STCS 04B 3807 


4227 - 933 


CDNF 150113 ADO 


STCS 850734 


VCBG_ 005 


240359 


A01010 


CDNF 150951 


NRO1072 


7243 57811729 


IP — 6045 


CDNF 150894 


TDICL 218C 


CD-BMC-176 


A01016 


STCS 04B 7450 


AA 136 


T Series 


T Series 
Saregama 
Neelam 
Music Today 
Saregama 
H. M. V. 
Venus 
Rhythm House 
Music Today 
Saregama 
Navras 

E. M. L 
Hindusthan 
Record 


Saregama 


Times Music 


Bihaan Music 


Music Today 


H. M. V. 


Alurkar Audio 
Products 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


50 


51 


52 


53 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 


59 


60 


Prabhakar Karekar 


Prabhakar Karekar 


Padma Talwalkar 


Padma Talwalkar 


Padma Talwalkar 


Padma Talwalkar 


Padma Talwalkar 


Padma Talwalkar 


Padma Talwalkar 


Padma Talwalkar 


Padma Talwalkar 


Padma Talwalkar 


Padma Talwalkar 


Padma Talwalkar 


Padma Talwalkar 


Vikas Kashalkar 


Vikas Kashalkar 


Tarapada 
Chakraborty 


Basavi Mukherji 


Desi, Bilaskhani 
Todi 


Ahir Lalat, 
Hindol Bahar 


Shree, Kedar 


Alhaiya Bilawal, 
Bhoop, Sohni 


Bihag, Durga 


Shree 


Nand 


Miyan-Malhar, 
Nand, Des 


Nand, Nand 
Shuddh Kalyan, 
Hamir, Bhairavi 
Sawani, Basant 
Lalita Gauri, 


Durga 


Sawani, Rayasa- 
Kanada 


Darbari 


Bhimpalasi 


Kedar,Nayaki 
Kanhada 
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FMRMP3-01 


FMRCD 034 


A 90003 


A 90014 


240375 


240353 


240342 


STCS 850605 


DECD 1005 


FMRMP3-01 


C4HV0234 


AMH 142 


A92035 


XPT 00001 


ACC-09022 


AMH 228 


CD 


RCD — 944 


PMR 048 


Fountain 


Fountain 


Music Today 


Music Today 


Rhythm House 


Rhythm House 


Rhythm House 


H. M. V. 


Dreams 


Fountain 


Magnasound 


Alurkar Music 
House 


Music Today 


Swarashree CBS 


Mystica Music 


Alukar Music 
House 


Gajanan 
Production 


Raga 


P & M Records 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


Basavi Mukherji 


Basavi Mukherji 


Basavi Mukherji 


Basavi Mukherji 


Basavi Mukherji 


Basavi Mukherji 


Chhota Gandharva 


Shaunak Abhisheki 


Shaunak Abhisheki 


Shaunak Abhisheki 


Jayshree Patanekar 


Jayshree Patanekar 


Bhatiyar, 
Multani, Durga 


Sampoorna 
Malkauns, 
Madhuwanti 


Lalit, Sindhura, 
Gunkali, Bhatiar, 
Todi, Bhairavi, 
Kalavati, 
Hansadhwani, 
Durga, Tilak 
Kamod, Darbari, 
Malkauns 


Jaunpuri 


Bhatiar, Bageshri 


Jaunpuri 


Basanti Kedar, 
Thumri 


Suddha-kalyan & 
Thumri 


Kaushi Kanada, 
Hameer, Hindol 
Bahar, Sohoni- 
Pancham 


Raageshri, 
Adana, 
Raagamala 


Bahaduri Todi, 
Deshkar 


Sampoorna 
Malakauns & 
Darbari Kanada 
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MM 029 


MGCD 084 


FMBCD - 161 


FMRMP3-03 


STCS 866227 


FMR 082 


FMRMP3-02 


FMRMP3-02 


TDICL 100C 


TDICL 040C 


TDICL 040C 


CDAMH 290 


Meera Music 


Musician’s Guild 


Fountain 


Fountain 
Hindusthan 
Records 


Fountain 


Fountain 


Fountain 


Time Music 


Time Music 


Time Music 


Alukar Music 
House 


73 


74 


75 


76 


77 


78 


79 


80 


81 
82 


83 


84 


Jayshree Patanekar 


Manas Chakraborty 


Manas Chakraborty 


Devki Pandit 


Devki Pandit 


Tushar Dutta 


Lakshmi Shankar 


Sharad Sutaone 


Sipra Bose 
Chinmoy Lahiri 


Gauri Pathare 


Gauri Pathare 


Chhayant, 
Nayaki Kanada, 
Shehnai Dhum 


Mian Ki Sarang, 
Gaud Malhar 


Gujri Todi, 
Deskar- Mand 


Nand, Bageshri 


Ramkeli, 
Bhimpalashri, 
Jog 


Gunkali, 
Madhmad 
Sarang, 
Jansammohini, 
Madhukauns, 
Kirwani 


Kalingada, Jana- 
Sammohini, 
KEdar, Bilawal, 
Bageshree, 
Deshkar 


Lalita, Abhogi 


Basant Mukhari, 
Ahiri- Malhar 


Lalit, Alaihya 
Bilawal, Patdeep 


Multani & Des 
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AMH 114 


STCS 02B 6264 


RCD-943 


PACCD 018 


NCCD 0069 


UDCD 1024 


CDNF 150855 ADD 


FMRCD-089 


STHVS 843514 
CD-BMC-41 


DECD 1004 


DECD 1028 


Alukar Music 
House 


H. M. V. 


Raga 


Prathames Alap 
Combine 


Ninaad 


UD Series 


Saregama 


Fountain 


H. M. V. 
Bihaan Music 


Dreams 
Entertainment 


Dreams 
Entertainment 


XI. BHINDIBAZAAR GHARAANAA: -—-- 


1 


Artiste 


T.D.Janorikar 


XI. THHUMRI: ---- 


10 


Artiste 


Kesarbai Kerkar 


Siddheshwari Devi 


Siddheshwari Devi 


Siddheshwari Devi 


Bade Ghulam Ali 
Khan 


Bade Ghulam Ali 
Khan 


Barkat Ali Khan 


Rasoolan Bai 
Begum Akhtar 
Begum Akhtar 


Ragaas 


Desi, Motki Todi, 


Jheelaf, Sawani, 
Durga, Jhinjhoti 


Ragaas 


Chaiti, Hori 


Khamaj, Bhairavi 


Mishra Paraj, 
Dadra, Bhairavi, 
Mishra Tilak 
Kamod, Tappa 


Mishra Khamaj, 
Mishra- Peelu, 
Dadra, Mishra 
Bhairavi 
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Disc/Cassette No. 


MGCD006 


Disc/Cassette No. 


STC 851104 


SVCC 02 


AIR-(C-ARCH) HM- 
09 


AIR(C-ARCH)H-37 


EALP 1510 (LP) 


PMLP 3016 (LP) 
ECSD 2374 (LP) 
507988 2 


Record 
Company 


Musician’s Guild 


Record Company 


H. M. V. 


T Series 


AIR 


Sangeet Kendra 
Gathani 


AIR 


H. M. V. 


H. M. V. 
H. M. V. 
Sony Music 


11 


12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


Begum Akhtar 


Begum Akhtar 


Fateh Ali Khan 
Girija Devi 
Girija Devi 
Girija Devi 
Girija Devi 


Girija Devi 


Girija Devi 


Girija Devi 


Bhimsen Joshi 


Mishra Gara, 
Mishra Tilang, 
Mishra Pilu, 
Mishra Pahari, 
Mishra 
Madhukauns 


Mishra Tilang, 
Mishra Khamaj, 
Mishra Kafi, 


Mishra Bhairavi, 


Mishra Kirwani 


Bihari 


Chaiti,Mishra 
Behag, Mishra 
Behag, Mishra- 
Khamaj, Mishra 
Pilu 


Mishra Khamaj, 
Mishra Piloo, 
Piloo Hori, 
Hindola, Tappa 


Bhairavi, Kajari, 
Kajari 

Khamaj, Mishra 
Tilak Kamod, 
Mishra Tilang, 
Hor1, Chaiti, 
Kafi-Tappa, 
Dadra 
Kaushikdhwani 
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AIR(C-ARCH)H-30 


AIR(C-ARCH)H-31 


TDIFU012V 
C 4H V 0063 
VCDD-314 
TDICL 008C 
TDICL 008C 


VCDD-314 


SVCCD 086 


CDNF 15117-119 


TDICL 068C 


AIR 


AIR 


Times Music 
Magnasound 
Venus 

Times Music 
Times Music 


Venus 


T Series 


Saregama 


Times Music 


22 


23 


24 


25 
26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


Shobha Gurtu 


Shobha Gurtu 


Shobha Gurtu 


Prabha Atre 


Balasaheb 
Poonchwale 


Thumrian ( Various 
artistes ) 


Yaadgar Thrmrian 
(Various artistes ) 


Sur Singaar ( 
Various artistes ) 


Lakshmi Shankar 
& Nirmala Devi 


Padmavati 
Shaligram 


Tarapada 
Chakraborty 
Manik Verma 


Meera Banerjee 


Prasun Banerjee 


Mishra Pahadi, 


Dadra, Chaiti, 


Manjh khamaj, 


Dadra, Mishra 
Bhairavi 


Thumri Dadra, 
Jhoola, Hori, 


SVCCD 051 


CDVNF 2200 


Mishra-Bhairavi 


Gavati, Dadra, 
Kajari, Pahadi 
Dadra, Meera 


MCD No. 511 


Bhajan, Bhairavi 


Dadra 


Kalingda, 
Bhairavi 


Bhairavi 


Bhairavi 


Thumri-Piloo 


Bhairavi 


Khamaj Bhairavi 


TDICL 154P 
MM 025 


STCS 04B 7150 


STC 04B 7334 


SHNC 01/ 131/132 


ECLP 2350 (LP) 


STC 851504 
RCD-944 
FMRMP3-03 
BMC-22 


CD-BMC-2 
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T Series 


T Series 


Venus 


Times Music 
Meera Music 


T Series 


Saregama 


Raga 


Fountain Music 


Bihaan Music 


Bihaan Music 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


4l 


42 
43 


44 


45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


50 


51 


52 


53 


54 


55 


56 


Prasun Banerjee 
Jagadish Prasad 
Kumar Prasad 


Mukherjee 
M.R.Gautam 


Vasantrao 
Deshpande 
Parween Sultana 


Savita Devi 


Ghulam Mustafa 
Khan 


Malini Rajurkar 
Afroz Bano 
Kankana Banerjee 
Chhannulal Mishra 
Mukul Shivputra 


Sarla Bhide 


Sipra Bose 


Sipra Bose 


Ajoy Chakraborty 


Ajoy Chakraborty 


Ajoy Chakraborty 


Ajoy Chakraborty 


Ajoy Chakraborty 


Pilu, Khamaj 


Bhairabi, Khamaj 


Bhairabi Dadra 


Mishra 
Dhanashree, 
Khamaj 


Mishra Khamaj 


Thumri 
Mishra Tilak 
Kamod 
Tappa Kafi 


Dadra 


Thumri 


Bhairagi, Mishra 
Mand, Kalingada, 
Shivaranjani, 
Purabi Bandish, 
Bhairavi 


Kajri, Jhula, 
Baramasa, 
Ghazal 


Raaga Pahari 


Misra Tilang 


Manjh Khammaj 


Bhairavi ,Dadra 
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CD-BMC-63 


CH0120-121CD 


CD-BMC-45 


PM-C-1002 


STCS 851398 


STCS 850734 


XSD_ 00001 
SVCCD 016 


A 97022 
TDICL 199C 


CDNF 150851 ADD 


NCCD 0024 


NCCD 0072 


C4HV0076 


CDNF 150252 


RCD 2116 


STC 02B 6253 


S-300-02-2 


TDICL 175C 


A94018 


A 03127 


Bihaan Music 


Cozmik Harmony 


Bihaan Music 


Prime Music 


C. B. S. 
T Series 


Music Today 
Times Music 
Saregama 
Ninaad 


Ninaad 


Magnasound 


RPG 


Rhyme Records 


H. M. V. 


Sagarika 


Times Music 


Music Today 


Music Today 


57 


58 


59 


60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 
72 


73 


74 


Padma Talwalkar 
Padma Talwalkar 
Padma Talwalkar 
Manas Chakraborty 


Ajay Pohankar 


Purnima Chaudhuri 


Satyasheel 
Deshpande 

Rashid Khan 
Dhanashree Pandit- 
Rai 

Basavi Mukerji 
Basavi Mukerji 
Basavi Mukerji 


Basavi Mukerji 


Basavi Mukerji 


Soma Ghosh 


Raghunandan 
Panshikar 


Suranjana Bose 


Kalpana Zolarkar 


Khamaj 


Thumri Kaphi 


Dadra 


Mishra Tilak 
Kamod 


Mishra Pahadi, 
Sindh Bhairavi 


Vilambit Dadra, 
Chaity, Dadra, 
Kajri, Hori 
Thumri, Purvi, 
Thumri 


Thumri Katha 


Desh, Sohni, 
Mishra Raag 


Kajari Pilu 
Bhairavi 


Dadra Misra 
Pahadi 


Thumri Sindhura 
Bhairavi-thurmi 


Hori 
Mishra Pahadi 


Khamaj, Mishra- 
Koushik dhwani, 
Mishra 
Bhimpalashi 


Khamaj, Kafi, 
Mand, Tilang, 
Pilu, Jhula 
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STCS 850605 


DECD 1005 


ACC-09022 


RCD-943 


SVCCD 09 


19413499103 


NCCDO0117 


S-300-08-2 


TDICL 


182C 


STCS 866227 


FMR 082 


PMR 048 


MM 029 


FMRMP3-03 


TDICL 133C 
STCS 850606 


CD-BMC-29 


CD C- 06014 


H. M. V. 


Dream 


Mystica Music 


Raga Music 


T Series 


Bihaan Music 


Ninaad 
Sagarika 

Times Music 
Hindusthan 
Records 
Fountain Music 
P & M Records 
Meera Music 


Fountain Music 


Times Music 
H. M. V. 


Bihaan Music 


Mystica Music 


75 


76 


77 


78 


79 


80 


81 


82 
83 


Kalpana Zolarkar Thumri Kafi, ACC 07006 
Thumri, Khamaj, 


Dadra Khamaj, 
Rasiya 
Mitali Sengupta Dadra, Majh- Audio CD 
Khamaj, Holi, 
Kajri, Thumri, 
Dadra 
Jayasree Das Desh, Pilu, Manj Cd-BMC00504 
Khamaj 
Shantanu Pilu CD-BMC-37 
Bhattacharyya 
Kaushiki Pilu CD-A 03131 
Chakrabarty 
Kaushiki Khammaj CD-A02115 
Chakrabarty 
Kaushiki Tilang AMCD-054 
Chakrabarty 
Anjana Nath Khamaj, Piloo CD-BMC-010 


Manjusha Kulkarni Mishra Khamaj AC-C-08031 
Patil 


XIII. DHRUPAD: ---- 


Artiste Ragaas Disc/Cassette No. 
Nasir Aminuddin EASD 1420 (LP) 
Dagar 

Umakant Gundecha Gaoti, TDICL 250C 

& Ramakant Shivranjani 

Gundecha 


XIV. INSTRUMENTAL (ALL GHARAANAAS): ---- 


Artiste Ragaas Disc/Cassette No. 
Allauddin Khan ( M 125 

Sarod ) 

Enayat Khan ( Sitar M 125 
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Mystica Music 


Bihaan Music 


Bihaan Music 


Bihaan Music 


Music Today 


Music Today 


Aahir Music 


Bihaan Music 
Mystica Music 


Record Company 


H. M. V. 


Times Music 


Record Company 


Gathani 


Gathani 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


Ali Akbar Khan ( 
Sarod ) 


Mushtak Ali Khan 
( Sitar ) 

Zia Moinuddin 
Dagar ( Rudra 
Veena or Been) 


Bismillah Khan ( 
Shehnai ) 


Bismillah Khan ( 
Shehnai ) 


Bismillah Khan ( 
Shehnai) 


Vilayat Khan ( 
Sitar ) 
Vilayat Khan ( 
Sitar ) 
Ravi Shankar ( 
Sitar ) 


Ravi Shankar ( 
Sitar ) 


Ravi Shankar with 
Alla Rakkha ( 
Tabla ) 


Nikhil Banerjee ( 
Sitar ) 


Nikhil Banerjee ( 
Sitar ) 


V.G.Jog ( Violin ) 


Pannalal Ghosh ( 
Flute ) 


Ram Narain ( 
Sarangi ) 


Hariprasad 
Chaurasia ( Flute ) 


Ahir Bhairav, 
Malayalam, 
Khamaj, 
Chhayanat 


Parameshwari, 
Parameshwari, 
Jhinjhoti, Bahar 
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EALP 1319 (LP) 


CDNF 150010 ADO 


PMLP 3046 (LP) 


PMLP 3039 (LP) 


A 91001 
STC 04B 7507 / 08 
STCS 04B 7501 
STC 04B 


08 
M 125 


7507 / 


A 91003 


CDNF 150039 


MC A_ 4128802 


STCS 02B 6222 
SICC 02B 

ECSD 41501 
STC 04B 7507/08 
EALP 


1312 (LP) 


STCS 04B 7502 


Music Today 


Gathani 
Music Today 


Saregama 


Music India 


H. M. V. 


T Series 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


Hariprasad 
Chaurasia ( Flute ) 


Hariprasad 
Chaurasia ( Flute ) 


Hariprasad 
Chaurasia ( Flute ) 


Hariprasad 
Chaurasia ( Flute ) 


Brijbhushan Kabra 
(Guitar ) 


Amjad Ali Khan ( 
Sarod ) 


Amjad Ali Khan ( 
Sarod ) 


Amjad Ali Khan ( 
Sarod ) 


Imrat Hussain 
Khan ( Surbahar ) 


Raghunath Seth 
(Flute ) 


Kartik Kumar & 
Orchestra ( Sitar ) 


Shiv Kumar 
Sharma ( Santoor ) 


Ramesh Mishra 
(Sarangi ) 


Shahid Parvez ( 
Sitar ) 


Tarun Bhattacharya 
( Santoor ) 


A 90003 


A 90015 


A 91008 


A 90008 


STCS 04B 7501 


A 90003 


A 90010 


A 90008 


STCS 04B 7502 


STCS 04B 7507 / 
08 


MC A_ 4128802 


A 91010 


05 — 029 


A 90014 


GCC 1012 


Music Today 


Music Today 


Music Today 


Music Today 


H. M. V. 


Music Today 


Music Today 


Music Today 


H. M. V. 


H. M. V. 


Music India 


Music Today 


Concord Records 


Music Today 


Gathani 


XV. BHAJAN & OTHER GENRES: ---- 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


Artiste 


Kesarbai Kerkar 


D.V.Paluskar 


Basavraj Rajguru 


Omkarnath Thakur 


Sunanda Patnaik 


Lata Mangeshkar & 


Bhimsen Joshi 


Lata Mangeshkar 


Lata Mangeshkar 


Kumar Gandharva 


Kumar Gandharva 


Kumar Gandharva 
& Vasundhara 
Komkali 


Begum Akhtar 


Kishori Amonkar 


Kishori Amonkar 


Kishori Amonkar 


Lakshmi Shankar 


Raagas 
Bhajan 


Payo Ji Maine 
Ram Ratan Dhan 


Ghazal 


Bhairavi Bhajan 


Meera Bhajan & 
Jagannath Bhajan 


Bhajanarpan 


Chala Vahi Des 
& Meera Bhajans 


Ghazals 


Nirguni Bhajan 


Nirgun Ke Gun 


Triveni Bhajan 


Farmaaish — 
Ghazal & Geet 


Rangi Rangala 
Shrirang 


Mharo Pranam 


Ghat Ghat Mein 
Panchi Bolta 


Bhakti Sangeet 
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Disc/Cassette No. 


STC 851104 


CDNF 150264 


CDNF 150583 


CD 240374 


CDNF 142962 ADO 


06024 981 3112 


CDNF-153002 


SNCD 01-5279 


IP-6060 


CDNF-153177 


CDNF 150267 


507988 2 


CDNF 145010 


CDNF 150261 


CD-40062 


NR 0056 9 


Record Company 


H. M. V. 


RPG 


Saregama 


Rhythm House 


Saregama 


Universal 


Saregama 


T Series 


Inreco 


Saregama 


RPG 


Sony Music 


Saregama 


BMG 


Sony Nad 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 
22, 


23 


24 
25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


Asha Bhosle 
Mehndi Hassan 


Girija Devi 


Kashinath Bodas 


Dinkar Kaikini 
Jasraj 


Ghulam Ali 


Vani Jairam 
Abida Parween 


Veena 
Sahasrabuddhe 


Veena 
Sahasrabuddhe 


Veena 
Sahasrabuddhe 


Ajoy Chakrabarty 
Ashwini Bhide 


Ashwini Bhide 


Ashwini Bhide & 
Veena 
Sahasrabuddhe 


Alka Deo Marulkar 


Various Artistes 


Meera, Surdas 
His Best Ghazals 


Namdev, Tulsidas, 
Surdas, Kabir, 
Meera, 
Gurnanakdev 


Charandas 
Bhajan 

Meera 
Vallabhacharya 


The Best of 
Ghazals 
Meera 


Songs of the 
Mystics (Ghazals 
& Traditional 
folk) 


Shreekrishna- 
Darshan 


Kabir Bhajan 


Meera Bhajan 


Meera 


Abhangaranga 
Malika 


Navagraha Puja- 
Guru 


Bhaktimala 


Krishnamai 
Meera Bhajan 


Classical 
Masterpieces 
From Bengali 
Films 
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CDNF 150795 


VCDSP-245 


CDNF 151117-119 


240 394 


CDNF 292 
GP/05/02A 


CDNF 152077 


CDNF 292 
N2 55052 


NACCD 1072 


240 355 


240 401 


TDICL 175C 


FMBCD-222 


508535 2 


CD D-92002 


MMC-2001 HIN- 
002 


CDNF 143030 


Saregama 
Venus 


Saregama 


Rhythm House 


Universal 
Doordarshan 
Archive 

H. M. V. 


Universal 
Sony Nad 


N A Classical 
Rhythm House 
Rhythm House 
Times Music 
Rhythm House 
Sony Music 


Music Today 


Megh Music 


Saregama 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


Hans Raj 

Hans, Wadali 
Brothers, Barkat 
Sidhu & Sharif Idu 


Ahmed & 
Mohd. Hussain 
Basavi Mukerji 
Milind Chittal 


Pushkar Lele 


Kaushiki Desikan 
(Chakraborty) 


Mitali Sengupta 


Heer 


Ghazal 

Nirguni Bhajans 
Jogia 

Bhairavi Bhajan 


Hamaaro 
Pranaam 


Amir Khusro 
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CD B 04055 


CDNF 152272/73 


FMBCD-160 


AC-C-09024 


CDAMH-331 


CDNF 153258 


Audio CD 


Music Today 


Saregama 
Fountain 
Mystica Music 
Alurkar Music 


House 


Saregama 


Bihaan Music 
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HANDLING OF SUR-BAHAR 
By courtesy—Ustad Myshteg Ali Khan 
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APPENDIX III 
DESCRIPTIONS OF RAGAS REFERRED IN THESIS 
1. Raga Yaman 


This raga is originally known to as kalyan. The name yaman or 
ealier imen, emen are the influence of Persian music. In the modern 
classification of Pt.Bhatkhande, this raga is considered as janya-raga 
of kalyan thata. The major note-vadi is Ga and sub-major-samvadi is 
Ni, are most expressive notes in this raga. It is classified among late 
evening ragas. As well its modern version is hexa-tonic ascending, 
which omitted Pa, in ascending, however, it is considered as 


sampurna- hepta tonic raga. (Shirivastava,2004;I.15) 


Specialities 

i. Most of all improvisations in raga begins from mandra Ni. 

ii. The name kalyan may have many variations like, yaman kalyan, 
puriya-kalyan, shudha-kalyan, jait-kalyan but particularly the 
only ‘kalyan’ always refers to ‘yaman’ 

iii. This is most used raga by vocalists as well as instrumentalists. 

iv. This is a present raga which could be elaborated in all three 
octaves of vocal range 


Structure of raga 
Aroha: Type |. Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 
Type 2. Ni Re Ga Ma Dha Ni Sa 
Avroha_ : Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa 
Pakad : Ni Re Ga, Pa “Re Ga, Re, Ni Re Sa. 


Nyasa: Ga,N1,Pa. 
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2. Raga Bihag 


This raga is generated from bilawal thata. Rishabh and dhaivat 
are omitted in ascending and tivra Ma is used in vakra fashion in 
avrohaending. Ga is the vadi and Ni is the samvadi in this odhava 
sampurna raga. It is set to first phrase of night or late evening. 


(Srivastva,2004;1.22) 


Specialties 
i. This is a very popular raga among both vocalists and 
instrumentalists. 
ii. | This raga is suitable for explorations in all three octaves. 


iii. In this raga, most of all improvisations start from mandra 
nishadha. 

iv. It is said that originally this raga has only shudha madhyam 
and tivra Ma was used as vivadi note. However the tivra Ma 
has become an essential note to establish the raga in 
modern days and few of them consider this Raga belonging 
to kalyan thata. Still we can find some dhrupad musicians 
using only shudha Ma in this raga. 

(Sharma; 1983; 21.272) 

v. As well Dha is varja in ascending but some musicians use it 

as vakra kana swara such as Ni DNi Sa. 
Structure of raga 


Aroha: Ni Sa Ga Ma Pa Ni Sa 
Avroha: Sa Ni Dha Pa, Ma Pa Ga Ma Ga, Re Sa 
Pakad: Ni Sa Ga Ma, Pa Ma Ga Ma Ga, Re Sa 


Nyasa: Sa, Ga, Pa, Ni. Nearest Raga: Yaman Kalyan. 
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3. Raga Bhairavi 


The one of most ancient raginis, bhariavi is highly attributed 
throughout music history. The Sketch of bhairavi that we hear today 
is different than the earlier one, and had been modified throughout. 
Ragini bhariavi has all komal notes and Ma-Sa as vadi-Samvadi. It is a 
sampurna jati that uses all seven notes in ascending-avrohaending. 
Time assigned is early morning. This is janya ragini of bhairavi thata 


(Shaviastava,2004;1.27) 


Specialties 
i. This raga as heard today, depending on the skill and 
talent of performer, allows to use all 12 notes of an 
octave occasionally. 
ii. It is set to a morning time but in performance usually it 
is being used as on ending raga to a concert. 

iii. In modern practice, this raga is not used to perform slow 
tempo gats. But before present century it was also used 
to perform vilambit laya. 

iv. This raga is much suitable for thumri and all other genres 
and dhun on instruments. 


Structure of raga 
Aroha: Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 
Avroha: Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Sa Re Sa 
Pakad: Dha Pa, Ga Ma Pa, Ga Ma Ga Re Sa 
Nyasa: Sa, Ma and Pa 


Similar ragas: Bilaskhani todi and komal rishab asavari 
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4. Raga Patdeep 


Raga patdeep is one of the beautiful ragas of Hindustani music. 
It is an odhava-sampurna raga having Pa-Sa as vadi-samvadi notes. It is 
a raga that used to sung-played in din-ka-tisra-Prahar which means 


late afternoon. (Shrivastava,2004;II.67) 


Specialties 
i. This is a likewise modern raga created in last century. It is 

said that changing komal Ni into tivra of bhimplasi, this raga 
was invented. 

ii. This is a uttaranga Raga but also flows in mid and the end 
of mandra saptak. 

iii. To avoid the impression of bhimplasi, shudha Ni has to 
elaborate repeatedly. 


iv. Dha-Ma Phrase in this raga is pleasingly beautiful. 
Structure of raga 
Aroha: NiSa Ga Ma PaNi Sa 
Avroha : Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa 
Pakad : Ga Ma Pa Ni, Sa Dha Ma Pa 
Nyasa : Sa, Gaand Pa 


Nearest raga: Madhuvanti which has tivra Ma. 
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5. Raga Shyam Kalyan. 


This Raga belongs to kalyan thata. Ga and Dha are omitted in 
ascending. So it is an odhava-sampurna raga. The time assigned to this 
raga is late evening. Vadi is Pa and samvadi is Sa Both madhyam notes 


one used in this Raga. (Shirivastava,2010;IV.89) 


Specialties. 
i. This is a serious raga which is very popular in modern 

instrumental performance. 

ii. Using the shudha Ma is very peculiar and always 
remains using vakra-Ga Ma Re Sa Phrase. 

iii. Sometime before last century this raga was considered as 
sampurna in the texts like Marif-un-Nagmat 

iv. However there is no Dha in ascending but still a small 
sparsha occurs while placing Ni especially in mid octave. 


v. The Shades of Raga komal & kalyan appears in this raga. 
Structure of raga 
Aroha : Sa RaMa Pa NiPNi Sa 
Avroha : Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Pa °Ga Ma Re Sa 
Pakad : Re Ma Pa, Ga Ma Re Sa, 


Nyasa : Sa, Re and Pa 


Nearest raga: Kamod 
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6. Raga Pilu 
This Raga belongs to kafi that. Normally Re and Dha notes are 
abstained in ascending while in avrohaending All seven notes are 
used. This is considered as a sankirna Raga. Usually it is 
sung/played in a second section of performance. Vadi is Ga and 


samvadi is Ni. The time assigned to this raga is afternoon. 


(Shirivastava,2004;II.241) 


Specialties. 

i. Both komal and shudha status of Ga, Dha and Ni are used in 
this raga. 

ii. | This is a chanchal and shringara bahva raga used to render 
thumri etc genres. 

iii. In instrumental music it was used to perform slower 
compositions before a century. The composition attributed 
to Ustad Rehmat Khan in this raga, is very slower vilambit 
Sat. 

iv. Usually it is said as odhava - penta-toanic raga but all seven 
notes occasionally used in ascending also. 

V. It is assigned to the afternoon time of day but in practice, it 


is being performed at any time of day cycle. 
Structure of raga 
Aroha: Ni Sa Ga Ma Pa Ni Sa 
Avroha : Sa Ni Dha Pa, Ga Ma Dha Pa, Ga-Re Sa 


Paked : Ni Sa Ga, Re Sa Ni, Dha, Ma Pa Ni Sa 


Nyasa : Sa, Ga, Pa, and Ni. Nearest raga: Patdeep 
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7. Raga Desh 


This raga is generated from khamaj thata and both komal-shudha 
nishadha (Ni) were used. Same like brindavani sarang, the shudha Ni is 
used in ascending and komal is in descending. Ga and Dha are 
omitted in ascending; the descending has all seven notes thus it is an 
odhav-sampurna raga. Vadi is rishabh and samvadi is panchama. The 
singing and playing time assigned this Raga is morning section of 


day between nine to twelve noon. (Sharma, 1983;21.251) 
Specialties 


i. As well Ga and Dha are omitted in ascending but they 
could be used in a vakra (crooked) fashion such as Re Ga Ma 


Ga Re, Pa Dha Ni Dha Pa. 


ii. | This raga also sometimes sung/played in thumri style. It is 
less used in very slow tempo and most of all compositions 
in this raga are set to medium and slow-medium tempo. 
However in instrumental music the vilambit elaborations of 


this raga are found frequently. 


iii. This raga have controversial opinions about vadi-samvadi 
among the musicologists. According to Srivastava 
(2004;I1.36) ‘this is a purvanga raga which suitable to 
elaborate in mid and lower octaves thus vadi may have to 


set up in first half of the octave. 


Structure of raga 
Aroha: Ni Sa Re Ma Pa Ni Sa 
Avroha: Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Ga Ni Sa 
Pakad: Ma Pa Dha, Ma Ga Re, Ga Ni Sa Nyasa: Sa, Re, Pa 
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8. Raga Brindavani Sarang 


This raga belongs to kafi thata. The notes Ga and Dha are 
omitted in this raga thus it is classified as odhava jati. Both komal- 
shudha nishadh (Ni) are used in this raga. Whereas the shudha used in 
ascending and komal is in descending. Vadi is rishabh and samvadi is 
panchama. The singing and playing time assigned this raga is 
morning section of day between nine to twelve’o clock noon. 


(Sharma,1998;21.273) 


Specialties 

i Musicologists have controversial opinions about thata of 
this raga. A minority holds it in to khamaj thata but 
according to Srivastava (2004;I.62) ‘considering the nature 
this raga it is more suitable in kafi that’. 

ii. | This raga is said to having its origin in a folk tune sung in 
Uttar Pradesh state. 

iii. This raga is always used only in classical vocal and 
instrumental to elaborate both vilambit and = drut 
explorations and never been used in light classical such as 
thumri, tappa etc. 

iv. Whereas there are many verities of sarang like shudha 
sarang, madhumad sarang, lankadahan sarang and miyan ki 
sarang etc, are in existence but the term sarang particularly 


refers to brindavani sarang only. 


Structure of raga 
Aroha: Ni Sa Re Ma Pa Ni Sa 
Avroha: Sa Ni Pa Ma Re Sa 
Pakad: Ni Sa Re Ma Re, Ma Pa Ni, Ma Pa. Nyasa: Sa, Re, Pa 
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9. Raga Puriya Kalyan 


This raga belongs to marwa thata and known as _ parmela 
praveshika raga because it carries both construction of puriya and 
kalyan which joints to marwa and kalyan thatas. Re is komal note 
which doesn’t have an independent character and always attached 
with Ga or Ni notes. It is considered as sampurna raga but few 


musicologists classify it in to shadhava-sampurna raga. 


Speicalities 

i. There is another raga- purva kalyan appears very similar to 
this raga by name. But characteristically both are different 
ragas. The later one uses shudha Ma and has ang of purvi. 
While puriya kalyan always has only Tivra Ma. 

ii. Most of elaborations & improvisations starts from mandra 
Ni for ex. Ni Re Ga, 

iii. To prevent the entries of bhava of other rages, performers 


often touch ReMa Ga and Ma Dha Ni Dha Pa phrases. 
Structure of raga 

Aroha typel: Ni Re Ga, Ma Pa, Dha Ni Sa 

Type 2: Ni Re Ga Ma Dha Ni Sa 

Avroha: Sa Ni Dha Pa, Ma Ga Re Sa. 

Paked: Ni Re Ga Ma Pa, Re Ma Ga, Ni, Ma Dha Ni Sa 

Nyasa: Ni, Ga and Pa 


Nearest raga: Puriya 
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10. Raga Lalit 


This raga belongs to marwa that. The important note Pa is 
absent in this raga. But both status of Ma are used. Vadi is Ma and 
samvadi is Sa. It is a morning raga of pleasant shanta, karuna bhavas 


and classified as shadhava- hepta-tonic raga. (Basant,2002;316) 


Specialties 

i. The very important character of this raga is the usage 
of both shudha-tivra Ma notes at one that gives present 
melody and the interval between Both notes always 
managed with meend 

ii. In older days this Raga was known to have shudha Dha. 
Basant (2002:316) states that till 1970 it was heard in 
All India Radio, If one like to sig this raga with komal 
Dha, the artist has to announce it as ‘Komal Dha ka Lalit’ 

iii. In all treaties this is noted with shudha Dha thus it is 
classified in marwa that. It doesn’t fit in any one of the 


10 thatas. 
Structure of raga 
Aroha : Ni Re Ga Ma Ma Ma Ga, Ma Dha Ni Sa 
Avroha: Re Ni Dha Ma Dha Ma Ma, Ma Ga Re Sa 
Pakad: Ni Re Ga Ma, Ma Ma Ga, Ma Dha Ma Ma 
Nyasa: Ma and high Sa 


Nearest raga: Purvi, Pancham 
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11.Raga Malkauns 


This raga is generated from bhairavi thata. Excluding the Re 
and Pa, this raga belongs to odhava jati. Vadi is madhyam and samvadi 
is shadja. Ga, Dha and Ni notes are komal in this raga and it is set to 


third phrase night which comes after mid-night. (Basant,2002;310) 
Specialties 


L: This is an ancient raga and believed to created by lord shiva. 
It is mentioned in most of all ancient musicological texts 
but the structure described is totally different then modern 


form. 


iii | This is a serious type raga and used both in khayal and 


dhrupad music genres. It is never used in thumri style. 


iii. Mandra and madhya octave explorations are much suitable 
in this raga. Also vilambit elaborations are suitable to this 


raga. 


iv. As there is no pancham in this raga, the first string of tanpura 
has to set to madhyam and the third string on sitar also has 


to set to lower octave madhyam. 
v. This raga was known as malakosha in ancient age. 


Structure of raga 
Aroha: Sa Ga Ma Dha Ni Sa 
Avroha: Sa Ni Dha Ma Ga Sa 
Pakad: Dha Ni Sa Ma, Ga Ma Ga Sa 
Nyasa: Sa, Ga, Ma. Nearest raga: Chandrakauns 
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12.Raga Hameer 


This raga belongs to kalyan thata and has both shudha-tivra 
madhamas. This is a vakra sampurna raga in which Dha is vadi and Ga 
is samvadi. Rest all notes are shudha and it is set to the first phrase of 


night or late evening. 
Specialties 


ie There are controversial opinions about the thata of this raga 


and few musicians categorize it into bilawal thata. 


ii. | According to Pt.Bhatkhande this raga doesn’t have pancham 
in aroha thus it should be classified as shadhav-sampurna jati. 
Srivastava (2004;II.37) observes that Pa can be used in vakra 


manner and states that it is belongs to vakra sampurna jati. 


iii. This raga is an exception to the raga-samaya rule as it has 


vadi in uttaranga but set to late evening time. 


iv. Ga is always used in vakra mode thus Ga Ma Re Sa is 
essential in this raga. Some times komal nishadh is also used 


as vivadi note but most of all musicians do not use it. 
V. This is not very ancient raga. 


Structure of raga 
Aroha: Sa Re Sa, Ga Ma Pa, Ga Ma Dha,Ni Dha Sa 
(Srivastva2004;IT.34) 
Type 2. Sa Re Ga Ma Dha Ni Sa (Sharma,1998;21.298) 
Avroha: Sa Ni Dha Pa, Ma Pa, Ga Ma Re Sa 
Pakad: Dha Ni Sa Ma, Ga Ma Ga Sa 
Nyasa: Sa, Pa, Dha. Nearest raga: Kamod and Kedar. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 

1.1 INTRODUCTION 

The lore of Indian music is believed to begin from 
supernatural beings that forwarded through ancient Indian sages 
and spiritual musicians. In ancient Sanskrit texts, music has been 
always attached with the image of spiritual idols. The image of 
Goddess Saraswati holding veena is as old as Indian civilization. We 
can find several references of music knowledge of spiritual idols like 
Ganesh, Hanuman, Narada etc. More practically, music authentically 
entered into spiritual mode through Samaveda, which itself means 
‘song of the soul’. We can find several mentions of musical 
instruments, musical notes etc elements in Vedas. The dates of the 
Vedas are set back to early BC age. The earliest musical sound of the 
bowstring jaya ghosha is referred in the ancient Atharvaveda possibly 
hints to a primitive archer's bow that converted to the musical bow. 

Throughout ancient age music has been used by Indian saints, 
spiritualists as an important and powerful way in the achievement 
of nirvana; self-realization. The concept of Nada Brahma, represent 
the sound to as god. Perhaps, in all civilizations, spiritual music 
exists to pray and please the supernatural beings and we can find 
devotional part of music in all religions like Christians, Greeks, 
Japanees, Chinees and Brezilians etc. Nevertheless, the concept of 
self-realization or spiritual accomplishment through music is 
accepted only in Indian spiritual tradition. The nada-brahma concept 
is the greatest height of Indian music. Sarod maestro Pt. Rajeev 
Taranath! states that, ‘nada brahma is the concept of individual, 
merging himself in enriched union with reality - nada - the divine 


sound’. Yogi Shri Paramahansa Yogananda? depict the symbolic 
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‘aum’ to cosmic sound anahata nada, and enlighten that, the existence 
of the cosmic sound is accepted in all religions throughout the 


history. 


It is sayed that Nada yoga is the way to approach the brahma- 
the cosmos, through sound. Spiritual guru Shri Phalaxa Devai 
defines, ‘the achievement of nada; the cosmic sound is the experience 
of ultimate joy of ecstasy which is very near to savikalpa samadhi, a 
height of human spiritual accomplishment’. According to spiritual 
practitioners, the realization of the cosmic sound anahata nada, in 
which the divine sound of heavenly musical notes and instruments 
can be experienced by a nada yogi-the practitioner. One another 
type mentioned by yogi Patanjali is nirvikalpa samadhi‘, Moreover, 
throughout the Indian spiritual history, the music is considered as a 
potential medium to achieve a deeper unity with both the 


superficial and the internal cosmos. 


It is known that music was first formalized in India in 
connection with preserving the shruti texts, primarily the Vedas. Not 
only was the text important, but also the manner in which they had 
been vocalized by the perpetual accents. Shloka or mantra and 
chanting were thus of great importance, and were enshrined in the 
two vedangas called shiksha and chhandas. These remained a key 
place of music of the spiritual educational system till modern times. 

The Samaveda, is the earliest,deals with the norms for chanting 


of shrutis or hymns such as the ritual chanting of Rigveda. In the - 


‘Shri Palaxadeva Swamiji, Kadaravalli ; Speech on 31.12.2011 at Gajaminal 
ii Smt. Saraswatidevi, Nadayoga Ashram; PI. 1.1.2012 

iii Savikalpa-nirvikalpa are different stages of experiencing the joy of cosmic 
almighty. 
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Fig 1 nada yogi parvatikar 
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-Samaveda, the formal aspects of the chant are delineated, with 
certain aspects. It is described by researches that, priests involved in 
these ritual chants were called samans and a number of musical 
instruments such as the shankh, veena, flute, trumpets and horns 
were associated with the samagana. The divinity of Indian music 
were refined throughout in post vedic period in the musical treatises 
like Natyashastra, Dattilam, Brihaddeshi, Sangeeta Ratnakara etc. 

It is known that, around the 12th century, Hindustani classical 
music which is also known as the north Indian music diverged from 
what eventually came to be identified as karnatic classical music that 
remained specially in south India. The central notion in both these 
systems is that of a melodic mode or raga, sung to a rhythmic cycle 
or tala. Both music systems have a vaster ground of subject. Present 
study is focused on north Indian string instrument section. 

1.2 THE MUSICAL SATISFACTION 

The satisfaction of music is the experience of inspiring moods 
in the inner-soul of listener and the performer. The word music has 
the inner meaning of evoking inspirations of moods. According to 
Sitarist and composer Shri B.Chandavarkar (2011;61) the word 
‘music’ is born from the Greek word ‘muse’ which means 
inspiration. The satisfaction of music always to be experienced 
practically participating in music. 

Perhaps, to a listener, music is a pleasant melodic glory but to 
an artist it is a complex process of creative deliberation on beauty, 
melody, path and rhythm. This is a result of artist’s capability of 
implanting the sound-aesthetical practicalities into his soul and 
mind. In effect, the artist himself accomplishes with the joy of music 


as well the listener. The pleasant melodic beauty is the product of 
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the qualitative elaboration of melodic elements in performance-the 
treatment of melody. 

As well, music may be the way of self-realization for musician 
himself; spirituality of Indian music touched entire civilization in 
throughout the history. For a common audience, the sense of the 
spirituality in music effects through word syllables and devotional 
literary content of vocal music. It is naturally because the poetic 
meanings in passion of spirituality with pleasant melodic frame 
easily attract and raise the devotional sense of human. This senses to 
the raised popularity of vocal music among the common audience. 

In vocal music, the appeal of music to audience is subject to 
the constructing formal elements and recurrence of a poem with the 
melody that finally gives a message to listener. The satisfaction in 
vocal music is achieved through constructing formal elements and 
recurrence of a poem with the melody; but where as in instrumental 
musici there is no message to listener then what else then bunches of 
of combinations of musical phrases. In the case of instrumental 
music, the satisfaction could be experienced in creating 
sophisticated and matured blending of sound syllables. Pt. 
Taranathi states that, the satisfaction in (instrumental) music is the 
result of dexterity in blending intermingled sound frames and it 
does not appeal any other sense of satisfaction. This could be better 
explained through T.S.Eliets words ‘you are the music; while music 
lasts’ 

1.3 GURU-SHISHYA AND GHARANA 
These are traditional protocols of transmitting knowledge 


since the ages in India. The music is preserved under the socio- 


i Only refers to string instruments. 
ii Sumangala,(2011;347) 
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musical system in guru-shishya parampara and later in gharana 
system. Musicologist Ashok Da Ranade (2006:207) writes that, 
Hindus accept that guru is linked to god and shishya must submit 
fully to him in return guru accepts all responsibilities of shishya and 
transmits his knowledge to student. This is much applicable for 
Hindu spiritual training system known as gurukul and vidyashrama 
where guru resides along with shishyas. In ancient ages, it was 
existed in Indian music like margi sangeet and in dhrupad at later 
centuries. Guru-shishya parampara is still held up as the distinctive 
feature of Indian music as whole. Ustad Ali Akbar khan (RT;I.2) 
describes the learning at a guru-shishya level means work with a 
guru until ear-memorize the whole music of guru. In modern period 
guru-shishy parampara is still being working system of spiritual 
learning. 

Since the second half of last millennium, another type of socio- 
musical system called gharana was established. Gharana is a social 
organization of music education; prefer learning music within a 
family or blood relations of same gharana. This is widely accepted 
system by both Hindu and Muslim musicians. This system came into 
vogue by the time of Miyan Tansen and his descendents during the 
period of 16th century. Throughout later centuries Hindustani music 
developed under this system. Gharana means ‘family school of music 
professionals’; it is a system of social organization linking musicians 
by linage-heredity and by adherence to a particular musical style. 
According to Ranade, deeper meaning of the word gharana, in strict 
musical sense, indicates a comprehensive musical ideology 
emerging from the collection of musical knowledge protected 
through a linage. The collection of musical knowledge changes from 


one gharana to the other and substantially musical ideology also 
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changes from one gharana to the other. Nevertheless, the gharana 
system is the only one of its kind in the music world; therefore, 
discussed as a primary object in present study. 

Prof.Ranade also points that, For the reason that of present 
socio-musical conditions of India, the gharana and guru-shishya 
parampara are in the state of decline. Powerful media and 
institutions that provide conservatory style music education are 
major reasons of declining popularity of these systems. In the 
modern system of Hindustani music large number of non-family 
disciples accepts a gharanedar musician as guru and learns from 
him/her through guru-shishya parampara. In that way they become 
the followed generation of the gharana. 

Understanding the repertoire of a gharana is correlated to 
familiarity and experience of learning within each gharana. Perhaps, 
one might avail of the entire knowledge of a gharana by lifelong 
learning. In that view the interpretation of present study is not 
meant to provide a total knowledge in the core subjects of all 
gharanas. 


1.4. THE RAGA AND TALA 
It is known that Raga and tala are two major features of Indian 


music. They are independent structures; both can be presented 
without the help of other. When they are presented together, they 
change their roles according to weather a raga is to be projected or 
as tala is to be projected, they can also be complementary to each 
other at times.i 

Raga is a Sanskrit word that has meaning of love, affection, 
infatuation, desire. In music, the term raga is been used by bharata 


muni in the text Natyashastra’. Musicologist M.R.Goutam (1988.64) 


i Prabha atre 1993;98 
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observes that the meaning of raga in Natyashastra refers to early said 
meaning-love, and it was not meant to the particular scale that we 
see today as raga. In later text of mdievel age Sangeet Ratnakar of 
Sarangadeva, raga is described as ‘ranjayati itihi raga- means the one 
which give pleasure to mind is a raga’. The term raga was early 
assigned to a musical scale-tune, was by Matanga muni in 
Brihaddeshi where he describes desi tunes as desi ragas and those 


murchanas of margi music as margi ragas. (ibid). 


Raga is generally known as a melodic scale in form, which 
does have a fixed number of permitted and prohibited notes in pre- 
defined order within an octave. In practice, a musical raga despite 
only scale but a well-defined aspect is neither limiting nor limited. 
A raga is born when musical notes are set or arranged in specific 
manner so that each musical note has a certain way of manifestation 
and the indispensable melodic affinity between notes, that creates a 
human-like personality. Several melodic intonations can be created 
within the range of raga by expert performers. Raga is the firm base 


of foundation of Indian music. 


Ragas are classified on the number of notes they employs, 
a. Odhava: Penta-tonic for five notes. 

b. Shadhava: hexa-tonic for six notes. 

c. Sampurna: Hepta-tonic for seven notes. 


The number of notes that used in ascending and descending of 
the melody-voice in a raga determines the jati of the raga. The 
modern classification accepted the categories of the ragas under ten 


heads called thata; a thata is the group of similar ragas. A raga is 
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bounded with around twenty rules in modern practice that 
established by pioneer musicologist Pt. V.N.Batkhande. The most 
common and known features of a raga are, vadi, samvadi, pakad, 


vivadi, time, chalan, bhava, etc. 


One another term makam appears for raga in some instances. 
Chandavarkar (2011;39) gives example of kitab-e-navras where there 
are mention of the term makam to ragas like makam-bhupali, makam- 


todi etc. 


'Talai is the term used in Indian classical music for the entire 
rhythmic pattern or object of rhythm. The term roughly corresponds 
to metre in Western music. More than three hundred talas are been 
estimated in north Indian music, of which ten-twelve are in common 
use. Each tala has a number of beats in duration. The beats have 
different degrees of emphasis within a tala, and are marked with a 
system of hand claps, impressions and movements of the fingers. 
‘Sam’ is the most important point of rhythmic emphasis. It is the 
first beat of the tala and returning point to all variations and 


improvisations. 


A tala is a regular, repeating rhythmic phrase, particularly as 
rendered on a percussive instrument with a flow of various 
intonations of sound syllables. These sequenced drum-syllables or 
bol represents the theka-the face of tala. Indian classical music, both 
northern and southern, has complex, all-embracing rules for the 
elaboration of possible patterns and each such pattern has its own 
name, though in practice a few talas are very common while others 
are rare. The tabla in the Hindustani music and mridangam in the 


karnatic music are most common instrument for keeping rhythm. 


i The text on tala is extracted from internet sources. 
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Talas have a vocalized and therefore recordable form wherein 
individual beats are expressed as phonetic representations of 


various strokes played upon the taba. 
1.5 THE VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


“Natyashastra’ and all other treaties of Indian music have been 
considered vocal music as the mainstream. Musicologist 
R.Satyanarayana (1986;76) gives example of the following shloka 
from Sangeet Ratnakara and states that ‘it clearly indicates the 
importance of vocal music and instrumental-dance sections were 
following the voice’. The shloka is as follows, 

“Nrittam vadyanuGatam propktam vadyam geetanuvarti cha 

Ato geetam pradhanatvadatradhava bheeyate” (Sarangadeva;21) 

In the history of Indian music, instrumental section has 
followed vocal music and at a much later by 18» century it has 
became separated as independent genre. Anyhow, until present day 
one can find several inspirations of vocal music in instrumental 


section. 


Throughout the history of music, vocal music has been 
considered as base of instrumental music. Ustad Ali Akbar Khan 
(RT;1992;10) states that in order to understand a raga one has to 
learn/understand many drupad, dhamar, tarana and khayals, sargam, 
hori in that raga. Within these drupad was important because it can 
give the correct nature of raga. 

It seems that instrumental music have been a follower and 
accompaniment for vocal until the time of been and later Sitar, sarod 
instruments. The references from early texts point that vocal 


compositions were directly imitated or accompanied on string 
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instruments. In karnatic music still we can see that the plucked 
instrument veena follows the original frame of vocal compositions. 
This was also seen in north Indian instrumental music where on the 
rudraveena, dhrupad songs are played. 

It is said that, at a much later time of 17 century, 
compositions, which are non-poetic melodies, are employed in 
instrumental music instead of imitating songs. An instrumental 
composition is without lyrics, or singing, although it might include 
some non-articulate vocal input. We know that bowed instruments 
like those that sarangi, dilruba etc are capable to reproduce the exact 
melody frame of a song perhaps the same continued until present 
day thus bowed or wind instruments are out of consideration in 
regarding compositions. The drum instruments have separate 
characteristics and not related with melodic frames. Finally, 
determining non-poetic melodies - the instrumental compositions 
relates to the plucked instruments which developed their own 
repertory separately from vocal music. 

1.6 MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

In the history of Indian music and philosophy we can see that 
almost every Indian spiritual idol is associated with a music and 
musical instrument. The reference of Saraswathi-veena, Vishnu- 
shankha,  Shiva-damaru,  Krishna- venu, Narada-tambura, Nandi- 
mathalam, Ganesh-mridangam are enough to explain. Musicological 
texts ascribe the mahati-a twenty-one stringed veena to sage Narada. 
The tandavanritya of lord Shiva in which Ganesh is said to have 
played the mridangam and Bhrungi playing a veena is another 
example of involving dance and instrumental music in stories. 

In the Ramayana and Mahabharata, there are several mentions 


of use of musical instruments. When Rama _ performed the 
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aswamedha yaga, several skilled musicians were said to have 
performed. The references of veena, dundhubi, ghata, panava, 
mridangam, bheri, dindima etc, are found in ramayana. It is said that, 
when the priests performed puja, their wives were supposed to have 
played the veena. The conch had been used during wartime to 
signify the beginning and end of the day. Drums were used to 
convey messages during war and peace times. 

There are many musical instruments found among the 
sculptures in various temples, cave temples and Buddha stupas in all 
parts of India. The instruments are mostly made using wood, 
leather, skin, clay. The making of the musical instruments requires 
great skill in the manufacturing process, combined with basic 
knowledge of music and acoustical principles of sound production. 

From ancient age Indian musical instruments are classified 
into four major categories. The ancient Indian classification of 
musical instruments is presently accepted worldwide. A_ brief 


description of Indian instruments classification is presented below. 


i. Tata vadya: The first category is that of string instruments which 
has varieties like harps, lyres, dulcimers, zithers, and lutes*. The 
term tat-tantu means ‘the string’. Musicologist B.C.Deva (1977;99) 
again classifies this into three sub-categories in concern of usage in 
performance. Refer to plate 1 for sketches of string instruments. 

a. Drones; those produce only fixed notes and are not used for 
melodic performance means to play a raga, i.e. ancient ektara and 
modern tanpura etc. 

b. Polychords; this has two sub categories 1. Lyre 2. Harp. Both 
these uses ‘one string one note’ relation and used to play raga, i.e. 


ancient vipanchi veena and modern Harp (western) etc. 
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c. Monochords; this has three types 1. Zither 2. Dulcimer 3.Lute. All 
these types the structured as one or few strings enough to 
perform a whole melody by pressing the string in different 
positions on finger board, i.e. ancient kachapi, kinnarii veenas. The 
category of monochords includes large varieties such as plucked 
or bowed, long or short necked, fretless or fretted, skin covered 
or wooden faced etc. We can find several mix-up verities in such 
as idiochords, harpsicords®. Lutes are again classified i.e. long 


necked lutes-modern Sitar or barbed lutes-modern sarod. 


ii. | Sushira vadya: Second category of sushira vadya (aerophones) 

comprises hollow instruments where wind is the producer of sound. 

These can be further classified in two sub categories. 

a. Those instruments where wind is supplied by some mechanical 
means i.e. organ, harmonium 

b. Those instruments where the wind is supplied by the breath of 
the performer, which can be further classified into two varieties 
such as 1. Mouth blown - clarinet, oboe, nadaswaram, shahnai 
2. Nose blown. - flute, conch etc. 

iii. Avanaddha vadya: The third category includes skin covered 

percussion instruments known as Membranophones’ means 

Membrane covered drum instruments-percussion instruments. The 

term avandha means to ‘be covered’ with the skin. These can be 

further classified by mode of playing. The avanadh instruments can 

be played by hand or using sticks or combination of both. 

a. Hand played- mridangam, tabla, pakhwaj 


b. Played using sticks - chande, tavil 
c. Self struck- damaru 


i See fig 4 in plate no.1; Stick zither Kinnari veena 
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iv. Ghana vadya: The last category of ghana vadya belongs to solid 
percussion instruments. This covers instruments made out of metal, 
wood, stone or clay. 

a. Hollowed- ghatam, jaltarang , xylophone 


b. Metal or wood made- kartal, gongs, kasta taranga, morching, 


1.7 BOLES OR INSTRUMENTAL STROKES. 

Those instruments played by plucked/striked, produce their 
own language of the melody. Sitarist Pt. Bimal Mukharjee states 
that where there are bols or strokes are the language of the 
instrument. Two major instruments in north Indian classical music 
which employs the plucking syllables as a special characteristic 
instrumental language are, 

a. Sitar; plucked and fretted long lute. 
b. Sarod; plucked and skin covered non-fretted barbed lute. 

In regarding to these instruments, the strokes that produces 
sound by plucking are known as bols. Ranade (2006,144) descried 
that “bol means something that is said or uttered’. He also describes 
that “each instrument has its own identifiable and perceivable 
sounds. These sounds are assigned to specific linguistic syllables 
determined according to operation of the _ principle of 
onomatopoeia. These are collectively known as bol and obviously 
they differ as per the class of instrument involved’. 

The meaning of Hindi word “bolna’ stands for ‘to talk/speaks’. 
In concern to instruments it is used to mean “words of instrument’. 
Actually the basic bol syllables viz. “Da’ and ‘Ra’ has no meaning 
and only indicates up and down plucking movements. The sounds 
that produced by plucking, not any musical sense, until those are 


blended with melody. 
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Fig 2-3 Sitar and sarod 
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Strokes on string instruments incorporated since early by 
plucking a hunters bow. In early age aboriginals used wood or bone 
piece to pluck the strings of harps, a developed version of hunter’s 
bow. As the plucking instruments morphologically developed, two 
types of pluckier were developed contemporarily. 

i. A metal string bended in a particular triangle shape to wear 
on fingers and called nakha® or nakhi. Later by Moghal period the 
term mizrab came into use for the same. 

ii. A triangular pluckier which was a piece of wood, coconut 
shell or bone and use to hold from fingers called java’. This term 


seems to being used since last two centuries. 


The former said nakha was used to play verity of veenas and 
later said java was used to play rabab, dutara etc instruments. At 
much later both these are came to used with Sitar and Sarod 


instruments respectively. 


In the medieval text Sangita Ratnakara (around 1300) there is a 
detailed description of instrumental strokes. Under the title 
hastayapara, Sarangadeva classified three sections and described 
total twenty four hand movements on veenas called hastachalan, this 
includes nine right hand movements, three left hand movements and 
thirteen combined movements of both hands. Out of which total nine 
right hand movements refers to instrumental strokes. According to 
musicologist S.Bandopadhyaya, all string instruments in post 
Sangeet Ratnakara period certainly uses these hand movements in 
performance. However a major difference occurs between the 
strokes of veena and sitar or sarod that is, the veena is plucked with 
inward movements of two fingers whereas sitar or sarod plucked 


with one sticker in up-down movements. 
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Sitarist Ustad Hameed Khan (2003.114) describes three out of 
nine plucking techniques of Sarangadeva viz. ghosha, repha and 


kartari could be suit on sitar. 


We know that the strokes on sitar and sarod are known as boles 
and simplified into two syllables called ‘da’ and ‘ra’. It is uncertain 
that how these non-meaning syllables assigned to instrumental 
strokes. Ranade claims that in Sangita Ratnakara same plucking 
movments of ‘da,ra’ are respectively described as sanlekha and 
avalekha. But we couldn’t find any reference to assigning latter said 
non sensual syllables to instrumental strokes in any Sanskrit 
treaties. In one view these are possibly derived from dhrupad “‘nom- 
tom’ section which has similar syllables, in other view it is possibly 
inspired by the non-sensual words of tarana. It links to the influence 
of accompanying plucked instruments with gawali and tarana. Miner 
claims that, possibly these non-sensual words become into use on 
early plucked instruments like kashmiri seitar or jantra and later 


same were converted on sitar and sarod. 


At much later instrumental strokes became a strong aspect to 
recognize particular musical sense or aspects. Mukharjee (1993;13) 
states that ‘while in instrumental music there are boles which were 
the language of instruments be it the rudraveena, sursringar, sitar or 
sarod’. Actually instrumental strokes only could produce rhythmic 
variations. A specified instrumental language is the result of 
blending these rhythmic variations with enriched melodic 
embellishments. In other words blending the dexterity of rhythm 
with the enriched melody of instrument is the language of music 
and the strokes are the basic fundamentals. The bol syllables 


assigned differently on sitar and sarod instruments. 
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Allocation of syllables to up-down movements on Sitar and Sarod. 
a. On sitar, 
i. Major bol ‘da’ assigned to upwards plucking movement. 
ii. Miner bol ‘ra’ assigned to downwards plucking movement. 
b. On sarod, 
i. Major bol ‘da’ assigned to downwards plucking movement. 
ii. Miner bol ‘ra’ assigned to upwards plucking movement. 
Assigning ‘da’ and ‘ra’ syllables into opposite movements on 
sitar and sarod marked as following. 
Upwards movement of stroke is prominently used on sitar. 
b. | Downwards movement of stroke is prominently used on sarod. 
Pt. Sudhir phadke taught five major combinations of latter 
said two strokes viz. ‘dara’, ‘diri’, ‘dar’, ‘dra’ and ‘rda’. Parikh (46) 
also describes the same variations and states that, ‘over the period 
several permutations or variations of these basic combinations were 
used by instrumentalists in creating interesting rhythmic phrases’. It 
can be described that different sequences of stroke combinations 
have been taken part in creating instrumental compositions and 
vary from one to another style; hence these sequences of strokes 


significant in defining particular performing style. 


1.8 THE INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMANCE 

Musicologist E.S.Perera (1994;224) states that, instrumental 
music of today means instrumental virtuosity and_ technical 
excellence employed to tickle the erotic fancy of the listeners. It can 
be stated that the performance of instrumental music is an 
exhibition of strength while practice is a process of rectification of 


corrections. 


i Chandrashekhar; (GSumangala,2010;188) 
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The instrumental performance since early ages divided it two 
sorts. According to musicologist Premlata Sharma (1993;4), “since 
ancient ages the word nibadha and anibadha which are equated with 
composition and improvisation appears in post Natyashastra texts 
like Sangeet Ratnakara. Indifference the modern performance 
includes more dimensions such as alap before the bandish and jod. In 
modern practice of instrumental music especially that on sitar and 
sarod, the entire performance develops in two certain ways such as, 

i. Improvisation of melody ii. Improvisation of rhythm 

i. In the first part of performance, raga based improvisations 
called alap and jod including few types of jhala called thonk were 
played. This section entirely related to establishment and 
elaboration of raga and aesthetic success of expertise of an artist. 
Thus this part is always performed without accompaniment. 

ii. In the second part compositions and composition oriented 
improvisations were gradually sated up. Two or three compositions 
normally played with number of improvisations in each raga during 
the performance. 

As well the alap-jod section is a result of heights of profound 
knowledge and integration of musical attributes of an artist, its 
delightful musical embellishments never can bring under 
transcription and written discussion methods. It is unbound to a 
frame and always taught to a disciple by oral and practical teaching 
methods. Perhaps, compositional section usually has been taught in 
both transcription and practical methods still have possibilities to 
written discussions and analysis. Anyhow, at an advanced stage, 
music making is taught always in practical mode and the disciple 


has to apply the ideas of fundaments learnt early. 
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1.9 INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSITIONS 


Peculiarly the English word ‘composition’ refer to western 
music but in present study it is customized to represent Indian sense 
‘a fixed melodic cycle based on raga’. Shri R.C.Mehta (1993;iii) gives 
clear difference between the Indian and western meanings of 
composition and says that ‘When applied to western music 
composition is used to mean a creation of sound (effects) or tones 
conceived in minute sequential details required for a performance of 
music. But the Hindi word bandish is generally used in raga music of 
north India to mean a song within the raga frame’. 

Mukharjee (1993;12) states that, the compositions in both vocal 
and instrumental music clearly emerged during vedic period. 
Perhaps the sama-shlokas possibly the early composition types which 
were sung during yajna along with accompaniment of veenas. But it 
is difficult to find any certain name or structure of instrumental 
compositions in vedic period. 

In later period there were few independent parts of 
instrumental music that played as solo. It is claimed that Nirgita 
mentioned in Natyashastra is possibly early type of instrumental 
composition. According to Ranade (2006,232) the performance of 
instrumental music aptly described as ‘shushkagita’ in Natyashastra. 

According to Sharma, Natyashastra, the first text dealing with 
post Vedic music, describes the ancient compositions. Yet, vocal 
music was highly concern in all Sanskrit treaties and instrumental 
part has less concern. Sharma (1993;1) states that dhruva, nirgita and 
geetika are the types of compositions mentioned in NatyaShastra. 
Later in Brihaddeshi and Sangita Ratnakara, compositions are named 


as prabhandha and described into 3 major 2 sub major and total 75 
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numbers of prabhandhas. According to Sharma (1993;5), the medieval 
music form dhrupad is construed to have a direct connection with 
the salaga suda, one of the sub major type of prabhandha. 

It is claimed that, nirgita composition of Natyashastra is a type 
of instrumental composition. But, Ranade (2006;232) makes evident 
of the word nirgita means ‘song without words’ which was sung like 
rhythmic alap but performance of instrumental music aptly 
described as ‘shushkagita’. It seems that a possible source of much 
later sitar and sarod compositions couldn’t be traced to this ancient 
composition types. 

According to Sitarist Parikh, In Indian classical music 
performance, either it may be vocal or instrumental, the 
compositions has been considered as mainstream of performance 
and knowledge. In our experience it is known that performers 
normally meander around the basic melodic structure of 
composition during performance or practice. This meander includes 
large number of segments that commonly known as improvisations 
which are the melodic intervals linking with the composition. It is 
early said that, in all manners compositions are the main stream of 
instrumental music. Arvind Parik (1993;8.44) observes that 
compositions are the back bone of performance. More practically a 
music learner can easily recognize the importance of gat. He 
describes the importance of instrumental compositions as following, 

a. Gat is immutable and represents valued knowledge. 

b. Gat produces an authentic mood of the raga. 

c. Gat itself fulfills with aesthetic values. 

d. Gat is acknowledgment of several established principles. 
e. Gat serves as key point to all improvisations. 


f. Gat has rhythmic emphasis of sum. 
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More considerably Gat is like the direct face of performance. It 
is the key which control and enable the artist in all the aspects of 
performance. To a performer, learning a Gat in its all dimensions is 


the growth of valuable knowledge. 


According to Mukharjee (1993;12) ‘a composition is not a 
simple song or gat. It represents many intricate things besides being 
a reflection of raga, it is always the same minutes details when sung 


or played, thereby representing the musical discipline’. 


For an instrumental student the study of compositions stands 
for a privileged interpretation of the knowledge of the rich musical 


treasure preserved in the Indian traditional manner. 
1.10 THE TREATMENT 


In general, the word ‘treatment’ is used to mean _ the 
hospitality or to behave towards somebody in a certain way. In 
broad sense it is being used by everyone at every moment of daily 
life. The methods, manners and the result of the ‘treatment’ 
simultaneously change according to different situations like treating 
a friend, medical treatment, treating an animal or plant etc. The 
treatment is the collective result of behaviors of host person towards 


an object or person etc. 


In the context of music, the term ‘Treatment’ could be heard at 
higher level personal teachings. In musical sense, the term 
treatment is meant for the employment of various melodic 
characters over the musical segments. It bears the methods, manners 


and the results representing the musical mode. In a wider vision, the 
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term ‘treatment’ could be applied to an extensive range of meanings 


such as, 


Implanting the techniques of strokes (=treatment of bol). 


> 


b. Harmonizing the aesthetical beauty of literary content of 
vocal music with melodic beauty (=treatment of bandish). 


Exploring the gamut of raga (=treatment of raga). 


a 


d. Extending a note by various accents (=treatment of swara). 

e. Elaboration of rhythmic variations (=treatment of laya). 

After this perceptive, the view of my hypothesis becomes 
clear about applying the term ‘treatment’ to compositions. The 
connotation of treating the instrumental compositions could be 


described as under, which became the major issue of present study. 


The major issue notified and discussed in present study is the 
‘treatments of compositions’. As early said, in musical sense, the 
term treatment is meant for the employment of various melodic 
characters over the musical segments. When applied _ to 


compositions the term ‘treatment’ is connote two aspects such as, 


a. Internal or compositional treatments: connotes the utility 
of the inherited ingredient melodic particles that built in a 
composition. 

b. External or improvisational treatments: connotes to the 
implanting of integrated melodic frames, which used to 


expand the gamut of the composition. 


This broadly indicates to internal and external melodic 
implements within the repertoire of a composition. Usually, the 
employment of so-called treatments into compositions always 


taught from master to disciple through oral-practical methods under 
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strict traditional manners. Thus it is problematic to bring them 
under written discussions. The abundance of the traditional 
compositions and improvisations show the difficulty in absolute 


assessment. 


1.11 CONCLUSION 

The first chapter is an elementary chapter to provide 
background information that required to understanding the subjects 
discussed in further chapters. This chapter covered the _ brief 
introductory details of the selected area of research. In conclusion, a 


review of the subjects discussed are marked by following, 


a. Introduced the Indian musical philosophy, guru-shishya- 
gharana system and the musical satisfaction and the raga-tala 
concept. 

b. Briefly introduced Indian vocal and instrumental music and 
Indian instrumental categories. 

c. Discussed on instrumental boles or strokes and_ their 
allocation on sitar and sarod instruments. 

d. Descriptions made on performing sections of Indian 
instrumental music. 

e. Introduced instrumental compositions and their importance 
in Indian music. 


f. Described the employment of the term ‘treatment’ in music. 


KKKKK 
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Notes 


1. Pt. Rajeev Taranath in interview with writer U.R.Anantmurty (Udayvani 1974). 
Source: Sumangala (2010;339) 


2. Shri Paramahansa Yoganada, one of the great yogis of 20" century, defines the 
representation of the cosmic sound,’ it is accepted in hidus as ‘aum’, in Christians ‘amen’, in 
Muslims as ; amin’. (Auto Biography of Yogi(Hindi,2005;324) 


3. Natyashastra is a complete text focusing on music and dance. It is the earliest and 
authentic ancient text on Indian music, written by Bharata Muni in first century AD. 


4. Harp: The harp is a multi stringed which has the plane of its strings positioned 
perpendicularly to the soundboard. It is in the general category of polychords. Some, known 
as frame harps, also have a pillar; those without the pillar are referred to as open or arch 
harps. Fig.1 is an ancient Indian harp ‘sapta tantri veena’ that appears in Indian sculptures. 


Lyre: lyre has a hollow body or sound-chest (sound box) which, in ancient Greek 
tradition, was made out of turtle shell. Extending from this sound-chest are two raised arms, 
and are curved both outward and forward. They are connected near the top by a crossbar or 
yoke. Fig.2 is sketch of Egyptian lyre found in the paintings of pyramids. 


Dulcimer: The dulcimer can be described as an elongated sound box with a raised and 
centered fret board running down its top. In most but not all instances, dulcimers have a peg 
box and scroll at one end. Fig.3 is a sketch of Greek dulcimer. 


Zither: zither is any instrument in which the strings pass over the body without a neck. 
The zither type instruments have attached the resonating gourd below the body of rounded 
and lengthened wood. Fig.4 is a sketch of Indian zither kinnari. 


Lute: Lutes are the category of stringed instruments having a body shaped like a half pear 
sound resonator that is sliced lengthwise and a neck with a fretted or unfretted fingerboard 
that is usually bent just below the tuning pegs. Lutes are large category a sub category is 
barbed lutes that having curved at the tuning neck. Fig.5 is a sketch of Persian lute tambur 
and the fig.6 is the sketch of Afghani barbed lute rabab. 


5. Idiochord: An idiochord (Latin: iddio - "self", chord - "string") is a musical instrument 
in which the "string" of the instrument is made from the same material as its resonating 
body. Bamboo is often a popular material for idiochords: a tube of bamboo may be slit 
to loosen portions of the husk at the middle, leaving them attached at the ends, and 
these "strings" may be raised up by inserting sticks to serve as bridges Such instruments 
may be found in the Indian Ocean region, disparate regions of Africa and its diaspora, 
and parts of Europe and North America. 

Harpsichord: A harpsichord is a musical instrument played by means of a keyboard. It 
produces sound by plucking a string when a key is pressed. 


6. Nakha means fingernail and nakhi means the model of fingernail. This Urdu-Persian word 
means ‘to strike’. Ranade (2004;216) defines the term into striking of basic up-down 
movements which named after associating to onomatopoeic sound syllables of Da and Ra. It 
may be related to the Arabic zarb from which the word mizrab comes. 


7. Pt. Rajeev Taranath (RTPI) says that java is a Persian term Perera gives the name Shahbaz 
for the plectrum of rabab.(1994;195) Tagore says it is made of made of sandalwood or 
bamboo but present day it is made of coconut shell. 
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CHAPTER II 
SITAR AND SAROD; ROOTS AND REPERTOIRE 


SECTION I 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 

“Musicians, who enjoy performing music but do not sing, take 
to string instruments for self expression and aesthetic satisfaction. 
Sitar and sarod are more commonly used plucked string instruments 
in Indian music’. In the last two centuries both instruments 
competitively stood out as prominent instruments in Indian music. 
At many instances the music performed on both instruments has 
same roots and reinforced. Both instruments morphologically 
developed from different origins of fretted and unfretted categories 
of plucked monochords therefore the constructive components as 
well functions and techniques of both instruments have different 
modes. In effect, music performed on _ sitar and sarod has 
distinguished individual specialties and characters. 

Morphological study of any instruments includes two 
divisions which are respectively known as organology and 
organography. According to  indo-western musicologist 
J.S.Hamilton!, ‘constructional components of instruments known as 
organography and the study of functions and performance 
techniques in relation with constructional form of instruments are 
known as organology’. It is proved that constructional components 
of an instrument strongly impact on function of music performed on 
the instrument, but in case of sitar and sarod, source of music for 
both instruments have same roots and both instruments influenced 


each other throughout the development era. All through both 
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instruments constructively reformed to suit with contemporary 
musical trends and enable to perform the hygienic musical 
possibilities. Appropriating to the influences of musical source and 
trends, repertories of sitar and sarod embed similar musical 
possibilities that which to functioned according to individual 
instrument. 

Present chapter is attributed to the study of instruments and 
their repertoires and divided in three sections. In first section, origin 
and development of sitar and related long lutes will be focused. In 
the second section, origin and development of sarod and related skin 
covered lutes will be discussed. In third section, development era of 
sitar and sarod repertoires from early to modern age and accordingly 


the musical transformations will be discussed. 


2.2 ORIGINS OF INDIAN LONG LUTES 

Morphological study of a musical instrument such as 
sitar which has controversial antiquity naturally links with other 
similar instruments existing earlier. The accounts of sitar instrument 
connect us to the roots of the category of long necked lutes. It is 
observed that, designs of musical instruments, performance 
techniques and socio-cultural positions are subject to change from 
region to region. In ancient age the primitive string instruments 
evolved with different regions or civilizations, developed in 
particular versions such as harps, lyres, zithers, declaimers and lutes 
etc. Historical and iconographical studies points that initially each 
category evolved with particular civilization or geographical area 


and later appeared in neighbor civilizations or regions. 


Lutes are the category of stringed instruments having a body 


shaped like a half pear that is sliced lengthwise and a neck with a 
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fretted fingerboard that is usually bent just below the tuning pegs. 
Hamilton (1994;33-48) observes that, long lutes, the category in 
which sitar is classified, initially evolved in Mesopotamian 
civilization early in second millennium BC and later appears 
frequently in Egyptian and Greco-Roman frescos, murals, and 
sculptures dating from as early as 500 BC. An ancient Sumerian 
word pantur seems be the earliest term for the plucked lute. Most 
ancient lutes had three tunable strings stretched over a long neck and 
attached to a hollowed-out wooden body resonator. Historians say that 
there were connections between ancient Mesopotamia and India and 
possibly the first generation of long lutes introduced to India from 
Mesopotamia via central Asia. According to Musicologist Swami 
Prajnananda (1973.V:105) ‘Historians believe that there were inter- 
change of ideas as well as of material of culture, civilization and art 
between ancient Mesopotamia and India’. 

Musicologists proved that harp shaped instruments existed 
in India since early time of Indus valley Aryans 2 and there were no 
signs of long lutes till the end of first millennium AD. In exception 
to above, some musicologists takes the theory that long lutes 
developed among ancient Dravidian civilization. This holds to the 
idea of references of veenas in ancient texts like Ramayana>. However 
visually long lutes did not appeared in sculptures till the 10th 
century AD. Indo-western musicologist Allyn Miner (1997;1.27) 
finds few long necked lutes that appeared in temple sculptures of 
Belur and Pattadkallu and describes that, earliest long shaped string 
instruments were found in India belongs to 10 century AD, and 
there is no clear evidence by which any name can definitively be 


applied to long necked lutes appeared in temple sculptures. 
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Scholars have made attempts to apply the ancient names 
ekatantri+ and vana veenas to sculptured musical instruments. A 
minority holds kachapi veena to be an ancestor of Indian long lutes. 
Presently it is discovered by musicologists that kachapi was a stick 
zither. According to previous studies, all ancient veena types were 
zither or harps, and long lutes were not existed in ancient India 


until the 10 century. 


Experts have been described that long necked lutes initially 
evolved with contemporary Mesopotamian, Sumerian, Egypt and 
Arab civilizations since first millennium BC, as a consequence, long 
lutes appeared in south Indian temple art around 10 century AD, 
possibly had their source in the Arab world. It seems that this 
temple lutes later might inspired for development of karnatic veena. 
Origin and development of karnatic veena is a separate subject of 


research. 


The observations on previous studies outcomes to the point, 
that the roots of long lutes into Indian origin and history of 
transmitting long lutes from outside to India have been traced up to 
tenth century AC. According to Hamilton (1994;]1.48), it can be 
stated that at the time long lutes appeared in sub-continent, India 
had already developed a sophisticated tradition of classical music 
including instrumental forms, which are almost harp shaped 
instruments and few zithers. There is no clear evidence of existing 
long lutes early then this period. Modern historical studies found 
that, the tambur was an earliest long lute appeared in India 


authentically by name and presence. 
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2.3 INDIAN STICK ZITHERS AND THE RUDRAVEENA 


In ancient India all string instruments were mentioned as 
veenas. Bharata describes in Natyashastra, chitra and vipanchi as the 
major types and kachapi, ghoshaka are the minor type veenas. Whereas 
former types were having one-string-one-note relation and the latter 
named ghoshaka and kachapi sometimes suggested as prototype of 
long lutes. But the iconographical studies made by scholars points 
that both of latter types were fretless zithers. Dr.Tarlekar (2002;210) 
suggests that fretted veenas came into vogue in India sometime 
around tenth century AC. The earliest mention of an instrument 
with frets is named as kinnari which is said to be originated from 
Matanga of ninth century. The kinnari that seen even Today is a 
stick zither type and believed to be a prototype of rudraveena or the 
north Indian been. By the time of Bharat, a veena with frets had not been 
created. Frets were used first of all in kinnari veena as a result of studious 
insight into musical treatises. Scholars agree that Matang muni (sage) 
was the inventor and first performer of kinnari veena. The period of 
Matang is variously estimated between sixth century A.D. and ninth 


century A.D. 


The north Indian been also called rudraveena, is one of major types 
of veena played in Indian classical music. Rudra is a name for the god 
Shiva, Rudravena literally means ‘the veena of Shiva’. It has a long 
tubular body made of wood or bamboo. Two large-sized, round 
resonators, made of and hollowed gourds, are attached under the tube. 
Twenty-four brass-fitted raised wooden frets are fixed on the tube with 
the help of wax. There are 4 main strings and 3 chikari strings. It has a 


depth sound suitable to present the alap sections of dhrupad-style ragas. 


i Brihaspati.1959;297 
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Figure 4. Been player 
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The rudraveena, also called been has always associated with 
Dhrupad music. Since prior to Miyan Tansen (1506-1586): it was as a 
popular instrument. The same was carried by Tansen lineage. 
Historically we know that Tansen’s daughter Saraswati married Misri 
Singh beenkar in a competition held by Miyan Tansen. The successors of 
her continued the been playing and dhrupad singing. 

The been was portrayed in Moghal and Gujrati paintings show the 
been as a regular instrument at that time. It has always stands as idol of 
antiquity and throughout inspired on Indian instrumental music. The 
been declined in popularity in part due to the introduction of the 
Surbahar in the early 19th century in the early 19t century which was 


easy to represent the been music. 


2.4 MIGRATION OF THE TAMBUR 

Thae name tambur or tanbur existed since very ancient age in 
all civilizations. Originally it was a Sumerian instrument that 
transmitted throughout the mid-Asia. It is accepted by all 
musicologists that, the ‘tambur’ was first long lute arrived to India 
which perhaps brought remarkable change in Indian music system 
and enjoyed highly status of reorganization throughout centuries of 
musical era. According to a theory, sitar relates with this central- 
Asian originate instrument and suggested as predecessor of sitar. 

Tambur is a fretted long lute that appeared sometime after 
tenth century AC in India. Earliest reference of this instrument was 
described by one of Persian chronicle Hasan Nizami, around twelfth 
century and by Amir khusro in late thirteenth century.' Tambur is 


figured with remarkable prominence among court instruments. 


i The exact Dates of Tansen’s birth and death are controversial. 
ii Allyn Miner;1997;1.28 
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Fig 4 Tambur player 
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Miner observes that, after Amir Khusro’s time, the tambur 
widely appeared in Moghal paintings and contemporary Gujarati 
miniature paintings up to eighteenth century. This instrument was 
also mentioned as ‘Nibadha Tambooram’ by Ahobala in ‘Sangeet 
Parijata’ (1665). Many other contemporary texts® give evidence of 
popularity of this instrument through which we can recognize that, 
at the time of Akbar tambur was very popular instrument of Indian 
musical courts. It has widespread jurisdiction till the Deccan 
dynasty of Bijapur Adil Shahi.? Contemporary texts indicate that 
tambur was used to accompany gqawali music. 

The tambur was smaller in size and limited to simple musical 
possibilities that only suited to accompany a likely medium-fast 
music of gawali style. In result of popularity of Khayal based 
instrumental music trend, after eighteenth century this instrument 


rarely mentioned and fall out of fashion. 


2.5 THE SURBAHAR; INVENTION OF A LARGER SITAR 


Surbahar is a Hindi-Urdu word meaning ‘spring of notes’. We 
can recognize influence between the names of sursingar and 
surbahar, the later one was early invented. Surbahar is an enlarged 
version of kachua sitar. The deep long lasting sound of surbahar and 
capability of extensive pulling of strings are distinguished 
characteristics influenced by been. Surbahar made with a flat and 
large rather than rounded gourd at the base and at the top optional 


small rounded gourd. The tuning system covers four octaves range. 


Miner (1997;1.54) take in to account that an early evidence of 
this instrument was made by captain smith in 1833. Musicologists 


set back the date of invention of surbahar to around 1825. It is also 
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attributed variously to Sahebdad khan of Bengal who was father of 
Imdad khan. In another opinion it is invented by Gulam 
Mohammad of Lucknow. In the text Yantra Kosha Raja S.M.Tagore 
(1976;34) states that it was invented by Gulam Mohammad of 
Lucknow who was disciple of beenkar Umrao khan who was 
contemporary of Pyar khan from same place. It is accepted that 
invention of sursingar is attributed to Pyar khan. Whereas sursingar 
was a larger instrument belonging to the rabab family, a similar idea 
of creating larger instrument in sitar family, possibly generated by 
both latter said figures. One researcher thought Sahebdad khan who 
was sarangi player too possibly brought changes on existing 


instrument by the inspiration of sarangii. 


S.M.Tagore (1976;34) discussing on surbahar says that it is 
similar to a large kachua sitar. Nevertheless, the music of Surbahar 
not discussed in any early text instead they only say it has a depth 
full and long lasting sound. In some view it can be sated that at an 


initial stage that was likely used to play dhrupad based music. 


Surbahar share its history with sitar as it was invented by a 
sitar player who was disciple of a been player. This may hint to the 
possible adoption of the inspiration of sitar structure and been 
sound. And an idea of creating it in large size was _ possibly 
influenced by the success of sursingar which enable imitative long- 
lasting sound of been, but most likely surbahar is a later version of 
kachua sitar. Similarly the naming seems inspired by sursingar again. 
In one view we can say that both are inventions by a same influence 


since they have different roots. 


i Roy Sudeep; 2004,131 
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2.6 KACHUA SITAR AND ITS RELATION WITH KACHAPI VEENA. 


In Sanskrit, the tortoise is known by the name kurma or 
kachchhapa. A string instrument shaped like a tortoise shell is known 
as kurma veena or kachchhapica. But the description of Abhinavagupta 
(1964,IV;122) indicates three categories of veenas respectively vakra, alabu 
and kurmi representing to Crooked, Gourded and Tortoise shaped. 
Therefore kachapi also can be a category of string instruments which 
shaped bowl guard like tortoise. Those string instruments having sound 
bowl in the shape of tortoise hence the name kachapi probably referred 
to the instruments of that kind. Some scholars hold that the present 
kachua sitar has taken source from kachapi veena. Prajnanada claims that, 
the ancient kacchapi or kachyapi is known in the modern times as 
the Kachua-sitar. Miner (1993;52) observes that the early visualization of 
modern kachua sitar was recorded by Fetis in 1855 and says that it was 
probably the model for new type of sitar created by Gulam Mohamed 
which later known as surbahar. Tagore (1976;18-19) calls this sitar type 


as kachapi veena and termed as the veena of the goddess Sarasvati. 


Nevertheless, kachapi veena found its representation in temple 
sculptures of medieval India was a stick zither without frets: and there 
is no any mention of a long necked fretted monochord of this name in 
ancient and medieval texts, even in moghal and contemporary gujrati 
paintings. It is safe to say that kachua sitar is not an ancient instrument. 
Any how it is seems to be elder than Surbahar and have been inspired on 
the guard shape of surbahar. It is possibly introduced in late eighteenth 
century but the inventor is unknown. The name Bhagwan Chandra das 
of late 19th century was known player of this instrument. Yet there is a 


relation of its name with ancient instrument is subject of controversy. 


i Deva 1977.V1:135 
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2.7 ORIGIN OF SITAR ; THE MISTAKEN HISTORY 

Following points are conceivably accepted by musicologists. 
i.,By name or instrument-device sitar appeared into Indian music 
sometime around seventeenth century. ii.The book Nadirat-i-Shahi 
was the earliest reference to the name sitar until few decades ago. 
iii.The latest researches on this regard shows the first written 
appearance of name sitar in Hindi epic poem “Hammira-raso’® written 
in 1725 by kavi Jodhraj. iv.Recently, considerable early notification 
of sitar found in Urdu text ‘Muraqqa-e-Delhi’? of 1738. vi.Earliest 
visual description of sitar is made by F.B.Solyns” in his collection of 
colored sketches titled ‘Costumes of Hindoostan’ in 1799. 

Another instrument appears in Moghal paintings which 
mentioned by British captain C.R.Day™ in his book is ‘sitara’, 
interestingly it is entirely different instrument then the known sitar 
and played with a bow. 

According to textual, visual and oral sources, musicologists 
have been accepted that new era of Indian music was initiated since 
the time of post Tansen period. In the 17 century newer versions in 
music like khayal, tappa, thumri took place. Similarly innovations of 
new musical instruments were also made. The last Moghal emperors 
like Shah Alam I and I], Muhamad shah, Alam Gir, were great 
patronages of the music and musical inventions. But by the same 
time of this musical transformation, the country became subject of 
significant changes in political status that affected on all sectors of 
contemporary Indian civilization. Politically weakened Moghal 
emperors attacked by Marathas and Timur descendent, Nadir Shah. 
More consequence and humiliation was the plunder of Delhi by 
Nadir Shah who raided and looted Delhi for forty eight days. Later 
an Afghani, Ahmad Shah Abdali also repeatedly looted the wealth 
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of Delhi, Mathura, Kashmir and cities in Panjab. Even the Moghal 
emperors would preside over more loss of territory to the British. 
Finally, British deposed the last emperor Bahadur Shah Jafer in 1858 
and the Moghal dynasty would officially come to an end. In result of 
the offended circumstances of this period many authentic records 
were destroyed or fall into obscure. The sitar is said to have 
appeared during the critical times of Nadir Shah’s attacks. In 
consequence to political and social disorders any authentic records 
clarifying the way of introduction of this instrument fallen into 
obscure. Naturally the theories on the origin of sitar take on 
different ways 

i. Hazrat Amir Kusro and the sitar; According to the known 
and popular story established from centuries, credits the innovation 
of sitar to Hazarat Amir Khusro who lived in the court of Delhi in 
late 13th and early 14th century. It is generally believed that Amir 
Khusro (1253-1325) created an instrument on the model of existing 
Indian instrument and gave it a Persian name seh-tar an ancient 
name which literally means ‘three strings’ 12. Miner states that, 
prominent musicologists of 19th century Raja Sourindro Mohan 
Tagore!’ and Muhammad Karam Imam support this theory on the 
base of contemporary oral accounts. Although considering no 
available of evidence, later many musicologistsi disagree with this 
theory and gradually discredited Amir Khusro’s role in inventing 
sitar. Miner (1997;1.19) referring to scholars states that, ‘Amir Khusro 
has strong expressed interest and involvement into Indian music 
with great skill of musical forms and instruments. His pioneering 
work as poet and impression of his life as sufi mentor, that led later 


oral accounts and writers to credit him for innovation of various 


i Brihaspati 1976.241:42, Deva 1977.V1:135 
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music forms and instruments’. In support, researcher Ahmad 
(1984:33) proved that ‘extent of Amir Khusro’s innovations is often 
exaggerated in early texts like Ain-i-Akbari, Raga Darpan and Tuhfat 
Al-Hind of 16t-17'h centuries which attributes a number of ragas and 


music forms to Amir Khusro’. 


However the innovations credited to him are not mentioned in 
any texts before 17" century, nor by Amir Khusro himself in his 
writings or any other contemporary literature of his time. 
Musicologist M.S.Taralgatti (2003:1.41) observes that in the text Ejaj- 
e-khusravi written by Amir Khusro, described a number of twenty- 
six instruments but there is no sign of sitar. Miner claims that, in the 
case he invented a new instrument it must have marked in any 
contemporary texts. Considering the untraceable source of this story 
it can be concluded that some oral stories and writings emerged 
recline and exaggerated the story. Therefore, crediting innovation of 


sitar to thirteenth century Amir Khusro is a counterfeit. 


ii. Indian Mode; Second theory of sitar origin takes on Indian mode 
and argue that sitar is modified or a later name for existed Indian 
instrument. The names tritantri veena, saptatantri veena, kachapi veena 
and chitra veena are the types of veenas frequently mentioned in 
Sanskrit texts suggested as ancestor Indian instruments of sitar by 
some musicologists like krishnaswamy (1967:46). Instrumentalist 
L.M.Mishra describes this theory as following; ‘the development of 
the modern form of sitar started between 13th and 14th century. From 
7th to 13th century within India ektantri Veena and kinnari Veena were 
most popular. ektantri was without frets while kinnari carried frets. It 
was around 13th century that kinnari veena started transforming into 


rudraveena. In his Sangeet Ratnakara, the tritantri veena that Sarangdev 
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has described the same instrument is called as Jantra in appraisal of 
sangeet Ratnakara by Kallinath. This clearly evinces that during the times 
of Kallinath, Tritantri veena had gained a popular name, Jantra. This 
name was used by Krishna-worshipping poets in their verses. Abul 
Fazal in Ain-i-Akbari has mentioned the jantra instrument and describes 
it as resembling veena with five strings and sixteen frets. It is to be noted 


here that till very recently, there were sixteen frets in sitar. 


The structural description of Tritantri veena notified in Ain-i- 
Akbari, Sangeet Parijat and Sangeet Sara establishes deference that both 
tambura and sitar are developed form of the tritantri. Both these 
instruments were initially used as accompaniment for singing. In the 
latter half of eighteenth century some of the direct descendents of 
Tansen, began to include new instruments in their repertoire of music 
education for general learners. This helped in establishing the nibaddh 


tambura- sitar on one hand and surbahar on the other’:. 


Musicologist B.C.Deva (1977;VI113,135) and others disagree 
with the theory of joining the origin of sitar to tritantri veena and 
states that ‘although in India the tritantri veena was in existence by 
then, but its structure varied greatly from the modern sitar. Thus it can 
be concluded that, the impression of similarity between names of 
tritantri and sitar both means three strings, similarly kachapi and 
kachua sitar means tortoise, possibly brought this idea to existence. 
However, there are no actual similarities and later mentioned 
instruments structurally different from former one. One other 


instrument saptatantri seems similar by name but it was a harp. 


i Mishra L M; Bharatiya Sangeet Vadya 
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iii. The modern theory; There are two theories found in modern 
musicologists. The first theory holds the tambur to be an ancestor of 
sitar. We can find the reference of this in “Sangeet Sara’ written by 
Raja Pratap Singh (1770) which describes that, ‘nibadha tambooram is 


J 


popularly known as sitar ’i. In addition, some later paintings of 
north India made around 1820-30, figures similar instrument of 
Tambur and refers as sitar.14 According to musicologists, figured 
instruments of early said north Indian paintings probably resemble 
of name sitar to tambur otherwise they are small sitars which are 
sometime referred to as sitari or sundari. Existence of some similar 
and regional instruments of tambur always referred as sitar like 
kashmiri-seitar, karnatic-sitar , Gujarati-sitar or jantra. It seems that 
there might be a hint of possible impact of tambur in creation of 
these prototypes of sitar but mainstream of sitar development is to 
capability of pulling strings influenced by khayal based music as solo 
instrument but the tambur was smaller and limited to gawali type 
music. 

It is likely that tambur was referred as sitar in some instances, 
however some considerable texts like Muraqqa-e-Delhi and Nadirat-i- 
Shahi written earlier then ‘Sangeet Sara’ give clear indication of 
difference between sitar and tambur and states that both instruments 
existed at same time.!5 Supportively notable description along with 
colored etchings made by Solvyns in 1799, figured different and 
larger instrument referring as sitar. Besides, the exact relation of 
these instruments with Tambur is subject of separate historical 
research. 

Secondly, the significant modern and acceptable theory which 


still remains indescribable is elucidated by modern scholars. Miner 


i Sangeet Sara 1910.11:6:7 
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observes that pioneer musicologist K.C.Brihaspati derived new 
routs of sitar origin, sourcing from 18-19th century texts and 
contemporary oral traditions. According to Brihaspati (1976 II.241), 
‘Khusro Khan’ an eighteenth century figure who was brother of 
Nyamat Khan-Sadaranga famous singer and composer of Khayal, 
had role in the early introducing of sitar in Delhi’. In support of this 
theory, quoting sources from Muragga-e-Delhi, Miner (1997;1.24) 
states that, ‘if we rely further on this source (Muraqqa-e-Delhi) the 
brother (of Nyamat Khan-sadaranga) was Khusro khan and nephew 
(of Nyamat Khan) was Firoz Khan (Adaranga) who were responsible 
for the introduction of the early sitar in Delhi’ 

Minar takes into account that, some historians accept Khusro 
Khan as father of Firoz Khan- Adaranga’®. Firoz Khan was a famous 
composer of eighteenth century and who is also credited in relation 
with sitar development. The translations of Muraqqa-e-Delhi' hints to 
primitive instrument of sitar, connecting with same figure. It is 
possible that, the instrument which was having three strings and 
invented/ played by Khusro Khan, but whose name was not clearly 
marked in above referred texts, brought in to fortune in the name of 
sitar by the time of his son Firoz Khan. However exact time and 
person who have given name to sitar is uncertain. It can be stated 
that 18th century Khusro Khan mistakenly exaggerated by oral 
stories and writers that identified as 13tt century Amir Khusro in 
crediting creation of sitar. According to Perera (1994, 1;198;N), 
‘Possibly the reference of Amir Khusro in connection with the 
invention of sitar is a misplaced emphasis from Khusrau Khan to 
Amir Khusro. The identical title “Khusro’ is responsible for this 


misplaced emphasis’. 


i By Chandrashekhar (1989:67) 
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Referring to Prof.Mahadika, siatrist M.S.Taralgatti (2002;1) 
states that, “Sitar was invented by a fagir named Khusro Khan’. This 
also hint to a logical possibility in misplace of name. The unknown 
figure (Khusro Khan) who was brother of Nyamat Khan may have 
lived like a fagir thus lesser known to contemporary writers and oral 
traditions, and the former said Amir Khusro was a famous sufi 
mentor and an idol character in Indian music. This similarity 
possibly inspired the contemporary oral stories to misplace the 


name to the latter one. 


According to Miner!’Considering all available sources it can 
be concluded that Faqir Khusro Khan who also could be mentioned 
as ‘18th century Amir Khusro is the real inventor of sitar. The 
instrument was early appeared into Indian music, in the Delhi court 


of Muhammad Shah shortly before 1738’. 
SECTION II 
2.8 ORIGIN OF BARBED LUTES IN INDA 


From ancient age, Indian musical instruments are classified 
into four major categories. i. Tata- string instruments ii. Sushira- 
wind instruments iii. Avanadha-drum instruments iv. Ghana- solid 
instruments. According to the modern classification of instruments, 
which includes new sections to the old classification of four categories, 
the major category of string instruments again divided into three 
categories, a. drones b. polychords c. monochords. All types of 
string instruments such as Harps, Lyres, Dulcimers, Zithers, and the 
larger section of Lutes classified into these three sub categories. In 
the type of lutes that are monochords, there are several verities such 


as plucked-bowed, long necked-short necked, fretted-fret less etc. 
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The category of Fretless plucked monochord is a type called 
barbed lutes, which is very ancient in our country. The course of 
study on this regard, points that kachapi veena from Bharata’s 
Natyashastra could be described that it was fretless skin covered 
barbed lute. Further, north Indian dutar and sculpture instruments 
from Pattadkallu: temples are to be suggested as the similar 


instruments of kachapi and suggested to be ancestors of sarod. 


It is observed in present study that, considering covered skin 
and fretless combination, kachapi possibly primitive skin covered 
lute of its category but while considering the origin of sarod, the 
former instrument keeps no relation. In the sculpture art of ancient 
Indian temples, which are only the visual evidences, the instruments 
represented are not according to the descriptions of contemporary 
music texts and very few like kachapi, can be recognized. It seems 


that kachapi was prominent among its kind of lutes in ancient India. 


The category in which sarod can be classified, also referred by 
term barbed luteii by some musicologists. Though one another 
vision, the gandharan lute, a primitive barbed lute of central Asia, 
later converted into Afgan rabab, was early represented in Indian 
sculpture in the first centuries A.D. it is possibly again the similar 
instrument transmitted to India in the name of rabab and survived 
for long period, till present day it is rarely found in Indian music. 
According to the history of sarod, rabab is closely primitive of sarod. 
Thus present study naturally aims to focus on rabab, the primitive 
instrument of sarod. The discussions in this regard are presented in 


next sub context. 


i Karnataka, chalukyan temples of 5-6th century 
ii Alastar Dick 1984, HI:81 
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2.9 THE RABAB AND ITS TYPES 


The ancestry of the Afghan rabab itself is linked to the Middle 
East and there were quite a number of instruments, more or less 
similar in design though not in shape and size, which were known 
by the names of rubab, ribek, rubek. Similar instruments to rabab 
existed in most of all ancient civilizations. In Greece a similar 
instrument called reba and in eastern Europe one known as rubeba 
are enough examples of antiquity of this instrument. The earliest 
mention of an instrument called rabab is found in 10t* century Arabic 
textsi. Today in the Arab world as well as in Southeast Asia the rabab 
appears as a bowed instrument but in India the rabab was a plucked 
fretlessi lute. The first textual references are found in the thirteenth 


century Amir Khusrau’s poems and contemporary sufianas. 


According to a well believed story, as like in regarding sitar 
origin that connected to Hazarat Amir Khusrau, Founder of Sikh 
religion, Guru Nanak (1469-1538) is attributed for the invention of 
some sort of rabab. He is portrayed in paintings with his disciple 
Mardana playing a small dhrupad rabab. It is said that “Sarmaya-i 
‘Ishrat’ (1875) credits a type of rabab to “Nanak Shah’, is the notable 
reference in this regard. But as like in regarding sitar, any sources 
prior then eighteenth century, that connecting the invention of Rabab 
with Guru Nanak have not been traced yet. It is likely admitted in 
mainstream of music at some point of the middle Moghal period. 
Miner observes that, as it appears in Moghal and Pahadi paintings, 
it has a large round skin covered body and a distinctive and 


pronounced turned-back collar at the base of the neck. The neck 


i Farmer 1978:101-3 
ii A type of rabab also has three or four gut frets 
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tapers towards the end to a peg box which is often ornamented, 
rounded or scroll-shaped box positioned behind the upper neck and 


musicologists notify this instrument as the dhrupad or Indian rabab. 


The dhrupad rabab is popularly traced to Miyan Tansen and his 
family. We can see in seventeenth century paintings he is portrayed 
holding the rabab. We know that traditions Tansen’s descendents are 
known as ‘rababia line’ and among the later member of this line 
there are both rabab and sitar players. According to Perera (1994;191) 
Charju khan the 7t descendent of Tansen following the line of his 
son Bilas khan, developed the rabab further with elaborate 
techniques of alap, toda and tar-paran. The dhrupad rabab was an 
important instrument for two centuries after Tansen and, along with 
the rudraveena, directly influenced the technique and music of the 
sarod and sursingar. It nearly disappeared by the nineteenth century 
though continued to be played in the twentieth century by few 
artists such as Muhammad Ali Khan of Gaya. 


One another type of instrument was observed by Miner 
(1997;1.61) is Persian rabab which depicted in Indian Moghal 
paintings. Such early Moghal rabab has a collar which tapers 
between body and neck in a curved or angular shape. The peg box is 
long and bent back at an angle at the end of the neck. The skin 


covered body is round or oblong. 


According to the 17th century “Raga Darpan’, rabab has six 
strings but may have also seven to twelve strings. One more 
instrument of this type mentioned by Ibrahim Adil Shah, the Sultan 


of Bijapur!’ of Deccan. 
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Miner (1997;63) observes that, a Sanskrit name ‘ravavah’' 
appears in the ‘Sangeet Parijata’ of 17‘ century, in which, it is 
classified in a new category called ‘“tatanaddha’, that means ‘skin 
covered string instruments’. It is described as made of wood 
covered with skin and having silk strings. This description was 
followed in Maharaja Pratap Singh’s ‘Sangeet Sara’ but the playing 
methods that described, shows entirely different than Rabab hence it 
was may be a type of drum instrument. The “Sangeet Narayana” (18 
century) gives a description of the rabab which is their called kachapi 
or rupavati. Tagore (1976:28,29,31) describes the rabab as rudraveena 
and also says rabab players were heading royal processions on 
elephant or camelback. It seems relating rabab to kachapi or 
rudraveena or any other ancient instrument could be an attempt of 


antiquity enthusiasm. 


Third type of rabab is the Afghani rabab, found in Pakistan and 
Kashmir. It is a short lute with a narrow body. It seems that this 
type of rabab might have established itself in Northwest India by the 
eighteenth century. The Afghani rabab is mentioned by Elphinstone 
(1972-1:309) in his “Account of the Kingdom of Kabul’ (1808). 


According to Budhadev Dasguptai, the Afghan Rabab came to 
India in the hands of three Afghan soldier-musicians. The three 
horsemen, Gulam Bandegi Khan Bangsha, Najaf Ali (1705-1760) and 
Karimulla belonged to the same Bangsha tribe. They migrated to 
India in search of better days, took up commission with the Nawabs 


and Rajas of India, not as musician, but as soldiers, So, the main line 


i Narayanadeva1966:81-82 
ii From the page ‘guruspeeks’ in the website of ITC sangeet research academy, 
Kolkatta. 
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of sarod players started with Gulam Bandegi Khan Bangash, who 
took up commission as a horseman under Raja Viswanath Singh of 


Rewa, currently in the state of Rajasthan in northwestern India. 


Miner (1997;1.66) takes into account of sarod _ player 
Karamatullah Khan and Calcutta oral traditions, states that, the 
kablirabab entered India from Afghanistan along with the soldier 
musicians of the Moghal around 1650. These Afghani rababias 
settled in the region eastward of Delhi. Till the mid eighteenth 
century the Afghani rabab retained its identity and its original music 
in the region till a line of Afghani rababias came into touch with 
Hindustani court musicians. However, it was apparently remained 
confined to rural North India till it entered the mainstream 
Hindustani music in the form of the sarod. In modern Northwest 
India and Pakistan, the rabab is still played outsides the mainstream 


classical music. 
2.10 THE SURSINGAR; INVENTION OF A LARGER SAROD 


The sursingar seems to be a modified form of the rabab and 
came into prominence in the 19th century. A Sanskrit term swara 
sringara means to ‘ornament of notes’. The term Sursingar is possibly 


a modified Sanskrit term. 


Muhammad Karam Imam describes the instrument and 
attributes its invention to Pyar Khan, but the date of invention and 
the metal plate on the fingerboard which is distinguished mark of 
the instrument, are not mentioned by him. Later all musicologists 
have been accepted that the sursingar was invented by Pyar khan, a 
Tansen descendent. The problem is that, it is not known when the 


sursingar acquired the metal plate. 
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Tagore (1976:33), earliest mentioned the structure of sursingar 
and writes that, ‘it has a sweet and delicate sound and a gourd body 
with a wooden face. Its neck is covered with a steel cover and it has 
an upper gourd like the been, it is a combination of the been, the 


kachua sitar and the rabab’. 


Observations in regarding sursingar show varying features. In 
the twentieth century it has replaced the skin of the rabab with a 
wooden face. The fingerboard is covered with a metal plate. The 
bulging neck recalls a large sarod. It can be defined that both the 
surbahar and the sursingar were modifications of contemporary 
instruments sitar and rabab/sarod, under the influence of the been. 
Mukharjee (1993;18) states that “dhrupad and been were close 
companions later joined by the sursingar. The basic training being 
the same, it was choice of individual artists of various gharana to 
specialize in dhrupad, been or sursingar’. Miner(1997;69-71) observes 
that, the sursingar reached its peak in the second half of nineteenth 
century and it stands as a symbol of the interest in the spirit of 


musical experimentation of those times. 
2.11 THE SAROD; A LATEST ADDITION INTO INDIAN MUSIC 


Sarod is one of the present predominating instruments of 
Indian classical music, and a later addition into the category of 
“plucked fretless skin covered monochord lute’. Musicologist 
B.C.Deva (1997,VI;128-30) and others: gives a brief account of 
existing name shahrud or sarode since 10 century AD. Previous 
studies in this regard indicate no relation with an instrument and 


say that it couldn’t make out that the terms mentioned in medieval 


i Dr. A Rashid: To me Perera 1994:193 
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texts was an instrument but possibly indicates some other definition 
of music like a “musical mode or song’. 

The sarod is related by most theories to the rabab and a 
discussion of the various types of rabab and their role in Hindustani 
music history is cited in early contexts which are necessary to 
understand the origin of the sarod. Mishra (1973:117) suggests that 
the sarod developed under the influence of the sursingar, a modified 
form of the dhrupad rabab, and Miner (1997;60) states that though the 
two instruments were different structural subspecies, there is 
evidence that they were contemporary and that some modifications 


could be made to the sarod under the influence of sursingar. 


S.M.Tagore relates the sarod to the sharadiya veena, an 
instrument that appears in Sanskrit drama and poetry. In the same 
way the idea of a relationship between the rudraveena with the rabab, 
this idea also dismissed presently. Because the rudraveena is clearly 
described in the seventeenth and eighteenth century texts as a stick 
zither which is a developed version of Matanga’s kinnari veena. and 
finally the way of development of sarod via Afghani rabab will be 
described in next sub context. Actually sarod is one of the latest 


additions into Indian instrumental music. 


According to Miner, musicologists noted the number of 
variations of the sarod in early centuries. Tagore (1976:28-9) describes 
the sarod as having six strings and unlike its sound. Taylor (1965:257- 
8) in the “Catalogue of musical instruments’ (1864) describes another 
type of instrument similar to larger version of sarangi and refers to 
as ‘sarroda’, which could be either bowed or plucked. Karam Imam 


describes it as a larger version of the Afghani rabab having with gut 
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strings, wooden fingerboard and sympathetic strings. Miner 
observes that in Tagore’s collection of musical instruments exhibited 
in the New York Metropolitan Museum in 1889, sarod still has no 
metal plate. It has six main pegs and places for nine taraf strings. 
The “Sarmaya-i ‘ishrat’ written in 1875 also doesn’t mention a metal 


plate. 


According to Pt. Rajeev Taranath (RTPI), ‘the name coming 
from the Persian sarud, means ‘music, singing’. The modern sarod is 
believed to be derived from the Afghani rabab by replacing the gut 
strings with metal ones and by covering the fingerboard with a 
metal plate. The early descriptions though don’t show any of these 
features. According to Dick (1984;298) the name for a musical 
instrument called sarod, is first mentioned in India in 1830 and its 


inventor is unclear. 


Gulam Ali Khan, an Afghani originate rababias, is the earliest 
musician to be associated with sarod. Musicologists!9 credit His 
brother Murad Ali Khan for creating the sarod instrument. It is likely 
that he made some changes in the rabab and removed the gut frets of 
rabab. It is uncertain that who gave the name ‘sarod’ to the 


instrument, which means ‘the singing’. 


The grandson of a rababia from Afghanistan, Miner observes 
that Gulam Ali lived in Riwa and other states, learnt Hindustani 
music at the various courts. The exact lifespan of Gulam Ali is 
uncertain, according to Joshi (1935;164), he died in 1850. According 
to Amjad Ali khan (1973;NP) a successor of him, ‘Gulam ali’s life 
accounts say that he lived in the first half of the nineteenth century 


and he learned from Pyar Khan, the inventor of sursingar’. This may 
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hint that possible source of metal plate on sarod is related to Pyar 
Khan’s sursingar. It could be accepted that sarod is later invention 


than sursingar instrument. 


According to sarod maestro Pt.Budhadev Dasgupta, ?°’the 
descendants of the three Afghan soldiers eventually branched out 
into three different branches. Of one line was Karimullah, 
Rahimullah, Haqdadullah Khan, his son Niyamatullah, his son, 
Keramatullah, whose brother was Kaukab Khan. Keramatullah’s son 
was Ishtiaq Ahmed Khan, a born musician. It is said that 
Nyamatullah (1816-1869) covered the fingerboard with a brass plate 
and removed two gut frets that had been on the rabab. Someone 
further changed the two gut frets with metal ones. Regarding the 
metal plate the attribution to Nyamatullah seems widely agreed 
upon by present musicologists. Similarly as like Gulam Ali, 
Nyamatullah Khan was the student of Basat Khan who was Pyar 
Khan’s brother, thus modification of sarod made by him also can be 


traced to inspiration of same source again. 


Budhadev also speaks about Sakhawat Hussain Khan (1875- 
1955) and Umar Khan, descended from Najaf Ali. Of the other well- 
known and respected sarod players who were contemporaries of 
Sakhawat Hussain Khan or senior to him, Fida Hussain (1855-1927) 
was a cousin and contemporary of Sakhawat’s father, Shafayat Ali 
Khan. Other than descendants of the three Afghani Rababiyas the 
lineage of Abid Ali Khan- Ahmed Ali Khan (1856/57-1919), and 
Mudru Khan - Chunnu Khan, whose music featured earlier. Abid 
He was also the first guru of Baba Allaudin Khan, who was the first 


individual of non-Pathan descent to establish a gharana. 
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SECTION III 
2.12 REPERTOIRE 

The word repertoire means the entire stock of works existing 
in a particular artistic field. The entire stock of skills, knowledge, 
techniques, implements, and devices or instruments used in a 
particular artistic field or occupation is generally called repertoire of 
that field. The relation of this term with music field is connotative to 
all above said matters. Whereas music is an entire artistic field 
which includes many independent sub-divisions like forms of vocal 
and instrumental genres etc., repertoire of entire music field is waste 
subject of study, therefore in the present study the term repertoire is 
customized to mean the musical development of sitar and sarod. 

It is know that popularity and usage of a musical instrument 
for learning and performing is subjected to the beauty of its sound, 
musical possibilities of the instrument and its consistence with 
human body and nature. And such instruments having those 
qualities have developed their repertoire with wide range of musical 
implements and innovations. In regarding sitar and_ sarod 
instruments, inventions and reforms in organography of both 
instruments largely effected on organological development, the 
result of which are rich beautiful sound, highest musical 
possibilities and wide range of performance — techniques. 
Observations made during the present study in this regard 
outcomes as following, 

a. The structure of sitar which seems larger but perfectly suits 
with human body in specified sitting position in which it gives 
notable strength and enough space for moments of both hands and 


enable the performer to get highly command over instrument. 
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b. The structure of sarod that seems very tuff to handle and find 
out notes as it have no frets but it is very suitable for expression of 
raga and powerful stroke patterns. 

In result of above said qualities, sitar and sarod repertoires 
subjugated wide range of performance techniques and patterns of 
melodic ornaments. Below cited points emerge from my experience 
of practicing both instruments which point to a difference between 
them. 

a. For a beginner sitar appears easy to perform but subtleties that 
ornament the play of an expert are difficult to perform and take 
years of practice.i 

b. For beginner Sarod seems very tuff to find out notes at basic 
level as it have no frets but after a mature practice it will become 
easier than sitar to perform. 

It is proved that constructional components of an instrument 
strongly impact on function of music performed on the instrument. 
Although in case of sitar and sarod, whereas both instruments 
constructively different, but throughout reformed to suit with 
contemporary musical source and trends that enable to the hygienic 
musical possibilities. Source-music of both instruments has same 
roots and performance of both instruments influenced each on other 
throughout the development era. Due to the influences of musical 
source and trends, repertories of sitar and sarod embed similar 
musical possibilities but which to functioned according to 
individual character of instrument. For a detailed knowledge in this 
regard present section aimed to focus on development of sitar-sarod 


repertoires. 


i Statement from SRA journal,1988:8 
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While studying the repertoire of an instrument it is necessary 
to observe the development from initial stage. It is discussed that 
sitar and sarod instruments developed in past three centuries and 
subjugated to various changes. Considering the development of both 
instruments, two phases can be recognized in their repertoires that 


are cited in next contexts. 
2.13 EARLY PHASE OF SITAR REPERTOIRE 


The development of sitar instrument is already described 
briefly in early section now we have a look on development of sitar 
repertoire. The qualitative sound effects and possibilities of melodic 
embellishments that enable on present day sitar, are difficult to find 
on early sitar as it was premature instrument. Development of sitar 
repertoire is always linked with inspirations and imitations of vocal 
forms like Dhrupad, Khayal and Thumri etc. It can be stated that early 
master musicians might have been tried to perform those vocal 
inspired melodic ornaments on sitar but due to incapability of early 
smaller sitar s they were unable to do so, then the craftsmen might 
modified and reformed the instrument structure to suit with their 
ideas time by time. Thus the development of sitar repertoire is 
interdependent with its organographic development. 

a. Pre gat period: Indo western ethnomusicologist Slawek 
believes that sitar repertoire developed from the period of sixteenth 
century and calls it pre-gat period. Nevertheless, present study 
points in early sections that, sitar appeared into Indian music 
sometime around 1725 and any evidence of existence of an 
instrument by name of sitar early then this period is not found yet. 
Therefore classifying sitar repertoire into above said pre-Gat period 


is not acceptable. It can be stated that, if one accepts the jantra 
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mentioned in ‘Ain-i-Akbari’ to be a predecessor of sitar, then that 
instrument was used to accompany female singers of north Indian 
royal courts of late sixteenth and early seventeenth century.' If one 
accepts Kashmiri Seitar to be a prototype of sitar, then it might be 
used to accompany a Persian-Afgun music mixed with Kashmiri 
music. 

Scholars like Roy Choudhury postulates that a form or an old 
instrumental music style possibly derived from vocal genre gawali, 
existed extent to prior development of sitar repertoire. Referring to 
a type of compositions, some musicians and traditions claim this 
instrumental style as Amir Khusro bajii. However it seems not 
actually a sitar style. According to Hamilton (1994;11.74) ‘if Amir 
Khusro did developed a performance style for long necked lute, it 
must be played on a precursor to the sitar i.e. Indian tambur’. It is 
known that vocal genre gawali was introduced by Amir Khusro in 
thirteenth century, the corresponding instrumental interpretation of 
this vocal music was possibly played on contemporary instrument 
tambur, and the same might appeared only at much later date on 
premature type of sitar. Anyhow there is no clear evidence of 
existing an early sitar style called Amir Khusro baj and the type of 
gat which said to belongs to this style, later occurred in Purab baj. 
Either it is possible that as like the credit of inventing the sitar 
instrument may the same was happened in crediting an 
instrumental style. An example of Amir Khusro baj gat given by 
Hamilton (240), the same also found in purab baj. It is set to the 
tempo range of 110 bpm of teental and starts from 9 matra. 


Hamilton refers it as gawali tala and says that there ware to versions 


i Fazl, 273 
ii Refer table no.2.5 for comparative development chart of all five bajs. 
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of gawali tal, one has 8/4 and another is 16/4 generally known 
teental. The format of Amir Khusro baj is as follows, 

da dir dara | -dadara | da dir dara | daradara 

b. Firozkhani period: Considering available literature and 
sources like traditional accounts and oral stories, the repertoire of 
sitar can be described as following. First phase of initiating sitar 
repertoire can be found in Urdu text Muraqqa-i-Delhi. This text 
written in 1738 hints to a primitive stage of new inventions on sitar 
that possibly later authenticated into a form (baj) of performing and 
led sitar to become different from other instrumental styles like 
Amir Khusro baj of tambur or dhrupad Based music of Been and 
Rabab. According to Miner (1997;24) the book Muragga-i-Delhi hints 


to primitive stage of Firozkhani style, 


“He (Firoz khan) has created various new methods, whatever tunes played on 
other instruments this man can play on sitar,’ (khan DQB 1982:174) 


Miner claims that, ‘it is possible that those new methods of 
Firoz Khan later transformed into the format known as gat that 
refers to composition respectively. According to available sources it 
can be find out that Firoz Khan formulated first type of gat format 
sometime around second quarter of 18" century. The system 
introduced by Firoz khan also referred as Firozkhani baj, was 
possibly played on early version of sitar like three or five stringed 
sitar. The Firozkhani baj set to a medium tempo of teental and has 
patterns with interesting rhythms were suitable on early sitar which 
has limited capability for pulling techniques’. A minority claims 
that early Firozkhani gats were set to qawali tal. Even a researcher 
claims that early Firozkhani gats ware composed in chartal and 


played on early tritantri veena'. After long time of three centuries, 


i Roy Sudeep; 2004;7.77 
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with the name Firoz Khan, same types of compositions and formats 
still located into practice of some living performance traditions at 
present. Anyhow later compositions referred to term Firozkhani gat 
are definitely modified with different melodic ornaments then 
earlier one. The Firozkhani gats are fixed in such a way that 
discovers the entire raga mood in few rhythmic cycles. Usually the 
gat consists of three-four even some time five cycles of teental. The 
Firozkhani gats are played in a medium-fast tempo between 100-200 
bpm. The specialty that found in Firozkhani gats is the octavos 
jumping intervals between gat and followed second/third lines. The 
pattern that generally known as Firozkhani, in most instances, has 
the strokes, 

i. da|-r dir dara|da--da 

il. dir|da dir dara | da--da 


-rda - dara|da da.r 


-rda - da ra| darda .r 

c. Masidkhani period: The significant phase of early sitar 
repertoire is popularly recognized with the introduction of a new 
genre of gat-toda by Masid Khan during late eighteenth century. 
Musicologists say that Masid Khan with introduction of Masid 
Khani gat-toda-baj, first brought sitar playing into mainstream of 
classical music. Masid Khan is credited for adopting melodies of 
khayal and dhrupad compositions for use in his gatsi and introducing 
the techniques of been such as meend-thonk-jhala.i Soon after this 
invention, sitar raised popularity among the royal instruments of 
early nineteenth century and continues till today. Masid Khan 
found an effective stroke pattern set up to medium slow teental, 
which can suit with all melodic scales and provide larger space to 


create melodic ornaments within the bound of tala. The primary 


i Bandopadhyaya 1937.N:P 
ii Khan S.A. 1884:203. 
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Masidkhani pattern has the combination of two equal halves and 
starts from 12‘ matra of teental, in a tempo range of 60-100 bpm. The 
strokes of Masidkhani pattern are as follows, 

dir | da dir dara | da dara dir | da dir dara | dadara 

The additional lines that generally known as todas (later manja 
antara and amad) begins from 1° matra of the cycle, 

da dir dara | da dir dara | da dara dir | da dir dara 
Unfortunately there are no researches finding Masid Khan’s exact 
lifetime and his process done with sitar , but early reference could 
be found in this regarding links to his son Bahadur Khan, who often 
creditedi to introducing todas of been on sitar. Masid Khan is always 
described as descendent of Tansen. Some accounts mention him as 
son of Firoz Khan and given his life spam about around 1750 to first 
quarter of nineteenth century. According to popular history, Masid 
khan is also responsible for adopting tabla as an accompanying 
instrument. Perhaps, proper information about introducing tabla for 
accompaniment of sitar is yet a subject of separate historical 
research. Miner observes that contemporary paintings shows the 
accompany drum with sitar was dholak or pakhwaj and it seems by 
the time of Masid Khan, possibly tabla initiated as accompany 


instrument for sitar but not very popular. 


d. Rajakhani period: Another phase of sitar repertoire can 
be recognized with early introduction of Raza Khani gat-baj by 
Gulam Raza of Luknow during mid half of nineteenth century. it is 
said that, his new style of thumri-tarana based fast compositions was 
initially disapproved by early Ustads and scholars saying it was 


unsystematic and created for sake of aristocracy. In fact, there was 


i Misra (1973.58) Quoting from Qanun-e-Sitar by written in 1870. 
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an instrumental style existing in the name of Purab baj influenced 
by Firozkhani Style around Luknow but it was mostly suitable to 
sarod music. Miner points that, Qutub-Ali, father of Gulam Raza 
was one of sitar players of Purab baj, sometimes credited to 
introducing idea of thumri based fast compositions. Anyhow 
compositions attributed directly to both of this figures are not 
found in any literature. Earliest written sources attribute Raza 
Khani gats to Ali Raza, son of Gulam Raza who lived in Patna after 
1850 and legitimized his father’s work. The Urdu text Madan-al- 
Musigi written by Karam Imam in late 1850 decade, gives a fair 
detail on contemporary instrumental music. The early phase of sitar 
repertoire concludes with discussions on gat types that created in 
contemporary period until late nineteenth century. It is said in some 
instances that Rajakhani gats were longer than four rhythmic cycles 
of teental in a fast tempo ranging over 200 bpm. The characteristics 
of Rajakhani gat pattern is generally described as, 

i. da dir da da|.-r da dir dir| darda -r da| da dir dara 

ii. dir dir | darda.r dir | da dir dara|da- dara |dara 


The first model starts from 1st matra and the second from 7th matra. 
2.14 EARLY PHASE OF SAROD REPERTOIRE 


It is discovered that sarod was invented or modified from 
Afghani rabab around 1825. The repertoire of sarod initiated one 
century later then of sitar. Till the time sarod invented, sitar has 
developed a sophisticated instrumental style including four gat-bajs 
viz. Firozkhani, Masidkhani, Purab and Rajakhani bajs and spread 
over north India. Naturally the sarod repertoire influenced by sitar 
music which was existed and popular earlier then sitar. Soon after 


invention of sarod the repertoire embeds all these four gat-baj within 
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a short span. Perhaps all these gat baj were adopted with few 
modifications according to the possibilities of instrument and 
influence of dhrupad rabab. 

a. Gulam ali period: The early phase of sarod repertoire begins 
with Gulam Ali of Rampur who was one of the outstanding 
musicians of Rampur court in the early nineteenth century. He was 
a rababia and the first player of sarod. In the late eighteenth century, 
under Navab Ali Muhammad Rampur had been the center for the 
Afghani rabab and the Firozkhani instrumental style. 

Musicologists difines Gulam Ali’s music is by the mix of 
dhrupad forms and Afghani rabab music. It’s said by his descendents 
that Gulam Ali played in the Firozkhani style with a mixture of 
dhrupad elements and Afghani rabab style. A disciple of Gulam Ali, 
Bakhtavar Singh wrote the ‘Svartal Samuh’, in which he gives gat 
types Masidkhani and Firozkhani. This provides a link between 
Gulam Ali and the Firozkhani style. The pattern that attributed to 
Gulam Ali, has the strokes, 

i. da rda -r dir |da - dara| da dir dir dir | da rda -r dir 

Miner, takes in to account of a contemporary sarod player of 
Rampur, Mundru Khan, links to Senia music style of Masidkhan. 
His grandson, Ahmad Ali Khan was one of the early teachers of the 
great 20th century sarod player Allauddin Khan. One other sarod 
player of this time, Fida Husain, also creates dhrupad link by 
becoming a disciple of Amir Khan beenkar. He was another of the 
early teachers of Allauddin Khan. It can be noted that in the late 
nineteenth century Rampur appears as the origin of several lines of 
sarod players. Miner observes that their music features are 
traditionally described as alap style called jod into sarod repertoire, 


due to contact with dhrupad musicians, and fast gats of the Purab baj. 
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Gulam Ali, the first sarod player, had three sons, Nanne Khan, 
Murad Ali and Husain Ali. From Nanne Khan, the line continued 
with his son Hafiz Ali Khan and his grandsons Mubarak Ali Khan 
and Amjad Ali Khan. 


b. Wazir Khan period: Wazir khan was the last virtuoso of 
Senia lineage who lived by the end of nineteenth century. Wazir 
khan was actually one of the been and rabab maestro but he gave 
notable contribution to sarod music by teaching to Allauddin khan 
and Hafiz Ali. Famous sarod players Nyamatullah Khan and 
Karamatullah Khan, who were the contemporaries of Wazir khan, 
belong to an independent line originated by Afghanis, lived in 
Bulandshahar. Nyamatullah Khan, who learnt from Basat Khan and 
stayed under Wajid Ali Shah’s patronage most probably, added 
metal strings and a metal fingerboard to his sarod. His descendents 
claim that he was the first sarod player to play in the Masidkhani 
style. Miner observes that while middle and fast speed gats were 
predominant on early sarod, it is reasonable to accept that both alap 
and the slow gat style began to be played on that instrument around 
the mid-nineteenth century. This later became as Purab baj, and 
even impressed the sitar music around the Avadh region. The Purab 
baj gats were in a cool medium-fast tempo that suitable to perform 
on sarod. The formats of Purab baj gats are so wide ranging that they 
could not be categorized as easily of Masidkhani or Rajakhani. 
Usually we can find following patterns set to teental and mostly 


played on sarod, 


i. - da -r da |dadirdara| da.rdara | dadir dara 
ii. dadir dir da |- da -r da |da- dara |daradara 
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According to Pt. Budhadev Dasguptai, Fida Hussain (1855- 
1927), was known for his virtuosity and clarity of his fast tans 
excelled in gamaks. Up till now, the music being played was mainly 
diri-dirt and fast jhala - in fact, the gat starts from a pretty high 
speed, there was no vilambit gat in the true sense of the term. Fida 


Hussain was the first to have started medium tempo gats.’ 


c. Allauddin khan period: It is described that early phase of 
sarod repertoire was influenced by sitar music and techniques of 
Dhrupad Rabab. Later in twentieth century sarod music reached its 
highest peak and even influenced reverse on sitar music. During this 
century sitar and sarod music seems to reinforce each other. The 
frame work of harmonizing the music on both instruments shall be 
attributed great sarodiya Ustad Allauddin khan. Large numbers of 
compositions are attributed by him gave a notable characteristic 
creations in each, and are a subject of a separate research. Ustad 
Allauddin khan is a major link between Senia and modern music. 
Allauddin Khan is also considerable figure in modern repertoire of 
instrumental music, thus, the discussion of his contributions will be 


cited n relevant contexts. 
2.15 MODERN PHASE OF SITAR AND SAROD REPERTOIRE 


Modern era of sitar and sarod repertoire, considered from 
onwards 1900. The performance of both instruments considerably 
out came in this era. As well, politically India was intensifying into 
independence revolution, music fall into trouble full dynasty. But 
during this period, few great musicians and musicologists have 


made victorious attempts through which, Indian music flourished 


i From the page ‘Guru Speeks’ in www. itcsra.com; Kolkatta. 
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into firm version of theoretical and practical modes. We know the 
efforts made by V.N. Bhatkhande and V.D.Paluskar in customizing 
theoretical aspects as well practical that which even applied to 
instrumental music also, through which, musicians developed new 


principles of performing and perceiving Indian music. 


Bandopadhyaya?! states that for the last fifty years we have 
observed a highly commendable progress in sitar playing. In the case of 
sitar and sarod performance, endeavor of many great musicians 
brought innovations into performance and subjugated the repertoire 


into comprehensive embellishments as well as knowledge. 


Number of great musicians attributed highest contributions to 
development of instrumental music. Few among them are, Imdad 
Khan and his line through Inayat khan and Vilayet khan in Bengal, 
Rahmat Khan and his line through Karim Khan and grandsons in 
Deccan, Ashfaq ali khan and his line through Mushtaq ali khan of 
Jaipur, done various experiments and_ given noteworthy 
contribution to development of sitar music. In sarod, one of the great 
maestros Allauddin khan and his linage through Ali Akbar Khan, 
Ravi Shankar, Annapurna Devi reformed both sitar and sarod 
instrumental styles into new versions. One another notable line of 
Hafiz Ali khan through his son Amjad Ali Khan also given notable 


contribution to renovation of sarod forms. 


Contribution of twentieth century instrumentalists to sitar and 
sarod repertoire is subject of separate research in that regard. Present 
sub context is an attempt to mark the changes occurred in 
development of sitar and sarod repertoire during twentieth century. 


The descriptions are followed in next passages. 
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1. Equilibrium in sequences of performing sections. 


Sitarist Pt.Arvind parikh (1993, 8:49) states that “modern sitar 
playing has four major and distinctive divisions that are known as 
alap, jod, gat and jhala’, which is similarly applicable to sarod also. In 
present day’s performance practice, these four distinctive divisions 
are played with equal prominence and are usually found in each 
gharana. It is known that until the second half of nineteenth century, 
early described divisions were not employed in identical manner 
and the performance was very gat oriented. That means numbers of 
gat-s were played in with few improvisations known as toda and 
fikra-s. Respite all sections were performed only as introductory and 
hold a minority importance. But During twentieth century, alap-jod 
and jhala sections are gradually developed as a mainstream of 


performance. 


We know that alap-jod and jhala sections were important 
aspects of Dhrupad music that followed by been and sursingar. One of 
the early prominent instrument rabab was incapable to produce long 
lasting sustain of sound, which is required for dhrupad inspired 
music, and unable to produce melodic embellishments such as 
gamak and meend, was quit and fall out of fashion. But the modified 
version of dhrupad rabab, sarod was capable to produce notable 
sustain and other embellishments that are played on sursingar and 
been, soon adopted dhrupad based performing sections. To some 
extent this was similarly took place on sitar by an influence of 


surbahar. 


We can recognize the persuade of both khayal and dhrupad on 


modern sitar and sarod repertoires as follow, 
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a. Sequence of performance sections in anibadha are dhrupad 
inspired. 
alap-jod-thonk jhala with detailed vistar 
b. Integrated progressions within each section and ingredient 
techniques are khayal inspired. Badhat and other aesthetical 


techniques. 
2. Development of new form of performance. 


In early repertoire of sitar and sarod music, particular gat types 
were performed in particular gharana of particular geographical 
areas. 

i. Masidkhani or Pachami / Delhi baj gats which was set in slow 
tempo was popular around Delhi Jaipur Gwalior, Rewa etc states. 

ii. Firozkhani influenced Purab baj played in middle tempo and 
thumri inspired Rajakhani baj played in fast tempo were popular 


among Rohilkand, Lucknow, Rampur, Patna etc regions. 


Latter said two styles were played by dhrupad based gharana 
belonging to Tansen generation and third was performed by non- 
dhrupad gharana. Perhaps it is enough to explain that in early 
repertoires, the tempo of a composition is mark of customizing 
specific origins and specified traditions which employed it. A gat 
belonging to specific gharana probably never been performed by 
artists of another tradition. But in modern repertoire of sitar and 
sarod, this respective representation of gat types by particular 
gharana lost its system. Furthermore, artist from any gharana could 
implement Masidkhani, Firozkhani and or Rajakhani_ Gats 
respectively in performances of modern day. This change seems to 


begin in later part of ninetieth century. 
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Some early texts like Yantra Kshetra Dipika (1879) of Tagore 
mention this change. We also can see same change in the text Sangeet 
Kaladhar written in Bhavnagar in 1900 describes all four types gats 
that to be played one after another. This possibly happened in all 
centers of musical courts throughout India during beginning of 
twentieth century. The early names who played both Masidkhani 
and Rajakhani baj were Imdad khan, Ashique ali khan, Ilahi bakshi, 
Rehmat khan, Wazir khan and Allauddin khan. The new formation 
of sitar and sarod gats finally set up into playing two sorts of 


composition with number of improvisations as following, 


i. Vilambit: In which gats are set to slow and medium-slow 


tempo. 
ii. Drut: In which gats are set to medium-fast and fast tempo. 


Few additional types of compositions in different talas also came 
into existence since the period. In result, the modern classification of 


instrumental gats can be divided into four sections. 


i. | Masidkhani and its modified type gats set to slow tempo now 
referred to as ‘vilambit gats’. 

ii. | Rajakhani and other Purab baj gats including later similar gats or 

vocal 
based compositions became known as ‘drut gats’. 

iii. Gats set to different talas are known by the tala name like jhaptal- 
gat, ektal-gat etc, are now referred to as ‘kut-baj’i gats. Some 


musicologists also refer the same to as ‘mishra-bani ti gats. 


i Roy 2004;6.69 
ii See next page titled composition pattern set to different talas. 
iii L.M.Mishra gives this term in his book Bhartiya Sangit Vadya 
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iv. Compositions inspired by folk, Thumri etc., semi classical types 


and composed in kehrawa, dadra etc talas became ‘dhun’. 


In result of the changing aptitudes of artist as well as listeners, the 


entire performance of sitar and sarod is reformed as following , 


Step 1. Alap - jod - jhala. 
Section 1 Step 2. Vilambit gat or mishra bani gat optionally. 
Step 3. Drut gat ending with jhala. 


Section 2 { Dhun optionally. 


3. Newclassification of playing styles or baj. 


At the early phase of sitar and sarod repertoire the term baj was 
referred to the type of composition attached to a particular gharana. 
That means the term was meant to understand the gharana to which 
the composition was related. In modern phase of sitar and sarod 
repertoire, the term baj has been transformed into new meaning and 
practice. It is early described that around 1900 AD the respective 
representation of gat types by particular gharana lost its system and 
artists of all gharana started to play Masidkhani, Firozkhani and or 
Rajakhani gats respectively in performances. In effect, the old 
reorganization of baj which was connotative for many like stroke 
patterns and geographical area or to a particular gharana, gradually 
lost its meaning. The modern meaning of baj is modified in the 
sense of ‘customized representations of performance techniques, 
methods and melodic embellishments in performance and teaching’. 
Personalization of these aspects into a specified sequence gives a 


similar reverberation of listening effect. In the case the alike is 
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followed by any musical family, the same is known as a baj. Two 
major types of baj-s which includes few sub verities are set up in 
modern practice. While major types associates with particular 
musical families, the sub-types distinguished by the performing 
characters of individual artists. Two baj-s of modern sitar and sarod 


repertoire are, 


i. ‘Tantrakari’ baj which is developed in Maihar Gharana. This 
uses both instrument oriented and vocal based performance 
techniques respectively. In this style, even a composition or 
improvisation may inspire by vocal music but still characterized 
with particular instrumental techniques. According to Pt.Taranath 
(RTPI) ‘bols are an important aspect of this baj’. Pt. Ravishankar, 
Pt.Nikhil Bannerjee, Smt.Annapurna Devi, Ustad Ali Akbar Khan, 
Ustad Abdul Halim Jafer Khan are the mentors of this style in 


modern period. 


ii. ‘Gayaki’ baj which is developed in Imdadkhani and Indore 
beenkar gharanas. This gives much more importance to vocal based 
techniques than instrument oriented one. In fact, gats presented in 
gayaki ang derived directly from vocal compositions. In the modern 
period, Ustad Vilayat Khan, Ustad Imrat Khan, Ustad Shahid 
Perwez, Ustad Rais Khan are mentors of this style. According to 
Parikh (1993: 8,49), the use of bols is almost non-existent in gayaki baj. 
Ustad Shahid Perwezi, a modern eminent sitar player of gayaki ang, 
states in an interview that, ‘gayaki is not only an imitation of a song 
or vocal phrase; instead, as like the sound enrich in voice the same 


should sense in the sound continuity and variations on instrument’. 


i Ustad Shahid Perwez; Interview in Sursaptak of LSTV; 25.2.2012; 7.00am 
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4. Introduction of tempo improvising system. 


Tempo improvising system is important transformation set up 
in sitar and sarod repertoire during the modern era. As early said, 
during the early phase, compositions of different tempo were 
employed with specified traditions and never been performed by 
artists of another tradition. That means performances were fixed to 
a certain tempo that employed with particular gats. Whereas in 
present days normally we can see that any instrumental 


performance starts with very slow tempo and ends at high speed. 


Ustad Hameed Khan (HKPI) states that tempo improvisation 
system was possibly derived from khayal. It seems that this change 
occurred when artists initiated to play both slow and speed 
compositions at a glance, the tempo range became wider than 
earlier. In the present day system of sitar and sarod performance, the 
tempo which known as Jaya, increase from slower to higher speed 
according to development of improvisations. With shifting to other 


type gats, that ends in possible high speed. 


According to Parikh (1993.8:49), ‘the tempo or laya at which 
Masidkhani gat was performed has been reduced considerably’. The 
same was happened with Rajakhani type fast gats in which new 
techniques of jhala etc brought up a high speed into performance. In 
result, the tempo range has been widened than earlier. It is 
uncertain who initiated it but the earliest reference in this regard 
variously attributed to Ustad Allauddinkhan, Imdadkhan and 
Rehamat khan.”? This system possibly came into existence by the 
influence of khayal. The laya-badhat system also was being used in 


anibadha section of dhrupad and been since long time. 
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a: Invention of new compositional patterns in different talas. 


Invention of new composition patterns set to different talas is 
another important innovation in modern sitar and sarod repertoire. 
It is known that all four baj gats were constructed in teental, a sixteen 
beet cycle. Any how few compositions attributed to Bahadur Khan 
(son of Masid Khan) shows the rare possibilities of using other talas 
in earlier days. Parikh (8:47: 1993) also supports this. But it seems 


that they hold a minority importance in practice. 


During the modern era, master musicians experimented and 
established the new patterns rather than Masidkhani etc styles. 
Referring to Pt.Ravi Shankar, Slawek call these gats as kut-baj gats 
which means “mixed-style’. As earlier stated, the same ware also 
called as mishra-bani gats. The kut baj gats usually have the mukhada 


of three matras. 


Another types of gats composed in other than teental are found 
in lighter talas like dadra, keharwa and deepchandi. These types of 
compositions became known dhun. Nevertheless, the source of 
inspiration of these gats or dhuns in links them to folk and thumri 
basis. Pratik Choudhury (1990;12) states that ‘dhun and thumri on 
instrument were early introduced by Allauddin khan. It is to be 
noted that early Rajakhani gats were said to be thumri inspired but 
consisted accordingly to the possibilities of sitar and whereas dhun 
is the direct imitation of thumri or folk tunes on instruments 


without major variants from the original tune frame. 
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Table No. 2.1 Patterns of kut-baj gats. 


i. Rupak,Tevratal gat patterns. 7 matras 


a. da ra dir | da dir | -da .r | 
b. da dara | dadir | dadir dara | 


c. da da ra | dir da| rda -r | 
ii. Jhaptal, Sultal gat patterns. 10 matras 
a. da ra | da da ra | da dir| da- rda er | 
b. da ra | da da ra | dir da | rda -da .r| 


c. da ra| dir da dir| da dir| dara dada -r | 


iii. Ektal, Choutal gat patterns. 12 matra 


a. dadir |da,da| -ra | dadir |dara| dara| 


b. da- | dadir | dara | dadir| dara | dara| 


c. sda da |da ra | da dir | da ra | dir da | rda .r| 


iv. Juumra, Deepchandi gat patterns. 14 matras 


a. da - -da dara |da da da dara| 
da - -da dara | da dara dadir dara| 


b. da - - | da - ra- |dara- |da - ra- | 
dara- | da -ra-|da - - |da - ra- | 
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6. Modifications in structure of instruments. 


Morphological studies on sitar and sarod show the difference 
between early and modern instruments and results that early 
instruments were premature than later one. During the twentieth 
century craftsmen made experiments to improvise the capacities of 
instruments according to the need and guidance of Khayal inspired 
instrumentalists. Allauddin khan is said to be made large number of 
experiments in this regard. Similarly Imdadkhan and Rehmat khan 
also attributed to implanting the new ideas of modifying 
instruments. The detailed study on this regard is duly presented in 


chapter IV. Brief details in this view cited in below. 


a. Pardas; flattened and widened metal peace was used to 
make pardas of early sitar s but modern sitar s has curved 
and rounded pardas to enable to reach more notes at on 


pulling. Number of pardas also have been increased from 


seventeen to twenty. According to Khan (2003;75) still there Fic.s SITAR PARDAS 


are different gharanas using different numbers of pardas. Ex. Jaipur -17, 


Indore-19 and others-20 


b. Jawari; In sitar, strings pass over a bridge made of 
wood, ivory, ebony etc. A type of work for tonal 


adjustment to get lingering, rounded sound, by 


finishing of bridge surface delicately into desired angle F!G.9 BRIDGE-JAWARI 


was employed by craftsmen. Briefly, the procedure readying the 
strings passing and resting over the bridge is called Jawari. The 
same is also introduced in sarod by Ustad Allauddin Khan. Jawari on 


sarod is made in a different way and is related to chikari strings. 
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c. Tuning: In olden day’s sitar and sarod ware variously tuned. This 
was happened in the course of adding more strings to the 
instruments. Since the modern period, each instruments finally 
adopted two types of tuning systems. Modern sitars have two 
established tuning systems known as gandhar-pancham for six 
stringed and kharaj-pancham for seven stringed sitars. Modern sarod 
also has two variations of tuning respectively known as Maihar and 


Bangsha systems. 


Table No.2.2 Tuning of sitar and sarod 


String no. Kharaj Gandhar pancham ~— Maihar Bangsha 
Sitar Sitar Sarod Sarod 

1 Ma, F# Ma, G Ma, F Ma, E or D 
2 Sa Sa Sa Sa 

3 Pa Ga Pa Pa 

4 Sa Pa Sa Sa 

5 Pa Sa Ni Pa 

6 Sa Sa Re Sa 

7 Sa Ga Sa 

8 Sa Sa 

9 Sa 

10 Sa 

a. Pitch range; early day’s sitar s and sarod instruments were tuned 


in a low pitch range. That may be upto the quality of making strings 
that unable to hold a high pitch range. Later the qualities of instrument 
making gradually developed to the highest sophistication that made to 
increase the pitch range. This enabled the instruments to produce 


mellifluous resonance. 
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Table No. 2.3 Old and new base pitch ranges of sitar and sarod 


Pitch ranges 


Sitar pitch range: 


Sarod pitch range: 


b. Dimension and shape etc; Modern sitar and sarod instruments 
has been modified into ideal dimensions which is comfortable to 
handle in specified sitting positions. The morphological inventions 
are also focused on sound productive capacity of instruments that 
suitable for modern sound reforming equipments such as 
microphone. Many other relative parts like tuning pegs, metal of 
strings etc have been modified. 


Plate No. 6 Changing shape of sitar and sarod insrtuments 


a 


rma 


1. OLD SITAR 2. MODERN SITAR 3 OLD SAROD 4. MODERN SAROD 
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Number of changes in interior constructions of sitar and 
sarod has been notified. Following table shows the changes 
occurred in old and modern sitar and sarod instruments. 


Table No. 2.4 Sitar and sarod dimensions 


| Tre [RCED Ses) SS 


Size 40-42” 46-48” 32” 39" 


i 


Chikari 


at 


7. Transformation of sound and performance methods. 


It is experienced that ‘prolonged sustain of sound of 
instrument gives larger space for creativity of artist’. The modern 
instrumental performance has been strongly focused on producing 
qualitative sound through which a highest musical satisfaction is 
possible. Early type sitars were smaller in size and incapable of 
prolonged sustains and only produces jingling sound. Similarly 
early sarod without metal plate produces rabab type tone. As the 
innovations took place on sitar and sarod, the sound quality became 
pleasant and lengthened which brought wide-ranging changes in 


performance techniques. 


During twentieth century, the sound amplifying electronic 


devices have been invented which transform the sound into wider, 
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larger and lengthened. Within a short spam of introduction, these 
electronic microphones have become essential part of each music 
performance. In result, the capacity of sitar entrench a large number 
of possibilities to produce the rich melodic sound effects. Similarly 
morphological improvements on sarod brought identical richness 
into the sound of instrument. In effect, the alap and meend work 
became extremely sophisticated. This impacted on other segments 
like elongated tans, gamak types, jhala varieties etc. 

Large number of acoustics improvements in sitar and sarod 
instruments during the modern period. The electronic systems 
initially gramophones, radio and cassettes and other sound media, 
are become responsible for this development. Artistic creativity 
always been develops through listening and these medias brought 
the facility of listening music to learners through which younger 
generations achieve the highest development in sound production 


and performance techniques. 
2.16 CONCLUSION 


Present chapter concludes with the discussions over the sitar 
and sarod roots and repertoire tin three sections which included a 
bird view on the theories of their origin and related instruments. 
Each repertoire has been the subject of separate and detailed 
research, herewith disclosed in brief. The subjects discussed in this 
chapter are essential fundamental knowledge prior to the study of 
compositions and their treatments among different gharana. Besides 
it is only a bird view of previously established theories and the 
credits should go to early scholars and musicians who did 
pioneering works in this regard. A development chart provides core 


result of study on sitar and sarod repertoires. 
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Table No.2.5 Development chart of sitar and sarod through bdj eras. 


Era Amir Firoz Masid Raja 
Khusro Khan Khan Khan 


Modern 


KKK 


Type of Tambur, 3 stringed 5stringed 5-7string  6-7string 
instrument [RCT ST oT aT Sitar, 
plated 
wooden plated  Sarod steel steel plated 
Sarod plated Sarod 
Gut, silk Gut, silk Gut, silk Steel, gut Steel,bronze 
Tala Qawali Teental Teental Teental Teen, Jap, 
a Rupak, Mat, 
played Qawai Tal Date Ade 
Keherwa,etc 
Laya of Fast Middle Middle Fast All Layas 
playing Slow from Slow 
to Fast 
oentiaeams Accompany Gat with Gat with Gat with Gat wit 
. to gawali aS Be Joe ere any 
playing Astayi & Astayi, Astayi, AstayiManja 
Antara Antaraa Manja,  AntaraVista 
& Toda Antara & — rToda, Tan, 
Toda Jhala 
Melodic Kana Kana Kana Kana Kana 
ornaments Ghasit Meend Meend Meend 
used in Ghasit Ghasit Ghasit 
Playing Chikari Krintan Krintan 
Chikari Gamak 
Chikari 
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Notes 


10. 


J,S.Himalton (1971) gives this definition quoting from Mantle Hood’s book 
‘The Ethnomusicologist,’ 


B.C.Deva (1977 VI:109) states “there are a few seal and inscription in which 
bows with three or four string have been drawn and these are in all 
possibility bows or arched harps” 


In Ramayana, the ancient story of around 24 millennium BC there are 
several examples that ‘Dravidian king Ravana’ was highly distinguished 
musician and played veenas. 


Swami Prajnananda gives a evidence of ekatantri from a shloka of Parswadeva 
of 7-8th century “bhajate sarva veenanam ekatantri pradhanatah” 
(Prajnananda 9.363) 


One of the first indo Persian poets Masud-i-Saad-i-Salman during early 
around 1070 mentioned tambur among the Arab and Persian instruments at 
the court of Lahore. (Askari 1972:102) 


Other texts mentioned tambur or nibadha tambura are, Ain-i-Akbari, Kitab-i- 
Nauras, Tuhfat-al-Hind, Muraqqga-i-Delhi, Madan-al-Musigi, Raga Darpana and 
Sangeet Sara etc. 


During the reign of Akbar the great, Ibrahim Adil Shah II ruled Bijapur 
Shahi sultanate of Deccan. He wrote one of noteworthy of contemporary 
texts on music. His book ‘Kitab-i-Nuras’ completed in 1601 which presents 
sultan’s love and views for music and allied arts. In this book sultan 
reported himself to have been an expert tambur player which he named Moti 
Khan and gave highly respect to that instrument. (Extract from SRA journal 
1998: Choudhury 14:21) 


Alaster Dick wrote on origin of Sarod, sitar and rabab in volumes gives this 
date of 1725 (Dick 1984:393) to this Hindi epic poem of Kavi Jodhraj. But 
referring editor’s words of the Jodhraj’s poets Miner(1997.N:37:235) says it is 
completed in 1785. 


Latest researches show that authentically accepted earliest description of 
sitar is made in this text written in 1738 which contains ‘nearly sixty 
musicians of Delhi court under Muhammad Shah’ who ruled between 1719- 
1748. (Khan DQB/Chandrashekhar 1989:65) 


First description of sitar along with colored etchings is made by this Belgian 
artist and writer who lived in Calcutta for fifteen years and produced a large 
work in 1799 entitled “A collection of two hundred fifty colored etchings 
descriptive of Manners, Costumes and Dresses of the Hindoos,’ that 
published in Calcutta in 1799 and London in 1804. 
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11. 


12, 


Loi 


14. 


15, 


16. 


TA: 


18. 


19, 
20. 


21. 


bap 


23. 


Captain Day a british collector, in his book on Indian musical instruments writes 
that ‘the three stringed instrument, the Persian sitara, (see fig.3 in plate no.5) is 
very uncommon, has three strings, the belly of parchment, and played by means 
of a bow’ .(Day;1891,1991;131) 


According to writer S.Kanavalli the Persian name seh-tar which means Three 
string is older than fourth century AD.(2004,4;41) 


S.M. Tagore in his text ‘Hindu Music’ states that “It was (The sitar) invented 
by Ameer Kusroo in the beginning of 12 century”. (Tagore 1965:348) 
Muhammad Karam Imam states the same in his book ‘Madan-al-Musiqi’ 
written in 1856. (Khan MKI 1925.23:58). 


According to Miner, ‘A water color painting by unknown Patna artist made 
around 1820 and two portraits done in Delhi around 1827 show every detail 
of player and instrument referred as sitar... These sitars resemble so closely 
in size and shape to that melody tamburs depicted in 18" century miniature 
paintings and or Pratap Singh’s nibadha tamburam.’ (Miner.1997.1:28) 


Shah Alam, a Moghal emperor ruled from 1771 to 1806 wrote a collection of 
poems Nadirat-i-Shahi where he mention three different terms tambura 
(drone), sitar and (nibadha) tambur along with many other instruments. 
(Ahmad 1984.76:77) 


Sudarshanacharya Shastri, a musicologist from Senia Gharana supports this 
in his book Sangeet Sudarshan states that, “Khusrau was father of Firoz Khan 
and descendent of Tansen’. (Shastri 1916:26) 


Miner (1997;35) gives the date of introducing sitar as “shortely some time 
before 1740’ that refers to 1738, the year in which Muragqa-i-Delhi was 
written by Dargah Quli Bahadur Khan. 


A minority claims that this may be the same as dakhani rabab mentioned in 
Ain-i Akbari but Adil Shah's text Kitab-e-Nauras gives no description. 


Broughton, Simon. "Tools of the Trade: Sarod". Retrieved 2006-12-02 


Summary of the page ‘guru speeks’ in the website of ITC sangeet research 
academy, Kolkatta. 


Sanjay Bandopadhyaya A brief survey of the development of Vilambit 
compositions on the sitar; Article; UGC refresher course November 24, 2000 


Dr. Tulsigeri attributes it to Rehmat khan by stating Rehmat khan was first 
sitar player who played gats in very slow tempo. ( Khan2003,4;215) 


Sketches by Aranyakumar. Diagram Source of sarod; Bhattacharya, 
1979,17;120 
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CHAPTER II 
SITAR AND SAROD; ROOTS AND REPERTOIRE 


SECTION I 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 

“Musicians, who enjoy performing music but do not sing, take 
to string instruments for self expression and aesthetic satisfaction. 
Sitar and sarod are more commonly used plucked string instruments 
in Indian music’. In the last two centuries both instruments 
competitively stood out as prominent instruments in Indian music. 
At many instances the music performed on both instruments has 
same roots and reinforced. Both instruments morphologically 
developed from different origins of fretted and unfretted categories 
of plucked monochords therefore the constructive components as 
well functions and techniques of both instruments have different 
modes. In effect, music performed on _ sitar and sarod has 
distinguished individual specialties and characters. 

Morphological study of any instruments includes two 
divisions which are respectively known as organology and 
organography. According to  indo-western musicologist 
J.S.Hamilton!, ‘constructional components of instruments known as 
organography and the study of functions and performance 
techniques in relation with constructional form of instruments are 
known as organology’. It is proved that constructional components 
of an instrument strongly impact on function of music performed on 
the instrument, but in case of sitar and sarod, source of music for 
both instruments have same roots and both instruments influenced 


each other throughout the development era. All through both 
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instruments constructively reformed to suit with contemporary 
musical trends and enable to perform the hygienic musical 
possibilities. Appropriating to the influences of musical source and 
trends, repertories of sitar and sarod embed similar musical 
possibilities that which to functioned according to individual 
instrument. 

Present chapter is attributed to the study of instruments and 
their repertoires and divided in three sections. In first section, origin 
and development of sitar and related long lutes will be focused. In 
the second section, origin and development of sarod and related skin 
covered lutes will be discussed. In third section, development era of 
sitar and sarod repertoires from early to modern age and accordingly 


the musical transformations will be discussed. 


2.2 ORIGINS OF INDIAN LONG LUTES 

Morphological study of a musical instrument such as 
sitar which has controversial antiquity naturally links with other 
similar instruments existing earlier. The accounts of sitar instrument 
connect us to the roots of the category of long necked lutes. It is 
observed that, designs of musical instruments, performance 
techniques and socio-cultural positions are subject to change from 
region to region. In ancient age the primitive string instruments 
evolved with different regions or civilizations, developed in 
particular versions such as harps, lyres, zithers, declaimers and lutes 
etc. Historical and iconographical studies points that initially each 
category evolved with particular civilization or geographical area 


and later appeared in neighbor civilizations or regions. 


Lutes are the category of stringed instruments having a body 


shaped like a half pear that is sliced lengthwise and a neck with a 
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fretted fingerboard that is usually bent just below the tuning pegs. 
Hamilton (1994;33-48) observes that, long lutes, the category in 
which sitar is classified, initially evolved in Mesopotamian 
civilization early in second millennium BC and later appears 
frequently in Egyptian and Greco-Roman frescos, murals, and 
sculptures dating from as early as 500 BC. An ancient Sumerian 
word pantur seems be the earliest term for the plucked lute. Most 
ancient lutes had three tunable strings stretched over a long neck and 
attached to a hollowed-out wooden body resonator. Historians say that 
there were connections between ancient Mesopotamia and India and 
possibly the first generation of long lutes introduced to India from 
Mesopotamia via central Asia. According to Musicologist Swami 
Prajnananda (1973.V:105) ‘Historians believe that there were inter- 
change of ideas as well as of material of culture, civilization and art 
between ancient Mesopotamia and India’. 

Musicologists proved that harp shaped instruments existed 
in India since early time of Indus valley Aryans 2 and there were no 
signs of long lutes till the end of first millennium AD. In exception 
to above, some musicologists takes the theory that long lutes 
developed among ancient Dravidian civilization. This holds to the 
idea of references of veenas in ancient texts like Ramayana>. However 
visually long lutes did not appeared in sculptures till the 10th 
century AD. Indo-western musicologist Allyn Miner (1997;1.27) 
finds few long necked lutes that appeared in temple sculptures of 
Belur and Pattadkallu and describes that, earliest long shaped string 
instruments were found in India belongs to 10 century AD, and 
there is no clear evidence by which any name can definitively be 


applied to long necked lutes appeared in temple sculptures. 
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Plate 2 sculptures 
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Scholars have made attempts to apply the ancient names 
ekatantri+ and vana veenas to sculptured musical instruments. A 
minority holds kachapi veena to be an ancestor of Indian long lutes. 
Presently it is discovered by musicologists that kachapi was a stick 
zither. According to previous studies, all ancient veena types were 
zither or harps, and long lutes were not existed in ancient India 


until the 10 century. 


Experts have been described that long necked lutes initially 
evolved with contemporary Mesopotamian, Sumerian, Egypt and 
Arab civilizations since first millennium BC, as a consequence, long 
lutes appeared in south Indian temple art around 10 century AD, 
possibly had their source in the Arab world. It seems that this 
temple lutes later might inspired for development of karnatic veena. 
Origin and development of karnatic veena is a separate subject of 


research. 


The observations on previous studies outcomes to the point, 
that the roots of long lutes into Indian origin and history of 
transmitting long lutes from outside to India have been traced up to 
tenth century AC. According to Hamilton (1994;]1.48), it can be 
stated that at the time long lutes appeared in sub-continent, India 
had already developed a sophisticated tradition of classical music 
including instrumental forms, which are almost harp shaped 
instruments and few zithers. There is no clear evidence of existing 
long lutes early then this period. Modern historical studies found 
that, the tambur was an earliest long lute appeared in India 


authentically by name and presence. 
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2.3 INDIAN STICK ZITHERS AND THE RUDRAVEENA 


In ancient India all string instruments were mentioned as 
veenas. Bharata describes in Natyashastra, chitra and vipanchi as the 
major types and kachapi, ghoshaka are the minor type veenas. Whereas 
former types were having one-string-one-note relation and the latter 
named ghoshaka and kachapi sometimes suggested as prototype of 
long lutes. But the iconographical studies made by scholars points 
that both of latter types were fretless zithers. Dr.Tarlekar (2002;210) 
suggests that fretted veenas came into vogue in India sometime 
around tenth century AC. The earliest mention of an instrument 
with frets is named as kinnari which is said to be originated from 
Matanga of ninth century. The kinnari that seen even Today is a 
stick zither type and believed to be a prototype of rudraveena or the 
north Indian been. By the time of Bharat, a veena with frets had not been 
created. Frets were used first of all in kinnari veena as a result of studious 
insight into musical treatises. Scholars agree that Matang muni (sage) 
was the inventor and first performer of kinnari veena. The period of 
Matang is variously estimated between sixth century A.D. and ninth 


century A.D. 


The north Indian been also called rudraveena, is one of major types 
of veena played in Indian classical music. Rudra is a name for the god 
Shiva, Rudravena literally means ‘the veena of Shiva’. It has a long 
tubular body made of wood or bamboo. Two large-sized, round 
resonators, made of and hollowed gourds, are attached under the tube. 
Twenty-four brass-fitted raised wooden frets are fixed on the tube with 
the help of wax. There are 4 main strings and 3 chikari strings. It has a 


depth sound suitable to present the alap sections of dhrupad-style ragas. 


i Brihaspati.1959;297 
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Figure 4. Been player 
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The rudraveena, also called been has always associated with 
Dhrupad music. Since prior to Miyan Tansen (1506-1586): it was as a 
popular instrument. The same was carried by Tansen lineage. 
Historically we know that Tansen’s daughter Saraswati married Misri 
Singh beenkar in a competition held by Miyan Tansen. The successors of 
her continued the been playing and dhrupad singing. 

The been was portrayed in Moghal and Gujrati paintings show the 
been as a regular instrument at that time. It has always stands as idol of 
antiquity and throughout inspired on Indian instrumental music. The 
been declined in popularity in part due to the introduction of the 
Surbahar in the early 19th century in the early 19t century which was 


easy to represent the been music. 


2.4 MIGRATION OF THE TAMBUR 

Thae name tambur or tanbur existed since very ancient age in 
all civilizations. Originally it was a Sumerian instrument that 
transmitted throughout the mid-Asia. It is accepted by all 
musicologists that, the ‘tambur’ was first long lute arrived to India 
which perhaps brought remarkable change in Indian music system 
and enjoyed highly status of reorganization throughout centuries of 
musical era. According to a theory, sitar relates with this central- 
Asian originate instrument and suggested as predecessor of sitar. 

Tambur is a fretted long lute that appeared sometime after 
tenth century AC in India. Earliest reference of this instrument was 
described by one of Persian chronicle Hasan Nizami, around twelfth 
century and by Amir khusro in late thirteenth century.' Tambur is 


figured with remarkable prominence among court instruments. 


i The exact Dates of Tansen’s birth and death are controversial. 
ii Allyn Miner;1997;1.28 
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Fig 4 Tambur player 
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Miner observes that, after Amir Khusro’s time, the tambur 
widely appeared in Moghal paintings and contemporary Gujarati 
miniature paintings up to eighteenth century. This instrument was 
also mentioned as ‘Nibadha Tambooram’ by Ahobala in ‘Sangeet 
Parijata’ (1665). Many other contemporary texts® give evidence of 
popularity of this instrument through which we can recognize that, 
at the time of Akbar tambur was very popular instrument of Indian 
musical courts. It has widespread jurisdiction till the Deccan 
dynasty of Bijapur Adil Shahi.? Contemporary texts indicate that 
tambur was used to accompany gqawali music. 

The tambur was smaller in size and limited to simple musical 
possibilities that only suited to accompany a likely medium-fast 
music of gawali style. In result of popularity of Khayal based 
instrumental music trend, after eighteenth century this instrument 


rarely mentioned and fall out of fashion. 


2.5 THE SURBAHAR; INVENTION OF A LARGER SITAR 


Surbahar is a Hindi-Urdu word meaning ‘spring of notes’. We 
can recognize influence between the names of sursingar and 
surbahar, the later one was early invented. Surbahar is an enlarged 
version of kachua sitar. The deep long lasting sound of surbahar and 
capability of extensive pulling of strings are distinguished 
characteristics influenced by been. Surbahar made with a flat and 
large rather than rounded gourd at the base and at the top optional 


small rounded gourd. The tuning system covers four octaves range. 


Miner (1997;1.54) take in to account that an early evidence of 
this instrument was made by captain smith in 1833. Musicologists 


set back the date of invention of surbahar to around 1825. It is also 
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attributed variously to Sahebdad khan of Bengal who was father of 
Imdad khan. In another opinion it is invented by Gulam 
Mohammad of Lucknow. In the text Yantra Kosha Raja S.M.Tagore 
(1976;34) states that it was invented by Gulam Mohammad of 
Lucknow who was disciple of beenkar Umrao khan who was 
contemporary of Pyar khan from same place. It is accepted that 
invention of sursingar is attributed to Pyar khan. Whereas sursingar 
was a larger instrument belonging to the rabab family, a similar idea 
of creating larger instrument in sitar family, possibly generated by 
both latter said figures. One researcher thought Sahebdad khan who 
was sarangi player too possibly brought changes on existing 


instrument by the inspiration of sarangii. 


S.M.Tagore (1976;34) discussing on surbahar says that it is 
similar to a large kachua sitar. Nevertheless, the music of Surbahar 
not discussed in any early text instead they only say it has a depth 
full and long lasting sound. In some view it can be sated that at an 


initial stage that was likely used to play dhrupad based music. 


Surbahar share its history with sitar as it was invented by a 
sitar player who was disciple of a been player. This may hint to the 
possible adoption of the inspiration of sitar structure and been 
sound. And an idea of creating it in large size was _ possibly 
influenced by the success of sursingar which enable imitative long- 
lasting sound of been, but most likely surbahar is a later version of 
kachua sitar. Similarly the naming seems inspired by sursingar again. 
In one view we can say that both are inventions by a same influence 


since they have different roots. 


i Roy Sudeep; 2004,131 
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2.6 KACHUA SITAR AND ITS RELATION WITH KACHAPI VEENA. 


In Sanskrit, the tortoise is known by the name kurma or 
kachchhapa. A string instrument shaped like a tortoise shell is known 
as kurma veena or kachchhapica. But the description of Abhinavagupta 
(1964,IV;122) indicates three categories of veenas respectively vakra, alabu 
and kurmi representing to Crooked, Gourded and Tortoise shaped. 
Therefore kachapi also can be a category of string instruments which 
shaped bowl guard like tortoise. Those string instruments having sound 
bowl in the shape of tortoise hence the name kachapi probably referred 
to the instruments of that kind. Some scholars hold that the present 
kachua sitar has taken source from kachapi veena. Prajnanada claims that, 
the ancient kacchapi or kachyapi is known in the modern times as 
the Kachua-sitar. Miner (1993;52) observes that the early visualization of 
modern kachua sitar was recorded by Fetis in 1855 and says that it was 
probably the model for new type of sitar created by Gulam Mohamed 
which later known as surbahar. Tagore (1976;18-19) calls this sitar type 


as kachapi veena and termed as the veena of the goddess Sarasvati. 


Nevertheless, kachapi veena found its representation in temple 
sculptures of medieval India was a stick zither without frets: and there 
is no any mention of a long necked fretted monochord of this name in 
ancient and medieval texts, even in moghal and contemporary gujrati 
paintings. It is safe to say that kachua sitar is not an ancient instrument. 
Any how it is seems to be elder than Surbahar and have been inspired on 
the guard shape of surbahar. It is possibly introduced in late eighteenth 
century but the inventor is unknown. The name Bhagwan Chandra das 
of late 19th century was known player of this instrument. Yet there is a 


relation of its name with ancient instrument is subject of controversy. 


i Deva 1977.V1:135 
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2.7 ORIGIN OF SITAR ; THE MISTAKEN HISTORY 

Following points are conceivably accepted by musicologists. 
i.,By name or instrument-device sitar appeared into Indian music 
sometime around seventeenth century. ii.The book Nadirat-i-Shahi 
was the earliest reference to the name sitar until few decades ago. 
iii.The latest researches on this regard shows the first written 
appearance of name sitar in Hindi epic poem “Hammira-raso’® written 
in 1725 by kavi Jodhraj. iv.Recently, considerable early notification 
of sitar found in Urdu text ‘Muraqqa-e-Delhi’? of 1738. vi.Earliest 
visual description of sitar is made by F.B.Solyns” in his collection of 
colored sketches titled ‘Costumes of Hindoostan’ in 1799. 

Another instrument appears in Moghal paintings which 
mentioned by British captain C.R.Day™ in his book is ‘sitara’, 
interestingly it is entirely different instrument then the known sitar 
and played with a bow. 

According to textual, visual and oral sources, musicologists 
have been accepted that new era of Indian music was initiated since 
the time of post Tansen period. In the 17 century newer versions in 
music like khayal, tappa, thumri took place. Similarly innovations of 
new musical instruments were also made. The last Moghal emperors 
like Shah Alam I and I], Muhamad shah, Alam Gir, were great 
patronages of the music and musical inventions. But by the same 
time of this musical transformation, the country became subject of 
significant changes in political status that affected on all sectors of 
contemporary Indian civilization. Politically weakened Moghal 
emperors attacked by Marathas and Timur descendent, Nadir Shah. 
More consequence and humiliation was the plunder of Delhi by 
Nadir Shah who raided and looted Delhi for forty eight days. Later 
an Afghani, Ahmad Shah Abdali also repeatedly looted the wealth 
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of Delhi, Mathura, Kashmir and cities in Panjab. Even the Moghal 
emperors would preside over more loss of territory to the British. 
Finally, British deposed the last emperor Bahadur Shah Jafer in 1858 
and the Moghal dynasty would officially come to an end. In result of 
the offended circumstances of this period many authentic records 
were destroyed or fall into obscure. The sitar is said to have 
appeared during the critical times of Nadir Shah’s attacks. In 
consequence to political and social disorders any authentic records 
clarifying the way of introduction of this instrument fallen into 
obscure. Naturally the theories on the origin of sitar take on 
different ways 

i. Hazrat Amir Kusro and the sitar; According to the known 
and popular story established from centuries, credits the innovation 
of sitar to Hazarat Amir Khusro who lived in the court of Delhi in 
late 13th and early 14th century. It is generally believed that Amir 
Khusro (1253-1325) created an instrument on the model of existing 
Indian instrument and gave it a Persian name seh-tar an ancient 
name which literally means ‘three strings’ 12. Miner states that, 
prominent musicologists of 19th century Raja Sourindro Mohan 
Tagore!’ and Muhammad Karam Imam support this theory on the 
base of contemporary oral accounts. Although considering no 
available of evidence, later many musicologistsi disagree with this 
theory and gradually discredited Amir Khusro’s role in inventing 
sitar. Miner (1997;1.19) referring to scholars states that, ‘Amir Khusro 
has strong expressed interest and involvement into Indian music 
with great skill of musical forms and instruments. His pioneering 
work as poet and impression of his life as sufi mentor, that led later 


oral accounts and writers to credit him for innovation of various 


i Brihaspati 1976.241:42, Deva 1977.V1:135 
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music forms and instruments’. In support, researcher Ahmad 
(1984:33) proved that ‘extent of Amir Khusro’s innovations is often 
exaggerated in early texts like Ain-i-Akbari, Raga Darpan and Tuhfat 
Al-Hind of 16t-17'h centuries which attributes a number of ragas and 


music forms to Amir Khusro’. 


However the innovations credited to him are not mentioned in 
any texts before 17" century, nor by Amir Khusro himself in his 
writings or any other contemporary literature of his time. 
Musicologist M.S.Taralgatti (2003:1.41) observes that in the text Ejaj- 
e-khusravi written by Amir Khusro, described a number of twenty- 
six instruments but there is no sign of sitar. Miner claims that, in the 
case he invented a new instrument it must have marked in any 
contemporary texts. Considering the untraceable source of this story 
it can be concluded that some oral stories and writings emerged 
recline and exaggerated the story. Therefore, crediting innovation of 


sitar to thirteenth century Amir Khusro is a counterfeit. 


ii. Indian Mode; Second theory of sitar origin takes on Indian mode 
and argue that sitar is modified or a later name for existed Indian 
instrument. The names tritantri veena, saptatantri veena, kachapi veena 
and chitra veena are the types of veenas frequently mentioned in 
Sanskrit texts suggested as ancestor Indian instruments of sitar by 
some musicologists like krishnaswamy (1967:46). Instrumentalist 
L.M.Mishra describes this theory as following; ‘the development of 
the modern form of sitar started between 13th and 14th century. From 
7th to 13th century within India ektantri Veena and kinnari Veena were 
most popular. ektantri was without frets while kinnari carried frets. It 
was around 13th century that kinnari veena started transforming into 


rudraveena. In his Sangeet Ratnakara, the tritantri veena that Sarangdev 
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has described the same instrument is called as Jantra in appraisal of 
sangeet Ratnakara by Kallinath. This clearly evinces that during the times 
of Kallinath, Tritantri veena had gained a popular name, Jantra. This 
name was used by Krishna-worshipping poets in their verses. Abul 
Fazal in Ain-i-Akbari has mentioned the jantra instrument and describes 
it as resembling veena with five strings and sixteen frets. It is to be noted 


here that till very recently, there were sixteen frets in sitar. 


The structural description of Tritantri veena notified in Ain-i- 
Akbari, Sangeet Parijat and Sangeet Sara establishes deference that both 
tambura and sitar are developed form of the tritantri. Both these 
instruments were initially used as accompaniment for singing. In the 
latter half of eighteenth century some of the direct descendents of 
Tansen, began to include new instruments in their repertoire of music 
education for general learners. This helped in establishing the nibaddh 


tambura- sitar on one hand and surbahar on the other’:. 


Musicologist B.C.Deva (1977;VI113,135) and others disagree 
with the theory of joining the origin of sitar to tritantri veena and 
states that ‘although in India the tritantri veena was in existence by 
then, but its structure varied greatly from the modern sitar. Thus it can 
be concluded that, the impression of similarity between names of 
tritantri and sitar both means three strings, similarly kachapi and 
kachua sitar means tortoise, possibly brought this idea to existence. 
However, there are no actual similarities and later mentioned 
instruments structurally different from former one. One other 


instrument saptatantri seems similar by name but it was a harp. 


i Mishra L M; Bharatiya Sangeet Vadya 
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iii. The modern theory; There are two theories found in modern 
musicologists. The first theory holds the tambur to be an ancestor of 
sitar. We can find the reference of this in “Sangeet Sara’ written by 
Raja Pratap Singh (1770) which describes that, ‘nibadha tambooram is 


J 


popularly known as sitar ’i. In addition, some later paintings of 
north India made around 1820-30, figures similar instrument of 
Tambur and refers as sitar.14 According to musicologists, figured 
instruments of early said north Indian paintings probably resemble 
of name sitar to tambur otherwise they are small sitars which are 
sometime referred to as sitari or sundari. Existence of some similar 
and regional instruments of tambur always referred as sitar like 
kashmiri-seitar, karnatic-sitar , Gujarati-sitar or jantra. It seems that 
there might be a hint of possible impact of tambur in creation of 
these prototypes of sitar but mainstream of sitar development is to 
capability of pulling strings influenced by khayal based music as solo 
instrument but the tambur was smaller and limited to gawali type 
music. 

It is likely that tambur was referred as sitar in some instances, 
however some considerable texts like Muraqqa-e-Delhi and Nadirat-i- 
Shahi written earlier then ‘Sangeet Sara’ give clear indication of 
difference between sitar and tambur and states that both instruments 
existed at same time.!5 Supportively notable description along with 
colored etchings made by Solvyns in 1799, figured different and 
larger instrument referring as sitar. Besides, the exact relation of 
these instruments with Tambur is subject of separate historical 
research. 

Secondly, the significant modern and acceptable theory which 


still remains indescribable is elucidated by modern scholars. Miner 


i Sangeet Sara 1910.11:6:7 
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observes that pioneer musicologist K.C.Brihaspati derived new 
routs of sitar origin, sourcing from 18-19th century texts and 
contemporary oral traditions. According to Brihaspati (1976 II.241), 
‘Khusro Khan’ an eighteenth century figure who was brother of 
Nyamat Khan-Sadaranga famous singer and composer of Khayal, 
had role in the early introducing of sitar in Delhi’. In support of this 
theory, quoting sources from Muragga-e-Delhi, Miner (1997;1.24) 
states that, ‘if we rely further on this source (Muraqqa-e-Delhi) the 
brother (of Nyamat Khan-sadaranga) was Khusro khan and nephew 
(of Nyamat Khan) was Firoz Khan (Adaranga) who were responsible 
for the introduction of the early sitar in Delhi’ 

Minar takes into account that, some historians accept Khusro 
Khan as father of Firoz Khan- Adaranga’®. Firoz Khan was a famous 
composer of eighteenth century and who is also credited in relation 
with sitar development. The translations of Muraqqa-e-Delhi' hints to 
primitive instrument of sitar, connecting with same figure. It is 
possible that, the instrument which was having three strings and 
invented/ played by Khusro Khan, but whose name was not clearly 
marked in above referred texts, brought in to fortune in the name of 
sitar by the time of his son Firoz Khan. However exact time and 
person who have given name to sitar is uncertain. It can be stated 
that 18th century Khusro Khan mistakenly exaggerated by oral 
stories and writers that identified as 13tt century Amir Khusro in 
crediting creation of sitar. According to Perera (1994, 1;198;N), 
‘Possibly the reference of Amir Khusro in connection with the 
invention of sitar is a misplaced emphasis from Khusrau Khan to 
Amir Khusro. The identical title “Khusro’ is responsible for this 


misplaced emphasis’. 


i By Chandrashekhar (1989:67) 
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Referring to Prof.Mahadika, siatrist M.S.Taralgatti (2002;1) 
states that, “Sitar was invented by a fagir named Khusro Khan’. This 
also hint to a logical possibility in misplace of name. The unknown 
figure (Khusro Khan) who was brother of Nyamat Khan may have 
lived like a fagir thus lesser known to contemporary writers and oral 
traditions, and the former said Amir Khusro was a famous sufi 
mentor and an idol character in Indian music. This similarity 
possibly inspired the contemporary oral stories to misplace the 


name to the latter one. 


According to Miner!’Considering all available sources it can 
be concluded that Faqir Khusro Khan who also could be mentioned 
as ‘18th century Amir Khusro is the real inventor of sitar. The 
instrument was early appeared into Indian music, in the Delhi court 


of Muhammad Shah shortly before 1738’. 
SECTION II 
2.8 ORIGIN OF BARBED LUTES IN INDA 


From ancient age, Indian musical instruments are classified 
into four major categories. i. Tata- string instruments ii. Sushira- 
wind instruments iii. Avanadha-drum instruments iv. Ghana- solid 
instruments. According to the modern classification of instruments, 
which includes new sections to the old classification of four categories, 
the major category of string instruments again divided into three 
categories, a. drones b. polychords c. monochords. All types of 
string instruments such as Harps, Lyres, Dulcimers, Zithers, and the 
larger section of Lutes classified into these three sub categories. In 
the type of lutes that are monochords, there are several verities such 


as plucked-bowed, long necked-short necked, fretted-fret less etc. 
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The category of Fretless plucked monochord is a type called 
barbed lutes, which is very ancient in our country. The course of 
study on this regard, points that kachapi veena from Bharata’s 
Natyashastra could be described that it was fretless skin covered 
barbed lute. Further, north Indian dutar and sculpture instruments 
from Pattadkallu: temples are to be suggested as the similar 


instruments of kachapi and suggested to be ancestors of sarod. 


It is observed in present study that, considering covered skin 
and fretless combination, kachapi possibly primitive skin covered 
lute of its category but while considering the origin of sarod, the 
former instrument keeps no relation. In the sculpture art of ancient 
Indian temples, which are only the visual evidences, the instruments 
represented are not according to the descriptions of contemporary 
music texts and very few like kachapi, can be recognized. It seems 


that kachapi was prominent among its kind of lutes in ancient India. 


The category in which sarod can be classified, also referred by 
term barbed luteii by some musicologists. Though one another 
vision, the gandharan lute, a primitive barbed lute of central Asia, 
later converted into Afgan rabab, was early represented in Indian 
sculpture in the first centuries A.D. it is possibly again the similar 
instrument transmitted to India in the name of rabab and survived 
for long period, till present day it is rarely found in Indian music. 
According to the history of sarod, rabab is closely primitive of sarod. 
Thus present study naturally aims to focus on rabab, the primitive 
instrument of sarod. The discussions in this regard are presented in 


next sub context. 


i Karnataka, chalukyan temples of 5-6th century 
ii Alastar Dick 1984, HI:81 
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2.9 THE RABAB AND ITS TYPES 


The ancestry of the Afghan rabab itself is linked to the Middle 
East and there were quite a number of instruments, more or less 
similar in design though not in shape and size, which were known 
by the names of rubab, ribek, rubek. Similar instruments to rabab 
existed in most of all ancient civilizations. In Greece a similar 
instrument called reba and in eastern Europe one known as rubeba 
are enough examples of antiquity of this instrument. The earliest 
mention of an instrument called rabab is found in 10t* century Arabic 
textsi. Today in the Arab world as well as in Southeast Asia the rabab 
appears as a bowed instrument but in India the rabab was a plucked 
fretlessi lute. The first textual references are found in the thirteenth 


century Amir Khusrau’s poems and contemporary sufianas. 


According to a well believed story, as like in regarding sitar 
origin that connected to Hazarat Amir Khusrau, Founder of Sikh 
religion, Guru Nanak (1469-1538) is attributed for the invention of 
some sort of rabab. He is portrayed in paintings with his disciple 
Mardana playing a small dhrupad rabab. It is said that “Sarmaya-i 
‘Ishrat’ (1875) credits a type of rabab to “Nanak Shah’, is the notable 
reference in this regard. But as like in regarding sitar, any sources 
prior then eighteenth century, that connecting the invention of Rabab 
with Guru Nanak have not been traced yet. It is likely admitted in 
mainstream of music at some point of the middle Moghal period. 
Miner observes that, as it appears in Moghal and Pahadi paintings, 
it has a large round skin covered body and a distinctive and 


pronounced turned-back collar at the base of the neck. The neck 


i Farmer 1978:101-3 
ii A type of rabab also has three or four gut frets 
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tapers towards the end to a peg box which is often ornamented, 
rounded or scroll-shaped box positioned behind the upper neck and 


musicologists notify this instrument as the dhrupad or Indian rabab. 


The dhrupad rabab is popularly traced to Miyan Tansen and his 
family. We can see in seventeenth century paintings he is portrayed 
holding the rabab. We know that traditions Tansen’s descendents are 
known as ‘rababia line’ and among the later member of this line 
there are both rabab and sitar players. According to Perera (1994;191) 
Charju khan the 7t descendent of Tansen following the line of his 
son Bilas khan, developed the rabab further with elaborate 
techniques of alap, toda and tar-paran. The dhrupad rabab was an 
important instrument for two centuries after Tansen and, along with 
the rudraveena, directly influenced the technique and music of the 
sarod and sursingar. It nearly disappeared by the nineteenth century 
though continued to be played in the twentieth century by few 
artists such as Muhammad Ali Khan of Gaya. 


One another type of instrument was observed by Miner 
(1997;1.61) is Persian rabab which depicted in Indian Moghal 
paintings. Such early Moghal rabab has a collar which tapers 
between body and neck in a curved or angular shape. The peg box is 
long and bent back at an angle at the end of the neck. The skin 


covered body is round or oblong. 


According to the 17th century “Raga Darpan’, rabab has six 
strings but may have also seven to twelve strings. One more 
instrument of this type mentioned by Ibrahim Adil Shah, the Sultan 


of Bijapur!’ of Deccan. 
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Miner (1997;63) observes that, a Sanskrit name ‘ravavah’' 
appears in the ‘Sangeet Parijata’ of 17‘ century, in which, it is 
classified in a new category called ‘“tatanaddha’, that means ‘skin 
covered string instruments’. It is described as made of wood 
covered with skin and having silk strings. This description was 
followed in Maharaja Pratap Singh’s ‘Sangeet Sara’ but the playing 
methods that described, shows entirely different than Rabab hence it 
was may be a type of drum instrument. The “Sangeet Narayana” (18 
century) gives a description of the rabab which is their called kachapi 
or rupavati. Tagore (1976:28,29,31) describes the rabab as rudraveena 
and also says rabab players were heading royal processions on 
elephant or camelback. It seems relating rabab to kachapi or 
rudraveena or any other ancient instrument could be an attempt of 


antiquity enthusiasm. 


Third type of rabab is the Afghani rabab, found in Pakistan and 
Kashmir. It is a short lute with a narrow body. It seems that this 
type of rabab might have established itself in Northwest India by the 
eighteenth century. The Afghani rabab is mentioned by Elphinstone 
(1972-1:309) in his “Account of the Kingdom of Kabul’ (1808). 


According to Budhadev Dasguptai, the Afghan Rabab came to 
India in the hands of three Afghan soldier-musicians. The three 
horsemen, Gulam Bandegi Khan Bangsha, Najaf Ali (1705-1760) and 
Karimulla belonged to the same Bangsha tribe. They migrated to 
India in search of better days, took up commission with the Nawabs 


and Rajas of India, not as musician, but as soldiers, So, the main line 


i Narayanadeva1966:81-82 
ii From the page ‘guruspeeks’ in the website of ITC sangeet research academy, 
Kolkatta. 
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of sarod players started with Gulam Bandegi Khan Bangash, who 
took up commission as a horseman under Raja Viswanath Singh of 


Rewa, currently in the state of Rajasthan in northwestern India. 


Miner (1997;1.66) takes into account of sarod _ player 
Karamatullah Khan and Calcutta oral traditions, states that, the 
kablirabab entered India from Afghanistan along with the soldier 
musicians of the Moghal around 1650. These Afghani rababias 
settled in the region eastward of Delhi. Till the mid eighteenth 
century the Afghani rabab retained its identity and its original music 
in the region till a line of Afghani rababias came into touch with 
Hindustani court musicians. However, it was apparently remained 
confined to rural North India till it entered the mainstream 
Hindustani music in the form of the sarod. In modern Northwest 
India and Pakistan, the rabab is still played outsides the mainstream 


classical music. 
2.10 THE SURSINGAR; INVENTION OF A LARGER SAROD 


The sursingar seems to be a modified form of the rabab and 
came into prominence in the 19th century. A Sanskrit term swara 
sringara means to ‘ornament of notes’. The term Sursingar is possibly 


a modified Sanskrit term. 


Muhammad Karam Imam describes the instrument and 
attributes its invention to Pyar Khan, but the date of invention and 
the metal plate on the fingerboard which is distinguished mark of 
the instrument, are not mentioned by him. Later all musicologists 
have been accepted that the sursingar was invented by Pyar khan, a 
Tansen descendent. The problem is that, it is not known when the 


sursingar acquired the metal plate. 
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Tagore (1976:33), earliest mentioned the structure of sursingar 
and writes that, ‘it has a sweet and delicate sound and a gourd body 
with a wooden face. Its neck is covered with a steel cover and it has 
an upper gourd like the been, it is a combination of the been, the 


kachua sitar and the rabab’. 


Observations in regarding sursingar show varying features. In 
the twentieth century it has replaced the skin of the rabab with a 
wooden face. The fingerboard is covered with a metal plate. The 
bulging neck recalls a large sarod. It can be defined that both the 
surbahar and the sursingar were modifications of contemporary 
instruments sitar and rabab/sarod, under the influence of the been. 
Mukharjee (1993;18) states that “dhrupad and been were close 
companions later joined by the sursingar. The basic training being 
the same, it was choice of individual artists of various gharana to 
specialize in dhrupad, been or sursingar’. Miner(1997;69-71) observes 
that, the sursingar reached its peak in the second half of nineteenth 
century and it stands as a symbol of the interest in the spirit of 


musical experimentation of those times. 
2.11 THE SAROD; A LATEST ADDITION INTO INDIAN MUSIC 


Sarod is one of the present predominating instruments of 
Indian classical music, and a later addition into the category of 
“plucked fretless skin covered monochord lute’. Musicologist 
B.C.Deva (1997,VI;128-30) and others: gives a brief account of 
existing name shahrud or sarode since 10 century AD. Previous 
studies in this regard indicate no relation with an instrument and 


say that it couldn’t make out that the terms mentioned in medieval 


i Dr. A Rashid: To me Perera 1994:193 
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texts was an instrument but possibly indicates some other definition 
of music like a “musical mode or song’. 

The sarod is related by most theories to the rabab and a 
discussion of the various types of rabab and their role in Hindustani 
music history is cited in early contexts which are necessary to 
understand the origin of the sarod. Mishra (1973:117) suggests that 
the sarod developed under the influence of the sursingar, a modified 
form of the dhrupad rabab, and Miner (1997;60) states that though the 
two instruments were different structural subspecies, there is 
evidence that they were contemporary and that some modifications 


could be made to the sarod under the influence of sursingar. 


S.M.Tagore relates the sarod to the sharadiya veena, an 
instrument that appears in Sanskrit drama and poetry. In the same 
way the idea of a relationship between the rudraveena with the rabab, 
this idea also dismissed presently. Because the rudraveena is clearly 
described in the seventeenth and eighteenth century texts as a stick 
zither which is a developed version of Matanga’s kinnari veena. and 
finally the way of development of sarod via Afghani rabab will be 
described in next sub context. Actually sarod is one of the latest 


additions into Indian instrumental music. 


According to Miner, musicologists noted the number of 
variations of the sarod in early centuries. Tagore (1976:28-9) describes 
the sarod as having six strings and unlike its sound. Taylor (1965:257- 
8) in the “Catalogue of musical instruments’ (1864) describes another 
type of instrument similar to larger version of sarangi and refers to 
as ‘sarroda’, which could be either bowed or plucked. Karam Imam 


describes it as a larger version of the Afghani rabab having with gut 
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strings, wooden fingerboard and sympathetic strings. Miner 
observes that in Tagore’s collection of musical instruments exhibited 
in the New York Metropolitan Museum in 1889, sarod still has no 
metal plate. It has six main pegs and places for nine taraf strings. 
The “Sarmaya-i ‘ishrat’ written in 1875 also doesn’t mention a metal 


plate. 


According to Pt. Rajeev Taranath (RTPI), ‘the name coming 
from the Persian sarud, means ‘music, singing’. The modern sarod is 
believed to be derived from the Afghani rabab by replacing the gut 
strings with metal ones and by covering the fingerboard with a 
metal plate. The early descriptions though don’t show any of these 
features. According to Dick (1984;298) the name for a musical 
instrument called sarod, is first mentioned in India in 1830 and its 


inventor is unclear. 


Gulam Ali Khan, an Afghani originate rababias, is the earliest 
musician to be associated with sarod. Musicologists!9 credit His 
brother Murad Ali Khan for creating the sarod instrument. It is likely 
that he made some changes in the rabab and removed the gut frets of 
rabab. It is uncertain that who gave the name ‘sarod’ to the 


instrument, which means ‘the singing’. 


The grandson of a rababia from Afghanistan, Miner observes 
that Gulam Ali lived in Riwa and other states, learnt Hindustani 
music at the various courts. The exact lifespan of Gulam Ali is 
uncertain, according to Joshi (1935;164), he died in 1850. According 
to Amjad Ali khan (1973;NP) a successor of him, ‘Gulam ali’s life 
accounts say that he lived in the first half of the nineteenth century 


and he learned from Pyar Khan, the inventor of sursingar’. This may 
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hint that possible source of metal plate on sarod is related to Pyar 
Khan’s sursingar. It could be accepted that sarod is later invention 


than sursingar instrument. 


According to sarod maestro Pt.Budhadev Dasgupta, ?°’the 
descendants of the three Afghan soldiers eventually branched out 
into three different branches. Of one line was Karimullah, 
Rahimullah, Haqdadullah Khan, his son Niyamatullah, his son, 
Keramatullah, whose brother was Kaukab Khan. Keramatullah’s son 
was Ishtiaq Ahmed Khan, a born musician. It is said that 
Nyamatullah (1816-1869) covered the fingerboard with a brass plate 
and removed two gut frets that had been on the rabab. Someone 
further changed the two gut frets with metal ones. Regarding the 
metal plate the attribution to Nyamatullah seems widely agreed 
upon by present musicologists. Similarly as like Gulam Ali, 
Nyamatullah Khan was the student of Basat Khan who was Pyar 
Khan’s brother, thus modification of sarod made by him also can be 


traced to inspiration of same source again. 


Budhadev also speaks about Sakhawat Hussain Khan (1875- 
1955) and Umar Khan, descended from Najaf Ali. Of the other well- 
known and respected sarod players who were contemporaries of 
Sakhawat Hussain Khan or senior to him, Fida Hussain (1855-1927) 
was a cousin and contemporary of Sakhawat’s father, Shafayat Ali 
Khan. Other than descendants of the three Afghani Rababiyas the 
lineage of Abid Ali Khan- Ahmed Ali Khan (1856/57-1919), and 
Mudru Khan - Chunnu Khan, whose music featured earlier. Abid 
He was also the first guru of Baba Allaudin Khan, who was the first 


individual of non-Pathan descent to establish a gharana. 
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Plate 4 sarod etc 
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SECTION III 
2.12 REPERTOIRE 

The word repertoire means the entire stock of works existing 
in a particular artistic field. The entire stock of skills, knowledge, 
techniques, implements, and devices or instruments used in a 
particular artistic field or occupation is generally called repertoire of 
that field. The relation of this term with music field is connotative to 
all above said matters. Whereas music is an entire artistic field 
which includes many independent sub-divisions like forms of vocal 
and instrumental genres etc., repertoire of entire music field is waste 
subject of study, therefore in the present study the term repertoire is 
customized to mean the musical development of sitar and sarod. 

It is know that popularity and usage of a musical instrument 
for learning and performing is subjected to the beauty of its sound, 
musical possibilities of the instrument and its consistence with 
human body and nature. And such instruments having those 
qualities have developed their repertoire with wide range of musical 
implements and innovations. In regarding sitar and_ sarod 
instruments, inventions and reforms in organography of both 
instruments largely effected on organological development, the 
result of which are rich beautiful sound, highest musical 
possibilities and wide range of performance — techniques. 
Observations made during the present study in this regard 
outcomes as following, 

a. The structure of sitar which seems larger but perfectly suits 
with human body in specified sitting position in which it gives 
notable strength and enough space for moments of both hands and 


enable the performer to get highly command over instrument. 
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b. The structure of sarod that seems very tuff to handle and find 
out notes as it have no frets but it is very suitable for expression of 
raga and powerful stroke patterns. 

In result of above said qualities, sitar and sarod repertoires 
subjugated wide range of performance techniques and patterns of 
melodic ornaments. Below cited points emerge from my experience 
of practicing both instruments which point to a difference between 
them. 

a. For a beginner sitar appears easy to perform but subtleties that 
ornament the play of an expert are difficult to perform and take 
years of practice.i 

b. For beginner Sarod seems very tuff to find out notes at basic 
level as it have no frets but after a mature practice it will become 
easier than sitar to perform. 

It is proved that constructional components of an instrument 
strongly impact on function of music performed on the instrument. 
Although in case of sitar and sarod, whereas both instruments 
constructively different, but throughout reformed to suit with 
contemporary musical source and trends that enable to the hygienic 
musical possibilities. Source-music of both instruments has same 
roots and performance of both instruments influenced each on other 
throughout the development era. Due to the influences of musical 
source and trends, repertories of sitar and sarod embed similar 
musical possibilities but which to functioned according to 
individual character of instrument. For a detailed knowledge in this 
regard present section aimed to focus on development of sitar-sarod 


repertoires. 


i Statement from SRA journal,1988:8 
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While studying the repertoire of an instrument it is necessary 
to observe the development from initial stage. It is discussed that 
sitar and sarod instruments developed in past three centuries and 
subjugated to various changes. Considering the development of both 
instruments, two phases can be recognized in their repertoires that 


are cited in next contexts. 
2.13 EARLY PHASE OF SITAR REPERTOIRE 


The development of sitar instrument is already described 
briefly in early section now we have a look on development of sitar 
repertoire. The qualitative sound effects and possibilities of melodic 
embellishments that enable on present day sitar, are difficult to find 
on early sitar as it was premature instrument. Development of sitar 
repertoire is always linked with inspirations and imitations of vocal 
forms like Dhrupad, Khayal and Thumri etc. It can be stated that early 
master musicians might have been tried to perform those vocal 
inspired melodic ornaments on sitar but due to incapability of early 
smaller sitar s they were unable to do so, then the craftsmen might 
modified and reformed the instrument structure to suit with their 
ideas time by time. Thus the development of sitar repertoire is 
interdependent with its organographic development. 

a. Pre gat period: Indo western ethnomusicologist Slawek 
believes that sitar repertoire developed from the period of sixteenth 
century and calls it pre-gat period. Nevertheless, present study 
points in early sections that, sitar appeared into Indian music 
sometime around 1725 and any evidence of existence of an 
instrument by name of sitar early then this period is not found yet. 
Therefore classifying sitar repertoire into above said pre-Gat period 


is not acceptable. It can be stated that, if one accepts the jantra 
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mentioned in ‘Ain-i-Akbari’ to be a predecessor of sitar, then that 
instrument was used to accompany female singers of north Indian 
royal courts of late sixteenth and early seventeenth century.' If one 
accepts Kashmiri Seitar to be a prototype of sitar, then it might be 
used to accompany a Persian-Afgun music mixed with Kashmiri 
music. 

Scholars like Roy Choudhury postulates that a form or an old 
instrumental music style possibly derived from vocal genre gawali, 
existed extent to prior development of sitar repertoire. Referring to 
a type of compositions, some musicians and traditions claim this 
instrumental style as Amir Khusro bajii. However it seems not 
actually a sitar style. According to Hamilton (1994;11.74) ‘if Amir 
Khusro did developed a performance style for long necked lute, it 
must be played on a precursor to the sitar i.e. Indian tambur’. It is 
known that vocal genre gawali was introduced by Amir Khusro in 
thirteenth century, the corresponding instrumental interpretation of 
this vocal music was possibly played on contemporary instrument 
tambur, and the same might appeared only at much later date on 
premature type of sitar. Anyhow there is no clear evidence of 
existing an early sitar style called Amir Khusro baj and the type of 
gat which said to belongs to this style, later occurred in Purab baj. 
Either it is possible that as like the credit of inventing the sitar 
instrument may the same was happened in crediting an 
instrumental style. An example of Amir Khusro baj gat given by 
Hamilton (240), the same also found in purab baj. It is set to the 
tempo range of 110 bpm of teental and starts from 9 matra. 


Hamilton refers it as gawali tala and says that there ware to versions 


i Fazl, 273 
ii Refer table no.2.5 for comparative development chart of all five bajs. 
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of gawali tal, one has 8/4 and another is 16/4 generally known 
teental. The format of Amir Khusro baj is as follows, 

da dir dara | -dadara | da dir dara | daradara 

b. Firozkhani period: Considering available literature and 
sources like traditional accounts and oral stories, the repertoire of 
sitar can be described as following. First phase of initiating sitar 
repertoire can be found in Urdu text Muraqqa-i-Delhi. This text 
written in 1738 hints to a primitive stage of new inventions on sitar 
that possibly later authenticated into a form (baj) of performing and 
led sitar to become different from other instrumental styles like 
Amir Khusro baj of tambur or dhrupad Based music of Been and 
Rabab. According to Miner (1997;24) the book Muragga-i-Delhi hints 


to primitive stage of Firozkhani style, 


“He (Firoz khan) has created various new methods, whatever tunes played on 
other instruments this man can play on sitar,’ (khan DQB 1982:174) 


Miner claims that, ‘it is possible that those new methods of 
Firoz Khan later transformed into the format known as gat that 
refers to composition respectively. According to available sources it 
can be find out that Firoz Khan formulated first type of gat format 
sometime around second quarter of 18" century. The system 
introduced by Firoz khan also referred as Firozkhani baj, was 
possibly played on early version of sitar like three or five stringed 
sitar. The Firozkhani baj set to a medium tempo of teental and has 
patterns with interesting rhythms were suitable on early sitar which 
has limited capability for pulling techniques’. A minority claims 
that early Firozkhani gats were set to qawali tal. Even a researcher 
claims that early Firozkhani gats ware composed in chartal and 


played on early tritantri veena'. After long time of three centuries, 


i Roy Sudeep; 2004;7.77 
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with the name Firoz Khan, same types of compositions and formats 
still located into practice of some living performance traditions at 
present. Anyhow later compositions referred to term Firozkhani gat 
are definitely modified with different melodic ornaments then 
earlier one. The Firozkhani gats are fixed in such a way that 
discovers the entire raga mood in few rhythmic cycles. Usually the 
gat consists of three-four even some time five cycles of teental. The 
Firozkhani gats are played in a medium-fast tempo between 100-200 
bpm. The specialty that found in Firozkhani gats is the octavos 
jumping intervals between gat and followed second/third lines. The 
pattern that generally known as Firozkhani, in most instances, has 
the strokes, 

i. da|-r dir dara|da--da 

il. dir|da dir dara | da--da 


-rda - dara|da da.r 


-rda - da ra| darda .r 

c. Masidkhani period: The significant phase of early sitar 
repertoire is popularly recognized with the introduction of a new 
genre of gat-toda by Masid Khan during late eighteenth century. 
Musicologists say that Masid Khan with introduction of Masid 
Khani gat-toda-baj, first brought sitar playing into mainstream of 
classical music. Masid Khan is credited for adopting melodies of 
khayal and dhrupad compositions for use in his gatsi and introducing 
the techniques of been such as meend-thonk-jhala.i Soon after this 
invention, sitar raised popularity among the royal instruments of 
early nineteenth century and continues till today. Masid Khan 
found an effective stroke pattern set up to medium slow teental, 
which can suit with all melodic scales and provide larger space to 


create melodic ornaments within the bound of tala. The primary 


i Bandopadhyaya 1937.N:P 
ii Khan S.A. 1884:203. 
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Masidkhani pattern has the combination of two equal halves and 
starts from 12‘ matra of teental, in a tempo range of 60-100 bpm. The 
strokes of Masidkhani pattern are as follows, 

dir | da dir dara | da dara dir | da dir dara | dadara 

The additional lines that generally known as todas (later manja 
antara and amad) begins from 1° matra of the cycle, 

da dir dara | da dir dara | da dara dir | da dir dara 
Unfortunately there are no researches finding Masid Khan’s exact 
lifetime and his process done with sitar , but early reference could 
be found in this regarding links to his son Bahadur Khan, who often 
creditedi to introducing todas of been on sitar. Masid Khan is always 
described as descendent of Tansen. Some accounts mention him as 
son of Firoz Khan and given his life spam about around 1750 to first 
quarter of nineteenth century. According to popular history, Masid 
khan is also responsible for adopting tabla as an accompanying 
instrument. Perhaps, proper information about introducing tabla for 
accompaniment of sitar is yet a subject of separate historical 
research. Miner observes that contemporary paintings shows the 
accompany drum with sitar was dholak or pakhwaj and it seems by 
the time of Masid Khan, possibly tabla initiated as accompany 


instrument for sitar but not very popular. 


d. Rajakhani period: Another phase of sitar repertoire can 
be recognized with early introduction of Raza Khani gat-baj by 
Gulam Raza of Luknow during mid half of nineteenth century. it is 
said that, his new style of thumri-tarana based fast compositions was 
initially disapproved by early Ustads and scholars saying it was 


unsystematic and created for sake of aristocracy. In fact, there was 


i Misra (1973.58) Quoting from Qanun-e-Sitar by written in 1870. 
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an instrumental style existing in the name of Purab baj influenced 
by Firozkhani Style around Luknow but it was mostly suitable to 
sarod music. Miner points that, Qutub-Ali, father of Gulam Raza 
was one of sitar players of Purab baj, sometimes credited to 
introducing idea of thumri based fast compositions. Anyhow 
compositions attributed directly to both of this figures are not 
found in any literature. Earliest written sources attribute Raza 
Khani gats to Ali Raza, son of Gulam Raza who lived in Patna after 
1850 and legitimized his father’s work. The Urdu text Madan-al- 
Musigi written by Karam Imam in late 1850 decade, gives a fair 
detail on contemporary instrumental music. The early phase of sitar 
repertoire concludes with discussions on gat types that created in 
contemporary period until late nineteenth century. It is said in some 
instances that Rajakhani gats were longer than four rhythmic cycles 
of teental in a fast tempo ranging over 200 bpm. The characteristics 
of Rajakhani gat pattern is generally described as, 

i. da dir da da|.-r da dir dir| darda -r da| da dir dara 

ii. dir dir | darda.r dir | da dir dara|da- dara |dara 


The first model starts from 1st matra and the second from 7th matra. 
2.14 EARLY PHASE OF SAROD REPERTOIRE 


It is discovered that sarod was invented or modified from 
Afghani rabab around 1825. The repertoire of sarod initiated one 
century later then of sitar. Till the time sarod invented, sitar has 
developed a sophisticated instrumental style including four gat-bajs 
viz. Firozkhani, Masidkhani, Purab and Rajakhani bajs and spread 
over north India. Naturally the sarod repertoire influenced by sitar 
music which was existed and popular earlier then sitar. Soon after 


invention of sarod the repertoire embeds all these four gat-baj within 
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a short span. Perhaps all these gat baj were adopted with few 
modifications according to the possibilities of instrument and 
influence of dhrupad rabab. 

a. Gulam ali period: The early phase of sarod repertoire begins 
with Gulam Ali of Rampur who was one of the outstanding 
musicians of Rampur court in the early nineteenth century. He was 
a rababia and the first player of sarod. In the late eighteenth century, 
under Navab Ali Muhammad Rampur had been the center for the 
Afghani rabab and the Firozkhani instrumental style. 

Musicologists difines Gulam Ali’s music is by the mix of 
dhrupad forms and Afghani rabab music. It’s said by his descendents 
that Gulam Ali played in the Firozkhani style with a mixture of 
dhrupad elements and Afghani rabab style. A disciple of Gulam Ali, 
Bakhtavar Singh wrote the ‘Svartal Samuh’, in which he gives gat 
types Masidkhani and Firozkhani. This provides a link between 
Gulam Ali and the Firozkhani style. The pattern that attributed to 
Gulam Ali, has the strokes, 

i. da rda -r dir |da - dara| da dir dir dir | da rda -r dir 

Miner, takes in to account of a contemporary sarod player of 
Rampur, Mundru Khan, links to Senia music style of Masidkhan. 
His grandson, Ahmad Ali Khan was one of the early teachers of the 
great 20th century sarod player Allauddin Khan. One other sarod 
player of this time, Fida Husain, also creates dhrupad link by 
becoming a disciple of Amir Khan beenkar. He was another of the 
early teachers of Allauddin Khan. It can be noted that in the late 
nineteenth century Rampur appears as the origin of several lines of 
sarod players. Miner observes that their music features are 
traditionally described as alap style called jod into sarod repertoire, 


due to contact with dhrupad musicians, and fast gats of the Purab baj. 
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Gulam Ali, the first sarod player, had three sons, Nanne Khan, 
Murad Ali and Husain Ali. From Nanne Khan, the line continued 
with his son Hafiz Ali Khan and his grandsons Mubarak Ali Khan 
and Amjad Ali Khan. 


b. Wazir Khan period: Wazir khan was the last virtuoso of 
Senia lineage who lived by the end of nineteenth century. Wazir 
khan was actually one of the been and rabab maestro but he gave 
notable contribution to sarod music by teaching to Allauddin khan 
and Hafiz Ali. Famous sarod players Nyamatullah Khan and 
Karamatullah Khan, who were the contemporaries of Wazir khan, 
belong to an independent line originated by Afghanis, lived in 
Bulandshahar. Nyamatullah Khan, who learnt from Basat Khan and 
stayed under Wajid Ali Shah’s patronage most probably, added 
metal strings and a metal fingerboard to his sarod. His descendents 
claim that he was the first sarod player to play in the Masidkhani 
style. Miner observes that while middle and fast speed gats were 
predominant on early sarod, it is reasonable to accept that both alap 
and the slow gat style began to be played on that instrument around 
the mid-nineteenth century. This later became as Purab baj, and 
even impressed the sitar music around the Avadh region. The Purab 
baj gats were in a cool medium-fast tempo that suitable to perform 
on sarod. The formats of Purab baj gats are so wide ranging that they 
could not be categorized as easily of Masidkhani or Rajakhani. 
Usually we can find following patterns set to teental and mostly 


played on sarod, 


i. - da -r da |dadirdara| da.rdara | dadir dara 
ii. dadir dir da |- da -r da |da- dara |daradara 
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According to Pt. Budhadev Dasguptai, Fida Hussain (1855- 
1927), was known for his virtuosity and clarity of his fast tans 
excelled in gamaks. Up till now, the music being played was mainly 
diri-dirt and fast jhala - in fact, the gat starts from a pretty high 
speed, there was no vilambit gat in the true sense of the term. Fida 


Hussain was the first to have started medium tempo gats.’ 


c. Allauddin khan period: It is described that early phase of 
sarod repertoire was influenced by sitar music and techniques of 
Dhrupad Rabab. Later in twentieth century sarod music reached its 
highest peak and even influenced reverse on sitar music. During this 
century sitar and sarod music seems to reinforce each other. The 
frame work of harmonizing the music on both instruments shall be 
attributed great sarodiya Ustad Allauddin khan. Large numbers of 
compositions are attributed by him gave a notable characteristic 
creations in each, and are a subject of a separate research. Ustad 
Allauddin khan is a major link between Senia and modern music. 
Allauddin Khan is also considerable figure in modern repertoire of 
instrumental music, thus, the discussion of his contributions will be 


cited n relevant contexts. 
2.15 MODERN PHASE OF SITAR AND SAROD REPERTOIRE 


Modern era of sitar and sarod repertoire, considered from 
onwards 1900. The performance of both instruments considerably 
out came in this era. As well, politically India was intensifying into 
independence revolution, music fall into trouble full dynasty. But 
during this period, few great musicians and musicologists have 


made victorious attempts through which, Indian music flourished 


i From the page ‘Guru Speeks’ in www. itcsra.com; Kolkatta. 
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into firm version of theoretical and practical modes. We know the 
efforts made by V.N. Bhatkhande and V.D.Paluskar in customizing 
theoretical aspects as well practical that which even applied to 
instrumental music also, through which, musicians developed new 


principles of performing and perceiving Indian music. 


Bandopadhyaya?! states that for the last fifty years we have 
observed a highly commendable progress in sitar playing. In the case of 
sitar and sarod performance, endeavor of many great musicians 
brought innovations into performance and subjugated the repertoire 


into comprehensive embellishments as well as knowledge. 


Number of great musicians attributed highest contributions to 
development of instrumental music. Few among them are, Imdad 
Khan and his line through Inayat khan and Vilayet khan in Bengal, 
Rahmat Khan and his line through Karim Khan and grandsons in 
Deccan, Ashfaq ali khan and his line through Mushtaq ali khan of 
Jaipur, done various experiments and_ given noteworthy 
contribution to development of sitar music. In sarod, one of the great 
maestros Allauddin khan and his linage through Ali Akbar Khan, 
Ravi Shankar, Annapurna Devi reformed both sitar and sarod 
instrumental styles into new versions. One another notable line of 
Hafiz Ali khan through his son Amjad Ali Khan also given notable 


contribution to renovation of sarod forms. 


Contribution of twentieth century instrumentalists to sitar and 
sarod repertoire is subject of separate research in that regard. Present 
sub context is an attempt to mark the changes occurred in 
development of sitar and sarod repertoire during twentieth century. 


The descriptions are followed in next passages. 
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1. Equilibrium in sequences of performing sections. 


Sitarist Pt.Arvind parikh (1993, 8:49) states that “modern sitar 
playing has four major and distinctive divisions that are known as 
alap, jod, gat and jhala’, which is similarly applicable to sarod also. In 
present day’s performance practice, these four distinctive divisions 
are played with equal prominence and are usually found in each 
gharana. It is known that until the second half of nineteenth century, 
early described divisions were not employed in identical manner 
and the performance was very gat oriented. That means numbers of 
gat-s were played in with few improvisations known as toda and 
fikra-s. Respite all sections were performed only as introductory and 
hold a minority importance. But During twentieth century, alap-jod 
and jhala sections are gradually developed as a mainstream of 


performance. 


We know that alap-jod and jhala sections were important 
aspects of Dhrupad music that followed by been and sursingar. One of 
the early prominent instrument rabab was incapable to produce long 
lasting sustain of sound, which is required for dhrupad inspired 
music, and unable to produce melodic embellishments such as 
gamak and meend, was quit and fall out of fashion. But the modified 
version of dhrupad rabab, sarod was capable to produce notable 
sustain and other embellishments that are played on sursingar and 
been, soon adopted dhrupad based performing sections. To some 
extent this was similarly took place on sitar by an influence of 


surbahar. 


We can recognize the persuade of both khayal and dhrupad on 


modern sitar and sarod repertoires as follow, 
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a. Sequence of performance sections in anibadha are dhrupad 
inspired. 
alap-jod-thonk jhala with detailed vistar 
b. Integrated progressions within each section and ingredient 
techniques are khayal inspired. Badhat and other aesthetical 


techniques. 
2. Development of new form of performance. 


In early repertoire of sitar and sarod music, particular gat types 
were performed in particular gharana of particular geographical 
areas. 

i. Masidkhani or Pachami / Delhi baj gats which was set in slow 
tempo was popular around Delhi Jaipur Gwalior, Rewa etc states. 

ii. Firozkhani influenced Purab baj played in middle tempo and 
thumri inspired Rajakhani baj played in fast tempo were popular 


among Rohilkand, Lucknow, Rampur, Patna etc regions. 


Latter said two styles were played by dhrupad based gharana 
belonging to Tansen generation and third was performed by non- 
dhrupad gharana. Perhaps it is enough to explain that in early 
repertoires, the tempo of a composition is mark of customizing 
specific origins and specified traditions which employed it. A gat 
belonging to specific gharana probably never been performed by 
artists of another tradition. But in modern repertoire of sitar and 
sarod, this respective representation of gat types by particular 
gharana lost its system. Furthermore, artist from any gharana could 
implement Masidkhani, Firozkhani and or Rajakhani_ Gats 
respectively in performances of modern day. This change seems to 


begin in later part of ninetieth century. 
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Some early texts like Yantra Kshetra Dipika (1879) of Tagore 
mention this change. We also can see same change in the text Sangeet 
Kaladhar written in Bhavnagar in 1900 describes all four types gats 
that to be played one after another. This possibly happened in all 
centers of musical courts throughout India during beginning of 
twentieth century. The early names who played both Masidkhani 
and Rajakhani baj were Imdad khan, Ashique ali khan, Ilahi bakshi, 
Rehmat khan, Wazir khan and Allauddin khan. The new formation 
of sitar and sarod gats finally set up into playing two sorts of 


composition with number of improvisations as following, 


i. Vilambit: In which gats are set to slow and medium-slow 


tempo. 
ii. Drut: In which gats are set to medium-fast and fast tempo. 


Few additional types of compositions in different talas also came 
into existence since the period. In result, the modern classification of 


instrumental gats can be divided into four sections. 


i. | Masidkhani and its modified type gats set to slow tempo now 
referred to as ‘vilambit gats’. 

ii. | Rajakhani and other Purab baj gats including later similar gats or 

vocal 
based compositions became known as ‘drut gats’. 

iii. Gats set to different talas are known by the tala name like jhaptal- 
gat, ektal-gat etc, are now referred to as ‘kut-baj’i gats. Some 


musicologists also refer the same to as ‘mishra-bani ti gats. 


i Roy 2004;6.69 
ii See next page titled composition pattern set to different talas. 
iii L.M.Mishra gives this term in his book Bhartiya Sangit Vadya 
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iv. Compositions inspired by folk, Thumri etc., semi classical types 


and composed in kehrawa, dadra etc talas became ‘dhun’. 


In result of the changing aptitudes of artist as well as listeners, the 


entire performance of sitar and sarod is reformed as following , 


Step 1. Alap - jod - jhala. 
Section 1 Step 2. Vilambit gat or mishra bani gat optionally. 
Step 3. Drut gat ending with jhala. 


Section 2 { Dhun optionally. 


3. Newclassification of playing styles or baj. 


At the early phase of sitar and sarod repertoire the term baj was 
referred to the type of composition attached to a particular gharana. 
That means the term was meant to understand the gharana to which 
the composition was related. In modern phase of sitar and sarod 
repertoire, the term baj has been transformed into new meaning and 
practice. It is early described that around 1900 AD the respective 
representation of gat types by particular gharana lost its system and 
artists of all gharana started to play Masidkhani, Firozkhani and or 
Rajakhani gats respectively in performances. In effect, the old 
reorganization of baj which was connotative for many like stroke 
patterns and geographical area or to a particular gharana, gradually 
lost its meaning. The modern meaning of baj is modified in the 
sense of ‘customized representations of performance techniques, 
methods and melodic embellishments in performance and teaching’. 
Personalization of these aspects into a specified sequence gives a 


similar reverberation of listening effect. In the case the alike is 
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followed by any musical family, the same is known as a baj. Two 
major types of baj-s which includes few sub verities are set up in 
modern practice. While major types associates with particular 
musical families, the sub-types distinguished by the performing 
characters of individual artists. Two baj-s of modern sitar and sarod 


repertoire are, 


i. ‘Tantrakari’ baj which is developed in Maihar Gharana. This 
uses both instrument oriented and vocal based performance 
techniques respectively. In this style, even a composition or 
improvisation may inspire by vocal music but still characterized 
with particular instrumental techniques. According to Pt.Taranath 
(RTPI) ‘bols are an important aspect of this baj’. Pt. Ravishankar, 
Pt.Nikhil Bannerjee, Smt.Annapurna Devi, Ustad Ali Akbar Khan, 
Ustad Abdul Halim Jafer Khan are the mentors of this style in 


modern period. 


ii. ‘Gayaki’ baj which is developed in Imdadkhani and Indore 
beenkar gharanas. This gives much more importance to vocal based 
techniques than instrument oriented one. In fact, gats presented in 
gayaki ang derived directly from vocal compositions. In the modern 
period, Ustad Vilayat Khan, Ustad Imrat Khan, Ustad Shahid 
Perwez, Ustad Rais Khan are mentors of this style. According to 
Parikh (1993: 8,49), the use of bols is almost non-existent in gayaki baj. 
Ustad Shahid Perwezi, a modern eminent sitar player of gayaki ang, 
states in an interview that, ‘gayaki is not only an imitation of a song 
or vocal phrase; instead, as like the sound enrich in voice the same 


should sense in the sound continuity and variations on instrument’. 


i Ustad Shahid Perwez; Interview in Sursaptak of LSTV; 25.2.2012; 7.00am 
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4. Introduction of tempo improvising system. 


Tempo improvising system is important transformation set up 
in sitar and sarod repertoire during the modern era. As early said, 
during the early phase, compositions of different tempo were 
employed with specified traditions and never been performed by 
artists of another tradition. That means performances were fixed to 
a certain tempo that employed with particular gats. Whereas in 
present days normally we can see that any instrumental 


performance starts with very slow tempo and ends at high speed. 


Ustad Hameed Khan (HKPI) states that tempo improvisation 
system was possibly derived from khayal. It seems that this change 
occurred when artists initiated to play both slow and speed 
compositions at a glance, the tempo range became wider than 
earlier. In the present day system of sitar and sarod performance, the 
tempo which known as Jaya, increase from slower to higher speed 
according to development of improvisations. With shifting to other 


type gats, that ends in possible high speed. 


According to Parikh (1993.8:49), ‘the tempo or laya at which 
Masidkhani gat was performed has been reduced considerably’. The 
same was happened with Rajakhani type fast gats in which new 
techniques of jhala etc brought up a high speed into performance. In 
result, the tempo range has been widened than earlier. It is 
uncertain who initiated it but the earliest reference in this regard 
variously attributed to Ustad Allauddinkhan, Imdadkhan and 
Rehamat khan.”? This system possibly came into existence by the 
influence of khayal. The laya-badhat system also was being used in 


anibadha section of dhrupad and been since long time. 
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a: Invention of new compositional patterns in different talas. 


Invention of new composition patterns set to different talas is 
another important innovation in modern sitar and sarod repertoire. 
It is known that all four baj gats were constructed in teental, a sixteen 
beet cycle. Any how few compositions attributed to Bahadur Khan 
(son of Masid Khan) shows the rare possibilities of using other talas 
in earlier days. Parikh (8:47: 1993) also supports this. But it seems 


that they hold a minority importance in practice. 


During the modern era, master musicians experimented and 
established the new patterns rather than Masidkhani etc styles. 
Referring to Pt.Ravi Shankar, Slawek call these gats as kut-baj gats 
which means “mixed-style’. As earlier stated, the same ware also 
called as mishra-bani gats. The kut baj gats usually have the mukhada 


of three matras. 


Another types of gats composed in other than teental are found 
in lighter talas like dadra, keharwa and deepchandi. These types of 
compositions became known dhun. Nevertheless, the source of 
inspiration of these gats or dhuns in links them to folk and thumri 
basis. Pratik Choudhury (1990;12) states that ‘dhun and thumri on 
instrument were early introduced by Allauddin khan. It is to be 
noted that early Rajakhani gats were said to be thumri inspired but 
consisted accordingly to the possibilities of sitar and whereas dhun 
is the direct imitation of thumri or folk tunes on instruments 


without major variants from the original tune frame. 
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Table No. 2.1 Patterns of kut-baj gats. 


i. Rupak,Tevratal gat patterns. 7 matras 


a. da ra dir | da dir | -da .r | 
b. da dara | dadir | dadir dara | 


c. da da ra | dir da| rda -r | 
ii. Jhaptal, Sultal gat patterns. 10 matras 
a. da ra | da da ra | da dir| da- rda er | 
b. da ra | da da ra | dir da | rda -da .r| 


c. da ra| dir da dir| da dir| dara dada -r | 


iii. Ektal, Choutal gat patterns. 12 matra 


a. dadir |da,da| -ra | dadir |dara| dara| 


b. da- | dadir | dara | dadir| dara | dara| 


c. sda da |da ra | da dir | da ra | dir da | rda .r| 


iv. Juumra, Deepchandi gat patterns. 14 matras 


a. da - -da dara |da da da dara| 
da - -da dara | da dara dadir dara| 


b. da - - | da - ra- |dara- |da - ra- | 
dara- | da -ra-|da - - |da - ra- | 
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6. Modifications in structure of instruments. 


Morphological studies on sitar and sarod show the difference 
between early and modern instruments and results that early 
instruments were premature than later one. During the twentieth 
century craftsmen made experiments to improvise the capacities of 
instruments according to the need and guidance of Khayal inspired 
instrumentalists. Allauddin khan is said to be made large number of 
experiments in this regard. Similarly Imdadkhan and Rehmat khan 
also attributed to implanting the new ideas of modifying 
instruments. The detailed study on this regard is duly presented in 


chapter IV. Brief details in this view cited in below. 


a. Pardas; flattened and widened metal peace was used to 
make pardas of early sitar s but modern sitar s has curved 
and rounded pardas to enable to reach more notes at on 


pulling. Number of pardas also have been increased from 


seventeen to twenty. According to Khan (2003;75) still there Fic.s SITAR PARDAS 


are different gharanas using different numbers of pardas. Ex. Jaipur -17, 


Indore-19 and others-20 


b. Jawari; In sitar, strings pass over a bridge made of 
wood, ivory, ebony etc. A type of work for tonal 


adjustment to get lingering, rounded sound, by 


finishing of bridge surface delicately into desired angle F!G.9 BRIDGE-JAWARI 


was employed by craftsmen. Briefly, the procedure readying the 
strings passing and resting over the bridge is called Jawari. The 
same is also introduced in sarod by Ustad Allauddin Khan. Jawari on 


sarod is made in a different way and is related to chikari strings. 
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c. Tuning: In olden day’s sitar and sarod ware variously tuned. This 
was happened in the course of adding more strings to the 
instruments. Since the modern period, each instruments finally 
adopted two types of tuning systems. Modern sitars have two 
established tuning systems known as gandhar-pancham for six 
stringed and kharaj-pancham for seven stringed sitars. Modern sarod 
also has two variations of tuning respectively known as Maihar and 


Bangsha systems. 


Table No.2.2 Tuning of sitar and sarod 


String no. Kharaj Gandhar pancham ~— Maihar Bangsha 
Sitar Sitar Sarod Sarod 

1 Ma, F# Ma, G Ma, F Ma, E or D 
2 Sa Sa Sa Sa 

3 Pa Ga Pa Pa 

4 Sa Pa Sa Sa 

5 Pa Sa Ni Pa 

6 Sa Sa Re Sa 

7 Sa Ga Sa 

8 Sa Sa 

9 Sa 

10 Sa 

a. Pitch range; early day’s sitar s and sarod instruments were tuned 


in a low pitch range. That may be upto the quality of making strings 
that unable to hold a high pitch range. Later the qualities of instrument 
making gradually developed to the highest sophistication that made to 
increase the pitch range. This enabled the instruments to produce 


mellifluous resonance. 
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Table No. 2.3 Old and new base pitch ranges of sitar and sarod 


Pitch ranges 


Sitar pitch range: 


Sarod pitch range: 


b. Dimension and shape etc; Modern sitar and sarod instruments 
has been modified into ideal dimensions which is comfortable to 
handle in specified sitting positions. The morphological inventions 
are also focused on sound productive capacity of instruments that 
suitable for modern sound reforming equipments such as 
microphone. Many other relative parts like tuning pegs, metal of 
strings etc have been modified. 


Plate No. 6 Changing shape of sitar and sarod insrtuments 


a 


rma 


1. OLD SITAR 2. MODERN SITAR 3 OLD SAROD 4. MODERN SAROD 
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Number of changes in interior constructions of sitar and 
sarod has been notified. Following table shows the changes 
occurred in old and modern sitar and sarod instruments. 


Table No. 2.4 Sitar and sarod dimensions 


| Tre [RCED Ses) SS 


Size 40-42” 46-48” 32” 39" 


i 


Chikari 


at 


7. Transformation of sound and performance methods. 


It is experienced that ‘prolonged sustain of sound of 
instrument gives larger space for creativity of artist’. The modern 
instrumental performance has been strongly focused on producing 
qualitative sound through which a highest musical satisfaction is 
possible. Early type sitars were smaller in size and incapable of 
prolonged sustains and only produces jingling sound. Similarly 
early sarod without metal plate produces rabab type tone. As the 
innovations took place on sitar and sarod, the sound quality became 
pleasant and lengthened which brought wide-ranging changes in 


performance techniques. 


During twentieth century, the sound amplifying electronic 


devices have been invented which transform the sound into wider, 
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larger and lengthened. Within a short spam of introduction, these 
electronic microphones have become essential part of each music 
performance. In result, the capacity of sitar entrench a large number 
of possibilities to produce the rich melodic sound effects. Similarly 
morphological improvements on sarod brought identical richness 
into the sound of instrument. In effect, the alap and meend work 
became extremely sophisticated. This impacted on other segments 
like elongated tans, gamak types, jhala varieties etc. 

Large number of acoustics improvements in sitar and sarod 
instruments during the modern period. The electronic systems 
initially gramophones, radio and cassettes and other sound media, 
are become responsible for this development. Artistic creativity 
always been develops through listening and these medias brought 
the facility of listening music to learners through which younger 
generations achieve the highest development in sound production 


and performance techniques. 
2.16 CONCLUSION 


Present chapter concludes with the discussions over the sitar 
and sarod roots and repertoire tin three sections which included a 
bird view on the theories of their origin and related instruments. 
Each repertoire has been the subject of separate and detailed 
research, herewith disclosed in brief. The subjects discussed in this 
chapter are essential fundamental knowledge prior to the study of 
compositions and their treatments among different gharana. Besides 
it is only a bird view of previously established theories and the 
credits should go to early scholars and musicians who did 
pioneering works in this regard. A development chart provides core 


result of study on sitar and sarod repertoires. 
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Table No.2.5 Development chart of sitar and sarod through bdj eras. 


Era Amir Firoz Masid Raja 
Khusro Khan Khan Khan 


Modern 


KKK 


Type of Tambur, 3 stringed 5stringed 5-7string  6-7string 
instrument [RCT ST oT aT Sitar, 
plated 
wooden plated  Sarod steel steel plated 
Sarod plated Sarod 
Gut, silk Gut, silk Gut, silk Steel, gut Steel,bronze 
Tala Qawali Teental Teental Teental Teen, Jap, 
a Rupak, Mat, 
played Qawai Tal Date Ade 
Keherwa,etc 
Laya of Fast Middle Middle Fast All Layas 
playing Slow from Slow 
to Fast 
oentiaeams Accompany Gat with Gat with Gat with Gat wit 
. to gawali aS Be Joe ere any 
playing Astayi & Astayi, Astayi, AstayiManja 
Antara Antaraa Manja,  AntaraVista 
& Toda Antara & — rToda, Tan, 
Toda Jhala 
Melodic Kana Kana Kana Kana Kana 
ornaments Ghasit Meend Meend Meend 
used in Ghasit Ghasit Ghasit 
Playing Chikari Krintan Krintan 
Chikari Gamak 
Chikari 
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Notes 


10. 


J,S.Himalton (1971) gives this definition quoting from Mantle Hood’s book 
‘The Ethnomusicologist,’ 


B.C.Deva (1977 VI:109) states “there are a few seal and inscription in which 
bows with three or four string have been drawn and these are in all 
possibility bows or arched harps” 


In Ramayana, the ancient story of around 24 millennium BC there are 
several examples that ‘Dravidian king Ravana’ was highly distinguished 
musician and played veenas. 


Swami Prajnananda gives a evidence of ekatantri from a shloka of Parswadeva 
of 7-8th century “bhajate sarva veenanam ekatantri pradhanatah” 
(Prajnananda 9.363) 


One of the first indo Persian poets Masud-i-Saad-i-Salman during early 
around 1070 mentioned tambur among the Arab and Persian instruments at 
the court of Lahore. (Askari 1972:102) 


Other texts mentioned tambur or nibadha tambura are, Ain-i-Akbari, Kitab-i- 
Nauras, Tuhfat-al-Hind, Muraqqga-i-Delhi, Madan-al-Musigi, Raga Darpana and 
Sangeet Sara etc. 


During the reign of Akbar the great, Ibrahim Adil Shah II ruled Bijapur 
Shahi sultanate of Deccan. He wrote one of noteworthy of contemporary 
texts on music. His book ‘Kitab-i-Nuras’ completed in 1601 which presents 
sultan’s love and views for music and allied arts. In this book sultan 
reported himself to have been an expert tambur player which he named Moti 
Khan and gave highly respect to that instrument. (Extract from SRA journal 
1998: Choudhury 14:21) 


Alaster Dick wrote on origin of Sarod, sitar and rabab in volumes gives this 
date of 1725 (Dick 1984:393) to this Hindi epic poem of Kavi Jodhraj. But 
referring editor’s words of the Jodhraj’s poets Miner(1997.N:37:235) says it is 
completed in 1785. 


Latest researches show that authentically accepted earliest description of 
sitar is made in this text written in 1738 which contains ‘nearly sixty 
musicians of Delhi court under Muhammad Shah’ who ruled between 1719- 
1748. (Khan DQB/Chandrashekhar 1989:65) 


First description of sitar along with colored etchings is made by this Belgian 
artist and writer who lived in Calcutta for fifteen years and produced a large 
work in 1799 entitled “A collection of two hundred fifty colored etchings 
descriptive of Manners, Costumes and Dresses of the Hindoos,’ that 
published in Calcutta in 1799 and London in 1804. 
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11. 


12, 


Loi 


14. 


15, 


16. 


TA: 


18. 


19, 
20. 


21. 


bap 


23. 


Captain Day a british collector, in his book on Indian musical instruments writes 
that ‘the three stringed instrument, the Persian sitara, (see fig.3 in plate no.5) is 
very uncommon, has three strings, the belly of parchment, and played by means 
of a bow’ .(Day;1891,1991;131) 


According to writer S.Kanavalli the Persian name seh-tar which means Three 
string is older than fourth century AD.(2004,4;41) 


S.M. Tagore in his text ‘Hindu Music’ states that “It was (The sitar) invented 
by Ameer Kusroo in the beginning of 12 century”. (Tagore 1965:348) 
Muhammad Karam Imam states the same in his book ‘Madan-al-Musiqi’ 
written in 1856. (Khan MKI 1925.23:58). 


According to Miner, ‘A water color painting by unknown Patna artist made 
around 1820 and two portraits done in Delhi around 1827 show every detail 
of player and instrument referred as sitar... These sitars resemble so closely 
in size and shape to that melody tamburs depicted in 18" century miniature 
paintings and or Pratap Singh’s nibadha tamburam.’ (Miner.1997.1:28) 


Shah Alam, a Moghal emperor ruled from 1771 to 1806 wrote a collection of 
poems Nadirat-i-Shahi where he mention three different terms tambura 
(drone), sitar and (nibadha) tambur along with many other instruments. 
(Ahmad 1984.76:77) 


Sudarshanacharya Shastri, a musicologist from Senia Gharana supports this 
in his book Sangeet Sudarshan states that, “Khusrau was father of Firoz Khan 
and descendent of Tansen’. (Shastri 1916:26) 


Miner (1997;35) gives the date of introducing sitar as “shortely some time 
before 1740’ that refers to 1738, the year in which Muragqa-i-Delhi was 
written by Dargah Quli Bahadur Khan. 


A minority claims that this may be the same as dakhani rabab mentioned in 
Ain-i Akbari but Adil Shah's text Kitab-e-Nauras gives no description. 


Broughton, Simon. "Tools of the Trade: Sarod". Retrieved 2006-12-02 


Summary of the page ‘guru speeks’ in the website of ITC sangeet research 
academy, Kolkatta. 


Sanjay Bandopadhyaya A brief survey of the development of Vilambit 
compositions on the sitar; Article; UGC refresher course November 24, 2000 


Dr. Tulsigeri attributes it to Rehmat khan by stating Rehmat khan was first 
sitar player who played gats in very slow tempo. ( Khan2003,4;215) 


Sketches by Aranyakumar. Diagram Source of sarod; Bhattacharya, 
1979,17;120 
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CHAPTER III 
SITAR AND SAROD TRADITIONS 
SECTION I 
3.1 INTRODUCTION 


Gharana in Hindustani music is a system of _ social 
organization linking musicians by lineage- heredity and by 
adherence to a particular musical style. Although in musical sense, 
the word ‘gharana’ refers to ‘family school of music professionals’. A 
core meaning of the word gharana, in strict musical sense, indicates 
to a comprehensive musical ideology emerging from the collection 
of musical knowledge protected through a lineage. The collection of 
musical knowledge changes from one to another gharana, 
substantially musical ideology also changes from one to another 


gharana. 


The English word ‘tradition’ used as a synonym to this, 
perhaps in western meaning indicates to the heritage or usage of 
customized practices. The word ‘tradition’ comes from the Latin 
word ‘traditionem’!, which literally means ‘handing over’. The 
handed over from one generation to the next may be art, knowledge, 
beliefs, legends, practices and so on. Tradition can also refer to long 
established ways of thinking or acting within a continuing pattern of 
cultural beliefs or practices. However, certain practices, beliefs, 
values and norms of behavior, it is often invented or reconstructed, 
as against strongly inherited system of gharana. The ‘Gharana’ artistic 
traditions from generations are not deliberately re-described or 


reinvented. The term ‘tradition’ may be used to connote the Indian 
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meaning of Gharanas or a musical family school however does not 


fulfill the required criterion. 


Gharana system has given precious contribution in developing 
and preserving Indian music. It also has some demerits of losing the 
conceived music in few cases where nonexistence of the successful 
descendents in some gharanas. Nevertheless, gharana system is only 
of its kind in the world of music. It is necessary to reform and re- 
establish the system according to modern requirements of music 


field. 


Gharana system involved all three sections of Indian music. 
Anyhow, they found separately in vocal, instrumental and 
percussion music. Present study focusing on string instrumental 
music describes the related ones. Current chapter includes three 
sections, in first section general aspects like resembling the history 
and musical links between instrumental gharanas will be discussed. 
The second section covers the objects including practical data of 
Maihar gharana and the third section follow the same under the title 


of Indore gharana. 
3.2 GHARANA; A BRIEF ACCOUNT 


Referring D.K.Mukharjee’, Indo-western musicologist 
Hamilton (1989:1.3) writes that, ‘gharana is a Hindi word meaning 
‘family’ in the broad sense of word’. When it used with reference to 
a musical tradition it take on other connotations, connoting 
comprehensive musical esthetic ideology and lineage, Hamilton 
gives four criteria to identify a musical tradition as gharana. 


a) It shows continuity of several generations. 


b) It is link to a particular geographic location. 
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c) It cultivates an individual style of music. 


d) Its musicians enrich the music of tradition by their own 


efforts. 


A gharanedar musician Ustad Hameed khan (HKPJ) stated in 
an interview that, ‘In order for a gharana to come into existence, the 
same style of musical esthetic ideology and collection of musical 
knowledge should maintained by a family of musicians at least for 
three generations. The musical knowledge passed to members of the 
family and blood relatives under strict manners’. The necessary 
criteria to recognize a gharana is that, the musical knowledge should 
preserve and only transformed to family members. But it is also 
accepted that in such cases where the continuity of generations 
lacks, in that cases gharanas were continued through the lineage of 


prime disciples who has complete knowledge particular gharana. 


Historically it seems that gharanas were result of patronage. 
Those musical families availed joy of patronage for generations 
throughout developed their musical repertoire and later became 
gharanas. Those families lacked this type of support even thou has 


collection of musical knowledge, but later fell into obscurity. 


Musicologist Ashok Ranade (2006:2.205) points that, ‘gharana 
were understood to be indications of place of origin of hereditary 
performing musicians’. It is clear that most of gharands use their 
native name for title. i.e. Indore, Maihar, Vishnupur, Jaipur gharanas 


of sitar. 


Hamilton states (1989.1:5) that ‘if no particular geographical 


center can be identified then it (gharana) takes on the name of the 
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founder’. It is also acknowledged that some of gharanas placed their 
founder’s name as title. ie. Imdadkhani gharana. The criteria of 
converting a musical family into a gharana is described early. A brief 
study on development of musical gharands points to few possibilities 


of recognizing a gharana. 


a. In the first example, those traditions enjoyed generations of 
patronage at one specific court or state placed the name of 
geographical center or name of the native in the title of the 
gharana. 

b. In regarding second example, musicians moved from court to 
court therefore any place name was not attached with those 
musicians. Thus, successors of the generation took name of 


founder as title of gharana. 


In Indian music, gharana system initiated during the period 
of seventeenth century. Descendents of Tansen were the generators 
of this system. Soon after, it has become highly regarded to the 
highest musical attributes of Tansen. It seems that gharana system 
was in its golden age between eighteenth to mid of nineteenth 
centuries. During this time, India was taken under the political 
control of British. Those states and patronages, which accept British 
roll but maintain their individual status, gave notable support to 
musical families, where these families brought number of 
implements into music making as well as musical instruments. Later 
Independence revolution of India (1857 - 1947) brought large 
number of changes in political, social and all other aspects of 
country. Like many other sectors of life, Indian music also affected 
during this period. These transmutations largely affected on the 


development of gharana system. 
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Following points emerge from the summary of study on socio- 
musical transmutations of the period of Indian independence 


revolution. 


a. Musical families who enjoyed patronage now experienced lack of 
support due to political changes appropriate to which, many 
musical families impoverished and fall in to obscurity. 

b. Few musical families got patronage under some small states and 
developed their own repertoire at such remote locations. 

c. Musicians representing gharandas spread over different cities or 
small town during this period and the musicians inevitably 
mixed up with common people/audience, therefore. 

d. Finally, gharana system subjected to face social changes in result 


of which, music came out from the control of gharana system. 
3.3 SIMILAR SYSTEMS OF GHARANA 


Gharana system in Indian music stands out as bearer of 
rich musical knowledge and musical heritage. Likewise there are 
some other social organizations transmitting music to generations 
are also in existence. However, it seems that they are minority and 
subject of limited connotations for consideration in present research. 
For brief knowledge, few similar systems to gharana in Indian music 
duly described and studied on. Minimum of three socio-musical 
organizations may perhaps found in this regard which are cited in 


following descriptions. 


i) ‘Bani’ of dhrupad style. According to Ranade (2006.1.87), ‘the term 
means rendering dhrupad compositions in a particular style initially 
identified after dialects in which the song composed.’ The families 


those have maintained a particular style of rendering dhrupad music 
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came out as bani. Four major banis are established in dhrupad music. 


a. Gohar bani, b. Khandar bani, c. Nouhar bani and d. Dagur bani. 


ii) ‘Bangshda’ traditions of Bengal area. Hamilton observes that term 
approximates to gharana but it applies for the tradition in which not 
only music is profession of tradition. These traditions usually rich in 
wealth like zamindar families in which the members completely 
involved with music and other fine arts. Major difference between 
gharana and bangsha is, gharana musicians usually follow the form in 
which their gharana is cultivated i.e. sitar or vocal and all family 
members involuntarily fixed with same form as their profession. 
Instead, bangsha familiars have liberty to choose any form of music 
or other fields of art or literature because the regular line of family 
usually not attached to any particular form. The profession of 
Bangsha familiars may music or other but the earnings of family are 


from the property etc. 


iii) “Paramparda’ of south Indian music. In karnatic music, a system 
known as Parampara is existed through lineage or discipleship 
manner. Great composers like Tyagaraja, Muttuswamy dixitar etc., 
who composed large collection of kritis, keertans etc., have been 
established their own style of rendering. The followers of these 
composers later founded paramparas. Braches of these Paramparas are 
also known to as bani. The best example of this is the Veenai 
Dhanammal Bani.2 In a broad sense, this word also refers to a 
musical style rendered in particular geographical areas like Mysore 


bani, Tanjaore bani etc. 


A rare type of parampara in Hindustani music existed throgh 


the Veereshwara Punyashrama of Karnataka. 
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3.4 SENIA LINEAGE; ORIGIN OF INSTRUMENTAL GHARANAS 


Musicologists approved that, gharana system in Indian music 
began originated from Miyan Tansen (1520-1589). Few musicologists 
claim that the system was existed before Tansen but only after him, 
it took a positive place through the first Gharana called Senia.i 
Slawek (1987:2.17) observes that ‘Musicians of Tansen’s daughter 
line were dhrupad singers and been players later became known to as 
‘beenkar’ and musicians of son’s line were too dhrupad singers but 
played rabab later became known to as ‘rababia’. Both lineage of rich 
musical inheritance were originally base in Delhi. It is said that the 
descendents of Tansen developed and preserved 360 techniques of 


veena playing®. 


The music of both lines often described in two sorts’ viz. 
surdar and laydar. Beenkars gave importance to melodic aesthetical 
and rababias forced on rhythmic beauty. This was the result of 
musical possibilities of instruments such as been was suited for 


meends and the rabab was made to play stroke patterns. 


It seems rabaids lost their status soon after Tansen period. 
Slawek (1986;2.3.2:17) states that ‘rababia branch gradually lost 
favor because of limitations of rabab instrument and instead beenkars 
who are the decedents of Tansen’s daughter Saraswati, however, 


incorporated many techniques of rababia and flourished’. 


After falling of Moghal kingdom, the descendents of Tansen 
started moving to other states and later they spread over north 
India. The descendents of Tansen who moved out of Delhi identified 


themselves as Senia musicians. 


i Roy quoting to Dr. Majushri Choudhury 2004;65 
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Miner (1997;104) writes that “when after the time of Bahadur 
khan and Dulha khan (after Moghal emperor Mohmad Shah), the 
descendents of Masidkhan moved out of Delhi, to these musicians 
the title ‘sen’ and designation ‘senia’ established to be considered as 
a mark of family line descended from Tansen’. These Senia 
musicians moved from Delhi towards various courts and states. 
They stayed under patronages where music and art forms 


appreciated and encouraged. 


Many states and courts like Jaipur, Gwalior, Alwar (Mewar), 
Luknow (Avadh), Rohilkhand (UP), Rampur, Indore, Darbhanga 
(Bihar), Benaras (UP) were the vista of contemporary rich and high 
musical patronages acquired by Senia musicians where they 
gradually developed their own customs of musical repertoire and 
style of music performing. This emigration of musicians became 
foundation of Gharanas. Later they recognized with the title of a 
particular name of the geographical area where they placed. At 
much later, their followers who attain highest achievement in music 
have been contributed the implements to the repertoires of the 


gharanas. 


Such gharanas came into existence after centuries of Tansen 
but certainly have either one of the relation like blood relation, 
marriage links with Tansen’s descendents thus could be 


considerable as ‘branch of Senia’. 


However, such Gharandas where music transmitted through 
discipleship manner to non-family musicians is also a criterion for 
considering ‘branch of Senia’. Nevertheless, it is proved that 


Gharana system begins with Tansen and his successors. 
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In later days of 18th -19th centuries, Senia musicians 
spread all over India cultivated music by inter-mingled experiments 
with other musicians. They have invented various aspects of 
rendering music as well as new musical instruments and _ their 
performance methods. Whereas dhrupad music was base knowledge 
of all Senia musicians but throughout, they have focused on 
transmitting the same on instrumental version. In early centuries 
been and rabab were prominently used by Senia musicians and later 


sitar and sarod have been adopted by them. 


Perera (1994;195) states that ‘by the mid of 19th century the 
Senias continued to give demonstration on the been, rabab and 
sursingar while their disciples played on the sitar, surbahar and 
Sarod’. In result of adopting these instruments by disciples of Senia 
gharana, some new musical families featuring instrumental music 
were established through their followers. These became new 


independent gharanas and featured sitar and Sarod music. 


Instrumental music was refashioned and molded among 
the lines of Seni School perpetuated by the descendents of Tansen 
from the 16 century to the early part of 19t» century. The historical 
and genealogical studies made by scholars like Roy Choudhury 
(1966) and D.K.Mukharjee (1977) provide great information on Senia 
lineages and their musical and marital relations. It is believed that 
generation of Tansen still survives in different places of India. 
However tracing the links of Senia musicians by family and blood 
relations remains elusive and unclear in some instances of 18th 
century around. In example, we know the name and contributions of 
Masid Khan but unfortunately any sources describing his life are 


obscure. Contemporary political and social ambience is the reason. 
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3.5 THE RELATION OF GHARANA AND SAAZ 


The later gharanas those came out from Senia lineage and 
become independence traditions, each of them usually attached with 
an instrument for performance practice. The term sitar or sarod 
placed in titles, mark pre dominant instrument used in that gharana. 
The knowledge and musical ideology of each gharana is subject to 
the nature and musical potentiality of that dominant instrument. 
The repertoire of each gharana contains knowledge of particular 


features of that specialized instrument for which it is best suited. 


However, it seems not necessary to be only one instrument 
featured by any gharana. It is matter-of-fact that ‘practice on one- 
instrument tends to complement that done on the other’, so it is 
natural switching of the music between similar instruments. 
Hamilton (1989;4.107) states that, ‘in instance where a gharanedar has 
a sound knowledge of baj of two instruments, the tradition can act 
as a bearer of the music of both instruments’. The same is applicable 
for number of instruments in practice within a gharana. In result of 
this alteration, one foremost and few supplementary instruments 
intended for practice of usage and teaching could be find in the 
repertoire of each gharana. In early days, this exchange was done 
between similar instruments but whereas in modern practice any 


kind of instrument occasionally adopted by any gharanas. 


Although the repertoires of separate instruments were built- 
up in individual gharanas in effect of which, latter instruments 
adopted the best suitable techniques on that particular instrument 
and strongly influenced on other instruments used in that gharana. 


Moreover than above list, in today’s performance practice we can 
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see a mix-up of performance and teaching of all instruments within 
any gharana. We can find both Indian and non-Indian instruments, 
which later added to repertories of gharana system. This includes 
instruments sursingar, sarangi, bansuri, violin and rarely types of 
guitar or mandolin etc. Perhaps, those instruments, which followed 
that dominant one, in much instances of music making, follow the 


musical ideology of the original instrument. 


3.6 SOCIO-CULTURAL POSITION OF SITAR AND SAROD IN 
GHARANA SYSTEM 


In the history of Indian string instrumental music, we can see 
the contributions made by gharands in customizing and developing 
instrumental music of contemporary time. This practice was start 
from descendents of Tansen. The rabab and been which were 
prominent instruments between sixteenth-eighteenth centuries and 
privileged by Senia rababias and beenkars. Later changes in socio- 
cultural position of instruments occurred by emerging development 


of sitar and sarod. 


There are many views about bringing sitar and sarod into 
practice of teaching and performing. It seems that many traditional 
musicians unlike sitar at its earlier version. For them, been 
considered as pride of ancestry and not taught nor perform it for 
common people and audience. It was only limited for family 
members and royal listeners. Instead, they play or teach sitar for 
common audience and non-family students. Slawek states (1986; 
2.3.2:17) that ‘according to many Indian scholars, Senia musicians 
were very reluctant to pass the technique of instrument (been-rabab) 


to non-family students therefore they began using sitar and surbahar 
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to teach non family students’. Such manners of conceiving their 
original musical knowledge were in practice among almost all 
gharanedar musicians throughout centuries. It is possible that 
therefore, sitar took place as showing face of gharana. Nevertheless, 
the sweet and mellifluous sound and musical potentiality of sitar 


widely attracted common audience and learners within a short span. 


Ustad Hameed khan (HKPI) states a similar instance that 
beenkar Bande Ali khan who was the founder of Indore beenkar 
gharana restricted his disciples to performing been for audience and 
suggested them to play sitar because he considered it as ‘the way to 
self-realization’. In result, new branches of sitar players developed 


through latter said disciples. 


Around first quarter of eighteenth century, musicians 
started performing and teaching sitar. However, the musical 
possibilities on instrument-sitar were result of new arrived and very 
popular khayal based vocal music. The idea of performing khayal 
influenced music on sitar made a great impression on performing 


techniques and morphological development of instrument. 


Another instrument sarod appears in mid-eighteenth century, 
which is later than sitar, but quickly it acquired the place of rabab as 
this predecessor of sarod had many limitations to perform khayal- 
based music on it. The been-influenced rabab was an important 
instrument for two centuries after Tansen, which later influenced 


the technique and music of the sursingar, sarod and even sitar. 


The result of musical transmutations happen in medieval 


period between  seventeenth-nineteenth centuries, and_ the 
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contemporary changes in socio-cultural position of string 


instruments can be marked as follow. 


a. Been and rabab were the prime instruments in Indian music 


until 18 century and stands as bearer of dhrupad music. 


b. Primary version of sitar was similar to tambur and has 
limitations to compete been music so which was used to accompany 
the type of fastened music like gawali and/or early khayal type 
compositions. While sarod invented little later, too has limitations to 


play long depth sounds of dhrupad. 


C: To fulfill the limitations of primitive sitar and sarod, surbahar 
and sursingar invented and developed as alternative instruments to 
imitate the dhrupad-been influenced music. 

d. According to the requirements of khayal-influenced musicians, 
artisans experimented organographical improvements on sitar and 
sarod under the supervision of musicians, made large developments 
in sound, structure and musical potentialities of both instruments. 

e. Finally the socio-cultural position of been and rabab that 
focusing serious and difficult music, changed representations and 
replaced by sitar and sarod instruments. It is to be noting that, all 
these transmutations are the result of the inter-mingled experiments 
of gharanedar musicians. This experimental era is could be a subject 


for separate research within the repertory of each gharana. 


3.7 A BRIEF ACCOUNT ON SITAR AND SAROD GHARANAS 


Perera (1994;196) writes that the post Sadaranga period 
witnessed the creation of several schools or ghardanas under the 
eastern and western Senias. Since the time sitar and sarod gharanas 


keep their own identity of music making in all aspects such as 
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instrument, tuning system, performing style, teaching methods etc. 
The motivation of present research aimed to diagnose both 
theoretical and practical modes of instrumental gharanas. 

Hamilton referring to Roy Choudhury and D.K. Mukharjee, 
noted six established major gharanas of sitar and sarod, which came 
into existence within the period of past two centuries and continues 
until present day. An attempt of describing the sitar and sarod 
gharanas originated from Senia lineage is briefly made in present 
subtitle. 

Considering the vaster area for research, the discussions 
narrowed to describe theoretical aspects of all gharanas in brief along 
with examples of practical data in present section 


Table 3.1 Sitar and sarod gharands 


Sl Gharana Founder Relations / Roots 
1 | Gulam Ali Sarod Gulam Ali Disciple of Pyar Khan 
gharana 17752-1850 of Tansen’s son line. 
9 Jaipur sitar Amrit Sen Great grandson of Masid 
gharana 1813-1893 Khan of Tansen’s son line. 
Indore beenkar | Bande Ali Khan Disciple of Nirmal Shah 
3 
gharana 1826-1890 of Tansen’s daughter line 
Gadhadar 
Vishnupur Disciple of Bahadur Khan 
4 Chakravarti 
gharana of Tansen’s son line. 
18-19th_ century 
Imdadkhani Imdad Khan Disciple of Amrit Sen 
5 
sitar, surbahar 1848-1920 of Tansen’s son line. 
Senia Maihar | Allauddin Khan Disciple of Wazir Khan 
6 


gharana 1881-1972 of Tansen’s daughter line. 
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The table 3.1 indicates that, most of instrumental gharanas 
come out from non-Senia family musicians. The Jaipur gharana is the 
only the case in point, where a direct blood relation with Senia 
musicians could be found. Application of word ‘branches of Senia’ 
to latter described gharanas is only subjected to the source of music. 
In history of music, we can see that a musician, who has great skills 
and profound knowledge of music, has found the new style or baj of 
playing, performing and established their own repertoire, which 
later converted into new gharanas. A brief account on all above said 
gharanas is portrayed in next contexts. The descriptions are extracts 


of various sources including Wikipedia web pages. 
i. Gulam Ali Sarod gharana 


This gharana is said to be originated from Gulam Bandigi Khan 
Bangsha who moved from Afghanistan to India. He settles down at 
Rewa where he worked as an equestrian for Vishwanath Singh 
Maharaja. He learned music from Rewa's Maharaja, Kamakhya Prasad 
Singh. He was not a professional musician, but he could play Indian 
raga Music on the rabab (Mukharjee 1977;130). He taught his son, Gulam 
Ali Khan to play the rabab. 


Gulam Ali Khan became a disciple of Vishwanath Singh 
Maharaja, who was an excellent singer of dhrupad, hori, dhamar and 
played the rabab and the veena as well. Later he moved to Avadh where 
he is said to have in touch with Senia Jaffer khan and Pyar khan and got 
graining. However, this exact connection is not known. After 1857 
Lukcnow mutiny, he moved to Gwalior and joined the court as a 


musician where the king gave a house. 
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Gulam ali khan had three sons. } 
Elder Hussein khan who’s son was =_— | 
Asgar Ali, middle one was Murad Ali eo : 
who’s line continued through adopted 
son Abdulla and his son Mohammad S tnt tt ¥ 
Amir khan who taught number of __—— = 
disciples in twentieth century --.... 10 USTAD HAFIZ ALI 
including Radhika Mohan Maitra. The younger son on of Gulam Ali 
was Nanne khan, who’s line continued through Hafiz Ali Khan (1882- 
1972). Hafiz ali khan got training under Senia maestro Wazir Khan of 
Rampur. He was one of the gurubhai of Allauddin khan who founded 
Maihar gharana. Hafiz ali khan had three sons. His son Ustad Amjad Ali 


khan is the leading exponent of this gharana at present. It is said that his 


personal name was changed by a sadhu to Amjad.i 


i. Jaipur Gharana: 


The early Senia musician who identified with the Jaipur court 
was Bahadur Sen, son of Masid Khan. Possibly his grandson Rahim Sen, 
son of Sukh Sen, is the originator this gharana. As they are direct 
descendents of Tansen, the Sen-Senia title naturally attached to identify 
their generation. Rahim Sen got talim from father Sukh Sen and father- 
in-law Dulha Khan. Rahim Sen and his brother Hussain Khan were 


very popular Sitarists of their time. 


Amrit Sen (1813-1893), son of Rahim Sen was a Sitarist of very 
high caliber. There were two prime disciplic lines of Amrit Sen. First 
was Nihal Sen (adopted son) Fida and Fazal Hussain, son-in-laws of 
Nihal Sen. Whatever flavor today we get in the jaipur baj,has been tran- 
i Sawhney Anubha; article in The Times of India (23.11.2003). 
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-smitted through Haidar Hussain Khan. He 
was younger brother of Fazal Husain who 
popularized Jaipuri Baj in last century. 
Sudarshanacharya Sashtri was another noted | 
disciple of Amrit Sen. Second was Amir Khan | 
(nephew) whose line become known as 


Gwalior branch. Amir Khan's most famous 


disciple was Barkatulla Khan, who later 


FIG.11 MIYAN AMRIT SEN 


moved to Mysore and was appointed as a court musician of Mysore 
palace. He is said to have studied from vocalist Alladiya khan also. 
(Roy choudhury; 1965 183) Ashigq Ali Khan of Varanashi was a famous 
disciple of Barkatullah Khan whose son was a noted sitariya Mushtaq ali 
Khan. Pt. Debu Choudhury is a disciple of him who leads this gharana at 


present. 


Jaipur tradition of sitar playing is the oldest style of sitar playing, 
it had more influence of rabab style, so bol-bant was very prominent and 
alap meend work was almost absent in that era. jhala was absent from 
that style, as chikari string was not developed in early Jaipur sitar style. 
It is said that Amrit Sen had much contribution in evolution of sitar baj. 


Laykari, chand, toda-fikre were very popular in his hands. 
ii. | Vishnupur Gharana 


Vishnupur, is a town in West Bengal and used to be the cultural 
centre of East-India. At the beginning of the 19 century Raghunath 
Singh Deo II, the king of Vishnupur, appointed Bahadur Khan, the 
Senia musician from Delhi, trying to establish classical music in his 
court. Maharaja declared that anybody can learn music from Bahadur 


Khan for free who has a good heart and voice. The court musician of 
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Emperor Akbar, Miyan Tansen’s lineage was the predominant musical 
school of the era, the dhrupad style of the Senia gharana. Bahadur Khan 
belonged to this line and he was not only a singer but used such 
instruments very skillfully like the veena, the rabab and the sursingar. 
Gadadhar Chakravorty was his first student who is considered the 
founder of the Vishnupur Gharana and who had both vocal and 


instrumental training. 


His student was Ram Shankar Bhattacharya, whose major 
student was Anantlal Bannerjee, who’s line was followed by his sons, 
Ram Prasanna and Gopeswar, who was the author of many books on 
music as well Sangeet Chandrika, Geet-Darpan, Geet-Praveshika, Sangeet 
Lahari. Another noted disciple of Ram Shankar was Kshetra Mohan 


Goswami who taught sitar to Raja Sourindro Mohan Tagore. 


Ram Prasanna Banerjee (1870-1928), the eldest son of Anantlal 
Banerjee learned to play the sitar from the raja Sir Jotindra Tagore, and 
playing the surbahar from Nilmadev Chakravorty (who was the student 
of Allauddin Khan, the founder of the 
Maihar gharana) and Sajjad Mohammad, and 
tappa from Gopal Chandra Chakravorty. He 
founded the Anant Sangit Vidhyalaya 
where he taught to many students including 


Gokul nagi. His son Pt.Manilal Nag is the 


leading exponent of this gharana at present. 


FIG.12 PT. GOKUL NAG 


Manilal Nag also taught number of 


students. 


i. Sen Gupta 1959;156 
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iii. Imdad Khani Gharana 


Imdad khani gharana is also known as 
Etawa gharana and starts from Sahib 
Singh, a Rajput from Gwalior in the 
middle of the 19th century. At that time, 
Haddu and Hassu Khan who were 


dhrupad and khayal singers have their 


own unique style. They refused sahib to FIG.13 USTAD IMDAD KHAN 

accept as disciple, so he paid a servant of the singers to lock him in the 
huge birdcage of the room where the brothers practice. He had listened 
to them to practice every night for seven years. Once the two brothers 
were roaming the streets of Gwalior where they heard their style form a 
house and found Sahib Singh practicing finally accepted him as a 
disciple. Later he converted to Muslim and became Sahabdad Khan. He 
also learned from the Senia musician Nirmal Shah (Roy 
Choudhury;1965.15), and played the surbahar, said to be invented by 
himself. He also played jaltarang as well (Sen Gupta;1959.52). Later he 
lived in Etawa so sometimes his descendents identify the tradition as 


the Etawa Gharana. 


Sahabdad Khan had two sons, Imdad Khan (1858-1920) and 
Karimdad Khan. Imdad Khan came to greatly develop and define the 
family style and techniques. Imdad Khan was also trained by the 
legendary beenkar Bande Ali Khan who disciple and son-in-law of 
Haddu Khan. In the 19th Century, the instrumental classical music of 
North India was dominated by the Senia style, passed down through 
the musical dynasty of Miyan Tansen's descendants, who played in the 
dhrupad ang. Imdadkhan instead evolved a style based on the newer, 


more popular khayal singing. 
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Imdad Khan attained great fame in his lifetime. He played for 
Queen Victoria in Delhi; he served as a court musician in Mysore, even 
though he was a northerner and South India has its own classical music, 
different from that of the north; later he settled in Indore court until his 
death. He was the first sitar player ever to be recorded. His two sons, 
Enayat khan (1894-1938) and Wahid Khan and although both of them 
played the sitar and the surbahar. 


Inayat khan said to have added the upper resonator gourd, which 
is very popular with today's players (though his own descendants have 
not kept using it). Nobel laureate Rabindranath Tagore was a musical 
collaborator and friend of him. He had two sons Vilayat khan (1927- 
2004) and Imrat khan who are the leading musicians of this gharana up 


to this century. 


Whaidkhan’s sons where Hafiz khan and Aziz khan, both were 
sitar players. Ustad Shahid Parwez is one of the leading sitar players 
who. He is the the son of Aziz Khan. Number of performers follows the 
baj of Imdadkhani gharana at present. Pt. Budhaditya Mukherjee is one 


of the eminent performers of this gharana. 


The performing style of Imdadkhani gharana is much changed 
than earlier. In modern times, it embedded a new style gayaki ang on 
sitar. It is said that Ustad Inayat Khan initiated the vocal based 
performance on sitar, which was later developed by his son Vilayat 
Khan. The long sustain of sound and the lilts create within the sustain 


are the major features of gayaki ang. 


In modern times the members of Imdadkhani gharana represents 
both sitar and surbahar music. The sitar instrument in this gharana has a 


differently made from that we see in Maihar gharana. The strings were 
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also differently arranged and the tuning system changes accordingly. 
The type of sitar that used in Imdadkhani gharana is known as gandhar- 
pancham sitar. normally the sitar is slightly smaller in size and has six 
main strings. The thicker strings which produce bass sound are 
excluded in the sitar of Imdadkhani gharana. Whereas the artists of this 
gharana use to perform, the bass strings on surbahar but never use them 
on sitar. The pitch range of Imdadkhani sitar is also slightly higher than 


those of other sitars. 


SECTION II 
3.8 MAIHAR GHARANA 


A brief acquaintance of all six major instrumental gharanas 
was distinguished in early section of this chapter. The interpretation 
of core subjects of all gharanas in one study is correlated to 
familiarity and experience of learning within each gharana. Perhaps, 
one can avail the entire knowledge of a gharana by learning 
throughout years. Potentiality of a learner may result him to learn 
under more than one gharana. On the base of learning of researcher, 
present study is determined to focus on two gharanas for a detailed 
study. Present section represents the discussions and practical data 
of Maihar gharana. 

Maihar Gharana is known as phenomenon of many 
instruments. My observations in regarding out coming result of 
music of this instrumental tradition points that, ‘Maihar gharana is a 
tree, which gives different variety of fruits’. At present, it is one of 
the leading musical traditions by adherence to particular musical 


style. Number of performers is an evidence of its repertoire.. 
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The term ‘Senia Maihar gharand’ is also mentioned as ‘Senia 
Maihar Allauddin Gharana’ and the same is referred as ‘Maihar 
gharana’ throughout present work. Study of origin and development 
of this gharana is waste subject of research and already discovered 
by musicologists. As a continuation of previous studies, an 
overview of data that collected in the course of study on this 


gharana, presented with the following emerged points. 


a. Maihar gharana is generated by great Sarodia Ustad Baba 
Allauddin Khan (1881- 1972), who played almost all Indian 
instruments and was a virtuoso of sarod. In the manner of noting the 
founder, it was titled as ‘sarodia Allauddin gharana’ by Roy 
Choudhary (1966) and contemporary musicologists. This seems to 


be original name of this tradition. 


b. Allauddin Khan was born in Shibpur of present Bangladesh 
and finally settled down at Maihar (presently in Madhya Pradesh 
state) under the patronage of Raja Brijnath Singh. The jurisdiction of 
this gharana was centered at Maihar and later continued 
independently. The trend of recognizing gharanas by geographical 


center was applied in the term ‘Maihar’ in title. 


c. Pt. Sudhir Phadke (SPPI) notable representative and sitarist of 
Maihar gharana stated that ‘Ustad Allauddin Khan studied under 
noted Ustads of Senia lineage and found the best suited methods for 
verity of instruments including sitar and Sarod. In reorganization of 
harmonizing Senia music this gharana is known to as ‘Senia Maihar 


Allauddin gharana’ . 


d. It is the last in its kind, which established as an instrumental 


gharana. No such traditions established later of this contemporary. 
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Gen. chart of maihar gharana 
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Pictures of maihar musicians 
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3.9 CONTRIBUTIONS TO DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


As well Maihar gharana is latest set-up into instrumental 
music, Bhattacharya (1979,19;126) states that ‘the musicians of 
medieval period and thereafter had the specialized knowledge of a 
particular branch of music, while Baba Allauddin khan, the founder 
was an exception to this. He modified the system and made a 
balanced combination of different aspects of music’. The 
contributions of this gharana in developing instrumental music 


marked as following, 


a. Modifications in musical instruments: The credits of 
modernizing the music making and transformation of many 
instruments like rabab, Been, sursringar, sitar and surbahar goes to 
Maihar gharana. Nevertheless, the comprehensive modifications 
could be find in Sarod instrument of Maihar gharana. Bhattacharya 
(1979,17;120) credits Ustad Allauddin Khan for introducing jawari 


work on sarod and sursingar. 


b. Newer version of baj: It is said that Ustad Allauddin khan 
made number of changes in contemporary Sarod baj. Many sitar 
techniques were adopted on sarod. Pt.Ravi Shankar (RTPI) states 
that, numbers of performing sections like zamazama, krintan, the 
typical sapat tans were new for sarod. Of course, the ladi were 
continued outstandingly refined. Pt. Rajeev Taranath states that 
Allauddin Khan brought the sarod and sitar closer, insisting on each 


incorporated the other at specific technique unit level. 


c Invention and adoption of new ragas: Ustd Allauddin khan 
invented new ragas like Hemant, Manj-khamaj, Hem-Bihag, Madan- 


Manjari, Bhuvaneshwari, Shubhavati etc, his son Ustad Ali Akbar 
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khan invented ragas like Alam-Bhairav etc, his son-in-law Pt. Ravi 
Shankar invented ragas like Parameshwari, Nat-Bhairav, Ahir-Lalat, 
Gunji-Kanhada, Raj-Kalyan, Rasiya, Jogeshwari, Tilak-Shyam etc, he 
is also credited for adoption of Karnatic ragas like Kirwani, 
Charukeshi, Bairagi and adoption of performing segments like 


Sawal-jawab of karnatic music. 


d. Usage of different talas and laya patterns: Slaweki observes 
that characteristics of Maihar gharana are an emphasis on complex 
rhythmic manipulations and an ability to play numerous difficult 
tala. Various talds like jhaptal, ektal, sitarkhani adha, rupak and few 
talas consisting odd numbers of matras like uparaltal of eight and half 
beats or bikramtal of Nine and half beats etc were practiced in 


Maihar gharana. 


e. Modifications in holding and sitting posture: The sitting and 
holding positions were first modified in Maihar gharana. According 
to Pt. Rajeev Taranath, The early posture of sitting with the sitar and 
sarod instruments was in either crossed legged position fission or 
with both legs folded under buttocks and to a side. The latter 


posture was more associated with been and surbahar. 


Ustad Allauddin Khan introduced a modified veerasan (a 
hatayogic posture) as the staple sitting position for sarod and sitar. It 
ensured an upright but relaxed spine, and the knee of the upper leg 
normally the right, which could be adjustable during the 


performance and manage the instrumental position’¢. 


i. Slawek; Article ‘Ethnomusicology and modern music history’. (1990/91;173) 
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f. Modifications on sarod: Below table shows the change made by 


Ustad Allauddin Khan on sarod instrument. 


Table. 3.2 Modification of sarod in Maihar gharana 


Old system Modified system 
Main strings: 03 Main strings: 04 
Chikari strings: 2+2 Chikari strings: 5+2 
Taraf strings: 09 Taraf strings: 15 
32” height 39” height 


3.10 BAJ OR STYLE OF MAIHAR GHARANA 

The pioneer of Maihar Gharana Ustad Allauddin khan had vast 
knowledge of different instruments which he refined and passed to 
many disciples, his experiments especially embedding sound effects 
of different instruments on sarod brought comprehensive range of 
mellifluous sound effects on sarod. As well, the techniques of vocal 
music also adopted according to possibilities of instrument. In 
effect, the baj of Maihar gharana characterized into vocal inspired 


instrumental music. 


Later same performance techniques that played on sarod, 
transferred on sitar and other instruments with slightly changes 
according to possibilities of individual instrument. In result, the 
playing style-baj of Maihar gharana was influenced by sarod 
techniques. Performing style of Maihar gharana gives importance to 
performance techniques of Senia beenkar style. Pt. Rajeev Taranath 
(RTPI) describes three phases of music making in Maihar gharana. 


The phases described by him are discussed in following contexts. 
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a. Alap includes four sections sthayi, antara, sanchari, abhog; this has 
to develop from note to note then dhua and matha are the types of 
ending alap (mohra?) were played at the end of each section.i 

b. Jod or jod-alap includes components mentioned below, 

i. Vilambit laya exploration includes gradual laya development 
embellishments. 

ii. Madhya laya exploration includes gamak, meend, sparsha, kan, 
krintan, chut etc techniques. 

iii. Drut laya elaborations are dominated by bol ang. 

iv. Jhala includes lhonk, ladi, ladguthao, kattar and lad-lapet 

v. Tarparan contains the similar bols of mridanga (pakhwaj) 

c. Gat performance in Maihar Gharana again includes the shades of 
above said sequences in the rhythmic emphasis of tala. Where 
some components like Tar-Paran and dhua-atha etc. are omitted 


and laykari, tan, tihai etc components were played instead. 


It is known that baj of gharana posses a body of knowledge and 
practices consisting a common stylistic core that is developed 
through individual creativity of the originator. The endeavors of 
later inventors led to proliferation of individualized styles that 
appear to be relatively different then original one. Pt. Rajeev 
Taranath (1992;1) states that when one considers the styles of 
Allauddin Khan, Ali Akbar Khan, Nikhil Banarjee, Ravi Shankar, 
Annapurna Devi, the difference can be noticed. Based on the skills 
of customizing that common stylistic core of music on different 
instruments, number of sub verities came into existence in 
performing style of Maihar gharana. This is the result of the adaption 


of vocal music in teaching various instruments. 


1 Ashish Khan in a interview with Dr. Rajeev Taranath;1992;12 
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The extensive styles of Maihar gharana are described following, 


a. Ustad Allauddin khan style: this was the original style of 
Maihar gharana which was much influenced by early Senia beenkar 
style Sarod playing. The alap seems too inspired from dhrupad based 


sursingar techniques. 


b. | Ustad Ali Akbar khan style: this is highly inspired by khayal 
music and a mix of sarod oriented techniques. Instead of early diri 
diri strokes Ali Akbar khan specially established dara dara stroke 


patterns which sounds the tan-baj of khayal music. 


c. Pt. Ravi Shankar style: this is much influenced by sarod 
patterns of right hand. viloma type meend work is eminent in the alap 
which is peculiarly distinguished to the sitar technique. Also, 
adoptions of concepts like sawal-jawab from karnatic music can be 
seen in this style. 

d. Smt. Annapurna Devi style: this is surbahar influenced style 
which includes techniques like long type viloma-anuloma meends and 
elongated tans with gamak, bol ang etc. a peculiar thonk jhala with ladi 


ang is a distinguished specialty of this baj. 


e. Pt. Nikhil Banerjee style: this is a mix-up of vocal and 
surbahar type style which includes both above said meend types and 


influences of other instruments like ladi and ladguthav etc. 


f. Pt. Pannalal Ghosh style: this is fully khayal based style which 
seems to be established for first time in its kind. However this is 
doesn’t have any relation with string instrumental music. Instead 
one another style popularized by Hariprasad Chaurasia keeps 


relation with string instrumental gats, jhala etc components. 
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3.11 TEACHING METHODS IN MAIHAR GHARANA 


Performing style of a gharana is the result of teaching methods. 
The success of a particular music style requires vision of developing 
musical skills into a learner. Teaching methods including practical 
lessons are necessary fundamental data for the study of particular 
musical style of a Gharana. Bhattacharya wrote in detail about 
practical mode of training in Maihar gharana which gives a detailed 
knowledge on this topic. According to Bhattacharya (1979,130;31) 
teaching methods of Maihar gharana includes following sequence. 
The system which Ustad Allauddin khan adopted to teach the 
disciples, remain used in same or even more contrasted subjects 


with new additions. 


a. The teaching system is categorically enumerated the pursuant 


of musicology and ideology of performing. 


Gs: Initiation of instrumental music lessons simultaneously starts 
with vocal music also. Vocal and phakawaj or tabla was compulsory 
at any level. In order to understand a raga one has to 
learn/understand number of drupad, dhamar, tarana and khayals, 
sargam, hori in that raga. According to Ustad Ali Akbar Khan, within 
these dhrupad was important because only it can give the correct 


nature of raga> 


Cc Along with swara-sadhana students impart sound knowledge 
of bol, palta, meend, lad’s, ladguthav, thonk, jhala, krintan, kana- sparsha 
and moorchana etc. 

d. ‘The perfect position of hands, which is needful to elaborate all 


above techniques, was demonstrated by teacher at every moment. 
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e. Music learning starts with bilawal that. Ali akbar khan states 
that ‘one has to understand all natural notes first komal and tivra 
swaras to be avoid as they effect chanchal or romantic moods and 


take the student to light music taste.i 


i While during the period of basic level at least three years 


sargam fallowed by proper gat formation and paltas were practiced. 


g. After completion of preliminaries, vocal based alap is thought 
by singing. The experiences of present researcher, marked that, most 


of lessons are taught through singing only. 


h. Memorizing the music is of higher importance in practice. 
According to Ustad Ali Akbar khan ‘no writing above twelve years, 


review the same every after two years initially after six months’.ii 


A research thesis titled “Teaching methods of Maihar gharana’, 
submitted by Dr. Rajeev Taranath (1992) gives the core knowledge 
of the depth of teaching methods of Maihar gharana. Considering the 
limitations of present study, only a brief view in this regarding the 
teaching methods of Maihar gharana was followed in above contexts. 
As the instrumental music is practical oriented subject, one has to 
understand the practical mode and data of teaching for the clear 
knowledge. Therefore, a series of basic practical’s are duly 


presented in the next sub context. 


i Ustad Ali Akbar Khan in an interview with Dr. Rajeev Taranath; 12 
i. ibid 
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3.12 BASIC PRACTICALS OF MAIHAR GHARANA 
The series of basic practical exercises of Maihar Gharana 


presented here are obtained from different maestros of Maihar 
Gharana through practical and transcription learning methods.® 
These are the series taught on both sitar and Sarod. Perhaps finger 
movements are different in both instruments. Thus, slightly 


variations could be found in practice. 


Ex 1. Sapat. 
Asc. Pa ‘Dha Ni Sa “Re Ga Ma Pa “Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma 


Dec. Ma Ga" Re Sa Ni Dha’ Pa Ma Ga Re° Sa Ni Dha Pa 


a. One ‘Dd’ and one ‘chikari’ on each of above notes. 
b. Only ‘Da’ in doubled of above tempo and 
c. Da and ‘Ra’ alternatively in doubled speed of b. 
d. Superscripted notes to be played by pulling meend. 

Ex 2. Murchana. 
Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Pa Ma Ga Re Sa Ni Dha Pa 
Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa Ni Dha 
Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa Ni 
Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha NiSa Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa 
Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re ReSa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re 
Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ga Re Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga 


Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re GaMa MaGa Re Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma 
All murchanas are to be played with ‘DaRaDaRa’ boles alternatively. 
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Ex 3. Aghat prakar. 


a. Da Ra Da, Da Ra Da, Da Ra 34+3+2 
b. Da Ra Da, Da Ra, Da Ra Da 3+2+3 


c. Da Ra, Da Ra Da, Da Ra Da 24343 


Asc. Any of the above groups to be played on every note from mid 
‘Sa’ to mid ‘Ni’. 
Desc. One single stroke of the same group on each note from high 
‘Sa’ to mid to ‘Sa’ viz; Sa Ni Dha, Pa Ma Ga, Re Sa... 
With bols; Da Ra Da, Da Ra Da, Da Ra.... etc. 
Ex 4a. Swara and aghat. 
Asc. SaSa ReRe Ga-G Re-R Sa 


ReRe GaGa Ma-M Ga-G Re... etc till high Sa. 
Desc. SaSa NiNi Dha-D Ni-N Sa 

NiNi DhaDha Pa-P Dha-D Ni... etc till mid Sa. 
Boles. DiRi DiRi Da-R Da-R Da 


DiRi DiRi Da-R Da-R Da... repeatedly. 
Ex 4b. Swara and aghat. 


Asc. Sa ReRe SaSa ReRe Ga-G Re-R Sa 

Re GaGa ReRe GaGa Ma-M Ga-G Re... etc 
Desc. Sa NiNi SaSa NiNi Dha-D Ni-N Sa 

Ni DhaDha NiNi DhaDha Pa-P Dha-D Ni... 
Boles. Da DiRi DiRi DiRi Da-R Da-R Da 


Da DiRi DiRi DiRi Da-R Da-R Da... repeat. 
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Ex 4. Stroke patterns. 


a. Da DiRi DiRi DiRi, Da DiRi Da Ra 
Da Ra DiRi DiRi, Da-R Da-R Da 


b. DiRi DiRi Da-R Da-R Da, DiRi DiRi 
Da-R Da-R DiRi, Da-R Da-R Da 
i. First, on each note of asc-desc of mid octave. 
ii. Then with combinations of notes as following, 
a. Pa DhaDha NiNi DhaDha, Pa DhaDha Ni Dha 
Pa Dha NiNi DhaDha, Pa-P Dha-D Ni... etc 
b. SaSa ReRe Ga-G Re-R Sa, ReRe GaGa 


Ma-M Ga-G ReRe, Ga-G Re-R Sa 


Ex 5. Kan, Krintan and Murki. 


a. "Pa “Dha °Ni “Sa... etc (kan) 

b. Pa *“Dha “Ni “*Sa... etc (krintan) 

ce. *”"’Dha °’PNi ™%Sa “Re... etc (murki) 
i. First with only ‘Da’‘stroke on each note of mid octave. 
ii. Then with combinations of strokes as following. 

a. \’Pa Pa Dha, *\Da Dha Ni...etc with 

Da-R_ Da, Da-R_ Da...stroke pattern. 
b. Pa “’Pa Pa Dha, Dha*‘’Da Dha Ni... etc with 


Da Da-R Da, Da Da-R Da... stroke pattern. 
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Ex 6. Zamzama. 


a Pa OPP Pa Dha| Dha SNSN: Dha Ni | pesete with 
Da Da-R Da | Da Da-R Da |... stroke pattern. 
b. Pa DD, Pa *”*” Pa Dha| Dha NN, Dha NSN" Dha Ni Frere 


Da DiRi, Da Da- R Da| Da DiRi, Da Da- R Da | strokes. 


Ex7. Meend. 
a. Sa -Ni Sa - | Re -Sa Re - | ...etc with 
Da -Da - c| Da -Da - c | ... strokes. 
b. PaDha -Dha Pa - | DhaNi-Ni Dha - |... etc with 
Da -Da -c|Da_-Da - c |... strokes. 


c. PaDhaNi NiDhaPa |DhaNiSa SaNiDha|...etc with 


Da - - Da-- |Da-- Da--| ... strokes. 


Ex 8. Gamak. 
a. Ni Ni Dha Pa| “Sa “Sa Ni Dha| ...etc with 


Da Da _ Da Ra|Da_ Da Da Ra |... and 

Da Ra Da Ra|Da_ Ra Da Ra |... strokes. 
b.Pa Dha °Ni°Ni Dha Pa | Dha Ni “Sa*Sa Ni Dha|...etc 

Da Ra DaRa Da Ra|Da Ra Da Ra_ Da Ra|strokes 
c."Ni "Ni Dha | “Sa “Sa Ni |...etc with 


Da Ra Da | Da Ra Da |... strokes. 
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Ex 9.Jhala 
a. Da---Da---| Da---Da---| 4+4 +4+4 
b. Da-- Da--Da-| Da--Da--Da-| 34+34+2x2 
c. Da--Da--Da--Da--Da-- -| 343434344 
d. Da-Da-Da--- | Da- Da-Da- - -| 2+44+2+4 
e. Da- RaDa - - Da-| Da---Da-- -| Thonk 


f. - Da -DaRaDa|- Da - DaRaDa| Thonk 


Ex 10. Ladi and Ladguthav 
a. DiRiDiRiDiRi DiRiDiRiDiRi DiRiDiRi 
b. DiRiDiRiDiRi DiRiDiRi DiRiDiRiDiRi 
c. DiRiDiRa-R DiRiDiRa-R DiRiDiRi 
d. DiRiDiRi DiRa-R DiRiDiRi DiRa-R 
e. Da Ra DiRiDiRi, Da Ra DiRiDiRi 
f. Da Ra DiRi, Da Ra DiRi, Da Ra 


DiRiDiRi refers to that doubled speed of ideal DaRaDaRa. 


Ex 11.Swaralankars. 


a. PaDhaNiSa, - DhaNiSa, - DhaNiSa, ReSaNiSa...etc with 
DaRaDaRa, - DaRaDa, - DaRaDa, DaRaDaRa...strokes 

b.PaDhaNi, DhaNiSa, NiDha, PaDhaNiSa, ReSaNiSa..etc with 
DaRaDa, DaRaDa, DaRa, DaRaDaRa, DaRaDaRa...strokes 

c.PaPaPa, PaPaPa, PaPa, PaMaGaRe, SaNiDaPa...etc with 


DaRaDa, DaRaDa, DaRa, DaRaDaRa, DaRaDaRa...strokes 
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Ex.12. Bol-bant. 

This is Set in teental and to be practiced on single note (high Sa). 
DaRa DiRiDiRi Da-R Da-R Da, DaRa DiRiDiRi Da-R Da-R Da, 
DaRa DiRiDiRi Da-R Da-R, DaRa DiRiDiRi Da-R Da-R, 
DiRiDiRi Da-R Da-R, DiRiDiRi Da-R Da-R, 

DiRi Da-R Da-R, DiRi Da-R Da-R, DiRi Da-R Da-R Da c, 
DiRi Da-R Da-R Dac, DiRi Da-R Da-R, Da 

Ex.13. Palta 

Sa Ni Dha Pa, Ma Ga Re Sa, Pa Ma Ga, Dha Pa Ma, Dha Pa, 

Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re, Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa, 

Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha, Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa, 

Dha Ni Sa Re Ga, Pa Dha Ni Sa Re, 

Ga Ga Re Sa, Ma Ma Ga Re, Pa Pa Ma Ga, Dha Dha Pa Ma, 

Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga, Ga Re Sa Ni Dha, Re Sa Ni Dha Pa, 

Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma, Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga, 

Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Ga Re Sa, Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Ni Dha Pa, 

Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Ma Ga Re Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re, 


This is set in teental and to be practiced in all 10 thatas. 
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SECTION IT 
3.13 INDORE BEENKAR GHARANA 


The founder of Indore beenkar gharana is Ustad Bande Ali 
Khan (1826 - 1890). He is also considered as originator of Kirana 
gharana of vocal music. There are conflicting opinions between 
musicologist and historians about the musical link of Bande Ali 
Khan with Senia musicians. Roy Choudhary (1965:170) states that “he 
had learnt with Senia musicians Nirmal shah’ but Himalton 
(1994;1.25) approve Mukarjee’s claim stating that ‘two (NIrmal shah 
and Bande Ali Khan) were not really contemporaries’. According to 
oral traditions of Indore beenkar gharana (HKPI;I), Bande Ali Khan 
had studied dhrupad under his uncle Bairam Khan. Simultaneously 
many dhrupad techniques appears in the playing style of Indore 


beenkar gharana 


Number of disciples of Bande Ali Khan including Wahid 
Khan, Jamuluddin, Murad Khan, Metab Khan, Gulab Khan Rejab 
Ali and Rehamt Khan brought this gharana into fortune. According 
to Ustad Rehmat Khan Rehmat khan and Murad Ali were composers 
of several bandishes in this gharana (HKPI). At present Ustad 
Raiskhan, Ustad Abdul Halim Jaffer Jhan are living legends of this 


gharana. 


One line of Indore beenkar gharana was developed in south 
India during twentieth century but lesser known to north Indian 
musicologists, is the subject of this section. This family line starts 
from beenkar-sitarist? Ustad Rehmat Khan (1863-1954) who 
originally belongs to Bhavnagar of Gujarat state. After his music 


learning under beenkar Habib Khan and he joined the court of Indore 
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where he studied under beenkar Bande Ali Khan then later moved to 
south India and reside at Dharwad of Karnataka. The movement of 
sitar music to south India along with Rehmat khan is noted in a 
recent work titled “Hindustani musicians of Karnataka’ by Sadanand 
Kanvalli, where he stated (2004:4.38) that ‘Rehmat khan joined court 
of Indore in 1878 where he lived for many years and studied from 
Bande Ali khan. Possibly around early 20tt century he moved to 
Mumbai and later he started Bharat Gayan Samaj in Pune’. 
According to his family accounts (HKPI;I), it was around same 
years, his popularity reach to Mysore court and offered with title 
‘sitar ratna’ in 1911 by Maharaja Krishnaraj Odeyar IV. In the next 
year, he settled in Dharwad and largely lived independent then a 
court musician. It can be stated that musical era of south India filled 


up with unique sitar music, which never heard in south India before. 


One another non-family line of Indore beenkar gharana 
followed in south India was by Pt. Bindumadhav Pathak who was 
the disciple of Murad khan and Rajab Ali, disciples of Bande Ali 
Khan. 


3.14 CONTRIBUTIONS TO DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUM- 
ENTAL MUSIC 


As the founder of Indore gharana Ustad Bande Ali Khan was a 
bearer of dhrupad music it is hardly difficult to find his direct 
contributions in developing sitar music. But he is directly connected 
to khayal music in some ways by generating Kirana gharana. Actually 
The contributions and innovations of modern sitar repertoire are 
made by his disciples. The disciples families of Indore gharana are 


marked in following chart, 
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Gen shart of indore gharana 
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Pictures of Indore musicians 
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a. Modifications in structure of sitar: Khan (2004,4;217) states that 
Rehmat khan brought modifications in inspiration of width and 
depth of been. To imitate been techniques he added Kharaj strings 
through which sitar was capable to produce the range of four 
octaves. The absence of kharaj shadaj hampered alap in vilambit. In 
addition, alap, jod, badhat, jhala played on the been were not possible in 
the earlier sitar. Rehmat Khan's innovative mind not only added the 
kharaj shada. string but also rearranged the strings. Earlier arrangment of 
Strings 1) mandra madhyam. 2) mandra shadaj. 3) mandra shadaj 4) kharaj 
pancham 5) mandra pancham 6) Papiha 7) Chikari. Thus was born the 
present sitar complete with for saptaks. Now the Sitar could perform all 
that the been and surbahar did. Tulsigeri (39;40) suggests the dates of 
these modification around 1885. Anyhow, the same is also attributed 
to Imdadkhan, but the notable point is the geographical distance of 
both places where these two musicians stayed, perhaps, no 
connections between these musicians could be found. Thus, it could 
be stated that, the experiment made by both contemporaries 
independently’. Khan (HKPI) states that Rehmat khan even 


modified the fret tying system of been instrument. 


b. Set up of very slow tempo into sitar performance: Very slow 
tempo which was unusual in sitar music was set up by Rehmat khan 
during early twentieth century. The successor of him Ustad Bale 
Khan once had shown the tempo in which his grandfather used to 


perform, which was twice as slow as present vilambit laya. 


c. Usage of different talas: vilambit jhumra, ada-choutal etc dhrupad 
inspired talas as well as jhaptal, rupak, ektal etc khayal based talas are 


complementarily used in this gharana since early twentieth century. 
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d. Modifications in gat patterns: Khan (2003,3;215) describes that 
that to play Masidkhani type gats in much slower laya that was 
inspired by Khayal, the strokes of Masidkhani have been changed 
and the ornaments like meend, krintan, chapka, kan, zamzama, sut etc, 


were initially to used by Ustad Rehmat Khan. 


a. Other changes: some other modifications we can find in 


family lines of Indore beenkar, consists adoption of gayaki ang etc. 


3.15 BAJ OR STYLE OF INDORE BEENKAR GHARANA 


The founder of beenkar gharana Ustad Bande Ali Khan had great 
knowledge of been and dhrupad that he refined and passed to many 
disciples, the experiments made by his disciples especially that are 
in harmonizing been and dhrupad techniques on sitar, brought 
comprehensive range of new performance techniques into sitar 
performance. Roy (2004;120) notifies the early style of Indore 


Gharana has following distinct segments, 


i; Alap includes mandra, kharj, madhya and tara vistars. 

ii.  Jod includes mohra, gamak, uchat ladi ang, chapka ang, mizrab 
ki kat tarash, playing two strings in single stroke, thonk etc. 

iii. Gat performance includes thah-dugun baj, gat bharana, gat 
amad, ladanth, gat ang ki jhala, sapat tan, khataka hirakka, lehak 


meend, khataka meend etc. 


As the musical ideology took to new dimensions by later 
successors of this gharana, few sub varieties in performing styles 
were established by illustrious performers during twentieth century. 


The sub verities of Indore-baj are marked as following, 
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a. Rehmat khan style: this seems to be original style of this 
gharana. It is much influenced by early sitar techniques as well a 
mix-up of dhrupad-been and khayal elements. In early 20" century 
sitar recordings of Rehmat khan and in a manuscript handbook of 
teachings of his son Prof. Abdul Karim Khan, one can clearly find 
out both dhrupad based and khayal based elements. Further, it can be 
stated that modern performance style that known as gayaki ang, 
initiated in the contemporary years of Rehmat khan and was carried 
on by his family line. Family accounts (HKPI) of Rehmat khan 
claims that, he modified the structure of sitar instrument and tuning 
systems to achieve those dhrupad elements on sitar. In result, the 
playing style-baj was influenced by been techniques and possibilities 
of dhrupad ang music according to nature of instrument. Sharan? 
writes that ‘Rehmat khan used to play alap, jod, badhat and jhala in 
inspiration of been. The most shining aspects of the music of veena 
and sitar seem to be so uniquely blended by him’. It can be stated 
that Rehmat khan-baj was the oriental style of Indore beenkar 
gharana. With Rehmat Khan's improvisation, the sitar became the only 
instrument which can be played equally well in both the dhrupad and 
khayal styles. Ustad Hameed Khan (2003;IV216) states that presentation 
of mohra and experimenting the gat in various layas (gat ki adi) were his 
specialties of Rehmat Khans performance. 

b. Jafferkhani baj: This is generated by noted sitarist Ustad 
Abdul Halim Jaffer khan who embeds number of special performing 
techniques like krintan and jamjama etc. many techniques of this 
style results the direct adoption from thumri and tappa based 


performance techniques. 
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res Rais khan style: this is much influenced by khayal music in 
which many vocal bandishes directly adopted as sitar compositions. 


Even the Tan section also directly imitates the vocal music. 
3.16 TEACHING METHODS IN INDORE BEENKAR GHARANA 


According to Ustad Hameed khan, professor and sitarist from 
Indore beenkar gharana, there are few categories of teaching methods 
were in practice into his family line of beenkars. The extract of the 


conversation with him points to three grades of teaching 


Ai Talim-e- am: that aimed to teach for common students. 

ii. Talim-e- khas: that aimed to teach for intelligent students. 

iii. Talim-e-khasun-khas. That aimed to teach for family members 
and ganda bandha shishyas. 

These methods shows the width of knowledge of the Gharana 
as well as a normal student can be satisfied by the method of talim-e- 
am lifelong and rest methods used to train the intellectual students 
like ganda bandh shagird where as the last one was dedicated for 
family member. The teaching methods in this gharana are noted as 
following. 

a. The teaching system of beenkar gharana forced on the strict 
practicing of the practical data each lesson about hundred times. 
(HKPI) 

b. _—_ Initiation of instrumental music lessons starts with alankars set 
to different layas. Along with rhythm concentration from striking 
feet according to the Jaya, students should play all jati alankars like 
tisra, chatusra, misra, khanda, sankirna and possible doubles. 

c. Then one should impart sound knowledge of gat, toda, palta, 


meend, mohra, thonk jhala, kana and sut-meend. 
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d. The moorchana to be practiced including meend. 

e. The perfect position of hands that is needful to elaborate all 
above techniques will be demonstrated by teacher at every moment. 
f. While during the period of basic level of at least three years, 
sargams fallowed by proper gat formation and paltas were practiced. 
g. After completion of preliminaries, vocal based alap with 
dhrupad elements is thought through by playing. 

h. Accordingly, music related theoretical and __ historical 
knowledge is transmitted to student. In my experience being a 
student of Ustad Hameed khan and Ustad Bale Khan of Indore 
beenkar gharana, 1 have studied most of lessons through playing 


along with singing method. 


3.17 BASIC PRACTICALS OF INDORE BEENKAR GHARANA 
This series of basic practicals is obtained through practical 
learning from masters of Indore beenkar gharana. 1° 


Ex 1. Sapat. 


Asc. Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re 
Dec. Ga Re Sa Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa Ni Dha 


e. One ‘Dd’ and one ‘chikari’ on each of above notes. 

f. Only ‘Da’ in doubled of above tempo 

g. Only ‘Ra’ in same tempo as b. 

h. Da and ‘Ra’ alternatively in doubled speed of b. 

i. Superscripted notes to be played by pulling type viloma 


meend. 
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Ex 2. Murchana. 


Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 
Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re 
Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga 
Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma 
Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa 
Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha 
Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni 


Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 
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Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa 
Re Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re 
Ga Re Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga 
Ma Ga Re Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma 
Pa Ma Ga Re Sa Ni Dha Pa 
Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa Ni Dha 
Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa Ni 


Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa 


There is a meend action in murchana from “marked note to the 


next “marked note. The meend consists two notes in pulling and to 


be pulled by middle finger. This ex. is to be played with only ‘Da’ 


stroke in second string rest notes with ‘Da Ra Da Ra’ strokes. 


Ex.3. Basic level stroke and note combinations 


a. Sa ReRe Ga, Re GaGa Ma, Ga MaMa Pa... etc with 


Da DiRi Da, Da DiRi Da, Da DiRi Da...etc strokes 


b. Sa ReRe Ga Ma, Re GaGa Ma Pa, Ga MaMa Pa Dha..etcwith 


Da DiRi Da Ra, Da DiRi Da Ra, Da DiRi Da Ra...etc strokes 


c. Sa ReRe Ga Ma Pa, Re GaGa Ma Pa Dha,..etc with 


Da DiRi Da Ra Da, Da DiRi Da Ra Da, ...etc strokes 
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Ex.4. Laykari practice. 


a. Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa...etc. 
b. Sa Ga, Re Ma, Ga Pa, Ma Dha... etc. 
c. Sa Re Ga, Re Ga Ma, Ga Ma Pa... etc. 
d. Sa Re Ga Ma, Re Ga Ma Pa, Ga Ma Pa Dha... etc. 
e. Sa Re Sa Re Ga, Re Ga Re Ga Ma, Ga Ma Ga Ma Pa... etc. 
f. Sa Re Sa Re Ga Ma, Re Ga Re Ga Ma Pa,Ga Ma Ga Ma Pa Dha etc 


g. Sa Re Ga Sa Re Ga Ma, Re Ga Ma Re Ga Ma Pa, 
Ga Ma Pa Ga Ma Pa Dha.. etc. 

These laykari alankars should be played in different speeds like 
barabar, dugun, tigun, chougun, panchgun, chehgun, sathgun and 
athgun layas of original tempo speed. Initially student has to 
practice only stroke frames and then take to playing notes of the 


laykaris. 
Ex. 5. Swaralankars. 


a. Pa Dha - Ni, Pa Dha Ni - , Pa - Dha Ni, Pa Dha Ni Sa,..etc with 
Da Ra - Da, Da Ra Da-, Da-Da Ra, Da Ra Da Ra...strokes 

b.Pa Dha Ni Dha,Pa Dha Ni Dha,Pa Dha Ni Dha, Pa Dha Ni Sa..etc 
Da Ra Da Ra,Da Ra Da Ra,Da Ra Da Ra,Da Ra Da Ra...strokes 

c. Sa Re Sa, Ma Ga Re, Sa Re, Sa Re Ga Re, Sa Re Ga Ma...etc with 


Da Ra Da, Da Ra Da, Da Ra, Da Ra Da Ra, Da Ra Da Ra...strokes 
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Ex 6.Jhala 

a. Da---Da---| Da---Da-- -| 4+4 +4+4 

b. Da--Da--Da-| Da--Da--Da-|  3+3+2x2 

c. Da--Da--Da- -Da-- Da- - -| 34+34+34+3+4 

d. Ra Da - - Ra Da - -| Ra Da - - Ra Da - - | 4+4+4+4 Thonk 
e. - DaRaDa - DaRaDa| - DaRaDa - DaRaDa|4+4+4+4 Thonk 
ie 


- Dik DiR Da -DiR DiR Da| - DiR DiR Da - DiR DiR Da | 


Each jhala to be played twice on all notes of shudha aroha- 


avroha. Another type jhald called ulta jhala, consists both Da and Ra 


strokes on chikari. The ulta jhala is to be practiced after practicing 


all these jhalas. 


Ex 7. Stroke patterns. 


a. Da RaDa Ra, Da DiRi Da Ra 
Da DiRi DiRi DiRi, Da Da - Ra 
b. Da Ra Da Ra, Da DiRi Da Ra 
Da DiRi DiRi Da, Da DiRi DiRi DiRi 
c. Da Ra Da Ra, _ DiRi Da Da Ra 
DiRi DiRi Da Ra, DiRi DiRi DiRi DiRi 


Each to be played once on all notes of shudha aroha-avroha 
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3.18 CONCLUSION 


The study on gharandas in present chapter concludes with the 
discussions on over all subjects that related to particular 
instrumental traditions. This chapter was begin with descriptions 
of gharana similarities between bani, bangsha and parampara followed 
by the study on Senia lineage which included genealogical chart of 
lineage. In the present chapter, the all six major instrumental 
gharanas were briefly described. A brief discussion is made on the 
adoption of musical instruments by instrumental gharanas and how 
the sitar and sarod gain importance in socio-cultural position in 
gharana system. A study on genealogical relations of referred 
traditions including clarifications on both practical and theoretical 
aspects of performance was done under this chapter. The study 
material is extracted from various books, interviews, and from 
personal collective knowledge as being student of these gharanas. 
The discussions made in this chapter are the step to the subject of 
compositions of instrumental gharanas. In last two sections, the 
study was prompted on Maihar and Indore gharands focusing 


following points, 


a. A brief account on instrumental gharanas and the family line. 

b. Contributions of Maihar and Indore gharanas to development 
of instrumental music. 

c. Described Performance style-baj of both gharanas. 

d. Study on the teaching methods among both gharanas. 


e. Depicted the series of basic practicals both gharanas. 


KKKKK 
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Notes 


10. 


Source; Dr.Tiziana Ripepi 


A great veena player Dhanammal (1867-1938) founded her own style of 
rendering on veena and later it became known to as Veenai Dhanammal 
bani, is still regarded as a yardstick in terms of adherence to traditional 
values and profundity of music expression.(Ludwig 1999, p. 264) 


Perera refering to thakur jaidev singh; 1994;190. Interestingly Ustad ali 
Akbar Khan of Maihar gharana in an interview to Pt. Rajeev Taranath, 
gives example of raga lom which taught him initially and has 360 paltas 
for that. This may be hint to the possible experiment of teaching the 
veena techniques on other instruments. 


Dr Rajeev Taranath (1992;12) in the narrative of the research submitted 
to Ford Foundation research center. 


Ustad Ali Akbar Khan in an interview (1992) with Dr. Rajeev Taranath 
gives the importance of dhrupad learning. 


Ex. 1,6,7b,8 & 13 are obtained from lessons of Pt. Ravi Shankar(SS IV). 
Ex.2,3,4,7a,7c,9,10,1la&12 are obtained from Pt. Sudhir Phadke (PSII). 
Rest all examples obtained from lessons of Pt.Rajeev Taranath (PS I). 


Rehmat Khan was originally been player and took sitar following his 
Ustad’s words that ‘been shall be played for self realization’. We can 
still find this practice in this family line. 


Imdadkhan also said to have studied under Bande Ali khan thus the 
idea of widening the range possibly generated by Bande ali khan. 


Gurudev sharan;1-10-1982;3; article in “The economics Times’. 
To me Khan (2003,4;216-17) 


Ex. 1, 2,3,5, & 7 Obtained from lessons of Ustad Hameed Khan. (PSI) 
Ex. 4 & 6 are obtained from lessons of Ustad Bale Khan. (PSVI) 
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CHAPTER III 
SITAR AND SAROD TRADITIONS 
SECTION I 
3.1 INTRODUCTION 


Gharana in Hindustani music is a system of _ social 
organization linking musicians by lineage- heredity and by 
adherence to a particular musical style. Although in musical sense, 
the word ‘gharana’ refers to ‘family school of music professionals’. A 
core meaning of the word gharana, in strict musical sense, indicates 
to a comprehensive musical ideology emerging from the collection 
of musical knowledge protected through a lineage. The collection of 
musical knowledge changes from one to another gharana, 
substantially musical ideology also changes from one to another 


gharana. 


The English word ‘tradition’ used as a synonym to this, 
perhaps in western meaning indicates to the heritage or usage of 
customized practices. The word ‘tradition’ comes from the Latin 
word ‘traditionem’!, which literally means ‘handing over’. The 
handed over from one generation to the next may be art, knowledge, 
beliefs, legends, practices and so on. Tradition can also refer to long 
established ways of thinking or acting within a continuing pattern of 
cultural beliefs or practices. However, certain practices, beliefs, 
values and norms of behavior, it is often invented or reconstructed, 
as against strongly inherited system of gharana. The ‘Gharana’ artistic 
traditions from generations are not deliberately re-described or 


reinvented. The term ‘tradition’ may be used to connote the Indian 
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meaning of Gharanas or a musical family school however does not 


fulfill the required criterion. 


Gharana system has given precious contribution in developing 
and preserving Indian music. It also has some demerits of losing the 
conceived music in few cases where nonexistence of the successful 
descendents in some gharanas. Nevertheless, gharana system is only 
of its kind in the world of music. It is necessary to reform and re- 
establish the system according to modern requirements of music 


field. 


Gharana system involved all three sections of Indian music. 
Anyhow, they found separately in vocal, instrumental and 
percussion music. Present study focusing on string instrumental 
music describes the related ones. Current chapter includes three 
sections, in first section general aspects like resembling the history 
and musical links between instrumental gharanas will be discussed. 
The second section covers the objects including practical data of 
Maihar gharana and the third section follow the same under the title 


of Indore gharana. 
3.2 GHARANA; A BRIEF ACCOUNT 


Referring D.K.Mukharjee’, Indo-western musicologist 
Hamilton (1989:1.3) writes that, ‘gharana is a Hindi word meaning 
‘family’ in the broad sense of word’. When it used with reference to 
a musical tradition it take on other connotations, connoting 
comprehensive musical esthetic ideology and lineage, Hamilton 
gives four criteria to identify a musical tradition as gharana. 


a) It shows continuity of several generations. 


b) It is link to a particular geographic location. 
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c) It cultivates an individual style of music. 


d) Its musicians enrich the music of tradition by their own 


efforts. 


A gharanedar musician Ustad Hameed khan (HKPJ) stated in 
an interview that, ‘In order for a gharana to come into existence, the 
same style of musical esthetic ideology and collection of musical 
knowledge should maintained by a family of musicians at least for 
three generations. The musical knowledge passed to members of the 
family and blood relatives under strict manners’. The necessary 
criteria to recognize a gharana is that, the musical knowledge should 
preserve and only transformed to family members. But it is also 
accepted that in such cases where the continuity of generations 
lacks, in that cases gharanas were continued through the lineage of 


prime disciples who has complete knowledge particular gharana. 


Historically it seems that gharanas were result of patronage. 
Those musical families availed joy of patronage for generations 
throughout developed their musical repertoire and later became 
gharanas. Those families lacked this type of support even thou has 


collection of musical knowledge, but later fell into obscurity. 


Musicologist Ashok Ranade (2006:2.205) points that, ‘gharana 
were understood to be indications of place of origin of hereditary 
performing musicians’. It is clear that most of gharands use their 
native name for title. i.e. Indore, Maihar, Vishnupur, Jaipur gharanas 


of sitar. 


Hamilton states (1989.1:5) that ‘if no particular geographical 


center can be identified then it (gharana) takes on the name of the 
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founder’. It is also acknowledged that some of gharanas placed their 
founder’s name as title. ie. Imdadkhani gharana. The criteria of 
converting a musical family into a gharana is described early. A brief 
study on development of musical gharands points to few possibilities 


of recognizing a gharana. 


a. In the first example, those traditions enjoyed generations of 
patronage at one specific court or state placed the name of 
geographical center or name of the native in the title of the 
gharana. 

b. In regarding second example, musicians moved from court to 
court therefore any place name was not attached with those 
musicians. Thus, successors of the generation took name of 


founder as title of gharana. 


In Indian music, gharana system initiated during the period 
of seventeenth century. Descendents of Tansen were the generators 
of this system. Soon after, it has become highly regarded to the 
highest musical attributes of Tansen. It seems that gharana system 
was in its golden age between eighteenth to mid of nineteenth 
centuries. During this time, India was taken under the political 
control of British. Those states and patronages, which accept British 
roll but maintain their individual status, gave notable support to 
musical families, where these families brought number of 
implements into music making as well as musical instruments. Later 
Independence revolution of India (1857 - 1947) brought large 
number of changes in political, social and all other aspects of 
country. Like many other sectors of life, Indian music also affected 
during this period. These transmutations largely affected on the 


development of gharana system. 
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Following points emerge from the summary of study on socio- 
musical transmutations of the period of Indian independence 


revolution. 


a. Musical families who enjoyed patronage now experienced lack of 
support due to political changes appropriate to which, many 
musical families impoverished and fall in to obscurity. 

b. Few musical families got patronage under some small states and 
developed their own repertoire at such remote locations. 

c. Musicians representing gharandas spread over different cities or 
small town during this period and the musicians inevitably 
mixed up with common people/audience, therefore. 

d. Finally, gharana system subjected to face social changes in result 


of which, music came out from the control of gharana system. 
3.3 SIMILAR SYSTEMS OF GHARANA 


Gharana system in Indian music stands out as bearer of 
rich musical knowledge and musical heritage. Likewise there are 
some other social organizations transmitting music to generations 
are also in existence. However, it seems that they are minority and 
subject of limited connotations for consideration in present research. 
For brief knowledge, few similar systems to gharana in Indian music 
duly described and studied on. Minimum of three socio-musical 
organizations may perhaps found in this regard which are cited in 


following descriptions. 


i) ‘Bani’ of dhrupad style. According to Ranade (2006.1.87), ‘the term 
means rendering dhrupad compositions in a particular style initially 
identified after dialects in which the song composed.’ The families 


those have maintained a particular style of rendering dhrupad music 
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came out as bani. Four major banis are established in dhrupad music. 


a. Gohar bani, b. Khandar bani, c. Nouhar bani and d. Dagur bani. 


ii) ‘Bangshda’ traditions of Bengal area. Hamilton observes that term 
approximates to gharana but it applies for the tradition in which not 
only music is profession of tradition. These traditions usually rich in 
wealth like zamindar families in which the members completely 
involved with music and other fine arts. Major difference between 
gharana and bangsha is, gharana musicians usually follow the form in 
which their gharana is cultivated i.e. sitar or vocal and all family 
members involuntarily fixed with same form as their profession. 
Instead, bangsha familiars have liberty to choose any form of music 
or other fields of art or literature because the regular line of family 
usually not attached to any particular form. The profession of 
Bangsha familiars may music or other but the earnings of family are 


from the property etc. 


iii) “Paramparda’ of south Indian music. In karnatic music, a system 
known as Parampara is existed through lineage or discipleship 
manner. Great composers like Tyagaraja, Muttuswamy dixitar etc., 
who composed large collection of kritis, keertans etc., have been 
established their own style of rendering. The followers of these 
composers later founded paramparas. Braches of these Paramparas are 
also known to as bani. The best example of this is the Veenai 
Dhanammal Bani.2 In a broad sense, this word also refers to a 
musical style rendered in particular geographical areas like Mysore 


bani, Tanjaore bani etc. 


A rare type of parampara in Hindustani music existed throgh 


the Veereshwara Punyashrama of Karnataka. 
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3.4 SENIA LINEAGE; ORIGIN OF INSTRUMENTAL GHARANAS 


Musicologists approved that, gharana system in Indian music 
began originated from Miyan Tansen (1520-1589). Few musicologists 
claim that the system was existed before Tansen but only after him, 
it took a positive place through the first Gharana called Senia.i 
Slawek (1987:2.17) observes that ‘Musicians of Tansen’s daughter 
line were dhrupad singers and been players later became known to as 
‘beenkar’ and musicians of son’s line were too dhrupad singers but 
played rabab later became known to as ‘rababia’. Both lineage of rich 
musical inheritance were originally base in Delhi. It is said that the 
descendents of Tansen developed and preserved 360 techniques of 


veena playing®. 


The music of both lines often described in two sorts’ viz. 
surdar and laydar. Beenkars gave importance to melodic aesthetical 
and rababias forced on rhythmic beauty. This was the result of 
musical possibilities of instruments such as been was suited for 


meends and the rabab was made to play stroke patterns. 


It seems rabaids lost their status soon after Tansen period. 
Slawek (1986;2.3.2:17) states that ‘rababia branch gradually lost 
favor because of limitations of rabab instrument and instead beenkars 
who are the decedents of Tansen’s daughter Saraswati, however, 


incorporated many techniques of rababia and flourished’. 


After falling of Moghal kingdom, the descendents of Tansen 
started moving to other states and later they spread over north 
India. The descendents of Tansen who moved out of Delhi identified 


themselves as Senia musicians. 


i Roy quoting to Dr. Majushri Choudhury 2004;65 
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Miner (1997;104) writes that “when after the time of Bahadur 
khan and Dulha khan (after Moghal emperor Mohmad Shah), the 
descendents of Masidkhan moved out of Delhi, to these musicians 
the title ‘sen’ and designation ‘senia’ established to be considered as 
a mark of family line descended from Tansen’. These Senia 
musicians moved from Delhi towards various courts and states. 
They stayed under patronages where music and art forms 


appreciated and encouraged. 


Many states and courts like Jaipur, Gwalior, Alwar (Mewar), 
Luknow (Avadh), Rohilkhand (UP), Rampur, Indore, Darbhanga 
(Bihar), Benaras (UP) were the vista of contemporary rich and high 
musical patronages acquired by Senia musicians where they 
gradually developed their own customs of musical repertoire and 
style of music performing. This emigration of musicians became 
foundation of Gharanas. Later they recognized with the title of a 
particular name of the geographical area where they placed. At 
much later, their followers who attain highest achievement in music 
have been contributed the implements to the repertoires of the 


gharanas. 


Such gharanas came into existence after centuries of Tansen 
but certainly have either one of the relation like blood relation, 
marriage links with Tansen’s descendents thus could be 


considerable as ‘branch of Senia’. 


However, such Gharandas where music transmitted through 
discipleship manner to non-family musicians is also a criterion for 
considering ‘branch of Senia’. Nevertheless, it is proved that 


Gharana system begins with Tansen and his successors. 
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In later days of 18th -19th centuries, Senia musicians 
spread all over India cultivated music by inter-mingled experiments 
with other musicians. They have invented various aspects of 
rendering music as well as new musical instruments and _ their 
performance methods. Whereas dhrupad music was base knowledge 
of all Senia musicians but throughout, they have focused on 
transmitting the same on instrumental version. In early centuries 
been and rabab were prominently used by Senia musicians and later 


sitar and sarod have been adopted by them. 


Perera (1994;195) states that ‘by the mid of 19th century the 
Senias continued to give demonstration on the been, rabab and 
sursingar while their disciples played on the sitar, surbahar and 
Sarod’. In result of adopting these instruments by disciples of Senia 
gharana, some new musical families featuring instrumental music 
were established through their followers. These became new 


independent gharanas and featured sitar and Sarod music. 


Instrumental music was refashioned and molded among 
the lines of Seni School perpetuated by the descendents of Tansen 
from the 16 century to the early part of 19t» century. The historical 
and genealogical studies made by scholars like Roy Choudhury 
(1966) and D.K.Mukharjee (1977) provide great information on Senia 
lineages and their musical and marital relations. It is believed that 
generation of Tansen still survives in different places of India. 
However tracing the links of Senia musicians by family and blood 
relations remains elusive and unclear in some instances of 18th 
century around. In example, we know the name and contributions of 
Masid Khan but unfortunately any sources describing his life are 


obscure. Contemporary political and social ambience is the reason. 
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3.5 THE RELATION OF GHARANA AND SAAZ 


The later gharanas those came out from Senia lineage and 
become independence traditions, each of them usually attached with 
an instrument for performance practice. The term sitar or sarod 
placed in titles, mark pre dominant instrument used in that gharana. 
The knowledge and musical ideology of each gharana is subject to 
the nature and musical potentiality of that dominant instrument. 
The repertoire of each gharana contains knowledge of particular 


features of that specialized instrument for which it is best suited. 


However, it seems not necessary to be only one instrument 
featured by any gharana. It is matter-of-fact that ‘practice on one- 
instrument tends to complement that done on the other’, so it is 
natural switching of the music between similar instruments. 
Hamilton (1989;4.107) states that, ‘in instance where a gharanedar has 
a sound knowledge of baj of two instruments, the tradition can act 
as a bearer of the music of both instruments’. The same is applicable 
for number of instruments in practice within a gharana. In result of 
this alteration, one foremost and few supplementary instruments 
intended for practice of usage and teaching could be find in the 
repertoire of each gharana. In early days, this exchange was done 
between similar instruments but whereas in modern practice any 


kind of instrument occasionally adopted by any gharanas. 


Although the repertoires of separate instruments were built- 
up in individual gharanas in effect of which, latter instruments 
adopted the best suitable techniques on that particular instrument 
and strongly influenced on other instruments used in that gharana. 


Moreover than above list, in today’s performance practice we can 
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see a mix-up of performance and teaching of all instruments within 
any gharana. We can find both Indian and non-Indian instruments, 
which later added to repertories of gharana system. This includes 
instruments sursingar, sarangi, bansuri, violin and rarely types of 
guitar or mandolin etc. Perhaps, those instruments, which followed 
that dominant one, in much instances of music making, follow the 


musical ideology of the original instrument. 


3.6 SOCIO-CULTURAL POSITION OF SITAR AND SAROD IN 
GHARANA SYSTEM 


In the history of Indian string instrumental music, we can see 
the contributions made by gharands in customizing and developing 
instrumental music of contemporary time. This practice was start 
from descendents of Tansen. The rabab and been which were 
prominent instruments between sixteenth-eighteenth centuries and 
privileged by Senia rababias and beenkars. Later changes in socio- 
cultural position of instruments occurred by emerging development 


of sitar and sarod. 


There are many views about bringing sitar and sarod into 
practice of teaching and performing. It seems that many traditional 
musicians unlike sitar at its earlier version. For them, been 
considered as pride of ancestry and not taught nor perform it for 
common people and audience. It was only limited for family 
members and royal listeners. Instead, they play or teach sitar for 
common audience and non-family students. Slawek states (1986; 
2.3.2:17) that ‘according to many Indian scholars, Senia musicians 
were very reluctant to pass the technique of instrument (been-rabab) 


to non-family students therefore they began using sitar and surbahar 
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to teach non family students’. Such manners of conceiving their 
original musical knowledge were in practice among almost all 
gharanedar musicians throughout centuries. It is possible that 
therefore, sitar took place as showing face of gharana. Nevertheless, 
the sweet and mellifluous sound and musical potentiality of sitar 


widely attracted common audience and learners within a short span. 


Ustad Hameed khan (HKPI) states a similar instance that 
beenkar Bande Ali khan who was the founder of Indore beenkar 
gharana restricted his disciples to performing been for audience and 
suggested them to play sitar because he considered it as ‘the way to 
self-realization’. In result, new branches of sitar players developed 


through latter said disciples. 


Around first quarter of eighteenth century, musicians 
started performing and teaching sitar. However, the musical 
possibilities on instrument-sitar were result of new arrived and very 
popular khayal based vocal music. The idea of performing khayal 
influenced music on sitar made a great impression on performing 


techniques and morphological development of instrument. 


Another instrument sarod appears in mid-eighteenth century, 
which is later than sitar, but quickly it acquired the place of rabab as 
this predecessor of sarod had many limitations to perform khayal- 
based music on it. The been-influenced rabab was an important 
instrument for two centuries after Tansen, which later influenced 


the technique and music of the sursingar, sarod and even sitar. 


The result of musical transmutations happen in medieval 


period between  seventeenth-nineteenth centuries, and_ the 
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contemporary changes in socio-cultural position of string 


instruments can be marked as follow. 


a. Been and rabab were the prime instruments in Indian music 


until 18 century and stands as bearer of dhrupad music. 


b. Primary version of sitar was similar to tambur and has 
limitations to compete been music so which was used to accompany 
the type of fastened music like gawali and/or early khayal type 
compositions. While sarod invented little later, too has limitations to 


play long depth sounds of dhrupad. 


C: To fulfill the limitations of primitive sitar and sarod, surbahar 
and sursingar invented and developed as alternative instruments to 
imitate the dhrupad-been influenced music. 

d. According to the requirements of khayal-influenced musicians, 
artisans experimented organographical improvements on sitar and 
sarod under the supervision of musicians, made large developments 
in sound, structure and musical potentialities of both instruments. 

e. Finally the socio-cultural position of been and rabab that 
focusing serious and difficult music, changed representations and 
replaced by sitar and sarod instruments. It is to be noting that, all 
these transmutations are the result of the inter-mingled experiments 
of gharanedar musicians. This experimental era is could be a subject 


for separate research within the repertory of each gharana. 


3.7 A BRIEF ACCOUNT ON SITAR AND SAROD GHARANAS 


Perera (1994;196) writes that the post Sadaranga period 
witnessed the creation of several schools or ghardanas under the 
eastern and western Senias. Since the time sitar and sarod gharanas 


keep their own identity of music making in all aspects such as 
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instrument, tuning system, performing style, teaching methods etc. 
The motivation of present research aimed to diagnose both 
theoretical and practical modes of instrumental gharanas. 

Hamilton referring to Roy Choudhury and D.K. Mukharjee, 
noted six established major gharanas of sitar and sarod, which came 
into existence within the period of past two centuries and continues 
until present day. An attempt of describing the sitar and sarod 
gharanas originated from Senia lineage is briefly made in present 
subtitle. 

Considering the vaster area for research, the discussions 
narrowed to describe theoretical aspects of all gharanas in brief along 
with examples of practical data in present section 


Table 3.1 Sitar and sarod gharands 


Sl Gharana Founder Relations / Roots 
1 | Gulam Ali Sarod Gulam Ali Disciple of Pyar Khan 
gharana 17752-1850 of Tansen’s son line. 
9 Jaipur sitar Amrit Sen Great grandson of Masid 
gharana 1813-1893 Khan of Tansen’s son line. 
Indore beenkar | Bande Ali Khan Disciple of Nirmal Shah 
3 
gharana 1826-1890 of Tansen’s daughter line 
Gadhadar 
Vishnupur Disciple of Bahadur Khan 
4 Chakravarti 
gharana of Tansen’s son line. 
18-19th_ century 
Imdadkhani Imdad Khan Disciple of Amrit Sen 
5 
sitar, surbahar 1848-1920 of Tansen’s son line. 
Senia Maihar | Allauddin Khan Disciple of Wazir Khan 
6 


gharana 1881-1972 of Tansen’s daughter line. 
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The table 3.1 indicates that, most of instrumental gharanas 
come out from non-Senia family musicians. The Jaipur gharana is the 
only the case in point, where a direct blood relation with Senia 
musicians could be found. Application of word ‘branches of Senia’ 
to latter described gharanas is only subjected to the source of music. 
In history of music, we can see that a musician, who has great skills 
and profound knowledge of music, has found the new style or baj of 
playing, performing and established their own repertoire, which 
later converted into new gharanas. A brief account on all above said 
gharanas is portrayed in next contexts. The descriptions are extracts 


of various sources including Wikipedia web pages. 
i. Gulam Ali Sarod gharana 


This gharana is said to be originated from Gulam Bandigi Khan 
Bangsha who moved from Afghanistan to India. He settles down at 
Rewa where he worked as an equestrian for Vishwanath Singh 
Maharaja. He learned music from Rewa's Maharaja, Kamakhya Prasad 
Singh. He was not a professional musician, but he could play Indian 
raga Music on the rabab (Mukharjee 1977;130). He taught his son, Gulam 
Ali Khan to play the rabab. 


Gulam Ali Khan became a disciple of Vishwanath Singh 
Maharaja, who was an excellent singer of dhrupad, hori, dhamar and 
played the rabab and the veena as well. Later he moved to Avadh where 
he is said to have in touch with Senia Jaffer khan and Pyar khan and got 
graining. However, this exact connection is not known. After 1857 
Lukcnow mutiny, he moved to Gwalior and joined the court as a 


musician where the king gave a house. 
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Gulam ali khan had three sons. } 
Elder Hussein khan who’s son was =_— | 
Asgar Ali, middle one was Murad Ali eo : 
who’s line continued through adopted 
son Abdulla and his son Mohammad S tnt tt ¥ 
Amir khan who taught number of __—— = 
disciples in twentieth century --.... 10 USTAD HAFIZ ALI 
including Radhika Mohan Maitra. The younger son on of Gulam Ali 
was Nanne khan, who’s line continued through Hafiz Ali Khan (1882- 
1972). Hafiz ali khan got training under Senia maestro Wazir Khan of 
Rampur. He was one of the gurubhai of Allauddin khan who founded 
Maihar gharana. Hafiz ali khan had three sons. His son Ustad Amjad Ali 


khan is the leading exponent of this gharana at present. It is said that his 


personal name was changed by a sadhu to Amjad.i 


i. Jaipur Gharana: 


The early Senia musician who identified with the Jaipur court 
was Bahadur Sen, son of Masid Khan. Possibly his grandson Rahim Sen, 
son of Sukh Sen, is the originator this gharana. As they are direct 
descendents of Tansen, the Sen-Senia title naturally attached to identify 
their generation. Rahim Sen got talim from father Sukh Sen and father- 
in-law Dulha Khan. Rahim Sen and his brother Hussain Khan were 


very popular Sitarists of their time. 


Amrit Sen (1813-1893), son of Rahim Sen was a Sitarist of very 
high caliber. There were two prime disciplic lines of Amrit Sen. First 
was Nihal Sen (adopted son) Fida and Fazal Hussain, son-in-laws of 
Nihal Sen. Whatever flavor today we get in the jaipur baj,has been tran- 
i Sawhney Anubha; article in The Times of India (23.11.2003). 
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-smitted through Haidar Hussain Khan. He 
was younger brother of Fazal Husain who 
popularized Jaipuri Baj in last century. 
Sudarshanacharya Sashtri was another noted | 
disciple of Amrit Sen. Second was Amir Khan | 
(nephew) whose line become known as 


Gwalior branch. Amir Khan's most famous 


disciple was Barkatulla Khan, who later 


FIG.11 MIYAN AMRIT SEN 


moved to Mysore and was appointed as a court musician of Mysore 
palace. He is said to have studied from vocalist Alladiya khan also. 
(Roy choudhury; 1965 183) Ashigq Ali Khan of Varanashi was a famous 
disciple of Barkatullah Khan whose son was a noted sitariya Mushtaq ali 
Khan. Pt. Debu Choudhury is a disciple of him who leads this gharana at 


present. 


Jaipur tradition of sitar playing is the oldest style of sitar playing, 
it had more influence of rabab style, so bol-bant was very prominent and 
alap meend work was almost absent in that era. jhala was absent from 
that style, as chikari string was not developed in early Jaipur sitar style. 
It is said that Amrit Sen had much contribution in evolution of sitar baj. 


Laykari, chand, toda-fikre were very popular in his hands. 
ii. | Vishnupur Gharana 


Vishnupur, is a town in West Bengal and used to be the cultural 
centre of East-India. At the beginning of the 19 century Raghunath 
Singh Deo II, the king of Vishnupur, appointed Bahadur Khan, the 
Senia musician from Delhi, trying to establish classical music in his 
court. Maharaja declared that anybody can learn music from Bahadur 


Khan for free who has a good heart and voice. The court musician of 
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Emperor Akbar, Miyan Tansen’s lineage was the predominant musical 
school of the era, the dhrupad style of the Senia gharana. Bahadur Khan 
belonged to this line and he was not only a singer but used such 
instruments very skillfully like the veena, the rabab and the sursingar. 
Gadadhar Chakravorty was his first student who is considered the 
founder of the Vishnupur Gharana and who had both vocal and 


instrumental training. 


His student was Ram Shankar Bhattacharya, whose major 
student was Anantlal Bannerjee, who’s line was followed by his sons, 
Ram Prasanna and Gopeswar, who was the author of many books on 
music as well Sangeet Chandrika, Geet-Darpan, Geet-Praveshika, Sangeet 
Lahari. Another noted disciple of Ram Shankar was Kshetra Mohan 


Goswami who taught sitar to Raja Sourindro Mohan Tagore. 


Ram Prasanna Banerjee (1870-1928), the eldest son of Anantlal 
Banerjee learned to play the sitar from the raja Sir Jotindra Tagore, and 
playing the surbahar from Nilmadev Chakravorty (who was the student 
of Allauddin Khan, the founder of the 
Maihar gharana) and Sajjad Mohammad, and 
tappa from Gopal Chandra Chakravorty. He 
founded the Anant Sangit Vidhyalaya 
where he taught to many students including 


Gokul nagi. His son Pt.Manilal Nag is the 


leading exponent of this gharana at present. 


FIG.12 PT. GOKUL NAG 


Manilal Nag also taught number of 


students. 


i. Sen Gupta 1959;156 
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iii. Imdad Khani Gharana 


Imdad khani gharana is also known as 
Etawa gharana and starts from Sahib 
Singh, a Rajput from Gwalior in the 
middle of the 19th century. At that time, 
Haddu and Hassu Khan who were 


dhrupad and khayal singers have their 


own unique style. They refused sahib to FIG.13 USTAD IMDAD KHAN 

accept as disciple, so he paid a servant of the singers to lock him in the 
huge birdcage of the room where the brothers practice. He had listened 
to them to practice every night for seven years. Once the two brothers 
were roaming the streets of Gwalior where they heard their style form a 
house and found Sahib Singh practicing finally accepted him as a 
disciple. Later he converted to Muslim and became Sahabdad Khan. He 
also learned from the Senia musician Nirmal Shah (Roy 
Choudhury;1965.15), and played the surbahar, said to be invented by 
himself. He also played jaltarang as well (Sen Gupta;1959.52). Later he 
lived in Etawa so sometimes his descendents identify the tradition as 


the Etawa Gharana. 


Sahabdad Khan had two sons, Imdad Khan (1858-1920) and 
Karimdad Khan. Imdad Khan came to greatly develop and define the 
family style and techniques. Imdad Khan was also trained by the 
legendary beenkar Bande Ali Khan who disciple and son-in-law of 
Haddu Khan. In the 19th Century, the instrumental classical music of 
North India was dominated by the Senia style, passed down through 
the musical dynasty of Miyan Tansen's descendants, who played in the 
dhrupad ang. Imdadkhan instead evolved a style based on the newer, 


more popular khayal singing. 
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Imdad Khan attained great fame in his lifetime. He played for 
Queen Victoria in Delhi; he served as a court musician in Mysore, even 
though he was a northerner and South India has its own classical music, 
different from that of the north; later he settled in Indore court until his 
death. He was the first sitar player ever to be recorded. His two sons, 
Enayat khan (1894-1938) and Wahid Khan and although both of them 
played the sitar and the surbahar. 


Inayat khan said to have added the upper resonator gourd, which 
is very popular with today's players (though his own descendants have 
not kept using it). Nobel laureate Rabindranath Tagore was a musical 
collaborator and friend of him. He had two sons Vilayat khan (1927- 
2004) and Imrat khan who are the leading musicians of this gharana up 


to this century. 


Whaidkhan’s sons where Hafiz khan and Aziz khan, both were 
sitar players. Ustad Shahid Parwez is one of the leading sitar players 
who. He is the the son of Aziz Khan. Number of performers follows the 
baj of Imdadkhani gharana at present. Pt. Budhaditya Mukherjee is one 


of the eminent performers of this gharana. 


The performing style of Imdadkhani gharana is much changed 
than earlier. In modern times, it embedded a new style gayaki ang on 
sitar. It is said that Ustad Inayat Khan initiated the vocal based 
performance on sitar, which was later developed by his son Vilayat 
Khan. The long sustain of sound and the lilts create within the sustain 


are the major features of gayaki ang. 


In modern times the members of Imdadkhani gharana represents 
both sitar and surbahar music. The sitar instrument in this gharana has a 


differently made from that we see in Maihar gharana. The strings were 
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also differently arranged and the tuning system changes accordingly. 
The type of sitar that used in Imdadkhani gharana is known as gandhar- 
pancham sitar. normally the sitar is slightly smaller in size and has six 
main strings. The thicker strings which produce bass sound are 
excluded in the sitar of Imdadkhani gharana. Whereas the artists of this 
gharana use to perform, the bass strings on surbahar but never use them 
on sitar. The pitch range of Imdadkhani sitar is also slightly higher than 


those of other sitars. 


SECTION II 
3.8 MAIHAR GHARANA 


A brief acquaintance of all six major instrumental gharanas 
was distinguished in early section of this chapter. The interpretation 
of core subjects of all gharanas in one study is correlated to 
familiarity and experience of learning within each gharana. Perhaps, 
one can avail the entire knowledge of a gharana by learning 
throughout years. Potentiality of a learner may result him to learn 
under more than one gharana. On the base of learning of researcher, 
present study is determined to focus on two gharanas for a detailed 
study. Present section represents the discussions and practical data 
of Maihar gharana. 

Maihar Gharana is known as phenomenon of many 
instruments. My observations in regarding out coming result of 
music of this instrumental tradition points that, ‘Maihar gharana is a 
tree, which gives different variety of fruits’. At present, it is one of 
the leading musical traditions by adherence to particular musical 


style. Number of performers is an evidence of its repertoire.. 
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The term ‘Senia Maihar gharand’ is also mentioned as ‘Senia 
Maihar Allauddin Gharana’ and the same is referred as ‘Maihar 
gharana’ throughout present work. Study of origin and development 
of this gharana is waste subject of research and already discovered 
by musicologists. As a continuation of previous studies, an 
overview of data that collected in the course of study on this 


gharana, presented with the following emerged points. 


a. Maihar gharana is generated by great Sarodia Ustad Baba 
Allauddin Khan (1881- 1972), who played almost all Indian 
instruments and was a virtuoso of sarod. In the manner of noting the 
founder, it was titled as ‘sarodia Allauddin gharana’ by Roy 
Choudhary (1966) and contemporary musicologists. This seems to 


be original name of this tradition. 


b. Allauddin Khan was born in Shibpur of present Bangladesh 
and finally settled down at Maihar (presently in Madhya Pradesh 
state) under the patronage of Raja Brijnath Singh. The jurisdiction of 
this gharana was centered at Maihar and later continued 
independently. The trend of recognizing gharanas by geographical 


center was applied in the term ‘Maihar’ in title. 


c. Pt. Sudhir Phadke (SPPI) notable representative and sitarist of 
Maihar gharana stated that ‘Ustad Allauddin Khan studied under 
noted Ustads of Senia lineage and found the best suited methods for 
verity of instruments including sitar and Sarod. In reorganization of 
harmonizing Senia music this gharana is known to as ‘Senia Maihar 


Allauddin gharana’ . 


d. It is the last in its kind, which established as an instrumental 


gharana. No such traditions established later of this contemporary. 
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Gen. chart of maihar gharana 
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Pictures of maihar musicians 
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3.9 CONTRIBUTIONS TO DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


As well Maihar gharana is latest set-up into instrumental 
music, Bhattacharya (1979,19;126) states that ‘the musicians of 
medieval period and thereafter had the specialized knowledge of a 
particular branch of music, while Baba Allauddin khan, the founder 
was an exception to this. He modified the system and made a 
balanced combination of different aspects of music’. The 
contributions of this gharana in developing instrumental music 


marked as following, 


a. Modifications in musical instruments: The credits of 
modernizing the music making and transformation of many 
instruments like rabab, Been, sursringar, sitar and surbahar goes to 
Maihar gharana. Nevertheless, the comprehensive modifications 
could be find in Sarod instrument of Maihar gharana. Bhattacharya 
(1979,17;120) credits Ustad Allauddin Khan for introducing jawari 


work on sarod and sursingar. 


b. Newer version of baj: It is said that Ustad Allauddin khan 
made number of changes in contemporary Sarod baj. Many sitar 
techniques were adopted on sarod. Pt.Ravi Shankar (RTPI) states 
that, numbers of performing sections like zamazama, krintan, the 
typical sapat tans were new for sarod. Of course, the ladi were 
continued outstandingly refined. Pt. Rajeev Taranath states that 
Allauddin Khan brought the sarod and sitar closer, insisting on each 


incorporated the other at specific technique unit level. 


c Invention and adoption of new ragas: Ustd Allauddin khan 
invented new ragas like Hemant, Manj-khamaj, Hem-Bihag, Madan- 


Manjari, Bhuvaneshwari, Shubhavati etc, his son Ustad Ali Akbar 
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khan invented ragas like Alam-Bhairav etc, his son-in-law Pt. Ravi 
Shankar invented ragas like Parameshwari, Nat-Bhairav, Ahir-Lalat, 
Gunji-Kanhada, Raj-Kalyan, Rasiya, Jogeshwari, Tilak-Shyam etc, he 
is also credited for adoption of Karnatic ragas like Kirwani, 
Charukeshi, Bairagi and adoption of performing segments like 


Sawal-jawab of karnatic music. 


d. Usage of different talas and laya patterns: Slaweki observes 
that characteristics of Maihar gharana are an emphasis on complex 
rhythmic manipulations and an ability to play numerous difficult 
tala. Various talds like jhaptal, ektal, sitarkhani adha, rupak and few 
talas consisting odd numbers of matras like uparaltal of eight and half 
beats or bikramtal of Nine and half beats etc were practiced in 


Maihar gharana. 


e. Modifications in holding and sitting posture: The sitting and 
holding positions were first modified in Maihar gharana. According 
to Pt. Rajeev Taranath, The early posture of sitting with the sitar and 
sarod instruments was in either crossed legged position fission or 
with both legs folded under buttocks and to a side. The latter 


posture was more associated with been and surbahar. 


Ustad Allauddin Khan introduced a modified veerasan (a 
hatayogic posture) as the staple sitting position for sarod and sitar. It 
ensured an upright but relaxed spine, and the knee of the upper leg 
normally the right, which could be adjustable during the 


performance and manage the instrumental position’¢. 


i. Slawek; Article ‘Ethnomusicology and modern music history’. (1990/91;173) 
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f. Modifications on sarod: Below table shows the change made by 


Ustad Allauddin Khan on sarod instrument. 


Table. 3.2 Modification of sarod in Maihar gharana 


Old system Modified system 
Main strings: 03 Main strings: 04 
Chikari strings: 2+2 Chikari strings: 5+2 
Taraf strings: 09 Taraf strings: 15 
32” height 39” height 


3.10 BAJ OR STYLE OF MAIHAR GHARANA 

The pioneer of Maihar Gharana Ustad Allauddin khan had vast 
knowledge of different instruments which he refined and passed to 
many disciples, his experiments especially embedding sound effects 
of different instruments on sarod brought comprehensive range of 
mellifluous sound effects on sarod. As well, the techniques of vocal 
music also adopted according to possibilities of instrument. In 
effect, the baj of Maihar gharana characterized into vocal inspired 


instrumental music. 


Later same performance techniques that played on sarod, 
transferred on sitar and other instruments with slightly changes 
according to possibilities of individual instrument. In result, the 
playing style-baj of Maihar gharana was influenced by sarod 
techniques. Performing style of Maihar gharana gives importance to 
performance techniques of Senia beenkar style. Pt. Rajeev Taranath 
(RTPI) describes three phases of music making in Maihar gharana. 


The phases described by him are discussed in following contexts. 
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a. Alap includes four sections sthayi, antara, sanchari, abhog; this has 
to develop from note to note then dhua and matha are the types of 
ending alap (mohra?) were played at the end of each section.i 

b. Jod or jod-alap includes components mentioned below, 

i. Vilambit laya exploration includes gradual laya development 
embellishments. 

ii. Madhya laya exploration includes gamak, meend, sparsha, kan, 
krintan, chut etc techniques. 

iii. Drut laya elaborations are dominated by bol ang. 

iv. Jhala includes lhonk, ladi, ladguthao, kattar and lad-lapet 

v. Tarparan contains the similar bols of mridanga (pakhwaj) 

c. Gat performance in Maihar Gharana again includes the shades of 
above said sequences in the rhythmic emphasis of tala. Where 
some components like Tar-Paran and dhua-atha etc. are omitted 


and laykari, tan, tihai etc components were played instead. 


It is known that baj of gharana posses a body of knowledge and 
practices consisting a common stylistic core that is developed 
through individual creativity of the originator. The endeavors of 
later inventors led to proliferation of individualized styles that 
appear to be relatively different then original one. Pt. Rajeev 
Taranath (1992;1) states that when one considers the styles of 
Allauddin Khan, Ali Akbar Khan, Nikhil Banarjee, Ravi Shankar, 
Annapurna Devi, the difference can be noticed. Based on the skills 
of customizing that common stylistic core of music on different 
instruments, number of sub verities came into existence in 
performing style of Maihar gharana. This is the result of the adaption 


of vocal music in teaching various instruments. 


1 Ashish Khan in a interview with Dr. Rajeev Taranath;1992;12 
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The extensive styles of Maihar gharana are described following, 


a. Ustad Allauddin khan style: this was the original style of 
Maihar gharana which was much influenced by early Senia beenkar 
style Sarod playing. The alap seems too inspired from dhrupad based 


sursingar techniques. 


b. | Ustad Ali Akbar khan style: this is highly inspired by khayal 
music and a mix of sarod oriented techniques. Instead of early diri 
diri strokes Ali Akbar khan specially established dara dara stroke 


patterns which sounds the tan-baj of khayal music. 


c. Pt. Ravi Shankar style: this is much influenced by sarod 
patterns of right hand. viloma type meend work is eminent in the alap 
which is peculiarly distinguished to the sitar technique. Also, 
adoptions of concepts like sawal-jawab from karnatic music can be 
seen in this style. 

d. Smt. Annapurna Devi style: this is surbahar influenced style 
which includes techniques like long type viloma-anuloma meends and 
elongated tans with gamak, bol ang etc. a peculiar thonk jhala with ladi 


ang is a distinguished specialty of this baj. 


e. Pt. Nikhil Banerjee style: this is a mix-up of vocal and 
surbahar type style which includes both above said meend types and 


influences of other instruments like ladi and ladguthav etc. 


f. Pt. Pannalal Ghosh style: this is fully khayal based style which 
seems to be established for first time in its kind. However this is 
doesn’t have any relation with string instrumental music. Instead 
one another style popularized by Hariprasad Chaurasia keeps 


relation with string instrumental gats, jhala etc components. 
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3.11 TEACHING METHODS IN MAIHAR GHARANA 


Performing style of a gharana is the result of teaching methods. 
The success of a particular music style requires vision of developing 
musical skills into a learner. Teaching methods including practical 
lessons are necessary fundamental data for the study of particular 
musical style of a Gharana. Bhattacharya wrote in detail about 
practical mode of training in Maihar gharana which gives a detailed 
knowledge on this topic. According to Bhattacharya (1979,130;31) 
teaching methods of Maihar gharana includes following sequence. 
The system which Ustad Allauddin khan adopted to teach the 
disciples, remain used in same or even more contrasted subjects 


with new additions. 


a. The teaching system is categorically enumerated the pursuant 


of musicology and ideology of performing. 


Gs: Initiation of instrumental music lessons simultaneously starts 
with vocal music also. Vocal and phakawaj or tabla was compulsory 
at any level. In order to understand a raga one has to 
learn/understand number of drupad, dhamar, tarana and khayals, 
sargam, hori in that raga. According to Ustad Ali Akbar Khan, within 
these dhrupad was important because only it can give the correct 


nature of raga> 


Cc Along with swara-sadhana students impart sound knowledge 
of bol, palta, meend, lad’s, ladguthav, thonk, jhala, krintan, kana- sparsha 
and moorchana etc. 

d. ‘The perfect position of hands, which is needful to elaborate all 


above techniques, was demonstrated by teacher at every moment. 
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e. Music learning starts with bilawal that. Ali akbar khan states 
that ‘one has to understand all natural notes first komal and tivra 
swaras to be avoid as they effect chanchal or romantic moods and 


take the student to light music taste.i 


i While during the period of basic level at least three years 


sargam fallowed by proper gat formation and paltas were practiced. 


g. After completion of preliminaries, vocal based alap is thought 
by singing. The experiences of present researcher, marked that, most 


of lessons are taught through singing only. 


h. Memorizing the music is of higher importance in practice. 
According to Ustad Ali Akbar khan ‘no writing above twelve years, 


review the same every after two years initially after six months’.ii 


A research thesis titled “Teaching methods of Maihar gharana’, 
submitted by Dr. Rajeev Taranath (1992) gives the core knowledge 
of the depth of teaching methods of Maihar gharana. Considering the 
limitations of present study, only a brief view in this regarding the 
teaching methods of Maihar gharana was followed in above contexts. 
As the instrumental music is practical oriented subject, one has to 
understand the practical mode and data of teaching for the clear 
knowledge. Therefore, a series of basic practical’s are duly 


presented in the next sub context. 


i Ustad Ali Akbar Khan in an interview with Dr. Rajeev Taranath; 12 
i. ibid 
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3.12 BASIC PRACTICALS OF MAIHAR GHARANA 
The series of basic practical exercises of Maihar Gharana 


presented here are obtained from different maestros of Maihar 
Gharana through practical and transcription learning methods.® 
These are the series taught on both sitar and Sarod. Perhaps finger 
movements are different in both instruments. Thus, slightly 


variations could be found in practice. 


Ex 1. Sapat. 
Asc. Pa ‘Dha Ni Sa “Re Ga Ma Pa “Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma 


Dec. Ma Ga" Re Sa Ni Dha’ Pa Ma Ga Re° Sa Ni Dha Pa 


a. One ‘Dd’ and one ‘chikari’ on each of above notes. 
b. Only ‘Da’ in doubled of above tempo and 
c. Da and ‘Ra’ alternatively in doubled speed of b. 
d. Superscripted notes to be played by pulling meend. 

Ex 2. Murchana. 
Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Pa Ma Ga Re Sa Ni Dha Pa 
Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa Ni Dha 
Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa Ni 
Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha NiSa Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa 
Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re ReSa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re 
Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ga Re Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga 


Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re GaMa MaGa Re Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma 
All murchanas are to be played with ‘DaRaDaRa’ boles alternatively. 
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Ex 3. Aghat prakar. 


a. Da Ra Da, Da Ra Da, Da Ra 34+3+2 
b. Da Ra Da, Da Ra, Da Ra Da 3+2+3 


c. Da Ra, Da Ra Da, Da Ra Da 24343 


Asc. Any of the above groups to be played on every note from mid 
‘Sa’ to mid ‘Ni’. 
Desc. One single stroke of the same group on each note from high 
‘Sa’ to mid to ‘Sa’ viz; Sa Ni Dha, Pa Ma Ga, Re Sa... 
With bols; Da Ra Da, Da Ra Da, Da Ra.... etc. 
Ex 4a. Swara and aghat. 
Asc. SaSa ReRe Ga-G Re-R Sa 


ReRe GaGa Ma-M Ga-G Re... etc till high Sa. 
Desc. SaSa NiNi Dha-D Ni-N Sa 

NiNi DhaDha Pa-P Dha-D Ni... etc till mid Sa. 
Boles. DiRi DiRi Da-R Da-R Da 


DiRi DiRi Da-R Da-R Da... repeatedly. 
Ex 4b. Swara and aghat. 


Asc. Sa ReRe SaSa ReRe Ga-G Re-R Sa 

Re GaGa ReRe GaGa Ma-M Ga-G Re... etc 
Desc. Sa NiNi SaSa NiNi Dha-D Ni-N Sa 

Ni DhaDha NiNi DhaDha Pa-P Dha-D Ni... 
Boles. Da DiRi DiRi DiRi Da-R Da-R Da 


Da DiRi DiRi DiRi Da-R Da-R Da... repeat. 
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Ex 4. Stroke patterns. 


a. Da DiRi DiRi DiRi, Da DiRi Da Ra 
Da Ra DiRi DiRi, Da-R Da-R Da 


b. DiRi DiRi Da-R Da-R Da, DiRi DiRi 
Da-R Da-R DiRi, Da-R Da-R Da 
i. First, on each note of asc-desc of mid octave. 
ii. Then with combinations of notes as following, 
a. Pa DhaDha NiNi DhaDha, Pa DhaDha Ni Dha 
Pa Dha NiNi DhaDha, Pa-P Dha-D Ni... etc 
b. SaSa ReRe Ga-G Re-R Sa, ReRe GaGa 


Ma-M Ga-G ReRe, Ga-G Re-R Sa 


Ex 5. Kan, Krintan and Murki. 


a. "Pa “Dha °Ni “Sa... etc (kan) 

b. Pa *“Dha “Ni “*Sa... etc (krintan) 

ce. *”"’Dha °’PNi ™%Sa “Re... etc (murki) 
i. First with only ‘Da’‘stroke on each note of mid octave. 
ii. Then with combinations of strokes as following. 

a. \’Pa Pa Dha, *\Da Dha Ni...etc with 

Da-R_ Da, Da-R_ Da...stroke pattern. 
b. Pa “’Pa Pa Dha, Dha*‘’Da Dha Ni... etc with 


Da Da-R Da, Da Da-R Da... stroke pattern. 
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Ex 6. Zamzama. 


a Pa OPP Pa Dha| Dha SNSN: Dha Ni | pesete with 
Da Da-R Da | Da Da-R Da |... stroke pattern. 
b. Pa DD, Pa *”*” Pa Dha| Dha NN, Dha NSN" Dha Ni Frere 


Da DiRi, Da Da- R Da| Da DiRi, Da Da- R Da | strokes. 


Ex7. Meend. 
a. Sa -Ni Sa - | Re -Sa Re - | ...etc with 
Da -Da - c| Da -Da - c | ... strokes. 
b. PaDha -Dha Pa - | DhaNi-Ni Dha - |... etc with 
Da -Da -c|Da_-Da - c |... strokes. 


c. PaDhaNi NiDhaPa |DhaNiSa SaNiDha|...etc with 


Da - - Da-- |Da-- Da--| ... strokes. 


Ex 8. Gamak. 
a. Ni Ni Dha Pa| “Sa “Sa Ni Dha| ...etc with 


Da Da _ Da Ra|Da_ Da Da Ra |... and 

Da Ra Da Ra|Da_ Ra Da Ra |... strokes. 
b.Pa Dha °Ni°Ni Dha Pa | Dha Ni “Sa*Sa Ni Dha|...etc 

Da Ra DaRa Da Ra|Da Ra Da Ra_ Da Ra|strokes 
c."Ni "Ni Dha | “Sa “Sa Ni |...etc with 


Da Ra Da | Da Ra Da |... strokes. 
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Ex 9.Jhala 
a. Da---Da---| Da---Da---| 4+4 +4+4 
b. Da-- Da--Da-| Da--Da--Da-| 34+34+2x2 
c. Da--Da--Da--Da--Da-- -| 343434344 
d. Da-Da-Da--- | Da- Da-Da- - -| 2+44+2+4 
e. Da- RaDa - - Da-| Da---Da-- -| Thonk 


f. - Da -DaRaDa|- Da - DaRaDa| Thonk 


Ex 10. Ladi and Ladguthav 
a. DiRiDiRiDiRi DiRiDiRiDiRi DiRiDiRi 
b. DiRiDiRiDiRi DiRiDiRi DiRiDiRiDiRi 
c. DiRiDiRa-R DiRiDiRa-R DiRiDiRi 
d. DiRiDiRi DiRa-R DiRiDiRi DiRa-R 
e. Da Ra DiRiDiRi, Da Ra DiRiDiRi 
f. Da Ra DiRi, Da Ra DiRi, Da Ra 


DiRiDiRi refers to that doubled speed of ideal DaRaDaRa. 


Ex 11.Swaralankars. 


a. PaDhaNiSa, - DhaNiSa, - DhaNiSa, ReSaNiSa...etc with 
DaRaDaRa, - DaRaDa, - DaRaDa, DaRaDaRa...strokes 

b.PaDhaNi, DhaNiSa, NiDha, PaDhaNiSa, ReSaNiSa..etc with 
DaRaDa, DaRaDa, DaRa, DaRaDaRa, DaRaDaRa...strokes 

c.PaPaPa, PaPaPa, PaPa, PaMaGaRe, SaNiDaPa...etc with 


DaRaDa, DaRaDa, DaRa, DaRaDaRa, DaRaDaRa...strokes 
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Ex.12. Bol-bant. 

This is Set in teental and to be practiced on single note (high Sa). 
DaRa DiRiDiRi Da-R Da-R Da, DaRa DiRiDiRi Da-R Da-R Da, 
DaRa DiRiDiRi Da-R Da-R, DaRa DiRiDiRi Da-R Da-R, 
DiRiDiRi Da-R Da-R, DiRiDiRi Da-R Da-R, 

DiRi Da-R Da-R, DiRi Da-R Da-R, DiRi Da-R Da-R Da c, 
DiRi Da-R Da-R Dac, DiRi Da-R Da-R, Da 

Ex.13. Palta 

Sa Ni Dha Pa, Ma Ga Re Sa, Pa Ma Ga, Dha Pa Ma, Dha Pa, 

Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re, Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa, 

Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha, Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa, 

Dha Ni Sa Re Ga, Pa Dha Ni Sa Re, 

Ga Ga Re Sa, Ma Ma Ga Re, Pa Pa Ma Ga, Dha Dha Pa Ma, 

Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga, Ga Re Sa Ni Dha, Re Sa Ni Dha Pa, 

Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma, Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga, 

Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Ga Re Sa, Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Ni Dha Pa, 

Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Ma Ga Re Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re, 


This is set in teental and to be practiced in all 10 thatas. 
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SECTION IT 
3.13 INDORE BEENKAR GHARANA 


The founder of Indore beenkar gharana is Ustad Bande Ali 
Khan (1826 - 1890). He is also considered as originator of Kirana 
gharana of vocal music. There are conflicting opinions between 
musicologist and historians about the musical link of Bande Ali 
Khan with Senia musicians. Roy Choudhary (1965:170) states that “he 
had learnt with Senia musicians Nirmal shah’ but Himalton 
(1994;1.25) approve Mukarjee’s claim stating that ‘two (NIrmal shah 
and Bande Ali Khan) were not really contemporaries’. According to 
oral traditions of Indore beenkar gharana (HKPI;I), Bande Ali Khan 
had studied dhrupad under his uncle Bairam Khan. Simultaneously 
many dhrupad techniques appears in the playing style of Indore 


beenkar gharana 


Number of disciples of Bande Ali Khan including Wahid 
Khan, Jamuluddin, Murad Khan, Metab Khan, Gulab Khan Rejab 
Ali and Rehamt Khan brought this gharana into fortune. According 
to Ustad Rehmat Khan Rehmat khan and Murad Ali were composers 
of several bandishes in this gharana (HKPI). At present Ustad 
Raiskhan, Ustad Abdul Halim Jaffer Jhan are living legends of this 


gharana. 


One line of Indore beenkar gharana was developed in south 
India during twentieth century but lesser known to north Indian 
musicologists, is the subject of this section. This family line starts 
from beenkar-sitarist? Ustad Rehmat Khan (1863-1954) who 
originally belongs to Bhavnagar of Gujarat state. After his music 


learning under beenkar Habib Khan and he joined the court of Indore 
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where he studied under beenkar Bande Ali Khan then later moved to 
south India and reside at Dharwad of Karnataka. The movement of 
sitar music to south India along with Rehmat khan is noted in a 
recent work titled “Hindustani musicians of Karnataka’ by Sadanand 
Kanvalli, where he stated (2004:4.38) that ‘Rehmat khan joined court 
of Indore in 1878 where he lived for many years and studied from 
Bande Ali khan. Possibly around early 20tt century he moved to 
Mumbai and later he started Bharat Gayan Samaj in Pune’. 
According to his family accounts (HKPI;I), it was around same 
years, his popularity reach to Mysore court and offered with title 
‘sitar ratna’ in 1911 by Maharaja Krishnaraj Odeyar IV. In the next 
year, he settled in Dharwad and largely lived independent then a 
court musician. It can be stated that musical era of south India filled 


up with unique sitar music, which never heard in south India before. 


One another non-family line of Indore beenkar gharana 
followed in south India was by Pt. Bindumadhav Pathak who was 
the disciple of Murad khan and Rajab Ali, disciples of Bande Ali 
Khan. 


3.14 CONTRIBUTIONS TO DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUM- 
ENTAL MUSIC 


As the founder of Indore gharana Ustad Bande Ali Khan was a 
bearer of dhrupad music it is hardly difficult to find his direct 
contributions in developing sitar music. But he is directly connected 
to khayal music in some ways by generating Kirana gharana. Actually 
The contributions and innovations of modern sitar repertoire are 
made by his disciples. The disciples families of Indore gharana are 


marked in following chart, 
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Gen shart of indore gharana 
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Pictures of Indore musicians 
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a. Modifications in structure of sitar: Khan (2004,4;217) states that 
Rehmat khan brought modifications in inspiration of width and 
depth of been. To imitate been techniques he added Kharaj strings 
through which sitar was capable to produce the range of four 
octaves. The absence of kharaj shadaj hampered alap in vilambit. In 
addition, alap, jod, badhat, jhala played on the been were not possible in 
the earlier sitar. Rehmat Khan's innovative mind not only added the 
kharaj shada. string but also rearranged the strings. Earlier arrangment of 
Strings 1) mandra madhyam. 2) mandra shadaj. 3) mandra shadaj 4) kharaj 
pancham 5) mandra pancham 6) Papiha 7) Chikari. Thus was born the 
present sitar complete with for saptaks. Now the Sitar could perform all 
that the been and surbahar did. Tulsigeri (39;40) suggests the dates of 
these modification around 1885. Anyhow, the same is also attributed 
to Imdadkhan, but the notable point is the geographical distance of 
both places where these two musicians stayed, perhaps, no 
connections between these musicians could be found. Thus, it could 
be stated that, the experiment made by both contemporaries 
independently’. Khan (HKPI) states that Rehmat khan even 


modified the fret tying system of been instrument. 


b. Set up of very slow tempo into sitar performance: Very slow 
tempo which was unusual in sitar music was set up by Rehmat khan 
during early twentieth century. The successor of him Ustad Bale 
Khan once had shown the tempo in which his grandfather used to 


perform, which was twice as slow as present vilambit laya. 


c. Usage of different talas: vilambit jhumra, ada-choutal etc dhrupad 
inspired talas as well as jhaptal, rupak, ektal etc khayal based talas are 


complementarily used in this gharana since early twentieth century. 
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d. Modifications in gat patterns: Khan (2003,3;215) describes that 
that to play Masidkhani type gats in much slower laya that was 
inspired by Khayal, the strokes of Masidkhani have been changed 
and the ornaments like meend, krintan, chapka, kan, zamzama, sut etc, 


were initially to used by Ustad Rehmat Khan. 


a. Other changes: some other modifications we can find in 


family lines of Indore beenkar, consists adoption of gayaki ang etc. 


3.15 BAJ OR STYLE OF INDORE BEENKAR GHARANA 


The founder of beenkar gharana Ustad Bande Ali Khan had great 
knowledge of been and dhrupad that he refined and passed to many 
disciples, the experiments made by his disciples especially that are 
in harmonizing been and dhrupad techniques on sitar, brought 
comprehensive range of new performance techniques into sitar 
performance. Roy (2004;120) notifies the early style of Indore 


Gharana has following distinct segments, 


i; Alap includes mandra, kharj, madhya and tara vistars. 

ii.  Jod includes mohra, gamak, uchat ladi ang, chapka ang, mizrab 
ki kat tarash, playing two strings in single stroke, thonk etc. 

iii. Gat performance includes thah-dugun baj, gat bharana, gat 
amad, ladanth, gat ang ki jhala, sapat tan, khataka hirakka, lehak 


meend, khataka meend etc. 


As the musical ideology took to new dimensions by later 
successors of this gharana, few sub varieties in performing styles 
were established by illustrious performers during twentieth century. 


The sub verities of Indore-baj are marked as following, 
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a. Rehmat khan style: this seems to be original style of this 
gharana. It is much influenced by early sitar techniques as well a 
mix-up of dhrupad-been and khayal elements. In early 20" century 
sitar recordings of Rehmat khan and in a manuscript handbook of 
teachings of his son Prof. Abdul Karim Khan, one can clearly find 
out both dhrupad based and khayal based elements. Further, it can be 
stated that modern performance style that known as gayaki ang, 
initiated in the contemporary years of Rehmat khan and was carried 
on by his family line. Family accounts (HKPI) of Rehmat khan 
claims that, he modified the structure of sitar instrument and tuning 
systems to achieve those dhrupad elements on sitar. In result, the 
playing style-baj was influenced by been techniques and possibilities 
of dhrupad ang music according to nature of instrument. Sharan? 
writes that ‘Rehmat khan used to play alap, jod, badhat and jhala in 
inspiration of been. The most shining aspects of the music of veena 
and sitar seem to be so uniquely blended by him’. It can be stated 
that Rehmat khan-baj was the oriental style of Indore beenkar 
gharana. With Rehmat Khan's improvisation, the sitar became the only 
instrument which can be played equally well in both the dhrupad and 
khayal styles. Ustad Hameed Khan (2003;IV216) states that presentation 
of mohra and experimenting the gat in various layas (gat ki adi) were his 
specialties of Rehmat Khans performance. 

b. Jafferkhani baj: This is generated by noted sitarist Ustad 
Abdul Halim Jaffer khan who embeds number of special performing 
techniques like krintan and jamjama etc. many techniques of this 
style results the direct adoption from thumri and tappa based 


performance techniques. 
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res Rais khan style: this is much influenced by khayal music in 
which many vocal bandishes directly adopted as sitar compositions. 


Even the Tan section also directly imitates the vocal music. 
3.16 TEACHING METHODS IN INDORE BEENKAR GHARANA 


According to Ustad Hameed khan, professor and sitarist from 
Indore beenkar gharana, there are few categories of teaching methods 
were in practice into his family line of beenkars. The extract of the 


conversation with him points to three grades of teaching 


Ai Talim-e- am: that aimed to teach for common students. 

ii. Talim-e- khas: that aimed to teach for intelligent students. 

iii. Talim-e-khasun-khas. That aimed to teach for family members 
and ganda bandha shishyas. 

These methods shows the width of knowledge of the Gharana 
as well as a normal student can be satisfied by the method of talim-e- 
am lifelong and rest methods used to train the intellectual students 
like ganda bandh shagird where as the last one was dedicated for 
family member. The teaching methods in this gharana are noted as 
following. 

a. The teaching system of beenkar gharana forced on the strict 
practicing of the practical data each lesson about hundred times. 
(HKPI) 

b. _—_ Initiation of instrumental music lessons starts with alankars set 
to different layas. Along with rhythm concentration from striking 
feet according to the Jaya, students should play all jati alankars like 
tisra, chatusra, misra, khanda, sankirna and possible doubles. 

c. Then one should impart sound knowledge of gat, toda, palta, 


meend, mohra, thonk jhala, kana and sut-meend. 
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d. The moorchana to be practiced including meend. 

e. The perfect position of hands that is needful to elaborate all 
above techniques will be demonstrated by teacher at every moment. 
f. While during the period of basic level of at least three years, 
sargams fallowed by proper gat formation and paltas were practiced. 
g. After completion of preliminaries, vocal based alap with 
dhrupad elements is thought through by playing. 

h. Accordingly, music related theoretical and __ historical 
knowledge is transmitted to student. In my experience being a 
student of Ustad Hameed khan and Ustad Bale Khan of Indore 
beenkar gharana, 1 have studied most of lessons through playing 


along with singing method. 


3.17 BASIC PRACTICALS OF INDORE BEENKAR GHARANA 
This series of basic practicals is obtained through practical 
learning from masters of Indore beenkar gharana. 1° 


Ex 1. Sapat. 


Asc. Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re 
Dec. Ga Re Sa Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa Ni Dha 


e. One ‘Dd’ and one ‘chikari’ on each of above notes. 

f. Only ‘Da’ in doubled of above tempo 

g. Only ‘Ra’ in same tempo as b. 

h. Da and ‘Ra’ alternatively in doubled speed of b. 

i. Superscripted notes to be played by pulling type viloma 


meend. 
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Ex 2. Murchana. 


Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 
Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re 
Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga 
Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma 
Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa 
Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha 
Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni 


Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 
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Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa 
Re Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re 
Ga Re Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga 
Ma Ga Re Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma 
Pa Ma Ga Re Sa Ni Dha Pa 
Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa Ni Dha 
Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa Ni 


Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa 


There is a meend action in murchana from “marked note to the 


next “marked note. The meend consists two notes in pulling and to 


be pulled by middle finger. This ex. is to be played with only ‘Da’ 


stroke in second string rest notes with ‘Da Ra Da Ra’ strokes. 


Ex.3. Basic level stroke and note combinations 


a. Sa ReRe Ga, Re GaGa Ma, Ga MaMa Pa... etc with 


Da DiRi Da, Da DiRi Da, Da DiRi Da...etc strokes 


b. Sa ReRe Ga Ma, Re GaGa Ma Pa, Ga MaMa Pa Dha..etcwith 


Da DiRi Da Ra, Da DiRi Da Ra, Da DiRi Da Ra...etc strokes 


c. Sa ReRe Ga Ma Pa, Re GaGa Ma Pa Dha,..etc with 


Da DiRi Da Ra Da, Da DiRi Da Ra Da, ...etc strokes 
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Ex.4. Laykari practice. 


a. Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa...etc. 
b. Sa Ga, Re Ma, Ga Pa, Ma Dha... etc. 
c. Sa Re Ga, Re Ga Ma, Ga Ma Pa... etc. 
d. Sa Re Ga Ma, Re Ga Ma Pa, Ga Ma Pa Dha... etc. 
e. Sa Re Sa Re Ga, Re Ga Re Ga Ma, Ga Ma Ga Ma Pa... etc. 
f. Sa Re Sa Re Ga Ma, Re Ga Re Ga Ma Pa,Ga Ma Ga Ma Pa Dha etc 


g. Sa Re Ga Sa Re Ga Ma, Re Ga Ma Re Ga Ma Pa, 
Ga Ma Pa Ga Ma Pa Dha.. etc. 

These laykari alankars should be played in different speeds like 
barabar, dugun, tigun, chougun, panchgun, chehgun, sathgun and 
athgun layas of original tempo speed. Initially student has to 
practice only stroke frames and then take to playing notes of the 


laykaris. 
Ex. 5. Swaralankars. 


a. Pa Dha - Ni, Pa Dha Ni - , Pa - Dha Ni, Pa Dha Ni Sa,..etc with 
Da Ra - Da, Da Ra Da-, Da-Da Ra, Da Ra Da Ra...strokes 

b.Pa Dha Ni Dha,Pa Dha Ni Dha,Pa Dha Ni Dha, Pa Dha Ni Sa..etc 
Da Ra Da Ra,Da Ra Da Ra,Da Ra Da Ra,Da Ra Da Ra...strokes 

c. Sa Re Sa, Ma Ga Re, Sa Re, Sa Re Ga Re, Sa Re Ga Ma...etc with 


Da Ra Da, Da Ra Da, Da Ra, Da Ra Da Ra, Da Ra Da Ra...strokes 
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Ex 6.Jhala 

a. Da---Da---| Da---Da-- -| 4+4 +4+4 

b. Da--Da--Da-| Da--Da--Da-|  3+3+2x2 

c. Da--Da--Da- -Da-- Da- - -| 34+34+34+3+4 

d. Ra Da - - Ra Da - -| Ra Da - - Ra Da - - | 4+4+4+4 Thonk 
e. - DaRaDa - DaRaDa| - DaRaDa - DaRaDa|4+4+4+4 Thonk 
ie 


- Dik DiR Da -DiR DiR Da| - DiR DiR Da - DiR DiR Da | 


Each jhala to be played twice on all notes of shudha aroha- 


avroha. Another type jhald called ulta jhala, consists both Da and Ra 


strokes on chikari. The ulta jhala is to be practiced after practicing 


all these jhalas. 


Ex 7. Stroke patterns. 


a. Da RaDa Ra, Da DiRi Da Ra 
Da DiRi DiRi DiRi, Da Da - Ra 
b. Da Ra Da Ra, Da DiRi Da Ra 
Da DiRi DiRi Da, Da DiRi DiRi DiRi 
c. Da Ra Da Ra, _ DiRi Da Da Ra 
DiRi DiRi Da Ra, DiRi DiRi DiRi DiRi 


Each to be played once on all notes of shudha aroha-avroha 
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3.18 CONCLUSION 


The study on gharandas in present chapter concludes with the 
discussions on over all subjects that related to particular 
instrumental traditions. This chapter was begin with descriptions 
of gharana similarities between bani, bangsha and parampara followed 
by the study on Senia lineage which included genealogical chart of 
lineage. In the present chapter, the all six major instrumental 
gharanas were briefly described. A brief discussion is made on the 
adoption of musical instruments by instrumental gharanas and how 
the sitar and sarod gain importance in socio-cultural position in 
gharana system. A study on genealogical relations of referred 
traditions including clarifications on both practical and theoretical 
aspects of performance was done under this chapter. The study 
material is extracted from various books, interviews, and from 
personal collective knowledge as being student of these gharanas. 
The discussions made in this chapter are the step to the subject of 
compositions of instrumental gharanas. In last two sections, the 
study was prompted on Maihar and Indore gharands focusing 


following points, 


a. A brief account on instrumental gharanas and the family line. 

b. Contributions of Maihar and Indore gharanas to development 
of instrumental music. 

c. Described Performance style-baj of both gharanas. 

d. Study on the teaching methods among both gharanas. 


e. Depicted the series of basic practicals both gharanas. 


KKKKK 
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Notes 


10. 


Source; Dr.Tiziana Ripepi 


A great veena player Dhanammal (1867-1938) founded her own style of 
rendering on veena and later it became known to as Veenai Dhanammal 
bani, is still regarded as a yardstick in terms of adherence to traditional 
values and profundity of music expression.(Ludwig 1999, p. 264) 


Perera refering to thakur jaidev singh; 1994;190. Interestingly Ustad ali 
Akbar Khan of Maihar gharana in an interview to Pt. Rajeev Taranath, 
gives example of raga lom which taught him initially and has 360 paltas 
for that. This may be hint to the possible experiment of teaching the 
veena techniques on other instruments. 


Dr Rajeev Taranath (1992;12) in the narrative of the research submitted 
to Ford Foundation research center. 


Ustad Ali Akbar Khan in an interview (1992) with Dr. Rajeev Taranath 
gives the importance of dhrupad learning. 


Ex. 1,6,7b,8 & 13 are obtained from lessons of Pt. Ravi Shankar(SS IV). 
Ex.2,3,4,7a,7c,9,10,1la&12 are obtained from Pt. Sudhir Phadke (PSII). 
Rest all examples obtained from lessons of Pt.Rajeev Taranath (PS I). 


Rehmat Khan was originally been player and took sitar following his 
Ustad’s words that ‘been shall be played for self realization’. We can 
still find this practice in this family line. 


Imdadkhan also said to have studied under Bande Ali khan thus the 
idea of widening the range possibly generated by Bande ali khan. 


Gurudev sharan;1-10-1982;3; article in “The economics Times’. 
To me Khan (2003,4;216-17) 


Ex. 1, 2,3,5, & 7 Obtained from lessons of Ustad Hameed Khan. (PSI) 
Ex. 4 & 6 are obtained from lessons of Ustad Bale Khan. (PSVI) 
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CHAPTER IV 


COMPOSITIONS OF SITAR AND SAROD TRADITIONS 
SECTION I 


4.1 INTRODUCTION TO INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSITIONS 


It is said that, in Indian classical music performance, either it 
may be vocal or instrumental, the compositions has been considered 
as mainstream of performance and knowledge. We know that the 
composition section of sitar and sarod performance includes two 
aspects, a.Compositions and b.Mmprovisations. An attempt of 
characterization of these two aspects will be made in two chapters. 
Present chapter includes two sections and covers the area of 
compositions. In first section the discussion covers the general 
theoretical aspects of compositions and second part includes the 
examples of compositions of all instrumental gharanas for the 


knowledge of practical mode of particular gharanas. 


Compositions of sitar and sarod are called as gat. In some 
instances musicians refer to them as bandish or gat-bandish. It seems 
the term is also incorporated in dance and drum instruments such as 
pakhwaj since long time. Miner states that, the term gat is derived 
from dance element ‘gati’ which is described as ‘walking manners 
on stage’ in ancient text Natyashastra of Bharata. There might be a 
possible relation between gat and gati. The hint is that, the 
percussion and string instrumental part which was played during 
performing gati in dance, much later possibly referred to gat on 
string and percussion instruments in the meaning ‘prefixed manners 
of sound movements'. But the latter said ancient meaning doesn’t 


keep any relation with later meaning of instrumental ‘gat’. 
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The compositions of sitar and sarod are the disciplined 
mainstream of instrumental music and preserved through the 
unique Indian traditional gharana system. The awareness of the 
traditional compositions in instrumental music is so strong that they 
are considered as the backbone of sitar and sarod music. In order to 
absorb the interpretation of the knowledge of sitar and sarod music, 
the study compositions of these instruments is essentially required. 
Therefore one does not need to explain the urgency of undertaking a 
study of compositions with special reference to particular 


gharanas. 


Pt.Bimal Mukharjee (1993;12) states that, the 
compositions in both vocal and instrumental music clearly emerged 
during vedic period. Perhaps the sama shlokas possibly the early 
composition types which were sung during yajna along with 
accompaniment of veena. But it is difficult to find any certain name 
or structure of instrumental compositions in vedic period. Mishrai 
gives a detailed description on instrumental music from ancient to 
modern age, the extract is followed here; the structural description 
of tritantri veena gleaned from Krishna-cult poets, Ain-i-Akbari, 
Sangeet Parijat and Sangeet Sara establishes beyond the period. 
This instrument was initially used as accompaniment for 
singing. In the latter half of eighteenth century some of the 
direct descendents of Tansen, began to include new instruments 
in their repertoire of music education for general learners. This 
helped in establishing the nibaddh tambura-sitar-on one hand and 
surbahar on the other. The alap part of veena was performed on 


surbahar and the vocal part was played on sitar. This was the 


iL.M.Mishra; Bharatiya Sangeet Vadya 
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same period when khayal was becoming a popular choice 
amongst vocalists and tabla was merrily gaining ground among 
percussion instruments. The material based on veena did not 
prove sufficient for the capability sitar possessed hence a new 
style-gat (movement)-began taking shape. Although the bandish 
(composition) of gat carried strong influence of vocal bandishs, 
but due to special use of mizrab, the gat compositions differed 
from vocal ones. Ustads of Seni gharana had gifted this style to 
the upcoming string instruments. They were responsible for 
liberating sitar from providing accompaniment to vocal 
renderings and gaining the independent status of a main 
instrument. 

It is uncertain that how and when the term ‘gat’ initially 
customized to define any predetermined melodic constructions of 
sitar and sarod. It is supposed to have established predated to 
Masidkhan. All musicologists agree that the earliest reference of a 
name ‘gat’ to sitar compositions is marked by Nawab Ashfaq Ali in 
the preface of Urdu text Nagmat-ul-Hindi. Arvind Parikh (1993;47) 
observes that Ashfaq Ali attributes the initial creation of gats to 
Nyamat Khan. As early said he was dhrupadiya beenkar himself, after 
the success of his new kheyal style, possibly took sitar and 
composed initial compositions or possibly replayed his kheyal 
bandishes on sitar. However, M.S.Taralgatti (2003;174) observes there 
were no significant stroke patterns fixed in early gats of Adaranga. 
After his successive experiment of khayal compositions, his inspired 
follower and brother in law Firoz Khan took idea of developing a 
new form of instrumental music and authentically created 


sequenced pattern of instrumental strokes in the name of sitar gats. 


i Khan HA;2003, 169 
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Thus developing a new form of vocal and_ instrumental 
compositions is attributed to both figures. 

The term also used in percussion music and dance till present 
day. But the difference is that, percussion gats are played repeatedly 
while string instrumental gats repeatedly played through out of 
presentation of a raga. One another vision of origin of term ‘gat’ 
links gitika (Prakaran geeta) and later gita, the ancient name of a song 
which referred as tala pradhana. 

Meaning of the term bandish is ‘a prefixed song associated to 
predetermined melodic structure’. The term is_ generally 
incorporated with all vocal forms of north Indian classical and semi 
classical music like dhrupad, khayal, thumri, tappa, etc. Dhrupad 
compositions-prabhandhas when played on been, generally known 
the term bandish. Similarly in some instances the musicians refer 
those khayal inspired sitar and sarod compositions as bandish or gat- 
bandish. A Sanskrit term ‘bandha’ means ‘to tie or fix’ seems closer to 
‘bandish’. Musicologists says that the musical term ‘bandish’ has 
Persian origin, however, there are impacts between Persian and 
Sanskrit languages each other. 

In karnatic music the compositions played on plucked 
instruments such as veena and gottuvadyam, follow the original 
sound movements of original song like any kriti, kirtan, tillana, pillari 
geet etc. The punch of plucking in karnatic compositions directly 
relate to the literary content of original song. According to noted 
violinist Dr.N.Rajam (NRPI), the kritis of karnatic music when 
played on instruments, has always been kept their original 
recognization and referred by their original name such as ‘bhavayami 


raghuram’ or ‘vatapi ganapaim’ etc. 
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Indifference, the sitar and sarod compositions either they 
might be inspired or copied from any vocal bandish but remain their 
own frame of stroke patterns and status of reorganization as a sitar- 
gat or sarod-gat. Because sitar and sarod compositions in most 
instances has pre-determined stroke patterns fixed in rhythmic 
cycle, which are like a skeleton. The figure of composition is the 
result of melodic overlay on this skeleton. The inspiration of melody 


has many roots such as raga chalan or inspiration vocal bandish etc. 


We know the introduction of Masidkhani, Firozkhani, 
Rajakhani gats by particular musicians in early centuries. But very 
few original gats of latter said composers are existed in today’s 
performance. It is to be noted that most of gats referring these names 
only indicate the type of bol pattern that used in constructing and 
much of them are later added by various composers. However all 
later formations are definitely inspired from latter said early gat 
formats. 

4.2 BASIC PRINCIPLES OF INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSITIONS 

Gat is the melodic construction on the base of the formative 
structure of four stanzas or two major segments viz. sthayi and 
Antara. A complete gat which could be able to become fundamental 
vehicle of expression of raga mood, to provide a musical satisfaction 
to performer, shall include below cited characteristics which are the 


basic principles of instrumental compositions. 


a. Set up of tempo range: Very basic principal of any gat is that, it 
must be set up ina particular tempo range. Construction methods 
of a gat start from fixing a certain range of tempo for performance. 
An ideal gat essentially should have scope of improvisation of 


tempo till a certain range. The performance impress the listener 
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When it increase the tempo step by step in result the 
improvisations outcomes more strengthen and_ colorfully 
blossomed. Tempo improvisation range is subjected to melodic 
elements and nature of stroke combinations used in particular 
composition. tala selection is another consideration for speeding 
the tempo. 

b. Fixed stroke and melodic patterns: A gat must have 
predetermined right hand _ stroke patterns and _ melodic 
embellishments set to a minute cycle. The stoke patterns 
produced in prefixed series accordingly to the tala cycle and the 
predetermined melodic construction covers three octaves of notes 
within the duration of four tala cycles. Number of tala cycles may 
vary. Peculiar raga chalans gives the possibilities for creation of 
partially or entirely new stroke patterns and _ musical 
embellishments. 

c. Reflection of overall dimensions of raga: A gat gives clear 
picture of raga-swaroop in which it is composed. Haldankar 
(2001:1,2) states that ‘it is obvious that the first perquisite of a 
composition is that it should reflect the totality of the raga in 
which it is composed. This is not only means raga chalan but also 
employment of certain sensitive notes peculiar to raga character in 
meaningful way’. It is to be observed that in case of some rare 
ragas musicians refer to the bandish for the knowledge of raga. 

d. Intellectual melodic appeal: A gat must have an intellectual and 
logical surprise appeal in inter phrase relationship between each 
stanza. A gat gives fulfillment if it has such expected and 
unexpected surprises or satisfactions within the frame of a raga 
and tala. This is possible when the ending and starting phrases of 


each stanza are logically designed. 
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e. Ideal for the scope if improvisation: A gat must be ideal for the 
scope of improvisation. A slandered gat gives large space for 
implanting the improvisations and suitable for aesthetic 


expression of raga through improvisations. 


4.3 AESTHETIC VALUE OF INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSITIONS 

Consideration of aesthetic values of a composition in vocal 
music is subjected to two aspects. 

a. Literary values of bandish which assist the artist to express the 
emotions or feelings like devotional, love etc. According to 
Haldankar (2001;11) “ literary content of a (vocal) composition 
has an insignificant role, the content aligning with the mood 
of raga does give an added value to the (vocal) bandish’. 

b. Melodic frame of bandish which would be conscious of the 
authentic status of raga. More considerably in vocal bandishes 
expression of particular feelings of literary content were set to 
peculiar movements of notes which gives highly approach to 
expression of the feeling. 

While the poetic value of a vocal bandishs keeps no relation 
with instrumental music; consideration of aesthetic values of a 
composition in instrumental music takes other connotations in this 
regard. An attempt of justifying aesthetic values of instrumental 
compositions is made through following discussions. 

According to Pt. Rajeev Taranath (2010;332), ‘the formal 
elements and system recurrence of a poem certainly effect on a 
listener, whereas in instrumental music there is no message to 
listener then what else;,, than combinations of musical notes or 
melodic phrases, but these combinations are not simply arbitrary. 


Instead there is an image of beauty flashing through the 
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combinations. The sophisticated and mature satisfaction in 
instrumental music is the result of dexterity in blending 
intermingled melodic frames.’ Arvind Parik (8.44) states that ‘while 
instrumentalists do not have the facility (of literature) the composer 
certainly uses to advantage, various accents, lilt and alterations of 
vocal frames’. When applied to a composition, above said 
treatments holds great aesthetic values. 

Perhaps some instruments like sarangi, dilruba or violin could 
reproduce the original melodic frame of vocal bandish but plucking 
instruments like sitar and sarod sounds subjectively different effects 
than vocal bandishes. Because plucked instruments could not 
produce the lengthened sound like vocal or bowed instruments. 
Hence striking is essential to avoid the stopping of sound. Naturally 
strokes have to combine with melodic frames to produce admirable 
sound effects. The ideal methods of combining various aesthetic 
elements like meend, kana, krintan, sut, zamzama, katka, murki etc with 
the bunch of strokes combinations at suitable phases accordingly to 
raga and tala, is the higher attribute of aesthetic value of 
instrumental compositions. 

Aesthetic value of instrumental composition can be justified 
by following aspects, 

a. Intellectual appeal of aesthetic elements and raga bhava. 

b. Balance between inter phrase melodic sequences. 

c. Dexterity in blending intermingled melodic frames. 

d. Accents, lilt and alterations of vocal frames. 

e. Ideal usage of tala and Interesting approach of sam. 

f. The ideal combinations of melodic elements with the bunch of 


stroke combinations. 
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4.4 LITERARY CONTENT IN INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSITIONS 

Although lyrical poetry is not music, it is representational of 
music in its sound pattern, basing its meter and rhythm on the 
regular and linier of the song; or more remotely, it employs cadence 
and consonance to approximate the tonal varieties of a chant or 
intonation. Thus the lyric retains structural or substantive evidence 
of its melodic origins, and it is this factor which serves as the 
categorical principle of poetic lyricism. ( Perera 1994.) 

Music in its purest form consists of tone and time. In vocal 
music however there is one more content-words, which form an 


integral part of music. Vocalists have used words to their 


advantage- 
1. Merely as carries of notes 
ii. Tocreate verity in articulation and intonation 


ui. To obtain rhythmic patterns through word structure 

iv. To lend emotional color 

In vocal music words have played an important role in 
bringing variety in the texture of music material. But instrumental 
music has suffered in the variety of musical material and the 
number of forms because of absence of words. To fulfill this 
absence, we can see the attempts of applying vocal bandishes on 
instruments by musicians. The gayaki ang of Ustad Vilayat Khan is 
very much known for the representation of vocal music in sitar. The 
bandish ‘aaj more ghara aayena mitawa’ performed on sitar by Pt. 
Nikhil Bannerjee is one of the best examples to employing the vocal 
music in instrumental version. According to Dr. Prabha Atre 
(1993;98), in all music, with the words the musical structure is 
independent musically and that is why vocal forms can also be 


played on instruments. 
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4.5 STRUCTURE OF INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSITIONS 


Compositions of sitar and sarod are the melodic 
constructions created on the foundation of constructive format 
which is skeleton and esthetic sense of raga which is musical 
integrity. The skeleton of compositions has a sequenced design of 
four segments. Complete structure of gat or so called instrumental 
composition is a result of melodic bounding through these 
segments. 

In olden days all genres of vocal and instrumental 
were influenced and dominated by dhrupad music. Similarly the 
instrumental compositions influenced by structure of been bandish, 
we know that been bandish-s normally found in four sections called 
tuks viz. sthay1, antara, Sanchari, Abhog. It seems the contemporary 
sitar compositions may be followed the same. Sharmistha Seni states 
that “being a strict follower of dhrupad tradition, Masid Khan 
composed his gats in the four principal movements of dhrupad’. The 
structure of sitar & sarod compositions normally categorized in to 
major two sections viz. a. astayi, b.antara. Each may have one more 
lines attached to them. These are known as manja and abhog or amad. 
Usually compositions include two, three or four stanzas. The 


structure of any traditional gat usually follows as, 


Gat 
Astayi Antara 
all | 
Manja Abhog 


i Khan HA 2003;168 
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a. Sthayi or Astayi: The first segment sthayi ia also known as astayi 
which includes a mukhada, means ‘the face’ of composition. The 
mukhada holds predominant place as a returning entry section 
during the performance. Dipali Nag finds the possible connection of 
Astayi to the dhruva, an initial sub division of salaga suda prabhandha. 
We know the meaning of dhruva that is ‘immutable’, sthayi means 
‘something established’. Ruckert (1998;285) observes that, the 
important feature of the raga in its own home register must appear 
in the astayi. For this reason the astai is of paramount importance in 
detailing the features of particular rag. The astayi is also considered 
as a mark of graha, amsha, and nyasa etc. Normally astayi is attached 
with a second line however it is not found in all compostions. 

b. Manja: The second line of sthayi, manja stands like a blossomed 
reflection of astayi and normally placed in low and medium octaves. 
It is a misnomer of when and where established in second place. 
Nag (1993;5) also finds the roots of this stanza into a dhatu appears 
in Sangeet Ratnakara. The appearance of manja in any composition is 
like an extension of raga register in lower pitch range. 

c. Antara: The second segment antara is an exhibition of higher 
octave of raga. The first line of antara normally placed sam or the 
force toward higher octave Sa. The term means ‘interior’ or 
‘between’ and it was a middle section of a song like dhrupad 
prabhandha. Later it was applied to the second part of a composition 
which has in many instances another line attached. Ruckert 
(1998;286) opinions’ that because of its limits in pitch range to the 
highest reaches of the voice or instrument, and the lesser function in 
delineating the melodic features of rag, the antara is sometimes 
given less attention. This is may be a reason that many instrumental 


compositions found without antara or found in a single line. 
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d. Abhog or amad: The last line called abhog or amadi. It is the 
molding phrase which logically links to first line and it is played 
more skillfully to create musical surprise of joining mukhada. The 
term abhog represents the direct touch of dhrupad. Miner observes 
that (1993;185) a gat played by Iliyas khan was clearly has stanza 
called abhog. Aravind Parikhi claims it as amad by stating that ‘2nd 
line of antara or the concluding line is called as ‘amad’ which brings 
us back to the mukhada of gat’. 

In present day performance practice, amad holds one more 
meaning ‘the way of approach towards mukhada/sum’. Musicologist 
Haldankar stats that (2001;1.7), ‘a bandish that does not sound the 
approach of the sum or mukhada of the bandish while at finish 
hardly arouses interest in the listener. The interest is awakened only 
when such an approach to sum is sounded in the last phrase of 
bandish. This sounding the approach is called ‘amad’ in musical 
term’. However this opinion more suitable to khayal singing but 
considering instrumental gat structure, the entire fourth or last line 
is called as amad. 

Apart from this frame of four stanzas, one can find several 
gats in different models. We know that many gats of early purab baj 
generally not have an antara or there is absence of manja. In many 
gats we can see shortened amad or more lengthened manja. The 
distinct impression of dhrupad is to recall here. Mukharjee (1993;16) 
referring to some dhrupads created by Tansen and others, says that 
‘the general belief that a dhrupad always has four parts is not 
correct. There are many dhrupads having only astayi and antara’. Pt. 


Taranath (RTPI) states that, ‘in many instances antara was not taught 


i Mukherjee; 1993;12 
ii Parikh 1993; 8;45 
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to students and left to their creation’. It is possible that for many 
reasons several gats found incompletely composed. This includes a 


number of popular and remarkable compositions. 


a. Masid khani gats may have three line viz. sthayi, manja and 
antara or includes one more line called abhog or amad 

b. Fhirozkhani gats were not has a separate antara and the 
initial two stanzas were so long that they would cover the 
entire octaves of instrument. 

c. Rajakhani gats may have four or more cycles and even only 
three cycles in some instances. 


d. The gats set in other talas mostly have only two lines. 


SECTION II 
4.6 COMPOSITIONS IN SITAR AND SAROD GHARANAS 


As earlier stated, until the past century various sitar baj were 
played each in particular layas (tempo), were each property of 
particular gharanas. But since the past century the sitar and sarod 
performance, which had in most instances been limited to a single 
baj, gradually increased to two, three or more styles among each 
gharanas. According to Hamilton (1994;75), such a _ major 
development could have taken place due to considerable cross 
gharana learning. In result of which, a notable change was occurred 
in scrutinizing the bajs that lead the classification and definition of 
the term baj into a new form. It is already noted in previous chapter, 
that the early meaning of the term ‘baj’ was related to the types of 
compositions belongs to particular traditions. The stroke patterns as 


well as the tempo of composition in which it was played were 
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measurements to recognize the type or baj, thus it could be 
considered ‘pattern’ based classification. The modern meaning of baj 
referred to a playing style recognizable through usage of peculiar 
performance techniques that classified into two types such as, a. 
Tantrakari, b. Gayaki, thus it could be considerable as ‘ornamental’ 


based classification. 


The questions stands that what is meant to the ‘pattern’ based 
classification in present performance and what are the categories? 
What are the measurements of recognizing the classification? 


Present study finds following points on this issue. 


We know that the range of laya has been widened and 
variations among patterns have been described since past century 
among all performing traditions of sitar and sarod. Since the period, 
the inventions among stroke patterns (skeletons of compositions) 
taken place and they are so variously created in different talas, that 
it is too difficult to scrutinize them in relation with patterns. 
However, the tempo range (Jaya) of any composition either in might 
be composed in any tala, still have possibilities to classify into few 
accepted categories. In result, the laya has become the act of 
measuring and classifying the types of compositions among the 
modern performance traditions. We can see that instead of older baj 
classification, the compositions are classified into following 


categories since post Masidkhani and Rajakhani period. 


a. Vilambit gat: That includes Masidkhani and its modified varieties 
which are played in a slow tempo of below 100 bpm. 
b. Drut gat: That includes Rajakhani / Purab and their modified 


varieties which are played in a fast tempo of above 100 bpm. 
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Bandopadhyaya? discribes that, the instrumental compositions 
may be primarily divided into three basic categories on the basis of 
its tempo, i.e. vilambit, madhya and drut. Of late we have opted two 
more subdivisions, one in Vilambit and one in Drut thus coming to 
five types of gross laya references, i.e.; ati-vilambit, vilambit, madhya, 
drut, and ati-drut. It is to be noted that the tempo range of laya 
classification in instrumental music apparently different that been 


used in vocal music. 


Hamilton (1989;74) classifies the older and modern bajs under 


four categories and set them into four tempo ranges as following, 


Table No. 4.1 Baj and the laya 


a. Adhunik baj - Vilambit laya 
b. Masidkhani baj- Vilambit to madhya laya 


e 


Firozkhani baj- Madhya to drut laya 


d. Rajakhani baj- Drut laya 


However it is to be noted that there are several varieties of 
compositions existing among the performance of traditions. 
Classifying them into early noted baj could be meant to Jaya of the 
style was played. Those compositions referred to as Masidkhani, 
still follow the nearest original format of older compositions. The 
vilambit laya that referred to Masidkhani of older times, is madhya- 
vilambit now days. The inventions varieties of compositions and 
modifications among the gharanas-the music laboratories, have been 
widened the tempo range of performance. The entire repertoire of 
instrumental compositions can be divided into following categories 


on the base of laya. 
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There are total six sub divisions of layas can be found in 


performance practice among sitar and sarod traditions. 


Ati-vilambit 15-30 bpm. 
Vilambit laya Vilambit 30-60 bpm. 
Madhya-vilambit 60-100 bpm. 
Madhya-drut 100-200 bpm. 
Drut laya Drut 200-300 bpm. 
Ati-drut above 300 bpm. 


The vilambit laya of vocal music which used to sing bada-Khayal 
is equal to ati-vilambit laya of present day instrumental music. Thus 
the definitions of terms vary from olden times to modern and 
between instrumental music to vocal music. The over speed ati-drut 
is very rare as it never been used in vocal music. The comparative 
tempo range assigned in vocal and instrumental is shown in 


following table, 


Table No.4.2 Comparision of vocal and instrumental tempo ranges 


Laya Vocal Instrumental 
Ati-vilambit 6-10 bpm 30-60 bpm 
Vilambit 10-30 bpm 15-30 bpm 
Madhya-vilambit 30-60 bpm 60-100 bpm 
Madhya 60-100 bpm 60-100 bpm 
Madhya-drut 100-150 bpm 100-200 bpm 
Drut 150-250 bpm 200-300 bpm 
Ati drut Above 250 bpm Above 300 bpm 
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Fig .30 Improvisationsons in raga Puriya 


Fig . 31 Compositions in raga Puriya with alap. 
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4.7. VILAMBIT COMPOSITIONS 

The early type of vilambit gats were undoubtedly the 
Masidkhani gats. The tempo in which these gats were played was 
considered as vilambit laya. But later since the post Masidkhan 
period the laya called vilambit has been widened to more slower than 
to prior. In result the original Masidkhani laya now became known 
to as madhya-vilambit. It seems adopting more slower tempos into 
performance was inspired by vocal music, however, the tempo 
range is not that slow that used to sing slowest vocal genre-bada 
khayal. The compositions are classified into following sub categories. 
i. Madhya-vilambit: This category includes those compositions 
which follows the original tempo and the pattern of older 
Masidkhani gats. The term madhya-vilambit refers to a mid-slow 
tempo ranging between 60-100 bpm. The compositions set to this 
tempo range are rarely used in present day performance, even thou 
are played but not as mainstream of performance. We can find these 
types of compositions among the Maihar and Jaipur traditions. 
ii. Vilambit: This refers to the normal slow tempo ranging 
between 30-60 bpm. The compositions set to this Jaya include a 
number of meends and variations in stroke patterns. This types of 
compositions are pre dominant at present day performance practice. 
The compositions called vilambit gats are largely performed among 
all existing instrumental gharanas. 
iii. Ati-vilambit: The tempo range is set between 15-30 bpm to the 
ati-vilambit compositions. However it is not the range of ati-vilambit 
laya that referred in vocal music, which is almost half of the of 
instrumental one. The compositions set to this tempo range are very 
rarely found in performance practice. The best of this kind can be 


seen in Indore gharana. 
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Composition No. 1: Raga Yaman, Madhya-vilambit Teental. 


12 


Astayi. GaGa | Re SaSa Ni Re| 
diri | da diri da ral 
x 0 
Ga Ga Ga ReRe |Ga MaMa “Pa Ma | Ga Re Sa 
da da fra diri |da diri da ra | da da ra 
12 
Manja. GaGa | Re SaSa Ni Dha| 
diri | da diri da ra | 


0 


Pa DhaDha Ni Re | Ga MaMa “Pa Ma | Ga Re Sa 


da diri da ra | da diri da ra | da da ra 
12 
Antara. GaGa | Re GaGa Ma Dha| 
diri | da diri da ra | 
x 0 
Ni Sa Sa NiNi | Dha NiNi Re Ga | Re Re Sa 
da da ra diri | da diri da ra | da da ra 
12 
Abhog. GaGa | Re SaSa_ Ni Dha| 
diri | da diri da ra | 
x 0 
Ni Dha Pa MaMa | Re GaGa Ma Dha | NiDD  PaMa 
GaRe 
da da ra diri | da diri da ra |. dadir dara 
dara 


Note: This is a simple madhya-vilambit gat which could be found in 
most of all gharanas with slight variations. The composition follows 
the original Masidkhani pattern. The second and rest lines may vary 


from gharana to gharana. Source; Smt. Sandhya Apte (PSI). 
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Composition No. 2: Raga Bihag, Madhya-vilambit Teental. 


12 
Astayi. SaNi | Sa 
diri | da 


GaMa Pa Ni 


diri da fra | 


PNSa Ni Pa PaPa | Ga MaMa Pa Ma | Ga “Ga *Sa 


da da ra diri | da diri da ra | da da ra 
12 
Manja. ~ SaNi | Sa GaMa Ga °**'Sa | 
diri | da diri da ra | 
x 0 
Ni PaPa Ni Sa | Ga MaMa Pa Ma | Ga NGG: "Sa 
da diri da ra | da diri da ra | da da ra 
12 
Antara. PaPa | “Ga MaMa Pa ‘Ni | 
diri | da diri da ra | 
x 0 


‘Sa Sa Sa NiSa | Pa NiSa Ga Ma | Ga “Ga *Sa 


da da ra diri | da diri da ra | da da ra 
12 
Abhog. GaMa | Ga SaSa Ni ?'Sa | 
diri | da diri da ra | 
x 0 
Ni Ni ?Pa PaPa | Ga MaMa Pa Ma | Ga NGa 2 Sa 
da da ra diri | da diri da ra | da da ra 


Note: A well-known sitar gat in raga Bihag, is attributed to Jaipur 


Gharana. It is also played in almost all gharanas with slightly 


difference and variously credited by performers. 


3 The similar gat 


also found in Indore beenkar gharana also. Source; Smt. Sandhya 


Apte (PSI). 
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Composition No. 2: Raga Bhairavi, Madhya-vilambit Teental. 


12 


Astayi. PaDha | Pa MaPa Ga Ma | 
Diri | da diri da ra | 


Pa Pa Pa GaGa | Sa GaMa GMPD PaMa 


da da ra diri | da diri da ra 
12 
Manja. - GaGa | Re SaSa Ni Sa | 
diri | da diri da fra | 
x 0 
Dha NiNi “Ga Ga | Sa GaMa GMPD PaMa |“*Ga SRe Sa 
da diri da ra | da dir da ra | da da ra 
Antara. 
4 0 


PaPa | “Ga MaMa Dha Ni | Sa Sa Sa GaGa |Re SaSa Ni Sa| 
diri | da diri da ra |da dara _ diri |da_ =<diri da ra | 


x 0 
Dha NiNiDha Pa | Sa GaMa GMPD PaMa |**Ga *Re Sa 
da diri da ra | da dir da ra | da da ra 


Note: This sitar gat is attributed to ImdadKhani Gharana. Te 
specialty of this composition is an unusual beginning of antara from 
4th matra and has no abhog separately. One modified variation of the 
similar gat was taught me by Ustad Hameed khan of Indore beenkar 
gharana which was played in much slower vilambit laya. The above 


gat is obtained from Roy Sudeep (2004; 132). 
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12 
Astayi. -PNi’ |°Dha PaPa --MP -GM-| 


-diri- | da diri -- dara -dara-| 


x 0 
Pa NiNi Sa GPMP|"Ga MaGa “Sa *Re (S)|°NiNi -SDP_ MGMP 
da diri da di-ri- | da diri da diri | diri -darada daradara 


12 
Manja. - -PNi* | °Dha PaPa --MP -GM- | 


-diri- | da diri --dara_ -dara-| 


x 0 
Pa Pa Pa SGMP | “Ga MaGa “Sa °Re(S)| Ni -PNi> DhaPa 


da da ra _ di-ri- | da diri da diri | da -diri- dara 
12 

Antara. MaPa | “Ga MaMa Pa *Ni | 
diri | da diri da ra | 

x 0 

Sa Sa Sa SGMP | “Ga MaGa*Sa °Re(S)| Ni -SDP MGMP 

da da ra di-ri- | da diri da diri | da -darada daradara 


Note: This sitar gat is attributed to Vishnupur gharana. This was 
played by Pt. Gokul Nag of Vishnupur gharana in 1975 recording?. 
Pt. Gokul Nag was authentic representative of Vishnupur gharana. 
We can recognize difference in bol patterns as well as accents of bols. 
There is no abhog separately found. Similar to this composition are 


found in most of other gharanas mainly in Indore gharana. 
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Composition No. 5: Raga Shyam Kalyan, Vilambit Teental. 


12 
Astayi. -R"Pa | "Ga Ga(M) Re “Sa | 
-diri- | da diri da ra | 


0 
Re Re “Sa “°Ni | ?Pa NiSa RMPD ‘Pa |Ga(M) Re “Sa 


da da ra da | da diri da ra | diri da ra 
12 
oe M P N 
Manja. -R"Pa | “Ga Ga(M) Re “Sa | 
-diri- | da diri da ra | 
x 0 
Re Re “Sa Ni(S) | Ni “°Ni °Pa “Re | “Sa Sa Sa 
da da ra diri | da ra da ra | da da ra 
12 
Antara. Ga(M) | Re MaMa Pa °Ni| 
diri | da diri da ra | 


x 0 
"Sa Sa Sa Ga(M) | Re SaSa “°Ni Pa | Ga(M) Re “Sa 


da da ra diri | da diri da ra | diri da ra 


Note: This sarod gat is attributed to Gulam Ali Bangsha sarod 
gharana. This is a sarod gat performed by Pt.Radhika Mohan Maitra°. 
We can recognize difference in bol patterns as well as accents of bols. 
Antara is reconstructed variously by performers. One similar 
composition is heard in performances of Ustad Amjad Ali Kahn of 
Bangsha gharana. On the sarod, the sut-meend from Re to Pa and 
return to Ga that ends with a touch of Ma stops on Re is pleasingly 
played in the mukhada of this composition. There is no abhog 


separately found. 
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12 
Astayi. RMPN | °Pa (G)Ga RGSR -N-S | 


daradara | da dara daradara -da-ra | 


x 0 
(G) Ga GaGa ®NiSa | Ga GaMa GaMa “ReMPDP | “Ga ® Ni Ga*Sa 


da da dara dara! da _ dara da dara | da da ra 
12 
Manja. - RMPN | °Pa (G)Ga RGSR -N-S | 
aradara | da dara daradara -da-ra | 


0 


PNi NiGa *Ga *NiSa | ®Ga GaMa GaMa “ReMPDP | “Ga NiGa*Sa 


da dara da dara | da_ dara da dara | da da ra 
12 

Antara. RMPN | °Pa (G)Ga RGSR -N-S | 

daradara | da dara daradara -da-ra | 


x 0 
“Ni Ni “Sa SaSa|Pa**Sa (N) "Ma™”*SDha Pa |(G) RGSR °NiSa 


da da ra daral dara da dadiri da | da daradara dara 


Note: This sitar gat is attributed to Ustad Rehmat Khan of Indore 
gharana. This is rare type sitar gat set in slower vilambit teental. The 
boles are organized differently in this gat and for the sake of playing 
the gat in very slower tempo the boles are syllable to as dara dara 
instead of diri of usual slow compositions. While in the mukhada and 
the followed astayi boles are very differently expanded to two three 
or even more syllables. Interestingly the followed lines have similar 
mukhadas but changes from sam. This may be relates to the early toda 
style. Whereas the octave jump with sut at the antara resembles the 


been style. Performed and taught by Ustad Hameed Khan.° 
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Composition No.7 Raga Desh, vilambit Teental. 


12 


Astayi. NiSa|"°Ma “ReRe Ma-PaPa MaPPNisSa | 
diri | da diri da-dara_  dadirdara | 
x 0 
Ni Ni Sa *NiRe | *Re “NiNi Dha‘Pa “’Dha | ““Ma °*Ga (S) 
da da ra _ diri | da_ diri da ra | da da ra 
12 
Manja. Sa‘Re | ‘Re *NiNi Dha Pa | 
diri | da diri da ra | 
x 0 
°'Ma PaPa *Ni Sa | *“Re MaMa Pa™'Dha | ‘Ma “’Ga (S) 
da diri da ra | da diri da ra | da da ra 
12 
Antara. PaDha | ’Ma PaPa 'Ni Ni | 
diri | da diri da ra | 
x 0 
“Sa Sa Sa  Sa*Re | °Re °NiNi Dha Pa | ”’Dha *Ma Pa 
da dara diri | da diri da ra | da da ra 
12 
Abhog. NiSa | ““Ma MaMa ““Ma “Re | 
diri | da diri da ra | 
x 0 
“’GaNi Sa Sa*Re | “Re “NiNi Dha‘Pa “Dha| ‘Ma “’Ga (S) 
da da ra_ diri | da diri da ra_ | da da ra 


Note: This sitar gat is attributed to Maihar gharana and also played 
on sarod as well. It is obtained from Pt. Ravi Shankar’s lessons 
(SSH)’. This gat is set in slower vilambit teental. The bols are 
organized differently in this gat. One similar gat is attributed to 


Jaipur gharana.’ Interestingly it has four lines resembling the abhog. 
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4.8 VARIATIONS IN VILAMBIT COMPOSITIONS 


Vilambit gats are major concern of performance. There have been 
no differences between sitar and sarod compositions found to be 
marked. But during the study of finding the traditional vilambit 
compositions of sitar and sarod, following marks points emerge 
from the study. 

a. There has been number of modifications made in stroke 
pattern but the impression of early of 5+3+5+3 divisions set to 
teental remains the same. 

b. Structure of Masidkhani style is quite prominent. There we 
find different mukhdas and the approaches towards the sam. 

c. With the basic bol pattern of Masidkhani we can find many 
gats as having different faces of the Masidkhani. 

d. The Jaya dimension has been widened to slower range. In 
result, the definition of vilambit has been changed to define 
slower tempo then earlier. 

e. Various aesthetical performance techniques included in 
modern performance. 

f. The early types of segments called todas now turn into the 
sequence of astayi-manja-antara-abhog. 

Bandopadhyaya states? that the vilambit gat-s used to be played in 
those times are near madhya laya of today. It is apparently the 
contribution of Ustad Allauddin Khan to give another laya- 
dimension to vilambit gat, namely ati-vilambit gats. Pt.Nikhil 
Banerjee (1931-1986) has many a time used to perform at a further 
slowed down tempo. His Chandrakauns gat (demo) may be a befitting 
example for ati-vilambit tempo. His performance of raga shudha 


basant in a cassette recording is another example of ati-vilambit gat. 
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Similarly Khan (HKPI) attributes the creation of ati-vilambit 
compositions to Ustad Rehmat khan of Indore gharana. The 
composition he attributes to Rehmat Khan is given in pilu which is 
very rarely used raga for vilambit. It was known that in modern 
times Ustad Balekhan (1942-2007) of indore gharana used to perform 
ati-vilambit gat.1° That can be said that the outline of today’s 
performance was getting drawn before one generation. Accordingly 
the development is not possible done by any one gharana, instead 
there is a notable contribution of all instrumental gharanas. The 
variations that find in stroke patterns of vilambit compositions are 


described in following, 


i. The well known popular Masidkhani bol pattern 


Astayi; from 12 matra 


x 0 
dirilda diri dara |da dara, diri |da diri dara |da dara 
ii. There are verities of bol patterns of mukhadas to approach the sam 
These are later additions in compositions. 


Mukhada; from 12* matra 


12 x 
a. -diri- | da diri -- dara -dara-|da 


b. diridiri| da diri daradara -da-ra| da 
ra diri | da diri da- dara dadirdara | da 


iii.There are verities of bol patterns of ending portion-amad of 


composition. These are later also additions in compositions. 


0 
a. Ida diri dara 
b. |dadir dara dara 


ree | dadirdara daradara daradara 
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iv. 


vi. 


Vil. 


There had been a few other types of gats in the Masitkhani 
tradition. One starts from sam as like the same of manja. one bol 
pattern has two cycles long and starting from the 7‘ matra". 


Astayi; from the 7 matra 


0 


da diri | da da _ ra, diri]| da diri da ra| da da ra, da | 


0 
da ra, da diri |da da ra, diri | da diri dara| 


da da ra, da | da ra 


. With the basic bol pattern of astayi we find many gats having a 


second line known as manja. 

Manja; from sam, 

x 0 

da diri da ralda diri da ralda da ra, diri| da diri da ral 
Two approaches were found for antara, one is gerally known 
and another type of is frequently seen in Jaipur, Imdadkhani 
traditions. 


a. Antara; from the 12th matra, 

x 0 
diri |da diri da ra|da da ra, diri | da diri da ra| da da ra 
b. Antara; from the 4th matra, 


0 
diri | da diri da ra| da da ra diri | da diri dara | 


0 


da diri da ra| da dir da ra|da da ra 


There has separate abhog or amad in some compositions. 


Abhog; from sam 


x 0 
da diri da ralda diri da ralda da ra, diri | da diri da ra | 
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4.9 DRUT COMPOSITIONS 


A wide range of drut gats have been notified since the 
time of pre Rajakhan period. There are number of patterns have 
been established and performed throughout. Each gharana have 
highly concerned with this category of compositions. To notify the 
particular gharana, a drut gat is an idol object of consideration. As 
well there are compositions set to other faster tala like ektal, but 
teental is pre dominated in the drut section. There are three types of 
fast compositions of sitar and sarod music. The categories are 


derived from three levels of tempo of tala. 


i. Madhya-drut: This category includes medium-fast tempo 
Firozkhani style gats. The speed of compositions set between 
100-175 bpm. These type gats are popular among Gulam Ali 
sarod gharana. The impacts of medium fast Firozkhani gats 
suitable for sarod are mostly found in this category. 

ii. Drut: This category includes fast gats of Purab and Rajakhani 
baj gats. The speed of compositions set between 175-250 bpm. 
There are number of patterns among the drut gats can be seen 
in modern performance practice. 

iii. Ati-Drut: This category includes even faster gats inspired from 
taranas or percussion boles. The speed of compositions set 
above 250 bpm. These types of gats are mostly performed in 
Maihar and Imdadkhani gharanas. 


The transcriptions of drut gats given in next pages are 
sequential to the vilambit gats cited in previous subtitle. In order to 
notifying traditional compositions in a particular gharana of tempo 


variations can be notified consequently. 
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Composition No.1 Raga Yaman, Drut Teental. 


Ga 
da 


Ga 
da 


Astayi 
0 
- Ga Re | Ga MM Pa Ma |Ga RRGa Re | Sa Ni - Re | 
- da ra | da dir da raltda dir dara | da da - ra | 
Manja 


0 
- Ga Re| Ni RR Ni Sa|NiDha NN SS| Ni N(P) -M PP| 


- da ra|da dir da railda ra _ dir dir! da _ rda -r dir | 


0 
-Dha -D Dha|Dha -Ni-N Ni| Ni -Re -R Re|Re -Ga -G Ga| 
eda -r daJs|da -da -r daida -da -r daida -da -r dal 


0 
“D - Pa| -Ma RRGG |Re RSa -Sa Ni | NiDD Ni Re| 
da - dal- ra_ dir dir |da rda -r dat da dir da_ ral 


Antara 


0 
- Ga Re | Ga MM Pa Ma|Dha NN SS NN | Re RNi -Ni_ Sa| 
- da ra | da dir da ra | da dir dir dir | da rda .r da | 


Amad 


0 


Ga GRe -R NN| Re Sa Ni NDha|-DMM Dha Pa| MM Ga GRe -R| 


da 


rda .r dir |da ra da rda | -rdir da ra| dir da rda .-r| 


Note: Above gat is a popular common type drut gat in raga yaman. It 


is set to normal fast tempo which enables the learners to understand 


and perform the gat. It is possibly a Purab baj gat. Source: Pt. Sudhir 
Phadke?2. (PSI) 
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Composition No.2 Raga Bihag, Drut Teental. 


Astayi 
0 x 
Sa MM Ga Pa|- Ni -D Ni | Sa - Pa Ma | GaRe Sa Ni | 
da dir da ra | - da er dat da- da ra | da ra da ra | 
Manja 
0 x 
Sa MM Ga Pa |- Ni -D Ni | Sa - - Ni|- Sa Dha Ni | 
da dir da ra | - da -r datstda-- - dast- rda da era | 


Sa RR NN SS |Ni NPa-M PP|- Ni Dha Sa |NiDha Pa Ma | 
da dir dir dir |da rda -r dir|- da ra da |da ra da ra | 


Pa DD MM PP|Ma MGa -G Ma|GM PD ”Pa Ma|Ga RR Sa Ni| 


da dir dir dir |da rda .r daJ|da - da ra | da dir da ral 
Antara 
0 x 


Sa - Ga Ma | Pa NN Sa Re |Ni Sa GG RR| Sa SNi -N Sa| 
da - da ra | da dir da ra {dara dir dir| da rda .-r dal 


GG MM Pa PMa|-M Ga GRe -R| Sa SNi -N PP| Ma MGa -R Ga| 
dir dir da rda|-r da rda -r|da rda.-r dir! da rda .r dal 


GM PD ”Pa Ma| Ga RR Sa Ni | 
da - da ra | da dir da ra | 


Note: Above gat is a popular type sitar gat in raga Bihag possibly has 
Jaipur origin. The variations of this gat are found among Jaipur, 
Indore and Imdadkhani gharanas and variously credited!3. The 
above gat is performaned by Imdad Khan in a 78p record around 


1910. A variation of this gat also performed in Maihar gharana.'4 PRII 
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Composition No.3 Raga Bhairavi, Drut Teental. 
Astayi 
0 


Pa - Pa, Pa|- Pa, DD Ni | Dha Pa - Ma | Pa Ga- Ma | 
da - rda da |- rda dir dal da ra - da |ra_ da - rda | 


Manja 

x 0 

Pa - - Ga | Re Ga Re Sa| - Re MM GG| Re Sa - Sa| 

da - - dastra da da ra! cda dir dir! da da - ral 
Antara 

x 0 

Pa MM Pa Ga|- Ma Dha Ni|Sa Re GG RR | Ni Ga - Re | 

da dir da dal- ra da ratda ra dir dir | da da - ra | 
Amad 

x 0 

Sa SNi -N Dha| Pa Ma PP Dha | Ni Pa Dha Ma| Pa Ga - Ma| 

da rda -r da |!dasra dir da |dada ra dal ra da - fra | 


Note: A rare type of early sitar gat performed by Ustad Inayet tkhan 
of Imdadkhani gharana in raga Bhairavi is transcribed above. This 
was performed in a 78p Columbia record made around 192515. (PRI) 
This is typically known for Imdadkhani gharana specialties such as 
strokes. The boles are differently organized then a normal Rajakhani 
and also it is played in a very fast tempo near to ati-drut. The gat 
starts from sam and has four lines including amad. It is recognized as 


a pure Imdadkhani gat. 
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Composition No.4 Raga Patdeep, Drut Teental. 


Pa 
da 


Astayi 
0 
Pa Ma |Pa SS NN SS | Dha Pa- Ma | Pa Ga - Ma | 
da ra |da dir dir dir | da ra - da | ra da - ra | 
Manja 


0 


- Ni| Dha Pa Ma Pa |Ga MM PP MM| Ga GRe -R Sa| 
- dat ra dada ra |da dir dir dir! da rda .r da | 


0 


i SS RS Ni | - Pa Ma Pa|Ga MM PP NN| Sa SNi -N_ Sa| 
dirdir dat - ra daratda dir dir dir | da rda .-r dal 


0 


Ma GG Ma Ga | - Ma Pa MM | PaNi - Sa| Ga Pa - Pa| 


da 


x 


dir da dal - ra da dir | dada - ra! da da - ral 


0 


Ga- Re Sa | Ni Pa NN SS | Dha Pa - Ma | Pa Ga - Ma| 


da - da ra | da ra dir dir | da ra - da | ra da - ral 


Note: A rare sitar gat performed by Pt. Gokul Nag of Vishnupur 


gharana. It is in raga Patdeep found in old cassette record performed 


in 197516. The gat belongs to Purab baj. As well it has a longer manja 


of four cycles of teental a separate anta has not set. Interestingly 


insteadto focus the raga nature of patadeep, that is uttarang, the gat 


elaborate the much part of manja in mandra octave. However the 


manja ends with the touch of tara saptak that fulfils the raga nature. 


One another specialty of manja is it joins the sam of astayi without 


touching to Madhya Sa. 
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Composition No.5 Raga Shyam kalian, Drut Teental. 


Astayi 
0 x. 

Ni Sa | RM Pa - Ga| Ma: Re “Sa -2 | Re~= = +- :|- Sar 2 
da ra | da - da | - da ra - | da - - - | da - 
Manja 

x 0 
Re - - - | Dha - Pa - | Ma PP Ni Sa | RM PD - Pa | 
da - - - | da - ra - | da dir da ra | da - - dal 
- Ga Ma- |- - 

- da ra - 1 - - 

Antara 
x 0 
(P) | Pa Sa - Sa| Sa - - -| Re - Re - | Dha Pa - 
da |rda da - rda! da- - - | da - ra - | da ra - 
x 0 

"Ga | -- Ga-|Ga Ma - Re|- RR “Sa - | -“Dha-D Dha| 
da | -- da - |da - - datl- rda da -|- da -r da | 


x 


“Pa Pa Pa - | ND PM DP MP | GM RS 
da da da -1| dir dir dir dir | dir dir 


Note: A stylistic sarod gat performed by Ustad Amjad Ali Khan of 
Gulam Ali Bangsha ghardana in raga Shyam Kalyan is a well known 
Bangsha traditional madhy-drut gat. This is idol for Firozkhani 
inspired sarod style that developed in Bangsha tradition. It has four 
segments sthayi, manja, antara and amad clearly. Strokes have been 
simplified in astayi that brought a mellifluous beauty to this 
composition. The meends are set to use the complete resonance of 


instrument. 
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Composition No.6 Raga Pilu, Drut Teental. 


Astayi a. 
0 x 
Sa GG RRGG| Re *™Ni- “Sa | Ga -- “Dha | Pa (G) -(S) -| 
da dir dir dir! da da - rda| da - - da | - da -da -| 
Astayi b. 

Pa “Dha Pa (G) | - ™Ni- “Sa | Ga- - Ga| Re Sa Ni Sa| 
da - - da | - da - .da | da - - da | da ra da ra | 
Antara 

0 x 
Ma MM MM Pa|- Ni - “Ni| Sa - - Sa| Ni Re Sa - | 
da dir dir da | - da - rdajsda-- - dat da ra da -| 


Ga Re - Sa |Ni Dha - Pa | Pa Dha Pa Ma | Ga Re Sa - | 


da da - ra|da da - ral! da ra da ra | da ra da -| 


Note: Above is a sitar gat in raga Pilu attributed to Ustad Rehmat 
Khan of Indore gharana. Interestingly it has also another variation in 
astayi which is just like mirror of the former gat from khali. The 
second variation of astayi is attributed to Prof. Abdul Karim Khan of 
Indore gharana. The antara is that of commonly found in Indore style 
compositions. There is no manja separately found. The bol 
combinations of this composition has beautiful lilts and ornaments 
that is difficult to manage. The komal Ga used in this raga has very 
soft touch and said it is utara (flattened) gandhar. The above gat is 
collected in face to face lesson with Ustad Hameed Khan of Indore 


beenkar gharana. (PSI) 
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Composition No.7 Raga Desh, Drut Teental. 


Astayi 
0 x 


Re GG Sa Re |- Ma-M Pa | Ni-S -S RR | Re NN Dha Pa| 
da dir da ra |- da -r dal|da.da.r dir | da dir da ra | 


Manja 
0 x 
"Ni - - Dha |Pa Ga-RGa|Ma PP DP DP|(M) MRe -Ga (S)| 
da - - ra |da da .r dalda dir dir dir! da_ rda or da | 
Antara 
0 x 
Ma -M Ga Ni |-N Sa Re MM| Pa Dha MG Re |- Re Ma Pa| 
da -r da dat -r da dadir | da_ ra da - |-da da ra | 
Amad 
0 x 


Ni SSRe Ni|SS Re Re MM |PP DD MM PP |(M) MRe -Ga (S)| 
da dirda da|dir da da dir | dir dir dir dir | da_ rda -r da | 


Note: Above is a sitar gat in raga Desh is a popular type drut gat of 
Maihar gharanda, the variations of this gat are also found in Indore 
and Imdadkhani gharanas also. The manja and antara lines changes in 
each gharanas. In Maihar gharana it is set to a balanced tempo to 
perform the krintan and such other performance techniques. It is 
originally a Purab baj gat. One of the features of this gat is could be 
notified in an interval of taking notes GaMa one-after, which if 
abandoned in raga desh. But when performer use the certain krintan 
and zanzama between GaMa notes, the effect of unusual touch do not 


appers. Source: Pt. Sudhir Phadke!’”. (PRII) 
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4.10 VARIATIONS OF DRUT COMPOSITIONS 


The compositions of sarod belong to two instrumental traditions 
viz. Gulam Ali sarod gharana and Senia Maihar gharana. Whereas 
compositions of Gulam Ali gharana yet more reserved to perform on 
sarod instrument only but the compositions of Maihar gharana 
performed on both sitar and sarod instruments equally. It was Baba 
Allauddin Khan, the founder of Maihar gharana, have highly 
contributed to developing the equal sophistication and same music on 
both instruments. Pt. Taranath (RTPI) clarifies that this happened in 
result of adopting vocal music throughout teaching of Allauddin Khan. 
When the students attempt to adopt the music that was sung, the 
techniques and the sound effect varies in each instrument. This leads 


toward a peculiar style that suitable for the instrument. 


Actually the performing style of a gharana quickly appears in drut 
compositions. The drut gats of sarod are greater inspired by the 
techniques of Senias in Maihar gharana. These are in many instances 
longer and covering two or even more cycles to complete astayi. The 
compositions were set such logically that they also can be repeated in 


single cycles. 


In course of present study, the attempts have been made to notify 
the compositions that played and modified specially for sarod. 
However in some instances they also performed on sitar. The attempt of 
transcribing larger number of compositions is not much suitable here. 
Thus attempts have been made to find out few common and 
uncommon but used patterns of creating compositions. It is to be noted 
that this excludes those Rajakhani and Purab compositions that 


normally starts from 7* or 9 matra. 
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Table No. 4.3 Variations of drut sitar gat patterns!® 
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i. From sam 


x 0 


|da dir dada| - dir da ra | dadir dir dir |da rda -r da| 
|da dir dir da | rda -r dara | dadir dir dir |da rda-rda| 


li. From 3"4 matra 


x 0 


|- - da er |da ra dadir |dir da radir | dirda- ra | 
|da - da - | da rada da | dir da radir| dirda- ra | da - 


iii. From 4h matra 


x 0 


|- - da| er da _ dirdir | darda erda | dirda rada | 
|da- - da| er da da -| dadadir dir| da rda er da | 
|da dir da 


iv. From 8 matra 


x 0 
| - - - | - - - da| - dara da| ra da-ra 


| da- da ra | dadir da 


v. From 10 matra 


0 x 


| - da er da | dadirdara|da - - da |er da da ra| 
| da da er dir | da ra da-|daer dara| - da er da | 
| da ra -dir | dadirdara|da - dir da | dir da rada |da 


vi. From 164 matra 


x 0 
da |er da da ra | dir dir da da| er dirda ra | - da ra -| 
|da - ra da|ra da da - | dirdirda da |er da da 
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Table No.4.4 Variations of drut sarod gat patterns 19 


i. From sam 


0 


|daer da da|er da daer|da daer da | da dirdara | 
|da - - da| er da da ra| da dir dir dir | da rda er da | 


ii. From 2"4 matra 


x 0 


|- da ra da| da - - da | ra da da - | - da ra da | 
| da - - da| da ra da-| - da ra da | dadirdara | 
|da dir dada | er dadara| da dir dir dir| da rda er da| 


iii. From 4th matra 


x 0 


| - - - da|er da dirdir| da rdaerda | dir da rada | 
| da - - daj|er dada ra| dadir dir dir | da rda er da | 
| dadirdara | da dir da ra| dadirdir dir| da rda er da | 
|da er da 


iv. From 6th matra 


0 
| - - - | - da dir da |dirda dirda|ra da - ra| 
| da- - da|erda da ra| da dirdir dir |da rda erda | 
| da-da ra| er da da ra| da 


v. From 10 matra 


0 


|- da er da | dadirdara|da- dara | dadirdara| 
|da dir dir dir| da rda er da | dadirdara | da ra da - | 


vi. From 14th matra 


0 


|- da er da|da - - - |- da er da| da - - |- da erda| 
| da - da ra| dadirdara|da da erda | da da erda | 
| da da erda | - dir dir dir |darda erda| - da er da | 
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4.11 ADDITIONAL SECTIONS IN SAROD COMPOSITIONS 


During the course of present study an interesting subject 
was notified that in some compositions of sarod of Maihar 
gharana, additional compositional sections were performed by 
maestros. These sections have pre-meditated structures of 
patterns. One additional section normally played is notified as 
a second manja. Pt. Rajeev Taranath demonstrated a gat in raga 
yaman which has two manjas and separate antara-abhog lines. 
Within which, the first manja was played entirely in lower notes 
and the second elaborates the mid octave. The composition 
with two manyjas is as following, 


Composition in raga Yaman, Drut Teental. 
Astayi 
0 


Ga - Ga Re| Ga MM Pa Dha|PaMMGG RR|Ga G(N) -N Re | 
da - da ra| da dir da ra |da dir dir dir |da rda .-r da | 


Manja 1 
x 0 
Ni -N Ni Re |-R Re Ga Re| NiDD NN SS | Ni N(P) -M PP | 
da -r dadajs-r da da ral dadir dir dir | da rda .r_ dir | 


Ma - Ma Dha | - Dha Ni- | Ni Re - Ga| Re Ni - Re | 


da - ra da | - fra da -! ra da - dal ra da - ra l 
Manja 2 
x 0 


Ga MM Ga Pa|-P Pa Ma Pa |Ma NN DD NN| Ma MPa -M Pa| 
da dir da dater da da ra |da dir dir dir | da rda .r da | 


Sa-S Ni Pa | -P Ma Ga -G |Re Ni - Ga| Re Ni - Re | 
da -r da da |-er da da -r | da da - da Jsra da - frail 
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4.12 COMPARING THE SITAR AND SAROD COMPOSITIONS 


The compositions written in the previous part of present 
section are only examples of the sitar and sarod music of each 
gharana. However thou are not enough to clarify the whole style of 
each gharanas. To achieve the entire knowledge of performance of 
any gharana one has to study the practical data of music. Through a 
deep study on the primary data that collected through traditional 
method of music learning, present researcher bifurcate the 
characteristics of sitar and sarod compositions in following chart. The 


results of repeated researches may vary. Table No.4.5 


Sitar Sarod 


Single string oriented performance | Multy-string oriented 
techniques are used in composing | performance techniques are 


sitar gats. used in composing sarod gats. 


Ragas having both shudha and | Such ragas having both shudha 
vikruta Re and Dha are avoided in| and _ vikruta notes are also 


composing gats. considered in composing gats. 


Ati vilambit gats also rendered. Ati vilambit gats also rendered. 


Rajakhani type gats are popular. Firozkhani and Purab 


compositions are popular. 


Compositions are found both | Compositions normally longer. 


longer and shorter types. 


Compositions have roots with | Compositions have roots with 


early sitar and surbahar music. early rabab 
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4.13 CONCLUSION 
Present chapter was devoted to the study of the theoretical 
aspects as well practical data of compositions which included 


transcriptions of compositions. 


In the first section the discussion covered the theoretical aspects 
of compositions. An introduction to Indian compositional section with 
basic principles of gat and aesthetic value of instrumental compositions 
has been discussed. The section was devoted to the study of practical 
data of compositions within the repertoire of different traditions. In the 
course of finding true sound of compositions, study has made on the 
performed music of the early masters as well as newer one. The known 
classification of Jaya in Indian music has three categories; present 
chapter notifies the usage of total six sub categories divided in to two 
sorts of Jaya at modern performance. The practical study or this section 
has been made on a number of compositions different gharanas and for 
a brief presentation two compositions of each gharana are transcribed in 
this section. The transcriptions along with brief descriptions of the 
transcribed compositions of all six instrumental traditions were duly 


presented. 


The attempts have been made to notify characteristics of sitar and 
sarod compositions which would be helpful to understanding the 
performance style of instrumental gharanas. 

a. Discovered the basic principles, structure and aesthetic value of 
instrumental compositions possible adoption of literary content. 

b. Notified the categories of laya in instrumental and vocal music. 

c. Notified pattern variations of vilambit and drut gats. 

d. Transcribed the compositions of different instrumental gharanas. 


e. Comparatively discussed about sitar and sarod music. 


KKKK* 
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Notes 


1. 


Pt.Rajeev Taranath in interview with writer U.R  Anatmurty. 
(Udayavani;1974) 


2. Sanjay Bandopadhyay; UGC Refresher course article 24.11.2004 
3. Dr. Anupam Mahajan (2008; 84-85) Transcripted a very similar 


OO ND wo 


19. 


compositions and attribute it to Jaipur gharana and Roy (2004;137) 
attributes an almost same composition to Ustad Imdad Khan. 

Source of this recording was obtained from www.bangla torrents.com and 
www.We Got Guru.Com web sites. Standard license of you tube. 
Recording courtesy Pt.Rajeev Taranath 

Private learning and interview section with Ustad Hameed Khan 3.10.2011 
Source courtesy; Pt. Rajeev Taranath 

Dr. Anupam Mahajan (2008;116-17) 

Sanjay Bandopadhyaya; UGC refresher course article; 24.11.2004 One 


. composition in raga parameshwari composed by Ustad Balekhan is in Ati 


vilambit laya of teental. Source courtesy ; Hafiz Bale Khan 


. Obtained from Sanjay Bandopadhaya; UGC refresher course article; 


24.11.2004 


. Written and learnt in person from Pt. Sudhir Phadke early in 2004. 
.Roy in his book ‘Jahan-e-sitar’(2004;133) attributes this gat to 


Imdadkhani gharana. Ustad Hameed khan also gives a_ similar 
composition attributed to Ustad Rehmat Khan of Indore gharana. 
(HKPI) 


. Pt. Rajeev Taranath demonstrated a similar variation which starts 


from 6‘ matra.(PRI) 


. The cassette copy of old 78 rpm records of Inayet khan. 


Courtesy; Pt. Sanjay Deshpande. 


. ibid 
. Performed in a recording by Pt.Sudhir Phadke 


(Sony Corp. 2007; 88697071302) 


. These patterns are derived from teachings and performing of sitarist Pt 


sudhir Phadke and Smt Sandhy Apte. These two exponents of Maihar 
gharana performed and taught these patterns in ragas like khamaj, 
Malkauns, Hameer, Marva, Bhairavi and Nat Bhairav. 

These patterns are derived from teachings and performing of sarod 
maestro Pt.Rajeev Taranath, a sarod exponent of Maihar gharana who 
performed and taught these patterns in ragas like Puria Kalyan, Khamaj, 
Kafi, Bihag, Manj Khamaj and Bihag. 
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CHAPTER IV 


COMPOSITIONS OF SITAR AND SAROD TRADITIONS 
SECTION I 


4.1 INTRODUCTION TO INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSITIONS 


It is said that, in Indian classical music performance, either it 
may be vocal or instrumental, the compositions has been considered 
as mainstream of performance and knowledge. We know that the 
composition section of sitar and sarod performance includes two 
aspects, a.Compositions and b.Mmprovisations. An attempt of 
characterization of these two aspects will be made in two chapters. 
Present chapter includes two sections and covers the area of 
compositions. In first section the discussion covers the general 
theoretical aspects of compositions and second part includes the 
examples of compositions of all instrumental gharanas for the 


knowledge of practical mode of particular gharanas. 


Compositions of sitar and sarod are called as gat. In some 
instances musicians refer to them as bandish or gat-bandish. It seems 
the term is also incorporated in dance and drum instruments such as 
pakhwaj since long time. Miner states that, the term gat is derived 
from dance element ‘gati’ which is described as ‘walking manners 
on stage’ in ancient text Natyashastra of Bharata. There might be a 
possible relation between gat and gati. The hint is that, the 
percussion and string instrumental part which was played during 
performing gati in dance, much later possibly referred to gat on 
string and percussion instruments in the meaning ‘prefixed manners 
of sound movements'. But the latter said ancient meaning doesn’t 


keep any relation with later meaning of instrumental ‘gat’. 
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The compositions of sitar and sarod are the disciplined 
mainstream of instrumental music and preserved through the 
unique Indian traditional gharana system. The awareness of the 
traditional compositions in instrumental music is so strong that they 
are considered as the backbone of sitar and sarod music. In order to 
absorb the interpretation of the knowledge of sitar and sarod music, 
the study compositions of these instruments is essentially required. 
Therefore one does not need to explain the urgency of undertaking a 
study of compositions with special reference to particular 


gharanas. 


Pt.Bimal Mukharjee (1993;12) states that, the 
compositions in both vocal and instrumental music clearly emerged 
during vedic period. Perhaps the sama shlokas possibly the early 
composition types which were sung during yajna along with 
accompaniment of veena. But it is difficult to find any certain name 
or structure of instrumental compositions in vedic period. Mishrai 
gives a detailed description on instrumental music from ancient to 
modern age, the extract is followed here; the structural description 
of tritantri veena gleaned from Krishna-cult poets, Ain-i-Akbari, 
Sangeet Parijat and Sangeet Sara establishes beyond the period. 
This instrument was initially used as accompaniment for 
singing. In the latter half of eighteenth century some of the 
direct descendents of Tansen, began to include new instruments 
in their repertoire of music education for general learners. This 
helped in establishing the nibaddh tambura-sitar-on one hand and 
surbahar on the other. The alap part of veena was performed on 


surbahar and the vocal part was played on sitar. This was the 


iL.M.Mishra; Bharatiya Sangeet Vadya 
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same period when khayal was becoming a popular choice 
amongst vocalists and tabla was merrily gaining ground among 
percussion instruments. The material based on veena did not 
prove sufficient for the capability sitar possessed hence a new 
style-gat (movement)-began taking shape. Although the bandish 
(composition) of gat carried strong influence of vocal bandishs, 
but due to special use of mizrab, the gat compositions differed 
from vocal ones. Ustads of Seni gharana had gifted this style to 
the upcoming string instruments. They were responsible for 
liberating sitar from providing accompaniment to vocal 
renderings and gaining the independent status of a main 
instrument. 

It is uncertain that how and when the term ‘gat’ initially 
customized to define any predetermined melodic constructions of 
sitar and sarod. It is supposed to have established predated to 
Masidkhan. All musicologists agree that the earliest reference of a 
name ‘gat’ to sitar compositions is marked by Nawab Ashfaq Ali in 
the preface of Urdu text Nagmat-ul-Hindi. Arvind Parikh (1993;47) 
observes that Ashfaq Ali attributes the initial creation of gats to 
Nyamat Khan. As early said he was dhrupadiya beenkar himself, after 
the success of his new kheyal style, possibly took sitar and 
composed initial compositions or possibly replayed his kheyal 
bandishes on sitar. However, M.S.Taralgatti (2003;174) observes there 
were no significant stroke patterns fixed in early gats of Adaranga. 
After his successive experiment of khayal compositions, his inspired 
follower and brother in law Firoz Khan took idea of developing a 
new form of instrumental music and authentically created 


sequenced pattern of instrumental strokes in the name of sitar gats. 


i Khan HA;2003, 169 
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Thus developing a new form of vocal and_ instrumental 
compositions is attributed to both figures. 

The term also used in percussion music and dance till present 
day. But the difference is that, percussion gats are played repeatedly 
while string instrumental gats repeatedly played through out of 
presentation of a raga. One another vision of origin of term ‘gat’ 
links gitika (Prakaran geeta) and later gita, the ancient name of a song 
which referred as tala pradhana. 

Meaning of the term bandish is ‘a prefixed song associated to 
predetermined melodic structure’. The term is_ generally 
incorporated with all vocal forms of north Indian classical and semi 
classical music like dhrupad, khayal, thumri, tappa, etc. Dhrupad 
compositions-prabhandhas when played on been, generally known 
the term bandish. Similarly in some instances the musicians refer 
those khayal inspired sitar and sarod compositions as bandish or gat- 
bandish. A Sanskrit term ‘bandha’ means ‘to tie or fix’ seems closer to 
‘bandish’. Musicologists says that the musical term ‘bandish’ has 
Persian origin, however, there are impacts between Persian and 
Sanskrit languages each other. 

In karnatic music the compositions played on plucked 
instruments such as veena and gottuvadyam, follow the original 
sound movements of original song like any kriti, kirtan, tillana, pillari 
geet etc. The punch of plucking in karnatic compositions directly 
relate to the literary content of original song. According to noted 
violinist Dr.N.Rajam (NRPI), the kritis of karnatic music when 
played on instruments, has always been kept their original 
recognization and referred by their original name such as ‘bhavayami 


raghuram’ or ‘vatapi ganapaim’ etc. 
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Indifference, the sitar and sarod compositions either they 
might be inspired or copied from any vocal bandish but remain their 
own frame of stroke patterns and status of reorganization as a sitar- 
gat or sarod-gat. Because sitar and sarod compositions in most 
instances has pre-determined stroke patterns fixed in rhythmic 
cycle, which are like a skeleton. The figure of composition is the 
result of melodic overlay on this skeleton. The inspiration of melody 


has many roots such as raga chalan or inspiration vocal bandish etc. 


We know the introduction of Masidkhani, Firozkhani, 
Rajakhani gats by particular musicians in early centuries. But very 
few original gats of latter said composers are existed in today’s 
performance. It is to be noted that most of gats referring these names 
only indicate the type of bol pattern that used in constructing and 
much of them are later added by various composers. However all 
later formations are definitely inspired from latter said early gat 
formats. 

4.2 BASIC PRINCIPLES OF INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSITIONS 

Gat is the melodic construction on the base of the formative 
structure of four stanzas or two major segments viz. sthayi and 
Antara. A complete gat which could be able to become fundamental 
vehicle of expression of raga mood, to provide a musical satisfaction 
to performer, shall include below cited characteristics which are the 


basic principles of instrumental compositions. 


a. Set up of tempo range: Very basic principal of any gat is that, it 
must be set up ina particular tempo range. Construction methods 
of a gat start from fixing a certain range of tempo for performance. 
An ideal gat essentially should have scope of improvisation of 


tempo till a certain range. The performance impress the listener 
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When it increase the tempo step by step in result the 
improvisations outcomes more strengthen and_ colorfully 
blossomed. Tempo improvisation range is subjected to melodic 
elements and nature of stroke combinations used in particular 
composition. tala selection is another consideration for speeding 
the tempo. 

b. Fixed stroke and melodic patterns: A gat must have 
predetermined right hand _ stroke patterns and _ melodic 
embellishments set to a minute cycle. The stoke patterns 
produced in prefixed series accordingly to the tala cycle and the 
predetermined melodic construction covers three octaves of notes 
within the duration of four tala cycles. Number of tala cycles may 
vary. Peculiar raga chalans gives the possibilities for creation of 
partially or entirely new stroke patterns and _ musical 
embellishments. 

c. Reflection of overall dimensions of raga: A gat gives clear 
picture of raga-swaroop in which it is composed. Haldankar 
(2001:1,2) states that ‘it is obvious that the first perquisite of a 
composition is that it should reflect the totality of the raga in 
which it is composed. This is not only means raga chalan but also 
employment of certain sensitive notes peculiar to raga character in 
meaningful way’. It is to be observed that in case of some rare 
ragas musicians refer to the bandish for the knowledge of raga. 

d. Intellectual melodic appeal: A gat must have an intellectual and 
logical surprise appeal in inter phrase relationship between each 
stanza. A gat gives fulfillment if it has such expected and 
unexpected surprises or satisfactions within the frame of a raga 
and tala. This is possible when the ending and starting phrases of 


each stanza are logically designed. 
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e. Ideal for the scope if improvisation: A gat must be ideal for the 
scope of improvisation. A slandered gat gives large space for 
implanting the improvisations and suitable for aesthetic 


expression of raga through improvisations. 


4.3 AESTHETIC VALUE OF INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSITIONS 

Consideration of aesthetic values of a composition in vocal 
music is subjected to two aspects. 

a. Literary values of bandish which assist the artist to express the 
emotions or feelings like devotional, love etc. According to 
Haldankar (2001;11) “ literary content of a (vocal) composition 
has an insignificant role, the content aligning with the mood 
of raga does give an added value to the (vocal) bandish’. 

b. Melodic frame of bandish which would be conscious of the 
authentic status of raga. More considerably in vocal bandishes 
expression of particular feelings of literary content were set to 
peculiar movements of notes which gives highly approach to 
expression of the feeling. 

While the poetic value of a vocal bandishs keeps no relation 
with instrumental music; consideration of aesthetic values of a 
composition in instrumental music takes other connotations in this 
regard. An attempt of justifying aesthetic values of instrumental 
compositions is made through following discussions. 

According to Pt. Rajeev Taranath (2010;332), ‘the formal 
elements and system recurrence of a poem certainly effect on a 
listener, whereas in instrumental music there is no message to 
listener then what else;,, than combinations of musical notes or 
melodic phrases, but these combinations are not simply arbitrary. 


Instead there is an image of beauty flashing through the 
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combinations. The sophisticated and mature satisfaction in 
instrumental music is the result of dexterity in blending 
intermingled melodic frames.’ Arvind Parik (8.44) states that ‘while 
instrumentalists do not have the facility (of literature) the composer 
certainly uses to advantage, various accents, lilt and alterations of 
vocal frames’. When applied to a composition, above said 
treatments holds great aesthetic values. 

Perhaps some instruments like sarangi, dilruba or violin could 
reproduce the original melodic frame of vocal bandish but plucking 
instruments like sitar and sarod sounds subjectively different effects 
than vocal bandishes. Because plucked instruments could not 
produce the lengthened sound like vocal or bowed instruments. 
Hence striking is essential to avoid the stopping of sound. Naturally 
strokes have to combine with melodic frames to produce admirable 
sound effects. The ideal methods of combining various aesthetic 
elements like meend, kana, krintan, sut, zamzama, katka, murki etc with 
the bunch of strokes combinations at suitable phases accordingly to 
raga and tala, is the higher attribute of aesthetic value of 
instrumental compositions. 

Aesthetic value of instrumental composition can be justified 
by following aspects, 

a. Intellectual appeal of aesthetic elements and raga bhava. 

b. Balance between inter phrase melodic sequences. 

c. Dexterity in blending intermingled melodic frames. 

d. Accents, lilt and alterations of vocal frames. 

e. Ideal usage of tala and Interesting approach of sam. 

f. The ideal combinations of melodic elements with the bunch of 


stroke combinations. 
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4.4 LITERARY CONTENT IN INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSITIONS 

Although lyrical poetry is not music, it is representational of 
music in its sound pattern, basing its meter and rhythm on the 
regular and linier of the song; or more remotely, it employs cadence 
and consonance to approximate the tonal varieties of a chant or 
intonation. Thus the lyric retains structural or substantive evidence 
of its melodic origins, and it is this factor which serves as the 
categorical principle of poetic lyricism. ( Perera 1994.) 

Music in its purest form consists of tone and time. In vocal 
music however there is one more content-words, which form an 


integral part of music. Vocalists have used words to their 


advantage- 
1. Merely as carries of notes 
ii. Tocreate verity in articulation and intonation 


ui. To obtain rhythmic patterns through word structure 

iv. To lend emotional color 

In vocal music words have played an important role in 
bringing variety in the texture of music material. But instrumental 
music has suffered in the variety of musical material and the 
number of forms because of absence of words. To fulfill this 
absence, we can see the attempts of applying vocal bandishes on 
instruments by musicians. The gayaki ang of Ustad Vilayat Khan is 
very much known for the representation of vocal music in sitar. The 
bandish ‘aaj more ghara aayena mitawa’ performed on sitar by Pt. 
Nikhil Bannerjee is one of the best examples to employing the vocal 
music in instrumental version. According to Dr. Prabha Atre 
(1993;98), in all music, with the words the musical structure is 
independent musically and that is why vocal forms can also be 


played on instruments. 
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4.5 STRUCTURE OF INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSITIONS 


Compositions of sitar and sarod are the melodic 
constructions created on the foundation of constructive format 
which is skeleton and esthetic sense of raga which is musical 
integrity. The skeleton of compositions has a sequenced design of 
four segments. Complete structure of gat or so called instrumental 
composition is a result of melodic bounding through these 
segments. 

In olden days all genres of vocal and instrumental 
were influenced and dominated by dhrupad music. Similarly the 
instrumental compositions influenced by structure of been bandish, 
we know that been bandish-s normally found in four sections called 
tuks viz. sthay1, antara, Sanchari, Abhog. It seems the contemporary 
sitar compositions may be followed the same. Sharmistha Seni states 
that “being a strict follower of dhrupad tradition, Masid Khan 
composed his gats in the four principal movements of dhrupad’. The 
structure of sitar & sarod compositions normally categorized in to 
major two sections viz. a. astayi, b.antara. Each may have one more 
lines attached to them. These are known as manja and abhog or amad. 
Usually compositions include two, three or four stanzas. The 


structure of any traditional gat usually follows as, 


Gat 
Astayi Antara 
all | 
Manja Abhog 


i Khan HA 2003;168 
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a. Sthayi or Astayi: The first segment sthayi ia also known as astayi 
which includes a mukhada, means ‘the face’ of composition. The 
mukhada holds predominant place as a returning entry section 
during the performance. Dipali Nag finds the possible connection of 
Astayi to the dhruva, an initial sub division of salaga suda prabhandha. 
We know the meaning of dhruva that is ‘immutable’, sthayi means 
‘something established’. Ruckert (1998;285) observes that, the 
important feature of the raga in its own home register must appear 
in the astayi. For this reason the astai is of paramount importance in 
detailing the features of particular rag. The astayi is also considered 
as a mark of graha, amsha, and nyasa etc. Normally astayi is attached 
with a second line however it is not found in all compostions. 

b. Manja: The second line of sthayi, manja stands like a blossomed 
reflection of astayi and normally placed in low and medium octaves. 
It is a misnomer of when and where established in second place. 
Nag (1993;5) also finds the roots of this stanza into a dhatu appears 
in Sangeet Ratnakara. The appearance of manja in any composition is 
like an extension of raga register in lower pitch range. 

c. Antara: The second segment antara is an exhibition of higher 
octave of raga. The first line of antara normally placed sam or the 
force toward higher octave Sa. The term means ‘interior’ or 
‘between’ and it was a middle section of a song like dhrupad 
prabhandha. Later it was applied to the second part of a composition 
which has in many instances another line attached. Ruckert 
(1998;286) opinions’ that because of its limits in pitch range to the 
highest reaches of the voice or instrument, and the lesser function in 
delineating the melodic features of rag, the antara is sometimes 
given less attention. This is may be a reason that many instrumental 


compositions found without antara or found in a single line. 
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d. Abhog or amad: The last line called abhog or amadi. It is the 
molding phrase which logically links to first line and it is played 
more skillfully to create musical surprise of joining mukhada. The 
term abhog represents the direct touch of dhrupad. Miner observes 
that (1993;185) a gat played by Iliyas khan was clearly has stanza 
called abhog. Aravind Parikhi claims it as amad by stating that ‘2nd 
line of antara or the concluding line is called as ‘amad’ which brings 
us back to the mukhada of gat’. 

In present day performance practice, amad holds one more 
meaning ‘the way of approach towards mukhada/sum’. Musicologist 
Haldankar stats that (2001;1.7), ‘a bandish that does not sound the 
approach of the sum or mukhada of the bandish while at finish 
hardly arouses interest in the listener. The interest is awakened only 
when such an approach to sum is sounded in the last phrase of 
bandish. This sounding the approach is called ‘amad’ in musical 
term’. However this opinion more suitable to khayal singing but 
considering instrumental gat structure, the entire fourth or last line 
is called as amad. 

Apart from this frame of four stanzas, one can find several 
gats in different models. We know that many gats of early purab baj 
generally not have an antara or there is absence of manja. In many 
gats we can see shortened amad or more lengthened manja. The 
distinct impression of dhrupad is to recall here. Mukharjee (1993;16) 
referring to some dhrupads created by Tansen and others, says that 
‘the general belief that a dhrupad always has four parts is not 
correct. There are many dhrupads having only astayi and antara’. Pt. 


Taranath (RTPI) states that, ‘in many instances antara was not taught 


i Mukherjee; 1993;12 
ii Parikh 1993; 8;45 
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to students and left to their creation’. It is possible that for many 
reasons several gats found incompletely composed. This includes a 


number of popular and remarkable compositions. 


a. Masid khani gats may have three line viz. sthayi, manja and 
antara or includes one more line called abhog or amad 

b. Fhirozkhani gats were not has a separate antara and the 
initial two stanzas were so long that they would cover the 
entire octaves of instrument. 

c. Rajakhani gats may have four or more cycles and even only 
three cycles in some instances. 


d. The gats set in other talas mostly have only two lines. 


SECTION II 
4.6 COMPOSITIONS IN SITAR AND SAROD GHARANAS 


As earlier stated, until the past century various sitar baj were 
played each in particular layas (tempo), were each property of 
particular gharanas. But since the past century the sitar and sarod 
performance, which had in most instances been limited to a single 
baj, gradually increased to two, three or more styles among each 
gharanas. According to Hamilton (1994;75), such a _ major 
development could have taken place due to considerable cross 
gharana learning. In result of which, a notable change was occurred 
in scrutinizing the bajs that lead the classification and definition of 
the term baj into a new form. It is already noted in previous chapter, 
that the early meaning of the term ‘baj’ was related to the types of 
compositions belongs to particular traditions. The stroke patterns as 


well as the tempo of composition in which it was played were 
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measurements to recognize the type or baj, thus it could be 
considered ‘pattern’ based classification. The modern meaning of baj 
referred to a playing style recognizable through usage of peculiar 
performance techniques that classified into two types such as, a. 
Tantrakari, b. Gayaki, thus it could be considerable as ‘ornamental’ 


based classification. 


The questions stands that what is meant to the ‘pattern’ based 
classification in present performance and what are the categories? 
What are the measurements of recognizing the classification? 


Present study finds following points on this issue. 


We know that the range of laya has been widened and 
variations among patterns have been described since past century 
among all performing traditions of sitar and sarod. Since the period, 
the inventions among stroke patterns (skeletons of compositions) 
taken place and they are so variously created in different talas, that 
it is too difficult to scrutinize them in relation with patterns. 
However, the tempo range (Jaya) of any composition either in might 
be composed in any tala, still have possibilities to classify into few 
accepted categories. In result, the laya has become the act of 
measuring and classifying the types of compositions among the 
modern performance traditions. We can see that instead of older baj 
classification, the compositions are classified into following 


categories since post Masidkhani and Rajakhani period. 


a. Vilambit gat: That includes Masidkhani and its modified varieties 
which are played in a slow tempo of below 100 bpm. 
b. Drut gat: That includes Rajakhani / Purab and their modified 


varieties which are played in a fast tempo of above 100 bpm. 
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Bandopadhyaya? discribes that, the instrumental compositions 
may be primarily divided into three basic categories on the basis of 
its tempo, i.e. vilambit, madhya and drut. Of late we have opted two 
more subdivisions, one in Vilambit and one in Drut thus coming to 
five types of gross laya references, i.e.; ati-vilambit, vilambit, madhya, 
drut, and ati-drut. It is to be noted that the tempo range of laya 
classification in instrumental music apparently different that been 


used in vocal music. 


Hamilton (1989;74) classifies the older and modern bajs under 


four categories and set them into four tempo ranges as following, 


Table No. 4.1 Baj and the laya 


a. Adhunik baj - Vilambit laya 
b. Masidkhani baj- Vilambit to madhya laya 


e 


Firozkhani baj- Madhya to drut laya 


d. Rajakhani baj- Drut laya 


However it is to be noted that there are several varieties of 
compositions existing among the performance of traditions. 
Classifying them into early noted baj could be meant to Jaya of the 
style was played. Those compositions referred to as Masidkhani, 
still follow the nearest original format of older compositions. The 
vilambit laya that referred to Masidkhani of older times, is madhya- 
vilambit now days. The inventions varieties of compositions and 
modifications among the gharanas-the music laboratories, have been 
widened the tempo range of performance. The entire repertoire of 
instrumental compositions can be divided into following categories 


on the base of laya. 
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There are total six sub divisions of layas can be found in 


performance practice among sitar and sarod traditions. 


Ati-vilambit 15-30 bpm. 
Vilambit laya Vilambit 30-60 bpm. 
Madhya-vilambit 60-100 bpm. 
Madhya-drut 100-200 bpm. 
Drut laya Drut 200-300 bpm. 
Ati-drut above 300 bpm. 


The vilambit laya of vocal music which used to sing bada-Khayal 
is equal to ati-vilambit laya of present day instrumental music. Thus 
the definitions of terms vary from olden times to modern and 
between instrumental music to vocal music. The over speed ati-drut 
is very rare as it never been used in vocal music. The comparative 
tempo range assigned in vocal and instrumental is shown in 


following table, 


Table No.4.2 Comparision of vocal and instrumental tempo ranges 


Laya Vocal Instrumental 
Ati-vilambit 6-10 bpm 30-60 bpm 
Vilambit 10-30 bpm 15-30 bpm 
Madhya-vilambit 30-60 bpm 60-100 bpm 
Madhya 60-100 bpm 60-100 bpm 
Madhya-drut 100-150 bpm 100-200 bpm 
Drut 150-250 bpm 200-300 bpm 
Ati drut Above 250 bpm Above 300 bpm 
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Fig .30 Improvisationsons in raga Puriya 


Fig . 31 Compositions in raga Puriya with alap. 
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4.7. VILAMBIT COMPOSITIONS 

The early type of vilambit gats were undoubtedly the 
Masidkhani gats. The tempo in which these gats were played was 
considered as vilambit laya. But later since the post Masidkhan 
period the laya called vilambit has been widened to more slower than 
to prior. In result the original Masidkhani laya now became known 
to as madhya-vilambit. It seems adopting more slower tempos into 
performance was inspired by vocal music, however, the tempo 
range is not that slow that used to sing slowest vocal genre-bada 
khayal. The compositions are classified into following sub categories. 
i. Madhya-vilambit: This category includes those compositions 
which follows the original tempo and the pattern of older 
Masidkhani gats. The term madhya-vilambit refers to a mid-slow 
tempo ranging between 60-100 bpm. The compositions set to this 
tempo range are rarely used in present day performance, even thou 
are played but not as mainstream of performance. We can find these 
types of compositions among the Maihar and Jaipur traditions. 
ii. Vilambit: This refers to the normal slow tempo ranging 
between 30-60 bpm. The compositions set to this Jaya include a 
number of meends and variations in stroke patterns. This types of 
compositions are pre dominant at present day performance practice. 
The compositions called vilambit gats are largely performed among 
all existing instrumental gharanas. 
iii. Ati-vilambit: The tempo range is set between 15-30 bpm to the 
ati-vilambit compositions. However it is not the range of ati-vilambit 
laya that referred in vocal music, which is almost half of the of 
instrumental one. The compositions set to this tempo range are very 
rarely found in performance practice. The best of this kind can be 


seen in Indore gharana. 
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Composition No. 1: Raga Yaman, Madhya-vilambit Teental. 


12 


Astayi. GaGa | Re SaSa Ni Re| 
diri | da diri da ral 
x 0 
Ga Ga Ga ReRe |Ga MaMa “Pa Ma | Ga Re Sa 
da da fra diri |da diri da ra | da da ra 
12 
Manja. GaGa | Re SaSa Ni Dha| 
diri | da diri da ra | 


0 


Pa DhaDha Ni Re | Ga MaMa “Pa Ma | Ga Re Sa 


da diri da ra | da diri da ra | da da ra 
12 
Antara. GaGa | Re GaGa Ma Dha| 
diri | da diri da ra | 
x 0 
Ni Sa Sa NiNi | Dha NiNi Re Ga | Re Re Sa 
da da ra diri | da diri da ra | da da ra 
12 
Abhog. GaGa | Re SaSa_ Ni Dha| 
diri | da diri da ra | 
x 0 
Ni Dha Pa MaMa | Re GaGa Ma Dha | NiDD  PaMa 
GaRe 
da da ra diri | da diri da ra |. dadir dara 
dara 


Note: This is a simple madhya-vilambit gat which could be found in 
most of all gharanas with slight variations. The composition follows 
the original Masidkhani pattern. The second and rest lines may vary 


from gharana to gharana. Source; Smt. Sandhya Apte (PSI). 
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Composition No. 2: Raga Bihag, Madhya-vilambit Teental. 


12 
Astayi. SaNi | Sa 
diri | da 


GaMa Pa Ni 


diri da fra | 


PNSa Ni Pa PaPa | Ga MaMa Pa Ma | Ga “Ga *Sa 


da da ra diri | da diri da ra | da da ra 
12 
Manja. ~ SaNi | Sa GaMa Ga °**'Sa | 
diri | da diri da ra | 
x 0 
Ni PaPa Ni Sa | Ga MaMa Pa Ma | Ga NGG: "Sa 
da diri da ra | da diri da ra | da da ra 
12 
Antara. PaPa | “Ga MaMa Pa ‘Ni | 
diri | da diri da ra | 
x 0 


‘Sa Sa Sa NiSa | Pa NiSa Ga Ma | Ga “Ga *Sa 


da da ra diri | da diri da ra | da da ra 
12 
Abhog. GaMa | Ga SaSa Ni ?'Sa | 
diri | da diri da ra | 
x 0 
Ni Ni ?Pa PaPa | Ga MaMa Pa Ma | Ga NGa 2 Sa 
da da ra diri | da diri da ra | da da ra 


Note: A well-known sitar gat in raga Bihag, is attributed to Jaipur 


Gharana. It is also played in almost all gharanas with slightly 


difference and variously credited by performers. 


3 The similar gat 


also found in Indore beenkar gharana also. Source; Smt. Sandhya 


Apte (PSI). 
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Composition No. 2: Raga Bhairavi, Madhya-vilambit Teental. 


12 


Astayi. PaDha | Pa MaPa Ga Ma | 
Diri | da diri da ra | 


Pa Pa Pa GaGa | Sa GaMa GMPD PaMa 


da da ra diri | da diri da ra 
12 
Manja. - GaGa | Re SaSa Ni Sa | 
diri | da diri da fra | 
x 0 
Dha NiNi “Ga Ga | Sa GaMa GMPD PaMa |“*Ga SRe Sa 
da diri da ra | da dir da ra | da da ra 
Antara. 
4 0 


PaPa | “Ga MaMa Dha Ni | Sa Sa Sa GaGa |Re SaSa Ni Sa| 
diri | da diri da ra |da dara _ diri |da_ =<diri da ra | 


x 0 
Dha NiNiDha Pa | Sa GaMa GMPD PaMa |**Ga *Re Sa 
da diri da ra | da dir da ra | da da ra 


Note: This sitar gat is attributed to ImdadKhani Gharana. Te 
specialty of this composition is an unusual beginning of antara from 
4th matra and has no abhog separately. One modified variation of the 
similar gat was taught me by Ustad Hameed khan of Indore beenkar 
gharana which was played in much slower vilambit laya. The above 


gat is obtained from Roy Sudeep (2004; 132). 
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Composition No. 4: Raga Patdeep, Vilambit Teental. 


12 
Astayi. -PNi’ |°Dha PaPa --MP -GM-| 


-diri- | da diri -- dara -dara-| 


x 0 
Pa NiNi Sa GPMP|"Ga MaGa “Sa *Re (S)|°NiNi -SDP_ MGMP 
da diri da di-ri- | da diri da diri | diri -darada daradara 


12 
Manja. - -PNi* | °Dha PaPa --MP -GM- | 


-diri- | da diri --dara_ -dara-| 


x 0 
Pa Pa Pa SGMP | “Ga MaGa “Sa °Re(S)| Ni -PNi> DhaPa 


da da ra _ di-ri- | da diri da diri | da -diri- dara 
12 

Antara. MaPa | “Ga MaMa Pa *Ni | 
diri | da diri da ra | 

x 0 

Sa Sa Sa SGMP | “Ga MaGa*Sa °Re(S)| Ni -SDP MGMP 

da da ra di-ri- | da diri da diri | da -darada daradara 


Note: This sitar gat is attributed to Vishnupur gharana. This was 
played by Pt. Gokul Nag of Vishnupur gharana in 1975 recording?. 
Pt. Gokul Nag was authentic representative of Vishnupur gharana. 
We can recognize difference in bol patterns as well as accents of bols. 
There is no abhog separately found. Similar to this composition are 


found in most of other gharanas mainly in Indore gharana. 
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Composition No. 5: Raga Shyam Kalyan, Vilambit Teental. 


12 
Astayi. -R"Pa | "Ga Ga(M) Re “Sa | 
-diri- | da diri da ra | 


0 
Re Re “Sa “°Ni | ?Pa NiSa RMPD ‘Pa |Ga(M) Re “Sa 


da da ra da | da diri da ra | diri da ra 
12 
oe M P N 
Manja. -R"Pa | “Ga Ga(M) Re “Sa | 
-diri- | da diri da ra | 
x 0 
Re Re “Sa Ni(S) | Ni “°Ni °Pa “Re | “Sa Sa Sa 
da da ra diri | da ra da ra | da da ra 
12 
Antara. Ga(M) | Re MaMa Pa °Ni| 
diri | da diri da ra | 


x 0 
"Sa Sa Sa Ga(M) | Re SaSa “°Ni Pa | Ga(M) Re “Sa 


da da ra diri | da diri da ra | diri da ra 


Note: This sarod gat is attributed to Gulam Ali Bangsha sarod 
gharana. This is a sarod gat performed by Pt.Radhika Mohan Maitra°. 
We can recognize difference in bol patterns as well as accents of bols. 
Antara is reconstructed variously by performers. One similar 
composition is heard in performances of Ustad Amjad Ali Kahn of 
Bangsha gharana. On the sarod, the sut-meend from Re to Pa and 
return to Ga that ends with a touch of Ma stops on Re is pleasingly 
played in the mukhada of this composition. There is no abhog 


separately found. 
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Composition No. 6: Raga Pilu, Vilambit Teental. 


12 
Astayi. RMPN | °Pa (G)Ga RGSR -N-S | 


daradara | da dara daradara -da-ra | 


x 0 
(G) Ga GaGa ®NiSa | Ga GaMa GaMa “ReMPDP | “Ga ® Ni Ga*Sa 


da da dara dara! da _ dara da dara | da da ra 
12 
Manja. - RMPN | °Pa (G)Ga RGSR -N-S | 
aradara | da dara daradara -da-ra | 


0 


PNi NiGa *Ga *NiSa | ®Ga GaMa GaMa “ReMPDP | “Ga NiGa*Sa 


da dara da dara | da_ dara da dara | da da ra 
12 

Antara. RMPN | °Pa (G)Ga RGSR -N-S | 

daradara | da dara daradara -da-ra | 


x 0 
“Ni Ni “Sa SaSa|Pa**Sa (N) "Ma™”*SDha Pa |(G) RGSR °NiSa 


da da ra daral dara da dadiri da | da daradara dara 


Note: This sitar gat is attributed to Ustad Rehmat Khan of Indore 
gharana. This is rare type sitar gat set in slower vilambit teental. The 
boles are organized differently in this gat and for the sake of playing 
the gat in very slower tempo the boles are syllable to as dara dara 
instead of diri of usual slow compositions. While in the mukhada and 
the followed astayi boles are very differently expanded to two three 
or even more syllables. Interestingly the followed lines have similar 
mukhadas but changes from sam. This may be relates to the early toda 
style. Whereas the octave jump with sut at the antara resembles the 


been style. Performed and taught by Ustad Hameed Khan.° 
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Composition No.7 Raga Desh, vilambit Teental. 


12 


Astayi. NiSa|"°Ma “ReRe Ma-PaPa MaPPNisSa | 
diri | da diri da-dara_  dadirdara | 
x 0 
Ni Ni Sa *NiRe | *Re “NiNi Dha‘Pa “’Dha | ““Ma °*Ga (S) 
da da ra _ diri | da_ diri da ra | da da ra 
12 
Manja. Sa‘Re | ‘Re *NiNi Dha Pa | 
diri | da diri da ra | 
x 0 
°'Ma PaPa *Ni Sa | *“Re MaMa Pa™'Dha | ‘Ma “’Ga (S) 
da diri da ra | da diri da ra | da da ra 
12 
Antara. PaDha | ’Ma PaPa 'Ni Ni | 
diri | da diri da ra | 
x 0 
“Sa Sa Sa  Sa*Re | °Re °NiNi Dha Pa | ”’Dha *Ma Pa 
da dara diri | da diri da ra | da da ra 
12 
Abhog. NiSa | ““Ma MaMa ““Ma “Re | 
diri | da diri da ra | 
x 0 
“’GaNi Sa Sa*Re | “Re “NiNi Dha‘Pa “Dha| ‘Ma “’Ga (S) 
da da ra_ diri | da diri da ra_ | da da ra 


Note: This sitar gat is attributed to Maihar gharana and also played 
on sarod as well. It is obtained from Pt. Ravi Shankar’s lessons 
(SSH)’. This gat is set in slower vilambit teental. The bols are 
organized differently in this gat. One similar gat is attributed to 


Jaipur gharana.’ Interestingly it has four lines resembling the abhog. 
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4.8 VARIATIONS IN VILAMBIT COMPOSITIONS 


Vilambit gats are major concern of performance. There have been 
no differences between sitar and sarod compositions found to be 
marked. But during the study of finding the traditional vilambit 
compositions of sitar and sarod, following marks points emerge 
from the study. 

a. There has been number of modifications made in stroke 
pattern but the impression of early of 5+3+5+3 divisions set to 
teental remains the same. 

b. Structure of Masidkhani style is quite prominent. There we 
find different mukhdas and the approaches towards the sam. 

c. With the basic bol pattern of Masidkhani we can find many 
gats as having different faces of the Masidkhani. 

d. The Jaya dimension has been widened to slower range. In 
result, the definition of vilambit has been changed to define 
slower tempo then earlier. 

e. Various aesthetical performance techniques included in 
modern performance. 

f. The early types of segments called todas now turn into the 
sequence of astayi-manja-antara-abhog. 

Bandopadhyaya states? that the vilambit gat-s used to be played in 
those times are near madhya laya of today. It is apparently the 
contribution of Ustad Allauddin Khan to give another laya- 
dimension to vilambit gat, namely ati-vilambit gats. Pt.Nikhil 
Banerjee (1931-1986) has many a time used to perform at a further 
slowed down tempo. His Chandrakauns gat (demo) may be a befitting 
example for ati-vilambit tempo. His performance of raga shudha 


basant in a cassette recording is another example of ati-vilambit gat. 
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Similarly Khan (HKPI) attributes the creation of ati-vilambit 
compositions to Ustad Rehmat khan of Indore gharana. The 
composition he attributes to Rehmat Khan is given in pilu which is 
very rarely used raga for vilambit. It was known that in modern 
times Ustad Balekhan (1942-2007) of indore gharana used to perform 
ati-vilambit gat.1° That can be said that the outline of today’s 
performance was getting drawn before one generation. Accordingly 
the development is not possible done by any one gharana, instead 
there is a notable contribution of all instrumental gharanas. The 
variations that find in stroke patterns of vilambit compositions are 


described in following, 


i. The well known popular Masidkhani bol pattern 


Astayi; from 12 matra 


x 0 
dirilda diri dara |da dara, diri |da diri dara |da dara 
ii. There are verities of bol patterns of mukhadas to approach the sam 
These are later additions in compositions. 


Mukhada; from 12* matra 


12 x 
a. -diri- | da diri -- dara -dara-|da 


b. diridiri| da diri daradara -da-ra| da 
ra diri | da diri da- dara dadirdara | da 


iii.There are verities of bol patterns of ending portion-amad of 


composition. These are later also additions in compositions. 


0 
a. Ida diri dara 
b. |dadir dara dara 


ree | dadirdara daradara daradara 
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iv. 


vi. 


Vil. 


There had been a few other types of gats in the Masitkhani 
tradition. One starts from sam as like the same of manja. one bol 
pattern has two cycles long and starting from the 7‘ matra". 


Astayi; from the 7 matra 


0 


da diri | da da _ ra, diri]| da diri da ra| da da ra, da | 


0 
da ra, da diri |da da ra, diri | da diri dara| 


da da ra, da | da ra 


. With the basic bol pattern of astayi we find many gats having a 


second line known as manja. 

Manja; from sam, 

x 0 

da diri da ralda diri da ralda da ra, diri| da diri da ral 
Two approaches were found for antara, one is gerally known 
and another type of is frequently seen in Jaipur, Imdadkhani 
traditions. 


a. Antara; from the 12th matra, 

x 0 
diri |da diri da ra|da da ra, diri | da diri da ra| da da ra 
b. Antara; from the 4th matra, 


0 
diri | da diri da ra| da da ra diri | da diri dara | 


0 


da diri da ra| da dir da ra|da da ra 


There has separate abhog or amad in some compositions. 


Abhog; from sam 


x 0 
da diri da ralda diri da ralda da ra, diri | da diri da ra | 
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4.9 DRUT COMPOSITIONS 


A wide range of drut gats have been notified since the 
time of pre Rajakhan period. There are number of patterns have 
been established and performed throughout. Each gharana have 
highly concerned with this category of compositions. To notify the 
particular gharana, a drut gat is an idol object of consideration. As 
well there are compositions set to other faster tala like ektal, but 
teental is pre dominated in the drut section. There are three types of 
fast compositions of sitar and sarod music. The categories are 


derived from three levels of tempo of tala. 


i. Madhya-drut: This category includes medium-fast tempo 
Firozkhani style gats. The speed of compositions set between 
100-175 bpm. These type gats are popular among Gulam Ali 
sarod gharana. The impacts of medium fast Firozkhani gats 
suitable for sarod are mostly found in this category. 

ii. Drut: This category includes fast gats of Purab and Rajakhani 
baj gats. The speed of compositions set between 175-250 bpm. 
There are number of patterns among the drut gats can be seen 
in modern performance practice. 

iii. Ati-Drut: This category includes even faster gats inspired from 
taranas or percussion boles. The speed of compositions set 
above 250 bpm. These types of gats are mostly performed in 
Maihar and Imdadkhani gharanas. 


The transcriptions of drut gats given in next pages are 
sequential to the vilambit gats cited in previous subtitle. In order to 
notifying traditional compositions in a particular gharana of tempo 


variations can be notified consequently. 
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Composition No.1 Raga Yaman, Drut Teental. 


Ga 
da 


Ga 
da 


Astayi 
0 
- Ga Re | Ga MM Pa Ma |Ga RRGa Re | Sa Ni - Re | 
- da ra | da dir da raltda dir dara | da da - ra | 
Manja 


0 
- Ga Re| Ni RR Ni Sa|NiDha NN SS| Ni N(P) -M PP| 


- da ra|da dir da railda ra _ dir dir! da _ rda -r dir | 


0 
-Dha -D Dha|Dha -Ni-N Ni| Ni -Re -R Re|Re -Ga -G Ga| 
eda -r daJs|da -da -r daida -da -r daida -da -r dal 


0 
“D - Pa| -Ma RRGG |Re RSa -Sa Ni | NiDD Ni Re| 
da - dal- ra_ dir dir |da rda -r dat da dir da_ ral 


Antara 


0 
- Ga Re | Ga MM Pa Ma|Dha NN SS NN | Re RNi -Ni_ Sa| 
- da ra | da dir da ra | da dir dir dir | da rda .r da | 


Amad 


0 


Ga GRe -R NN| Re Sa Ni NDha|-DMM Dha Pa| MM Ga GRe -R| 


da 


rda .r dir |da ra da rda | -rdir da ra| dir da rda .-r| 


Note: Above gat is a popular common type drut gat in raga yaman. It 


is set to normal fast tempo which enables the learners to understand 


and perform the gat. It is possibly a Purab baj gat. Source: Pt. Sudhir 
Phadke?2. (PSI) 
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Composition No.2 Raga Bihag, Drut Teental. 


Astayi 
0 x 
Sa MM Ga Pa|- Ni -D Ni | Sa - Pa Ma | GaRe Sa Ni | 
da dir da ra | - da er dat da- da ra | da ra da ra | 
Manja 
0 x 
Sa MM Ga Pa |- Ni -D Ni | Sa - - Ni|- Sa Dha Ni | 
da dir da ra | - da -r datstda-- - dast- rda da era | 


Sa RR NN SS |Ni NPa-M PP|- Ni Dha Sa |NiDha Pa Ma | 
da dir dir dir |da rda -r dir|- da ra da |da ra da ra | 


Pa DD MM PP|Ma MGa -G Ma|GM PD ”Pa Ma|Ga RR Sa Ni| 


da dir dir dir |da rda .r daJ|da - da ra | da dir da ral 
Antara 
0 x 


Sa - Ga Ma | Pa NN Sa Re |Ni Sa GG RR| Sa SNi -N Sa| 
da - da ra | da dir da ra {dara dir dir| da rda .-r dal 


GG MM Pa PMa|-M Ga GRe -R| Sa SNi -N PP| Ma MGa -R Ga| 
dir dir da rda|-r da rda -r|da rda.-r dir! da rda .r dal 


GM PD ”Pa Ma| Ga RR Sa Ni | 
da - da ra | da dir da ra | 


Note: Above gat is a popular type sitar gat in raga Bihag possibly has 
Jaipur origin. The variations of this gat are found among Jaipur, 
Indore and Imdadkhani gharanas and variously credited!3. The 
above gat is performaned by Imdad Khan in a 78p record around 


1910. A variation of this gat also performed in Maihar gharana.'4 PRII 
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Composition No.3 Raga Bhairavi, Drut Teental. 
Astayi 
0 


Pa - Pa, Pa|- Pa, DD Ni | Dha Pa - Ma | Pa Ga- Ma | 
da - rda da |- rda dir dal da ra - da |ra_ da - rda | 


Manja 

x 0 

Pa - - Ga | Re Ga Re Sa| - Re MM GG| Re Sa - Sa| 

da - - dastra da da ra! cda dir dir! da da - ral 
Antara 

x 0 

Pa MM Pa Ga|- Ma Dha Ni|Sa Re GG RR | Ni Ga - Re | 

da dir da dal- ra da ratda ra dir dir | da da - ra | 
Amad 

x 0 

Sa SNi -N Dha| Pa Ma PP Dha | Ni Pa Dha Ma| Pa Ga - Ma| 

da rda -r da |!dasra dir da |dada ra dal ra da - fra | 


Note: A rare type of early sitar gat performed by Ustad Inayet tkhan 
of Imdadkhani gharana in raga Bhairavi is transcribed above. This 
was performed in a 78p Columbia record made around 192515. (PRI) 
This is typically known for Imdadkhani gharana specialties such as 
strokes. The boles are differently organized then a normal Rajakhani 
and also it is played in a very fast tempo near to ati-drut. The gat 
starts from sam and has four lines including amad. It is recognized as 


a pure Imdadkhani gat. 
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Composition No.4 Raga Patdeep, Drut Teental. 


Pa 
da 


Astayi 
0 
Pa Ma |Pa SS NN SS | Dha Pa- Ma | Pa Ga - Ma | 
da ra |da dir dir dir | da ra - da | ra da - ra | 
Manja 


0 


- Ni| Dha Pa Ma Pa |Ga MM PP MM| Ga GRe -R Sa| 
- dat ra dada ra |da dir dir dir! da rda .r da | 


0 


i SS RS Ni | - Pa Ma Pa|Ga MM PP NN| Sa SNi -N_ Sa| 
dirdir dat - ra daratda dir dir dir | da rda .-r dal 


0 


Ma GG Ma Ga | - Ma Pa MM | PaNi - Sa| Ga Pa - Pa| 


da 


x 


dir da dal - ra da dir | dada - ra! da da - ral 


0 


Ga- Re Sa | Ni Pa NN SS | Dha Pa - Ma | Pa Ga - Ma| 


da - da ra | da ra dir dir | da ra - da | ra da - ral 


Note: A rare sitar gat performed by Pt. Gokul Nag of Vishnupur 


gharana. It is in raga Patdeep found in old cassette record performed 


in 197516. The gat belongs to Purab baj. As well it has a longer manja 


of four cycles of teental a separate anta has not set. Interestingly 


insteadto focus the raga nature of patadeep, that is uttarang, the gat 


elaborate the much part of manja in mandra octave. However the 


manja ends with the touch of tara saptak that fulfils the raga nature. 


One another specialty of manja is it joins the sam of astayi without 


touching to Madhya Sa. 
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Composition No.5 Raga Shyam kalian, Drut Teental. 


Astayi 
0 x. 

Ni Sa | RM Pa - Ga| Ma: Re “Sa -2 | Re~= = +- :|- Sar 2 
da ra | da - da | - da ra - | da - - - | da - 
Manja 

x 0 
Re - - - | Dha - Pa - | Ma PP Ni Sa | RM PD - Pa | 
da - - - | da - ra - | da dir da ra | da - - dal 
- Ga Ma- |- - 

- da ra - 1 - - 

Antara 
x 0 
(P) | Pa Sa - Sa| Sa - - -| Re - Re - | Dha Pa - 
da |rda da - rda! da- - - | da - ra - | da ra - 
x 0 

"Ga | -- Ga-|Ga Ma - Re|- RR “Sa - | -“Dha-D Dha| 
da | -- da - |da - - datl- rda da -|- da -r da | 


x 


“Pa Pa Pa - | ND PM DP MP | GM RS 
da da da -1| dir dir dir dir | dir dir 


Note: A stylistic sarod gat performed by Ustad Amjad Ali Khan of 
Gulam Ali Bangsha ghardana in raga Shyam Kalyan is a well known 
Bangsha traditional madhy-drut gat. This is idol for Firozkhani 
inspired sarod style that developed in Bangsha tradition. It has four 
segments sthayi, manja, antara and amad clearly. Strokes have been 
simplified in astayi that brought a mellifluous beauty to this 
composition. The meends are set to use the complete resonance of 


instrument. 
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Composition No.6 Raga Pilu, Drut Teental. 


Astayi a. 
0 x 
Sa GG RRGG| Re *™Ni- “Sa | Ga -- “Dha | Pa (G) -(S) -| 
da dir dir dir! da da - rda| da - - da | - da -da -| 
Astayi b. 

Pa “Dha Pa (G) | - ™Ni- “Sa | Ga- - Ga| Re Sa Ni Sa| 
da - - da | - da - .da | da - - da | da ra da ra | 
Antara 

0 x 
Ma MM MM Pa|- Ni - “Ni| Sa - - Sa| Ni Re Sa - | 
da dir dir da | - da - rdajsda-- - dat da ra da -| 


Ga Re - Sa |Ni Dha - Pa | Pa Dha Pa Ma | Ga Re Sa - | 


da da - ra|da da - ral! da ra da ra | da ra da -| 


Note: Above is a sitar gat in raga Pilu attributed to Ustad Rehmat 
Khan of Indore gharana. Interestingly it has also another variation in 
astayi which is just like mirror of the former gat from khali. The 
second variation of astayi is attributed to Prof. Abdul Karim Khan of 
Indore gharana. The antara is that of commonly found in Indore style 
compositions. There is no manja separately found. The bol 
combinations of this composition has beautiful lilts and ornaments 
that is difficult to manage. The komal Ga used in this raga has very 
soft touch and said it is utara (flattened) gandhar. The above gat is 
collected in face to face lesson with Ustad Hameed Khan of Indore 


beenkar gharana. (PSI) 
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Composition No.7 Raga Desh, Drut Teental. 


Astayi 
0 x 


Re GG Sa Re |- Ma-M Pa | Ni-S -S RR | Re NN Dha Pa| 
da dir da ra |- da -r dal|da.da.r dir | da dir da ra | 


Manja 
0 x 
"Ni - - Dha |Pa Ga-RGa|Ma PP DP DP|(M) MRe -Ga (S)| 
da - - ra |da da .r dalda dir dir dir! da_ rda or da | 
Antara 
0 x 
Ma -M Ga Ni |-N Sa Re MM| Pa Dha MG Re |- Re Ma Pa| 
da -r da dat -r da dadir | da_ ra da - |-da da ra | 
Amad 
0 x 


Ni SSRe Ni|SS Re Re MM |PP DD MM PP |(M) MRe -Ga (S)| 
da dirda da|dir da da dir | dir dir dir dir | da_ rda -r da | 


Note: Above is a sitar gat in raga Desh is a popular type drut gat of 
Maihar gharanda, the variations of this gat are also found in Indore 
and Imdadkhani gharanas also. The manja and antara lines changes in 
each gharanas. In Maihar gharana it is set to a balanced tempo to 
perform the krintan and such other performance techniques. It is 
originally a Purab baj gat. One of the features of this gat is could be 
notified in an interval of taking notes GaMa one-after, which if 
abandoned in raga desh. But when performer use the certain krintan 
and zanzama between GaMa notes, the effect of unusual touch do not 


appers. Source: Pt. Sudhir Phadke!’”. (PRII) 
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4.10 VARIATIONS OF DRUT COMPOSITIONS 


The compositions of sarod belong to two instrumental traditions 
viz. Gulam Ali sarod gharana and Senia Maihar gharana. Whereas 
compositions of Gulam Ali gharana yet more reserved to perform on 
sarod instrument only but the compositions of Maihar gharana 
performed on both sitar and sarod instruments equally. It was Baba 
Allauddin Khan, the founder of Maihar gharana, have highly 
contributed to developing the equal sophistication and same music on 
both instruments. Pt. Taranath (RTPI) clarifies that this happened in 
result of adopting vocal music throughout teaching of Allauddin Khan. 
When the students attempt to adopt the music that was sung, the 
techniques and the sound effect varies in each instrument. This leads 


toward a peculiar style that suitable for the instrument. 


Actually the performing style of a gharana quickly appears in drut 
compositions. The drut gats of sarod are greater inspired by the 
techniques of Senias in Maihar gharana. These are in many instances 
longer and covering two or even more cycles to complete astayi. The 
compositions were set such logically that they also can be repeated in 


single cycles. 


In course of present study, the attempts have been made to notify 
the compositions that played and modified specially for sarod. 
However in some instances they also performed on sitar. The attempt of 
transcribing larger number of compositions is not much suitable here. 
Thus attempts have been made to find out few common and 
uncommon but used patterns of creating compositions. It is to be noted 
that this excludes those Rajakhani and Purab compositions that 


normally starts from 7* or 9 matra. 
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Table No. 4.3 Variations of drut sitar gat patterns!® 
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i. From sam 


x 0 


|da dir dada| - dir da ra | dadir dir dir |da rda -r da| 
|da dir dir da | rda -r dara | dadir dir dir |da rda-rda| 


li. From 3"4 matra 


x 0 


|- - da er |da ra dadir |dir da radir | dirda- ra | 
|da - da - | da rada da | dir da radir| dirda- ra | da - 


iii. From 4h matra 


x 0 


|- - da| er da _ dirdir | darda erda | dirda rada | 
|da- - da| er da da -| dadadir dir| da rda er da | 
|da dir da 


iv. From 8 matra 


x 0 
| - - - | - - - da| - dara da| ra da-ra 


| da- da ra | dadir da 


v. From 10 matra 


0 x 


| - da er da | dadirdara|da - - da |er da da ra| 
| da da er dir | da ra da-|daer dara| - da er da | 
| da ra -dir | dadirdara|da - dir da | dir da rada |da 


vi. From 164 matra 


x 0 
da |er da da ra | dir dir da da| er dirda ra | - da ra -| 
|da - ra da|ra da da - | dirdirda da |er da da 
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Table No.4.4 Variations of drut sarod gat patterns 19 


i. From sam 


0 


|daer da da|er da daer|da daer da | da dirdara | 
|da - - da| er da da ra| da dir dir dir | da rda er da | 


ii. From 2"4 matra 


x 0 


|- da ra da| da - - da | ra da da - | - da ra da | 
| da - - da| da ra da-| - da ra da | dadirdara | 
|da dir dada | er dadara| da dir dir dir| da rda er da| 


iii. From 4th matra 


x 0 


| - - - da|er da dirdir| da rdaerda | dir da rada | 
| da - - daj|er dada ra| dadir dir dir | da rda er da | 
| dadirdara | da dir da ra| dadirdir dir| da rda er da | 
|da er da 


iv. From 6th matra 


0 
| - - - | - da dir da |dirda dirda|ra da - ra| 
| da- - da|erda da ra| da dirdir dir |da rda erda | 
| da-da ra| er da da ra| da 


v. From 10 matra 


0 


|- da er da | dadirdara|da- dara | dadirdara| 
|da dir dir dir| da rda er da | dadirdara | da ra da - | 


vi. From 14th matra 


0 


|- da er da|da - - - |- da er da| da - - |- da erda| 
| da - da ra| dadirdara|da da erda | da da erda | 
| da da erda | - dir dir dir |darda erda| - da er da | 
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4.11 ADDITIONAL SECTIONS IN SAROD COMPOSITIONS 


During the course of present study an interesting subject 
was notified that in some compositions of sarod of Maihar 
gharana, additional compositional sections were performed by 
maestros. These sections have pre-meditated structures of 
patterns. One additional section normally played is notified as 
a second manja. Pt. Rajeev Taranath demonstrated a gat in raga 
yaman which has two manjas and separate antara-abhog lines. 
Within which, the first manja was played entirely in lower notes 
and the second elaborates the mid octave. The composition 
with two manyjas is as following, 


Composition in raga Yaman, Drut Teental. 
Astayi 
0 


Ga - Ga Re| Ga MM Pa Dha|PaMMGG RR|Ga G(N) -N Re | 
da - da ra| da dir da ra |da dir dir dir |da rda .-r da | 


Manja 1 
x 0 
Ni -N Ni Re |-R Re Ga Re| NiDD NN SS | Ni N(P) -M PP | 
da -r dadajs-r da da ral dadir dir dir | da rda .r_ dir | 


Ma - Ma Dha | - Dha Ni- | Ni Re - Ga| Re Ni - Re | 


da - ra da | - fra da -! ra da - dal ra da - ra l 
Manja 2 
x 0 


Ga MM Ga Pa|-P Pa Ma Pa |Ma NN DD NN| Ma MPa -M Pa| 
da dir da dater da da ra |da dir dir dir | da rda .r da | 


Sa-S Ni Pa | -P Ma Ga -G |Re Ni - Ga| Re Ni - Re | 
da -r da da |-er da da -r | da da - da Jsra da - frail 
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4.12 COMPARING THE SITAR AND SAROD COMPOSITIONS 


The compositions written in the previous part of present 
section are only examples of the sitar and sarod music of each 
gharana. However thou are not enough to clarify the whole style of 
each gharanas. To achieve the entire knowledge of performance of 
any gharana one has to study the practical data of music. Through a 
deep study on the primary data that collected through traditional 
method of music learning, present researcher bifurcate the 
characteristics of sitar and sarod compositions in following chart. The 


results of repeated researches may vary. Table No.4.5 


Sitar Sarod 


Single string oriented performance | Multy-string oriented 
techniques are used in composing | performance techniques are 


sitar gats. used in composing sarod gats. 


Ragas having both shudha and | Such ragas having both shudha 
vikruta Re and Dha are avoided in| and _ vikruta notes are also 


composing gats. considered in composing gats. 


Ati vilambit gats also rendered. Ati vilambit gats also rendered. 


Rajakhani type gats are popular. Firozkhani and Purab 


compositions are popular. 


Compositions are found both | Compositions normally longer. 


longer and shorter types. 


Compositions have roots with | Compositions have roots with 


early sitar and surbahar music. early rabab 
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4.13 CONCLUSION 
Present chapter was devoted to the study of the theoretical 
aspects as well practical data of compositions which included 


transcriptions of compositions. 


In the first section the discussion covered the theoretical aspects 
of compositions. An introduction to Indian compositional section with 
basic principles of gat and aesthetic value of instrumental compositions 
has been discussed. The section was devoted to the study of practical 
data of compositions within the repertoire of different traditions. In the 
course of finding true sound of compositions, study has made on the 
performed music of the early masters as well as newer one. The known 
classification of Jaya in Indian music has three categories; present 
chapter notifies the usage of total six sub categories divided in to two 
sorts of Jaya at modern performance. The practical study or this section 
has been made on a number of compositions different gharanas and for 
a brief presentation two compositions of each gharana are transcribed in 
this section. The transcriptions along with brief descriptions of the 
transcribed compositions of all six instrumental traditions were duly 


presented. 


The attempts have been made to notify characteristics of sitar and 
sarod compositions which would be helpful to understanding the 
performance style of instrumental gharanas. 

a. Discovered the basic principles, structure and aesthetic value of 
instrumental compositions possible adoption of literary content. 

b. Notified the categories of laya in instrumental and vocal music. 

c. Notified pattern variations of vilambit and drut gats. 

d. Transcribed the compositions of different instrumental gharanas. 


e. Comparatively discussed about sitar and sarod music. 


KKKK* 
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Notes 


1. 


Pt.Rajeev Taranath in interview with writer U.R  Anatmurty. 
(Udayavani;1974) 


2. Sanjay Bandopadhyay; UGC Refresher course article 24.11.2004 
3. Dr. Anupam Mahajan (2008; 84-85) Transcripted a very similar 


OO ND wo 


19. 


compositions and attribute it to Jaipur gharana and Roy (2004;137) 
attributes an almost same composition to Ustad Imdad Khan. 

Source of this recording was obtained from www.bangla torrents.com and 
www.We Got Guru.Com web sites. Standard license of you tube. 
Recording courtesy Pt.Rajeev Taranath 

Private learning and interview section with Ustad Hameed Khan 3.10.2011 
Source courtesy; Pt. Rajeev Taranath 

Dr. Anupam Mahajan (2008;116-17) 

Sanjay Bandopadhyaya; UGC refresher course article; 24.11.2004 One 


. composition in raga parameshwari composed by Ustad Balekhan is in Ati 


vilambit laya of teental. Source courtesy ; Hafiz Bale Khan 


. Obtained from Sanjay Bandopadhaya; UGC refresher course article; 


24.11.2004 


. Written and learnt in person from Pt. Sudhir Phadke early in 2004. 
.Roy in his book ‘Jahan-e-sitar’(2004;133) attributes this gat to 


Imdadkhani gharana. Ustad Hameed khan also gives a_ similar 
composition attributed to Ustad Rehmat Khan of Indore gharana. 
(HKPI) 


. Pt. Rajeev Taranath demonstrated a similar variation which starts 


from 6‘ matra.(PRI) 


. The cassette copy of old 78 rpm records of Inayet khan. 


Courtesy; Pt. Sanjay Deshpande. 


. ibid 
. Performed in a recording by Pt.Sudhir Phadke 


(Sony Corp. 2007; 88697071302) 


. These patterns are derived from teachings and performing of sitarist Pt 


sudhir Phadke and Smt Sandhy Apte. These two exponents of Maihar 
gharana performed and taught these patterns in ragas like khamaj, 
Malkauns, Hameer, Marva, Bhairavi and Nat Bhairav. 

These patterns are derived from teachings and performing of sarod 
maestro Pt.Rajeev Taranath, a sarod exponent of Maihar gharana who 
performed and taught these patterns in ragas like Puria Kalyan, Khamaj, 
Kafi, Bihag, Manj Khamaj and Bihag. 
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CHAPTER V 


TREATMENTS OF COMPOSITIONS IN SITAR AND SAROD 
TRADITIONS 


SECTION I 


5.1 INTRODUCTION 


After a sequential study of sitar and sarod instrumental repertoire 
in detail, the research it is aimed to focus on the treatment of 


compositions in present chapter. 


In the context of music, the term ‘Treatment’ could be heard at 
higher level personal teachings. In a strict musical sense, the term 
treatment is meant for the employment of various melodic characters 
over the musical segments. In a wider vision, the term ‘treatment’ 


could be applied to an extensive range of meanings such as, 


Implanting the techniques of strokes (=treatment of bol). 

b. Harmonizing the aesthetical beauty of literary content of 
vocal music with melodic beauty (=treatment of bandish). 

c. Exploring the gamut of raga (=treatment of raga). 

d. Extending a note by various accents (=treatment of a swara). 


e. Elaboration of rhythmic variations (=treatment of Jaya). 


In relation of composition, the term treatment connotate to the 
qualitative elaboration of the internal and external ornamentations; to 
expand the melody into wider range of tonal space and rhythm. The 
‘qualitative’ means implantation of performance techniques with an ear 


expected effect of perfection in sound production. Actually the qualitative 
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elaboration of improvisation depends on the capacity and expertise of 
individual artist and subject to change occasionally. However, the 
fundamental models of the development of compositions assigned by 
particular gharanas, has notable role to provide such possibilities of 


‘treatment’. The treatments of composition can be sorted in two types, 


Composition - object 


————————. ns 
a. Inherited melodic particles b. Extended melodic particles 


Se 
Treatment 


It is to be noted that a gat is not simply a composition of notes, 
instead, it carries several established principles regarding raga, tala and 
laya etc. It also has employed several melodic particles, intervals over 
through. As early said, in musical sense, the term treatment is meant 
for the employment of various melodic characters over the musical 
segments. When applied to compositions the term is connotative of 


two aspects such as, 


a. Internal treatments through delicated melodic particles; these 
are the inherited ingredient melodic particles that assigned to a 
composition. A gat when performed or taught a disciple, these 
delectated ornamentations were carefully transferred. 

b. External treatments through extended fragments; these are 
attached to a gat. These attachments of compositions when 
taught to and performed may vary occasionally between gharanas 


and also artists. 
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5.2 INTERNAL TREATMENTS OF COMPOSITIONS 

The compositions are the proceeding result of combination of 
melody (raga) and structural format (fixed design of striking patterns) 
in a rhythm cycle (tala). Upon the combining of melody and rhythm, an 
infinite number of variations can be formulated accordingly to the 
rules and nature of different ragas (melodic generative scales). During 
the process of performing compositions, the qualitative elaboration of 
the performance techniques is essential to achieve the musical satisfaction 
of the artist as well as the listener. This qualitative elaboration is 
premeditated. Internal ingredient melodic particles that built in the 
compositions are the remarks of different traditions. 

The internal treatment includes the employment of performance 
techniques such as kan, krintan, murki, sut, chut, ghasit, meend, chapka 
etc, into composition. A gat when performed or taught a disciple, these 
delectated ornamentations were carefully transferred. In written mode, 
it is highly difficult to achieve the result which appears through music 
making. Even though, present study is an attempt to notify the 
employment of above said melodic particles in sitar and sarod 
compositions. In example, three sets of compositions containing each 
one from vilambit and drut laya have been chosen and transcribed in the 
present section. The internal treatments are notified as following, 

e K Indicates to a group of krintan, kan, khatka; 
e M Indicates to meend where the notes are produced by pulling string. 


e (8) Murki/chapka of ReSaNiSa notes, it maybe with krintan * or meend M- 
e Z Indicates to zamzama 


e © Indicates employing gamak; It also refer to ghasit occasionally. 


e SP Indicates sut and patak respectively. 
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Composition No. la. Raga Brindavani Sarang, Vilambit Teental. 


Astayi. ’NINi/ Pa MaMa Re (Sa)/ 
diri | da diri da_ ra | 


x K G M 0 M 
Re Re Sa “NiSa [Re MaMa Pa'’Ni/ “Pa Ma ReSa 
da da ra diri | da diri da ra | da da_ dara 


12M K K 
Manja. Sa(S) | Ni PaPa “Ma Pa | 
diri | da_ diri da fra | 
x M K G M O M 
"Ni Ni Sa “NiSa [°“Re MaMa Pa 'Ni/ ‘Pa Ma ReSa 
da da ra diri | da diri da ra | da da dara 
12 K K M 
Antara. Pa"(P) | “Re MaMa Pa'Ni / 
diri | da diri da ra | 
x M M 0 M 
“Sa Sa Sa Sa(S) | Ni PaPa "Ni Saf “Ma Re Sa 
da da ra diri | da diri da ral da da_ ra 
12M K M 
Abhog. $a°(5)/ Ni PaPa "Ni Sa / 
diri | da diri da_e ral 
x M M M 0 M 
"Ni Pa Pa PaMa [ “Re MaMa “Ni Pa/ “Ma Re Sa 
da da_e ra diri | da diri da ra_ | da da ra 


Note: This sitar gat is obtained from the lessons of Pt. Sudhir Phadke 
(PSI). This composition mostly follows masidkhani strokes. But it is 
played in a slowe tempo than the original masidkhani laya. The 
distinguished techniques of Maihar gharana appears in various meends, 
kan and krintans in this composition. It has four lines clearly. The boles 


in all four lines followed the same as first line. 
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Composition No. 1b. Raga Brindavani Sarang, Drut Teental. 


Astayi 
Re MM PP MM /Re RSa-N Sa [Sa - Ni "Ni /-Pa-M R Sa/ 
da dir dir dir |da rda -r da | da - ra dal|-da.r da ral 
Manja 


“Pa PP PP™Re |-(5) -S "Re -[Re’MM PP PN [Pa MRe -R SS/ 
da dir dir da |-da -r da -|da dir dir dir | da rda_.-r dir | 


Re MM PP, Ni /-M PP, Ni S* /Re, Nr-N S* /[ Re, “Nr -N SS/ 
da dir dir, da |-r dir, da ra |da, da -r daJ| da, da .r dir| 


Antara 


Ma PP PN,“Pa [MRe -R Ma Pa[’Ni Pa NN Ni [Sa Ni Sa - / 


da dir dir, da |rda -r da ra|da ra dra ra |da ra da - | 


Abhog 


“Re -R Re,"Ma/-R Re, Ni Sa/RR NN SS, RR /NN SS,’ Ni Pa/ 
da -r da, dal-r da, da ra,|dir dir dir, dir | dir dir, da ra | 


Re MM PP, Ni / -S -N Sa,’Re [-S -5,"Ni -P /-M, "Re -S -S/ 
da dir da, da |.da .r da, da |.da .r, da .da| .r, da .da .r| 


Note: Above is a sitar gat performed by Pt.Sudhir Phadke (PRI). The 
distinguished techniques of Maihar gharana are elaborated in this gat. 
The manja has attractive jumping intonations of the octaves (chut). It 
has a beautiful Antara and a long abhog of two cycles, which expand the 


raga and bring it to a beautiful ending again with chut. 
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Composition No. 2a.Raga Puriya Kalyan,Madhya-Vilambit Teental. 


12M K 


Astayi. “Pa(P)/| Ma GaGa Ma-DhaDha NiRe/ 
diri | da diri da-dir dara | 


K 0 M 


Ni °Pa Pa (P)P | Ma “ReRe Ga (P)Pa/"Ga_ Re “Sa 
da da ra diri | da diri da diri | da da ra 


12 M 
Manja. ?NiRe | Ni PaPa Ma "Dha ‘| 
diri | da diri da ra_ | 


0 G 


°Ni Ni (P) PaPa | Ma “ReRe Ga (P)Ma /"Ga Re “Sa 
da da ra diri | da diri da diri | da da ra 


12M K 


Antara. Pa"(P) | "Ca GaGa Ma “Dha / 
diri | da diri da ra | 
“Sa Sa Sa NIN / Dha NiNi Re “Ga /°Re Re Sa 
da dae ra diri | da diri da ra | da da “ra 
Abhog. °NiRe | Ni (P)Pa "Ma Dha | 
diri | da diri da ra | 


Ni °?Pa Pa (P)Pa [| Ma ‘ReRe Ga (P)Pa/["Ga_ Re “Sa 
da dae ra diri | da diri da diri | da dara 


Note: This sitar gat is obtained from Pt. Rajeev Taranath of Maihar 
gharana (PSI). Various meends, kan and krintans employed in this 
composition. This gat is equally played on sitar also. The boles in all 


four lines followed same as the first line. 
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Composition No. 2b. Raga Puriya Kalyan, Drut Teental. 


Astayi 
Pa - Pa, Ma /- Ga, Pa - | Pa, Ma - Ga, |Ma DD Ni Re / 
da - rda da | - rda da - |rda da - rda | da dir da ra | 


Ni - - Pa [-M Dha Pa -/-MM PPMM /Ga GRe -R Sa/ 
da - - da |-er da da-4f- dir dir dir | da rda .r da| 


Manja on sitar 
Ni GG Re Ma [Ga PP Ma Dha |Ma DD NN RR/Ni NPa -M Pa/ 
da dir da ra |da dir da ra |da dir dir dirida rda -r da | 
Ma DD Ni Re [| Ga -- Ni[- Ga- Nr / - Re Ga Ma | 
da dir da ra |da - - da |- da -. da | - ra da ra | 


Manja on sarod 


Ni - Pa, Dha /[- Pa, Ni- / Pa, Dha - Pa, |Ma DD Ni Re/ da 


- rda da |- rda da -|rda_ da - rda | da dir da ral 

Ga - - (P)/-M Dha Pa Mal - MM PP MM /Ga GRe -R Sa/ 

da - - dal-r da da ral - dir dir dir | da rda -r dal 
Antara 


-NN DD NN/Ma M(P) -P NN/DD NN Ma M(P) /-P MaMDha-D/ 
- dir dir dir |da rda .r dir |dir dir da rda|-r da trda .r| 


Sa - - Ni/-N Re Nr Dha/ Pa Ma GG MM / GaGkRe -R Sa / 
da - - da! -r da da ra |da ra dir dir | da rda .r da | 


Note: Above drut gat belongs to Maihar gharana. It is performed on 
both sitar and sarod instruments. We can find two separate manjas 
assigned to sitar and sarod separately. The antara joins the manja line 
again. Pt. Rajeev Taranath attributes the creation of this gat pattern to 
Ustad Ali Akbar Khan during 1950s. Pt.Nikhil Bannerjee also 
performed same gat in a cassette recording (PRII). 
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Composition No. 3a. Raga Lalit, Vilambit Teental. 


Astayi. NiRRGaMa [Ga MaGa Re-SaRe NiRRGa-/ 
dadirdara |da dara da-dara_ dadirda- | 


Ma Ma Ma “GaGa/ Ma DhaDha *Sa “Dha | 
da da ra diri | da diri da ra | 


MaDha (M)Ma GaMMGake 


da dara dadirdara 
Antara. Ga(M) | “Ga MaMa Dha-MaDha -Ma-Dha/ 
diri | da diri da-dara -da-ra_ | 


“Sa NiRe Sa ReGaMaMa /°Re SaSa Ni DhaMa/ 


da diri ra daradara | da diri da ra | 


GaGMGMDN SaSNDMGM GaGMGRSa 


da-daradaradara da-daradaradara da-daradarada- 


This is a popular gat often performed and taught in Indore 
gharana. A very similar gat with slightly variations was found in a hand 
book copy of teachings belongs to Ustad Karim Khan! of Indore 
gharana dated back to 1944 (SSI). This is a vilambit type composition 
that required long sustain of sound in meend. The composition dose not 
approach the manja, instead, directly it enters into a long alap line after 
the antara. The Antara includes the amad to mukhada with athgun ekhara 
tans. This is an ideal gat style that normally seen in Indore gharana. 


Dara dara boles are peculiarly used instead of common dirida pattern. 
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Composition No. 3b. Raga Lalit, Drut Teental. 


Astayi 
Ga MM GG RR /Ni -R-G Ga/ Ma - - Ma/- Dha Ma Ma/ 
da dir dir dir |da -daer da| da - - da |- da_ da ra | 
Manja 


Ma DD MM Dha /- Ni Sa - {| Ni RR Ni Dha/Ma DD Ma Ma/ 
da dir dir da l|- ra da -| da dir da ra |da dir da ra | 


Antara 
Ga GG GG Ma/- Dha Ma Dha/ Sa - - Sa / Ni Re Sa - / 
da dir dir da |- ra da raltda- - ralda ra da - | 

Amad 
Ni Dha- Ma [| Dha (M)- Ma /GaMM GG RR /Nr Re Sa - / 
da da - ra | da da - ra |da dir dir dir | da ra da - | 
Note: This sitar gat is attributed to Ustad Rehmat Khan of Indore 
beenkar gharana. This is likely a melody of purab sitar baj. It has 
composed in four lines which relate each other in a logical melodic 
appeal of raga. The improvisations largely take place in this 
composition and the boles of composition provide large scope for laya 
increase. The amad that found in this gat is a common type abhog 
normally seen in Purab ang compositions. Performed and taught by 


Ustad Hameed Khan7?.(PSI) 
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Composition No. 4a. Raga Malkauns, Vilambit Teental. 


Astayi. SaSa/°Nr “DhaDha Ma-MaDha GaMMDhaNi/ 


dara | da dara da-dara dadirdara | 


Sa °“Ga Sa NIN / Dha MaMa Ga Sa /°*Ma Ga Sa 


da da ra diri | da diri da ra | da da ra 
Antara. SaMa | Ga MaMa “Dha Ni / 
dara | da dara da ra | 


Sy *“Ga Sa SaMa ["Ga_ SaSa (N)Dha MaGa / 


da da ra dara |da dara dara dara | 


GaGMGMN SaSNDMGM GaGMGSNS 


da-daradaradara da-daradaradara da-daradaradara 


Note: This is attributed to Ustad Rehmat Khan of Indore gharana. This 
gat is obtained from the teachings of Ustad Abdul Karim Khan (SSI). 
The gat is an ati vilambit type composition. The composition dose not 
approaches the manja. Peculiarly using of daradara bols instead of diri 
da, indicates to usage of very slow tempo. The gat begins with sut- 
meend, the abrupt interval of an octave long jumping, an important 
feature derived from been ang. The Antara includes the amad of athgun 
ekhara tans. According to Ustad Hameed khan, ‘this gat is inspired by 
of dhrupad bandishes. Unlikely the modern practice, where this raga is 
merely elaborated in mandra and madhya octaves, sam is placed on 
higher Sa in old instrumental compositions as well dhrupads’(HKPI). 


Present composition belongs to the same. 
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Composition No. 4b. Raga Malkauns, Drut Teental. 


Astayi 

0 x K 

Sa MM Ga Ma/- Dha - Ni / Sa -*Ni Dha/ Ma Ga Sa Ni/ 
da dir da ra | - da - ra |da - da ra |da ra dara | 

Manja 

0 x 

Sa MM Ga Ma /- Dha - Ni [Sa - - Sa / Ni Sa Dha Ni/ 
da dir da ra |- da - ra | da - - dalra da da ral 


x 


0 M M 
Sa “Ma - Ga /[- Sa Ni Sa [*Dha -- Ni / Dha Ma Ga Ma/ 


da ra - da |- ra da ra | da - - daJ| ra da <da ra | 
OM x 

“Ga - - Ma/ GaSaNi Sa/ Dha NN Sa Ga [Ma - Ni SS / 
da - - da | da ra da ra| da dir da ra | da - da dir | 


0 x 
Ga Ma Dha - | Ga MM Dha Ni/ Sa - - Dha | - Ni Sa - |/ 
da ra da - | da dir da ra |da - - da | - ra da- | 


0 x K 
Dha - Ni Sa [| - Dha - Ni [Sa - °Nr Dha | Ma Ga Sa Nr | 


da - ra dal|f-. da - ra | da - da ra | da ra da ra | 
Antara 

0 x 

Ga GG GG Ma/- Dha - Ni/Sa -- Sa/ Ni Ga Sa -/ 

da dir dir ra | - da - ra | da - - dal da da era -| 
Amad 

0 M x M 

Ni Sa Ga Ma | Ga Sa Ni Sa/ Dha- Dha Ni/ Dha Ma Ga Sa/ 


da ra da ra | da ra da ra| da - da ra | da ra da ral 


Note: This sitar traditional gat performed in Indore beenkar gharana’. 
Similar to this gat are found among all instrumental traditions. It has 
longer manjha of three cycle’s tht ends on sam with a tihayi. It has a 


second Amad which join the manja after first line of antara. (Source;PSI) 
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5.3 INGREDIENT PARTICLES OF INTERNAL TREATMENTS 

As early said, internal treatments of compositions incorporate 
the employment of delicated melodic ingreadients. Following melodic 
particles have been notified in the ingreadient treatments of 
compositions in sitar and sarod gharanas. 
1. Bharav 

General meaning of bharav is ‘to fill the melodic embellishments 
in singing or playing’. It is defined in two ways. In vocal music it 
relates to embedding complex melodic intervals including the lyrics of 
bandish, in instrumental music, Sharma defines the term in another 
meaning. According to Sharma (1983;49), during the performance of 
alap, Jod, gat or vistar etc (excluding Jhala types), performer certainly 
touches the chikari (high pitched drone) strings to keep the continuity 
of sound which is called bharav. This we can also call as chikari-bharav. 
This type of bharav is very important aspect of maintaining the rhythm 
of composition in performing. Through learning one can notice that, in 
ati vilambit gats has more numbers of chikari strokes between matras 
than the madhya-vilambit compositions. The style and manner of the 
chikari-bharv varies from one artist to another. Thus it is usually not 
indicated in transcripts. In Maihar gharana we can see that, instead of 
touching chikari, taraf strings were touched occasionally. The Jod ka tar 
also used as a part of this bharav. Second meaning of bharav is gat- 
bharav, this mostly relates to another meaning of gatkari, where the 
performer brings the complexity in the ornamentation within the limit 
of the chal of a gat. Broadly, this may also sense to the term treatment 
of composition. The gat-bharana in instrumental music shows the 


mastery of artist of the traditional material. 
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2s Chut 


It is defined as ‘the melodic embellishment which involves 
intonations of a note, in successive of octaves without touching the 
interversing notes or omitted interversing notes’ is called choot. i.e mid 
sa immediately followed by high sa. In sitar and sarod compositions it 


usually includes a ghasit or a sut. 


3. Ghasit and sut 


On sitar, when a note played by rubbing the string on 
fingerboard the action is called Ghasit. Usually it has the intonation of 
one note to one octave. Ranade (2006;206) observes that a similar name 
Khasit described in Sangeet Ratnakara which consists the meaning of a 
vibrating sound production in avrohaending movement of notes. This is 


much used in Maihar sitar compositions. 


Sut is type of ghasit but the difference is, the interval notes 
between lag (starting note) and dant (ending note) are in meend effect 
instead that in ghasit has a rubbing sound of all between notes. Sut is 
generally applicable for sarod and other fretless instruments. The 
technique of bringing the same effect of fretless sliding was first 
employed on been. The difference between ghasit and sut is; ghasit has 
only one side movement (i.e from mid Pa to high Pa) but sut has both 
up-downware (i.e frof mid Pa to lower Pa and again to mid Pa) rubbing 
movements. It is said that (HKPI) the technique on sitar is peculiar 
aspect of Indore beenkar gharana. The composition in raga malkauns 
includes the sut at the beginning of 12‘ beat of teental, that really give 


effect of a dhrupad or been composition. 
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4. 


Krintan 


Playing more than straight notes in a single striking is called 


Krintan. This includes varieties like kan, khataka, zamzama, murki, Patak 


and gitakari etc in which, forefinger of the left hand touches the fret 


lightly while middle finger stretches the string out. The verities of 


krintans that are marked with ‘K’ symbol in early transcribed 


compositions are described below, 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Kana and Sparsha: This is a very important connective note 
between notes or phrases. We can find out number of kana swaras 
employed through meend, patak, sparsha or krintan among early 
transcribed compositions of all gharanas. The Sanxrit term kana 
means very small particle and feather touch. While playing a 
melodic embellishment which involves intonation of a note, the 
slight and short touch of intonated note within fraction of time is 
called kana or Sparsha. This function involves both in meend and 
straight actions. Vidushi Smt. Sandhya Apte (SAPI) describes 


sparsha as ascending and kana as avrohaending ordered function. 


Khatka: This term has different meanings in different 
performance traditions. One meaning of this is ‘to play two 
avrohaending notes in a single striking’ i.e. ReSa, in which Re 
should be plucked and Sa follow immediately sounds through 
the finger lifting action. Sometimes it also refers to a type of 


quick meend that create a sharp clashing sound. 


Patak: This is revised action of khatka which sounds ascending 


order of two notes like SaRe. It is to be played in a single strike 
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and the second note sounds through hitting the second finger to 
next ascending note. This term is only seen used in Maihar 


gharana. Patak is marked with ‘?’. 


d. Murki: According to Sharma (1983;43), playing three ascending 
notes in a single striking is called Murki. However, it is generally 
used to refer different playing or singing techniques consisting 
four or more notes. Usually the gitakari when performend with 


meend, it is known to as murki. 


e. Gitakari or chapka: Sharma (1983;43) defines the melodic 
embellishment of four notes viz. ReSaNiSa or PaMaGaMa into this 
category. Hameed Khan (HKPI) describes the same as chapka. 
However, both terms seen not widely used in modern 
performance practice and the technique is generally referred to 
Murki. In some instances musicians refer chapka or Gitari when 
played cutting the string and murki when played in meend. 
Nevertheless, consisting only a single stroke is the basic 
requirement. 

f. Zamzama: Zamzama is one of the important features that seen in 
Maihar gharana. Playing a bunch of notes in perceptibly fast 
tempo, repeatedly and successively i.e ReSaReSa or GaReGake. is 
called zamzama. Like all other varieties of krintan, it is also played 
with a single stroke which produces a minimum of four notes 
repeatedly. According to Ustad Hameed Khan (2003;161) 
zamzama is sometimes suggested that this technique is related to 
dilruba or khemancha. Much similar technique to zamzama is often 


heard in violin performance ofwestern music. 
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5. Meend 


While creating melodic ornaments on sitar, the technique of 
pulling string is used to create a melodious and continues sound effect 
which is called meend. In all genres of Hindustani music this term is 
used in the meaning of “stretching sound from one to another note’. 
Smt.Sandhya Apte (SAPI) describes two types of meends, i. Anuloma ii. 
Viloma, which are the type of ascending pulling of string and relaxing 
the pulled string. Ranade observes four types of meend which are 


known as karshankriya. 


a. Anaghat: terminates before the desired note is reached. 


oa 


. Atikrant: terminates after the desired note is reached. 


a 


. Vicchinna: breaks in between of two notes. 


d. Vishamahata: displays up evenness of strokes. 


5.4 DATA ANALYSIS OF INTERNAL TREATMENTS 


As well the ingredient melodic ornamentation of a composition, 
in a strict traditional manner, carefully transferred to student and 
strictly followed throughout generations. In respect of these melodic 
ornamentation and related performance techniques that employed, any 
traditional composition keeps its own recognization and status. An 
attempt of notifieng the ingredient melodic particles in sitar and sarod 
compositions have been made through a number of compositions. Few 
among them are transcribed in early conext. Statistics of ingredient 
melodic treatments employed in early transcribed vilambit and drut 


compositions are marked in following tables, 
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Table No. 5.1 Ingredient treatments of vilambit compositions 


Ornamentation Gat la Gat 2a Gat 3a Gat 4a 
Meend 7, 8 ie 8 
Krintan/kana 7 8 2 - 
Murki/chapka 5 2 2 1 
Ghastt/ sut S 2 1 if 
Other - - - lew 


Table No. 5.2 Ingredient treatments of drut compositions 


Ornamentation Gat 1b Gat 2b Gat 3b Gat 4b 
Meend 10 il 3 3 
Krintan/kana 7 6 1 dl 
Murki/ chapka al C) 1 
Ghasit / sut al 1 - 
Other Zale 25. 


The results of data analysis shows varying features used in 
treating the compositions. The following points are the major concern 


of employing the peculiar performance techniques, 


a. Raga bhava; performance techniques are directly related with raga 
bhava. i.e zamzama technique must be abandonad in such serious ragas 
like malkouns, darbari etc, instead the compositions in these ragas 
employs morte meend and gamak. 

b. Tala and laya; these are another important aspects to be consider in 
employing performance techniques. i.e. meends are much suitable in 


slow layas, thus, the slower compositions majorly employ meends. 
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SECTION II 
5.5 IMPROVISATIONAL TREATMENTS 


It is said that gat is an idol character in which all over aspects of 
performance to be concluded. One major characteristics of gat is the 
inheritance of ideal scope for improvisations. The section of 
improvisations in performance includes series of segments assigned to 
the composition which has interdependent connections in characters. 


The entire process is connotative to the improvisational treatment. 


Treating compositions through improvisations is widely 
experimented throughout the history of instrumental music. Actually 
improvisations are the result of attempting the treatment of a 
composition into wider range of melody. This signifies to the 
employment of various improvisations into compositions of by 
different gharanas. In the course of the study, the attempts have been 
made to notify the series of improvisations that are foundation to a 
performance style of gharana/individual. There has been number of 
number permutations in formats of improvisational treatments are 
found among different gharanas. The endeavor is made to a careful 
scrutiny of them. In that course, the discussions are aimed to briefly 
notify the early type improvisations and then turn into the modern 
type improvisational treatments and their employments into 
compositions. Present section is aimed to examine the employment of 
external melodic frames that used to expand the gamut of the 
compositions. These frames are generally known as _ gat-vistar. 


Employment of the same is referred to as improvisational treatments. 
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5.6 NOTIFYING EARLY TYPES OF IMPROVISATIONAL TREATMENTS 


Treatment of compositions through improvisational additions is 
widely experimented throughout the history of instrumental music. 
Actually improvisations are the result of attempting the expanding of a 


composition into wider range of melody. 


a. Gat-toda baj: We know that initial performance style of sitar 
was limited to play a number of gats which normally included three or 
four todas that played immediately after first line-gat. At that time the 
treatment of any composition was limited to very few characteristics. 
Later the attempts of expanding the melody into wider range of tonal 
space and rhythm, new extensions attached to the original composition 
were built up. These attachments are also called as todas in medieval 
period. By the time the early three or four lines became connotative to 
represent the ordered lines of dhrupad compositions. We can notify the 
changing meaning of the term toda. In modern practice it has an entire 
different meaning. The term toda refers ‘to break’. Ustad Hameed Khan 
(HKPI) states that there is another term ‘Palta’ attached to toda which 
represents to return to the sam or mukhada. That is toda-; break the 


composition and return to the same. 


Miner (1997;4.93) observes that one another meaning of toda is a 
chain type ornament worn an ankle, and this may be the sense in 
which it was borrowed from dance terminology. In early days the todas 
were played as extension of gat or expanding melody into wider range 
of tonal space and rhythm. Masidkhan and his son Bahadur Khan are 
credited to the employing early gat-toda baj. It is possible that 
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Masidkhan employed early todas. At by the time of Masid Khan, gat 
was referred to the first line and followed three or four lines after first 
line-gat were called as todas. His son Bahadur khan brought a 
systematic development in sitar performance and elaborated many 
segments by inspiration of dhrupad under the term toda. By this time, 
the initial three or four lines are referred to as astayi, manja, Antara and 
abhog and the term toda become into use in the sense of melodic 
explore of different areas of the gamut of raga and sophisticated 
rhythmic variations in followed extensions of gat. A summary on early 
types of todas discovered by Miner (1994;187-89) from Qanun-i-sitar of 
Khan MSH (1873), is presented below. 


1; Toda-tha; which is in single stroke per beat mesure. 

ii. Toda-duni; doubled speed of original laya. 

iii. Toda-ad; rhythmic divisions of placing a rhythm of three over 
two matras or something that is unusual laya. 

iv. Toda-mizrab; that includes variations of strikng patterns. 

V. Toda-tan; that include one stroke one note presentation. 

vi. Toda-gamak; using the gamak or premento. 

vii. Toda-gamak; using the technique gamak. 


viii. Toda-jhala; that includes jhala. 


b. Toda-fikra baj: The above series is very close to the sequence 
performed on been. In late Bahadur Sen period the khayal inspired 
techniques are taken place on sitar and the new born sarod. Seni 
musicians of Jaipur Senia gharana are highly attributed to adopt the 


khayal based techniques. Fikra is one of these inventions in the sitar 
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music. Originally fikra is a term from khayal music, refers to short and 
quick series of note permutations which is mainly used in tappa 
singing. However the fikras that referred in sitar music are different 
than that of vocal. Even the meaning changes within instrumental 
gharanas. Some gharanas refer fikra as permutations of rapid notes 
within the melody of mukhada or gat. Others refer them to shorter and 
longer sections attached to gat that having faster bol movements. The 
second one is similar to a type of early todas. However the term fikra 
was engaged until the beginning of last century. The earliest recording 
of masidkhani style sitar made in 1904 by Barkatulla Khan a disciple of 
Amrit sen, seems to contain the early toda-fikra style of performance}. 
This shows the changing performance style of Masidkhani 
development. Following improvisations types used to the treatment of 


compositions at a medieval period of sitar development. 


i. Gatkari; that includes gat ki sidhi adi etc variations using the melody 
of composition. 

ii. Fikra; that includes shortel and longer but faster movements of 
dirdir etc boles. 

iii. Toda; usually included toda-tan and toda-gamak types. 

iv. Laykari; using different rhythmic permutations within the boundary 


of composition frame. 


The term fikra almost out of usage in modern performance but 
the term toda still remains in some traditional teachings in a different 
meaning. Ustad Hameed khan (HKPI) gives the meaning of ‘to break 


the gat with rapid combinations of notes in a rhythmic sequence to give 


1 Roy (2004;116-17) notated this recording and transcribed the fikras. 
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the effect of amad in slow tempo’. The todas he gave for example are 
seems like replacements of sthayi tans of half to one cycle of drut gat. 
Instead, the term toda was early referred to as expanded parts of gat. 
Improvisational treatments of present day are described in next 


subtitle. 
5.7 NOTIFYING MODERN IMPROVISATIONAL TREATMENTS 


As early described, in older days, as major part of performance, 
greater number of gats along with few developments like todas and 
fikras, were performed. In result, instrumental performance was very 
gat based and called as gat baj, i.e. Masidkhani gat baj. But in modern 
days, instead of compositions, large numbers of improvisations are 
performed. The number of compositions in a performance has been 


limited to two, three or four compositions. 


The modern style of establishing improvisations of compositions 
has been set up in 20th century and generally known as gat-vistar 
system. The series of improvisations called as badhat or vistar. Actually 
badhat or vistar particularly refers to alap- Jod oriented improvisations 
but in general meaning the term ‘gat vistar’ used to refer the entire 


stock of improvisations. 


In modern performance of gat-vistar, each or a group of 
improvisations became independent segments attachable to a gat. 
These modern improvisations are not prefixed with any gat instead 
they are composed during the teaching or permanence. The selection of 
improvisations to perform or teaching is to be derived in an intellectual 


manner set with traditional values and expertise of the artist.The 
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modern practice of performing/teaching the series of gat-vistar 
includes verity of formations by each gharana and artist. The entire 
pack of improvising a gat is generally called as gat-vistar includes four 
segments. 
Badhat or vistar; alap based developments. 
b. Laykari; rhythm based combinations. 
c. Tan; masterly elaborated quick movements. 
d. Jhala; ornamental striking patterns. 
Each section contains two types of ingredient elements viz, a. 
aesthetic oriented elements like kan, krintan, meend, zamzama, gamak, 
murki, khatka etc, b.rhythmic oriented elements anaghat, atit, adi, viadi, 


kuadi, thonk and thap etc. 


The admirable changes are occurred in modern gat vistar system 
during 20t4 century. Two major types’ viz. gayaki ang and tantrakari ang 
ware occurred with dominance. As well the characteristics of gat also 
change in both styles; each style has variations in usage of latter said 
elements and the sequence of improvisations. Even at more specific 
level an artist could produce a peculiar formation of improvisations on 
the base of his expertise and background knowledge in that regard but 
still he follows the early traditional formations of gat vistar either 
partially. Actually in each particular gharana there are few prefixed 
formations of improvisations, used to teach. However, the internal 
combinations within each segment of improvisation are subjected to 
change according to interest or decision of performer or teacher during 


performance or teaching. 
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The improvisational series are described as shrinkhala by 
slawek4. Different models of shrinkhala are the one of the bases of baj 
or performance style. The methods and series of composition oriented 
improvisations entirely or partially vary from one to another 
composition, one to another tradition and one to another artist. 
Whereas the higher level improvisation method is the result of skillful 
implements of musical ideology that employed by an artist, and it is 
unbounded to a frame of written discussions certainly. The 
improvisation models desrcribed by modern indo’ western 
musicologists Slawek and Rukhert are taking into account through 


following tables. Each represents the sitar and sarod music separatly. 


Table No.5.3 Shrinkhala series of gat improvisations of slawek. 


Sthayi 
Manyja 
Melodic improvisations Antara 
Badhat 
Vilambit tan 


Dugun 
Tigun 
Chaugun 
Rhythmic improvisations Panchgun 
Chehgun 
Sathgun 
Athgun 
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Table No. 5.4 Improvisational treatments of vilambit and drut 


compositions described by Ruckhert (1998;314). 


Slow gat-vistar 


Rythmic tans 


Fast gat 


Very fast gat 


A, A 


A. Set, i, i, eee, 


> 
> 


Mukhada (gat followed). 

Alap oriented vistars. 

Introducing rhythmic variations. 

Usually in astayi-antara style ending vistar. 
Some times sanchari abhog added. 
Krintan, zamzama, gamak bols etc. 

Laykari ded, tigun, chougun etc. 
Peshkar-Short rhythmic and melodic theme. 
Tihayis-chkkardars. 

Ladis with tihayi and tan interspersed. 
Fast tans. 

Todas. 

Shorter alaps. 

laykari tans. 

Ladi tans. 

Jhalas. 

Sawal-jawab. 


Closing section chakkardar. 


An overview on performance of all instrumental gharanas helps 


to finding common types of improvisational treatments. Following 


improvisational treatments has been notified among the modern 


practice of instrumental traditions. They are described in brief length 


in following contexts. However, employment of these segments is 


subject to change between artists, traditions and occasions. 
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Table No. 5.5 common improvisational fragments of compositions. 


Ortnaments Description 


Expanding the gamut of raga through 


Vistar 
composition. 
; The segments which has importance of strokes 
Bolkari 
and krintans. 
Laykari Implementation of various rhythmic designs. 
Elaborating rhythmic variations between 
Peshkar 
relating melodic intonations. 
Tan Master elaborationsof faster notes movements. 
Patterns of breaking the composition and 
Toda-Palta: 
returning back. 
Gamak: Constructions of premento etc. 


Ladi, Lad-lapet, 
Varieties of chain type melodic ornaments. 


Lad-guthav 
Jhala: Creating melody and rhythmic speed patterns. 
Tihayi etc Mathematical patterns. 


Other type melodic experiments in 
Sawal-jawab: 


treatments of compositions. 
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1. Vistar 


Treatments of Compositions take initiation through the 
elaborations of the segments called vistar. The meaning of the form is 
to expand. It could be taken in the meaning of expanding the gamut of 
raga and compositions. This is also known as badhat which means to 
improvise. Badhat is generally taken in the sense of bringing 
complexity or gradual development of techniques, melody, tempo etc. 
badhat stands for entire development of various aspects’ in music 


performance. 


The word vistar means expansion or enlargement and refers to 
the first part of elaboration of the expanding the gamut area of melody- 
raga, which is played immediately after the gat, the vistar will use the 
structure of gat. vistars will be composed on the spot, on the models 
given by the guru, Normally the mukhada of the composition will be 
used as a the return point in the presentation of the vistars. Many 
vistars will have no definable meter, but will rather follow the logic 
and sense of the moment in coordinating with the theka of tala. 
According to Ruchert (1989;300), ‘the vistars will be composed with a 


careful ear toward presenting the raga in the correct manner’. 


The term vistar connoted to equal tempo or _ slower 
improvisations. i.e; one stroke for one matra or lesser. The vistars 
usually starts from 5th matra of Teental. Beginning vistars are almost off 
tempo, which is alike the implantation of non-rhytmic alap section in to 
a rhythmic cycle of tala. Vistars generally take place from 5th matra but 


also thay could begin from sam or khali or any one of sixteen matras of 
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teental. Vistars usually ends at the beginning of mukhada of gat or return 
to sam with simple tihayi. we can see interesting endings for vistars 


which include rhythmic creations. 


The employment of gat vistar is almost following the same way in 
most of instrumental gharanas. Usually vistars take place according to 
the mood and atmosphere of performance. We can find variations in 


employing vistars. 


i. If the artist elaborates a deep and detailed alap-jod before 


beginning the gat, then vistars are deducted in gat performance. 


ii. If the alap-jod section was absent or played briefly, than 


composition vistars may take more longer approach in performance. 


The vistar section is a non-premeditated part of expanding the 
gamut of melody-raga. We can find number of variations in gat-vistars. 
According to the skills of individual artists a number of permutations 
in vistars could be find in sitar and sarod gnaranas. The vistars in raga 
hameer taught by Pt. Sudhir Phadke usually takes from first beat of 
tala ends at the beginning of mukhada. The last on of this section shorts 
from first matra and ends with a tihay’ to join at sam of tala these are 
more modern type and has interesting rhythmic combinations after 9th 


matra. (See vistars in raga hameer) 


Gat vistars taught by Pt. Ravi Shankar, closely resemble to the 
early toda types. These mostely follows the stroke combinations of 
early todas da dir da ra, da dir da ra, da da ra, the last vistar usually ends 


with a tihayi, 
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Ex.1 Toda-vistar in Raga Madhuvanti 


Ni NINr Nr NiSa/*Dha*DhaDha"Ma Pa /[ *Ni Ni “Sa.. 
Mukhada 


In Sarod, the vistar section follows the early toda type 
combinations of strokes. Vistars taught by Pt. Rajeev Taranath, usually 
starts from first beat and ends at mukhada. A tihayi appears in last toda 


of series. 


Ex.2 Vistar in Raga Yaman 
x 0 


Ga °“ReRe “Ma Pa/’"Ma*DhaDha Ni Re | Ga “Re Sa..Mukhada 


Improvisational vistars in Indore gharana differs from the 
resembling early todas. Usually vistars in Indore gharana starts in a 
series of 9th, 5th and 1st matras in Teental and ends at the 11» matra, from 


the next, mukhada takes on that ends at sam. 


Ex.3 Alap-vistar in Indore gharana, Raga Bhupali Vilambit Teental 


x 0 
Ga °Re Sa*DhaDha /’Sa*SaSa SaSa*DhaDha [Pa Ga “ReRe Ga/| 


x 


°Pa’Ga ReRe Sa | °Sa Sa Sa “DhaDha | Pa Ga Re Sa / 


PDSR GRSD_ Sa.. Mukhada 


In all ghararas vistars closely resemble the alap-Jod section within 
the boundaries of tala. The vistars that played in antara section acts like 
the joints between melodic and rhythmic collaborations. The antara 


vistars usually in the form of jod. 
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Gatkari means to bring melodic and rhythmic variations within 
the borders of a composition. Mukhada is the face of astayi. Mukhada is 
set to five concluding matras of Teental that lead to sam. Mukhadas are 
often treated variously depending on the occasion. This treatment 
could take place at any time of performing i.e in the beginning of gat, 
or at the time of accompanist playing solo. A treatment of mukhada 
demonstrated by ustad Hameed Khan of Indore gharana in raga Bhupali 


has interesting rhythmic variations. 
Ex.4 Mukhada bharana in Indore gharana; Raga Bhupali, Vilambit Teental 


12 x 
Type 1. Original. DhaSaReGa / Re SaSa Dha-PaDha -SaRe-/ Ga 
Type2.variatuion. DhaSaReGa/Re—G Re-SaRe Sa-Re Dha-SaRe [’Ga 


3. Mohra 


Mohra is a resemble of mukhada of five matras in doubled speed 
that played in two and half Matras. The mohra is usually known as the 
ending part of alap. In the practice of Indore gharana, it is customized 
to mean a phrase leading to sam instead of mukhada of gat. The mohra 
is often used treatment to get the sam after vistars in Indore gharana. A 


mohra type played in raga Bhupali is presented below. 


Ex.5 Mohra in Indore Gharana 


13 14 15 


Typel. /--- -GaGa Re-SaSa Dha-SaRe / Ga 


Type1. / ---- -- GG ReSSDhaSRe | Ga 
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4. Bolkari 


After completion of vistar section a typical rhythmic striker 
movements (bol patterns) called bolkari were to be set up in 
performance. This seems to be an imitation of bol-tan of khayal. 
According Ruckert (1998; 301) the term boltan relates to vocal music 
which means protraction which use the words of the khayal cheez to 


generate melodic and rhythmic patterns. 


The bolkari is also called bol-ang. It is an important feature of 
Maihar gharana this also includes krintans. Normally the tempo of bol- 
ang is a combination of chougun and athgun strokes. It is the 
amalgamative part of improvising the bol patherns. For example see 


the bol-ang vistars of Maihar gharana 


The bolkari section in beenkar gharana seems to be a direct 
implantation of khayal based bol tan. There is no complexity of da 
dirdara etc boles in the Indore style. This also could recognize as thah- 


dugun vistar. 


Ex.6 Bolkari in Indore gharana 


Ga-’Ga- "GaReSaRe GaPaDha- — *Dha-DhaPa | 
GaPaDhaSa — Re--ReSa_  DhaPaDha- *DhaPaGaRe | 


Ga-Gake Samora) GaGa  Re-SaSa Dha-SaRe / Ga .. 


One another type bolkari is found in Imdadkhani gharana. This 
closely resembles the division called bol-bant of early dhrupad style. The 


bol-bant means ‘word division’ and it also called as bol-banana. 
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According to Ruchert (1998;294) a bol-bant is formed by creating new, 
spontaneously composed rhythmic patterns of composition using the 
text of the song. The invention should follow the natural division of the 
word (pada) in to its longer or shorter syllables. The bol-bant might 
retain long phrases from the composition but it more commonly uses 
short phrases of four-five words which repeat with newly created 
rhythms and melodies. The rhythmic development of these bol-bants 
has traditionally followed mathematical patterns of halving; doubling; 
tripling; etc. and each may end with tihayi, a phrase repeated the times 


which returns the composition to the sum or mukhada. 


5. Peshkar 


Among instrumental gharanas, Imdadkhani and Maihar gharana 
have a distinguished feature called peshkar. The term more peculiarly 
relates to table. Pesh-karna means to present. Prostrating the short 
rhythmic and melodic theme, this is returned to again and again after 
short, and often rapid, vistars or tans in virtuosic style. Peshkars 
normally includes anaghat-after beat or atit-before beat segments. 
Peshkars usually take repeatedly place and continue throughout 
number of tala cycle3. 


Ex.7 Peshkar atit in Maihar gharana 

4 5 
---Ni/ReGa-Re GaMa-Ga MaPa-Pa MDPMGR 
Ni/ReGa-Re GaMa-Ga MaPa-Pa MDNRGR.,. ends with tihayi 


13 x 
SN/DPMGRSNR Ga-SNDPMG RSNRGa-SN DPMGRSNR / Ga 
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Ex.9 Peshkar in Indore gharana 


5 
-GaReGa -PaGaPa -DhaPaDha PaGGReSa | 


0 


-GaReGa_ -PaGaPa -DhaPaDha PaGGReSa |... ends with tihayi 


13 x 
-DhaSaRe Ga--Dha  SaReGa- -DhaSaRe /Ga 
6. Laykari 


In Indian Music the rhythm or laya is considered of as father of 
music. The shloka ‘shrutirmata laya pita’ is enough evidence to 
importance of laya. A performer always decides the tempo of his 
performance and then enters in to the performance. During the 
performance artist employs number of rhythmic variations within the 
standard laya of performance. This treatment is called laykari. It can be 
stated that ‘adding rhythmic intonations within the border of a pre- 
determined tempo’ is known as laylkari. The original tempo speed is 
called as mula-laya and those treatments employed within the border of 
mul- Jaya, are known as laykari. Various types of laykaris have been 
employed performing as gat some of verities that found in the 
performance of Maihar and Indore beenkar gharanas which are marked 


as following. 


i. Ekgun; It is also known as borabar ka Jaya in which the vistars 
employs one note-one matra relation. These types of 
improvisations alsot known as_ barabar ka-vistar/tan. The 


plucking is mainained in an equal or low ratio of mula laya. 
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ii. Dugun; This is the double of the original where Jod based vistar 
or antara vistars take place in improvisations of Dugun, A 


peculiar phrase known as ‘mohra’ appears in Indore gharana. 


iii. Tigun; this includes three notes in one matra. this is performed 
among almost all gharanas of sitar and sarod and generally 


known as fisra jati laykari. 


iv. Chougun; Where there are four notes in one matra. It is a 


general known as chatusra laykari. 


v. Panchgun; This is also called Jhaptal ang. it is found in the 


performance of Pt Ravshankar and teachings of indore gharana 
vi. Chehgun; Employing six notes in a beat. 
vii. Satgun; Employing seven notes in one matra. 
viii. Athgun; employing eight notes in one matra. 


All above laykaris are found in both Maihar and Indore gharanas. 
The dimensions of laya in today’s performance have been greater 
widened than those earlier times, in result, we can find a great and 


delicate layakari patterns performed among all instrumental gharanas. 
Ex.10 Chehgun laykari in Maihar gharana, Raga Khamaj. 

5 

SaNiReSaNiSa MaGaPaMaGaMa SaNiReSaNiDha PaMaGaRcSa-/ 


NiSaGaMaPaMa GaMaPaDhaNiSa NriDhaPaMaGaRe ..Mukhada 
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Ex.11 Satgun laykari in Indore gharana, Raga Bhupali 

5 

GRSGRSD DSRDSRG SRGSRGP RGPRGPD | 

0 

GPDGPDS PDSPDSR DSRDSRG RSDPGRS /... ends with tihayi 


13 x 
RSDPDSR_> Ga--RSD PDSRGa--- RSDPDSR /Ga 


7. Tan 


Tans are masterly elaborated musical ornamentation. Tans are 
quick movement of notes may be shorter or longer. The performance of 
tans needs a lot of practice, talent and stamina to render or play the 
tans. Although vilambit improvisations include number of tan types but 
generally tans take important place in improvisations of drut 
compositions. Several varieties os tans are used among instrumental 


gharanas. 


i. Sapat-tan; Straight away going and returning of raga sale. 

ii. Vakra-tan; With crooked movements. 

iii. Gamak-tan; That employes gamak. 

iv. Alankar-tan; That uses repeated melodic ornamentations. 

v. Chut-tan; With jumping intervals between octaves or phrases. 

vi. Phirat-tan; With patterns repeating. 

In modern practice, the term tan represents number of 
improvements excluding few laykari. Generally the term associated 


with all segments like ladi tan, barabar ka tan etc. 


Ex 12. Types of sthayi tans; Raga Yaman, Drut Teental. 
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x 0 
Ga - Ga Re [Ga MM Pa Ma [Ga RR Ga Re | Sa Ni - Re | 


Tans from Khali i.Phirat/GR GR GM PM /GR GR SN -R/ 
ii. Vakra/GR GM PD ND /PM GR SN-R| 
iii.Chut/GR SG RS ND /PM GR SN -R/ 
iv.Sapat/NR GM DN SN / DP MG RS NR/ 


8. Toda-Palta 


The term toda is widely discussed in previous sections. One 
another type toda-Palta that employed in Indore gharana has different 
characteristics then earlier discussed todas. According to Ustad 
Hameed Khan the term toda refers to breaking the compositions which 
essentially should have a returning that is palta where as today the 
term palta is use to cannot different pattern. The todas employed in 
Indore beenkar gharana are shorter in length usually starts form the 9th 
matra of Teental and returns (Paltana) with mukhada of gat or witha 


mohra of two and half matras. 


Ex 13. Toda-palta in Indore gharana; Raga Bhupali, Vilambit Teental. 


From 9th matra. 


i. DhaSSReGa ReSSDhaPa GaReSa-... Mukhada 
iit SaDDPaSa DDPaSaDha PaGaReSi... Mukhada 
iii. PaDDSaRe GaRRSaDha PaGaReSa... Mukhada 
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9. Gamak 


Gamak is a very commonly known as shaking the melodic 
overlap between two notes quikly. In early days the term gamak 
refers to a wide verity of tonal employments in sangeet ratnakar. It is 
described that ‘swarsya kampo gamak:’ (Shrivastava 2004:11.108) 
according to Shrivastava there were 15 types of gamakas appears in 
Sanskrit texts. The old types of gamakas notified are 1. Kampita, 
2.Andolita, 3. Ahat, 4. Plavita 5. Ullasita, 6. Sphurita, 7. Tribhinna, 8. Bali, 
9.Haiphita, 10. Leena, 11. Tiripa, 12. Mudrita, 13. Kurula, 14. Namita, 15. 
Mishrita. 


In present day’s instrumental music, above said _ all 
ornamentations may be find in practice but they are not known by 
above said names. In modern traditions, the meaning of gamak is “a 
quicker moment between two notes repeatedly’. This employe in all 
type of improvisations but those tan movements that use gamak as 


main feature, are called gamak tans. 


Ex 14. Types of gamak tan in Maihar gharana; Raga Yaman, Drut Teental. 


x 


5 
GGR GGR GR GGRS NRS- | NND NND NN SNDP MGRS/ 


13 


0 x 
NND GGR NND GGR SNDP/GMDN SNDP MGRG RSNR/Ga 


Ex 15. Types of gamak tan in Maihar gharana; Raga Bhupali Drut Teental. 


x 0 
GR GG RS RG [PG PP GR GP [DP DD PG PD /SS DP GR SR/Ga 
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10. Ladi 


Miner (1997;166) observes that ladi means a chain type ornament. 
One meaning in kannada languages is the tug use to tie the skirt. 
Musical ladi refers to services of stroke combinations that form 
running, linked patterns According to Ruckert (1998;310) ‘ladi is the 
Tesuque of playing rapid tremolo shocks of the right hand to prolong 
anote’. The ladies merely developed in rabab and sarod instruments 
which are inspired on sitar music also. Few variations are found in ladi 


section of instrumental music. 
i. Ladi-jhala; That is interpolating chikari strokes in a ladi. 


ii. Lad-guthav; Hindi term ghytna menst to knot. It is also called 


as ladguthi. refers to internal changes of stroke in a ladi, 


iii. Lad-lapet; That is bringing melodic variations though meend 


etc in a ladi. Hindi term lapetna refers ‘to wrap’. 


Ex 16. Types of athgun ladi tan and lad-guthav in Maihar gharana; Raga 
Yaman, Vilambit Teental. the stroke used are diridiri diridiri and diridira- 


r diridira-r are main features of this ladi. 

NNNN GGGG  RRRRSSSS NNNN GGGG RRRR SSSS 
5 

NNDN-N NNNN-N NNDD_ N---PPPP PPPP PPPP i 


0 
Ga-MMMM DDDDNNDD _ Ni-Sa- Mukhada 
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11. Jhala 


Jhala makes up the climax of both alap-Jod and fast gat sections. 
miner observes that (1997:167) Jhala is sometimes refer to as Jara the 
which in Hindi means to a Stream of wader or water fall, (Jara-Jari), To 
which the sound of the instrumental technique is couponed . Jhala is 
characterized by rapid strokes of the high drone strings and main 
strong, can also be developed though interpolating left hand 
techniques Few variations could be found in jhala that performs in 


different gharanas. 


i. Thonk jhala; That mainly employs the strokes on first string 


where the chikari strings hold the minor role. 
ii. Sidha Jhala; that employs straight dividation of 4+4 beats. 
iii. Kut-Jhala; Mix of even and old rhytmic divisons. 


iv. Ulta-jhala; That employes mixed strokes on chikari strings. 
Ex 17. Jhala types 


i. Da--- Da---/ Da--- Da---/ 4+4+4+4 
ii. Da--Da--Da- | Da--Da--Da-[  3+3+2x2 
iii. Da-- Da-- Da-- Da-- Da--- / — 3+3+3+3+4 
iv.Da-Da-Da--- [| Da-Da-Da---[  2+4+2+4 
v. RaDa-- RaDa--/ RaDa-- RaDa--/ Thonk 
vi. -DaRaDa -DaRaDa /-DaRaDa -DaRaDa | Thonk 
vii. -DiRDIRDIR Da-DiR DiRD1RDa [-DiRDiRDiR Da- /- 
DiRDiRDiRDa/ 
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12. Sawal-jawab 


Sawal-jawab is the future merely found in maihar gharana. The 
experiment of sawal-jawab in sitar music is credited to Pt.Ravi Shankar. 
The inspiration of this section is derived from the karnatic technique 
tani avartanam. According to veena player Vidwan Dwarkish, tani- 
avartanain means repetition of melody of percusion. Ruckert defines 
this as (1998;315) an antiphonal section in which rhythms and figures 
are stated by the instrumentalist and replayed by percussionist on 


drums. The sawal-jawab usually takes place at the higher speed of jhala. 


Ex 18. Sawal-jawab pattern in Maihar gharana; Raga Yaman, Drut Teental. 
Percussion boles are indicated by underline and the teental cycle is 


indicated by single bar. Boles are equal to beat. 


GaMMDhaNi SaNNDhaPa MaGGReSa NiReSa- | 
DhaTiRaKiTaTaKa TaTiRaKiTaTaKa DhaTiRaKiTaTaKaDhaTiDha- | 


NiReGaRe GaMaPa- DhaTiRaKiTaTaKa DhaTiDha- / 


GaMaDhaNi SaNiSa- DhaTiRaKiTaTaKa DhaTiDha- / 


NiReGa- DhaTiDha- ReGaMa- DhaTiDha- MaDhaNi- DhaTiDha- 
DhaNiSa- DhaTipna- / NrRe-TaDha-GaMa-Tadha-MaDha-ta / 
Dha- NiSa- TaDha- NiRe-TaDha-GaMa /-Tadha- MaDha-TaDha- 
NiSa-rapha /NiRetaDha GaMatadna MaDhatadha NiSataDna / 
MiRetapha GaMarapha MaDhatapna NiSavapna | 

Nipna Repna Gana Manna Dhapna Nipka Repka Sapna / 
Sa-Ni DhaNiSa- NiDhaNiSa_ -NiDhaNi/S2 
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13. Tihayi 


Tihayi means a composition of three identical manipulations 
towards sam or dramatically take to the beginning of mukhada. Short 
tihayi are regular feature of instrumental music today within the 
pattern of three identical sections there are verities could be found in 


performance. 


i. Sada tihayi; This usually has one round or half round of a 


tala cycle in direct laya 
ii. Lamba tihayi; That are longer than one cycle of tala. 


iii. Chakkardar; Each section of three identical sections of a 
tihayi again dividend in to three sub sections, each have a 


phrase and a tihayi attached to the phrase. 


iv. Bedam and damdar tihdyi; These types are defined by the 
pause that used between there identified sections all above 


types of tihayis could found in all instrumental gharanas. 


GaRe SaDha PaDha SaRe] Ga-GaRe SaDha | 
PaDha SaRe Ga-[GaRe SaDha PaDha SaRe/ Ga 
Ex 20. Chakkardar tihayi pattern in dugun; Raga Yaman, Drut Teental. 


SaNi DhaPa MaGa ReSa,/NiRe Ga- -Ni ReGa | -- NiRe Gax3 
The above phrase consist 11 matras and the whole phrase is to be 


played 3 times.(11x3=33). 334 is 1st matra or sam of 3"4 cycle. 
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5.8 MODEL OF VILAMBIT COMPOSITION AND 
IMPROVISATIONS 


Composition No.5a. Raga Hameer, Vilambit Teental 


M 
Astayi: 
dirida- | 


x G M K P K 


Dha °?Ni (P) “PaPa/ (P)*PaPa "Ga Ga | 
diri | da diri 


da da ra 


Manja: 


x M M M 


“Dha ?NiI’*Dha “Sa “NiSa/*Ga (M)Ma ““Dha ?N? Re | 
da 


da diri da 
0 M M K 
”°Ni(S) “Dha? Ni (P) 
diri da ra 
12K 
Antara: 


diri | 


x M M M M M 
“$a Sa Sa “Dha’Ga | Ga Ga"’"’Ma Re “Sa | 


da da fra diri | da 
0 M M K 
NiDha’Sa- NiDha? Ni-_— (P) 
dirida- dirida- ra 


M 


diri 


0 
Ga 


diri 


da 
M M 
°NP Dha/? Ni 
diri | da 

G 


da 


12 M K K M 
GaMaDha' Sa-/‘Dha’? Ni (P)Pa_°’Ma-(P)Pa "GaMa/ 
da-diri 


(MW) Re SNRSN Sa 
da 


K 


(P)Pa ’Ga °Ma/ 


diri 


da 


G 


Ya 


(P)Pa [Ga (M)Ma “Dha ’?N?*Dha | 
da 


222 


dara | 


P 


Note; Above gat in raga Hameer is obtained from the lessons of Pt. Sudhir 


Phadke(PSI).This raga is vakra and rare heard in instruemtal performance. 
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1. Vistar From 5 Matra 


*Ga Ga""M Re “Sal Ni-N Sa,Ga MaDa-‘Sa_ ~“’ Ni(P)..M 


| je ee ) LD) 
2. Vistar From 5 Matra 


“Sa “Sa “Dha?Nr (P) | GaMaDhaha- -?Ni- “Sa- ..M 
Ko = = ee, 


3. Vistar From 5 Matra 


” NI?’ Dha ‘Sa- *Dha’ Re- “Sa-/*Dha® Ga Gone Re ‘Sa- ’ M 


es ,— a Na Na RE Nn 


4. Vistar From 5th Matra 
S Gare NM Re ‘Sa SP. Ga Re ‘Sa /*Dha NI Pa”"*’ MM Re*Sa 


Ro Nee NSS 


...M 
5. Vistar From 5 Matra 


 Dha? Ni (P)-PaPa“Pa-PaPa PaPaPaPa/®Dha’ Ni (P)Pa(M) Re 


SS ee We 


.. M 
6. Vistar From 1st Matra 


GaMaDhaNr Dha* Sa-SaSa(P)ReSa-SaSaSaS8a /‘ Dha?’ Ni-"MaDhaPa- 


ee ee eee J jee pe 
"Ganen""M Re*Sa | DhaNiSaRe GaMaDhaNi?’ Sa’ Ni(P)Ga-Ma-/ 


QT OD 


Dha-,DhaNi (P) Ga-Ma- Dha-,DhaNi (P) Ga-Ma- | Dha...G 
\ ) i ee ge a eee ) 


All Vistar-s to be played with only ‘da’ Strokes up to Khali, The arch below 


indicates to one matra. G indicates to Gat after sam, M indicates Mukhada. 
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7. Bol ang From 1** Matra 


MiRRSa,\Sa “SaNiSa NiSSGGMM = Re-R"" NiSa/DhaNiDha’Sa 


Qe DR 


-Re,NiSa GaMMNDDD ° Ni?" MaPP/ MaPP?*Sa-*? Ni -(P)-P 


QD NT 


MaPPDha,Ma PaGa-G Ma-M /Dha-(P), Ma PaGa-G Ma-M 


(a ee, i ee, 


Dha-(P),Ma_ PaGa-G Ma-M /Dha.. G 


ee KR 


8. Krintan ang From 1** Matra 


“ NIRRSa" NiSaGa- GaGGMG(M)M_ Re-R*"" NiSa/ 


QI DK J’ 7 


“NIRRSa®*” NiSaGa- - GGMMNDD_ ? Ni?” MaPP/ 


2 JA’ 7 


MaPP’’Re- GGGMa-MRe NNNRe-RSa NDDNi-N’ Pa/ 


QI RFK J 


MaPP’*Sa- NDDNi-NPa GGGMa-MRe NNNRc-RSa / 


QD RT RT 


DhaNNSaRe GaMMDhaNi ( Ni-D,N1-N,” Pa- M, (P)-P, Ga-G, (MD) | 


a 


-M, Re-R,"-S, Ni-N,Sa-S, Ga-/G,Ma-M,.Dha) X 3 Times Bedam 


iN J WF / 


Krintan ang employs zamazama and acts like continued part of bol ang. 
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9. Athgun tan From 96 Matra 


NNDNSRNS GMP,GMRNS GMDNS-DN_ S-DNSa- [*Dha’ Ni-M 


QO OH YO ESS 


10. Athgun tan From 5 Matra 


DNSR GMRS NSGM Dha- NNDN SNDP MPGM RS,NS'/ 


MY a ee | 


GMDhaNi8Sa -NSGMDha_ NiSa-NS GMDhaNiSa /‘Dha’ Nim 


A, We ND 


11. Athgun lambi tan From 5‘ Matra 


NND,NND,NN DNSR SNDP MPDN Sa- SSSS SSSS'/ 


SNDP MPDN SNDP MPDN_ Sa- SSSS SSSS SSSS | 


NNDN SRSN- DPMP DNSR GMDN SNDP MP,GM RSNR/ 


S- NR Sa- GM RSNRS- NRSa -GM RSNRS- GM/ Dha. G 


12. Chehgun laykari from 5 Matra 


GMRSNR_ S-cSSS NNDNSR GMRSNR / 


Qo 


S-S-NR S-S-NR S-S-GM  D--NS-/*Dha?N?- ..M 


After the elaboration of alap based vistars performance enter into 
rhythmic elaborations such as athgun and other laykaris. 
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13. Chehgun laykari from 1%t Matra 


GMRSNR SNDPMP DNS,SSS SSS,SSS/ NDNSR-- SNDPMP 


DNS,SSS SSS,SSS/DNSRGM RSNSGM D-DNSN DPMPGM / 


D-DNSN DPMPGM D-DNSN DPMPGM]Dha.. G 


14. Barahgun laykari from 5“ Matra 


NSRSNS NSRSNS GMRSNR_ Sa-- NSRSNS GaGaGa 


GMRSNS NSRSNS/GaGaGa GMRSNS NSRSNS GaGaGa 


GMRSNS Sa - ..M 


15. Barahgun laykari from 15? Matra 


NSRSNS NNDPMP MPDPMP DNSa-NSRSNS GMRSNS 


NSRSNS GMDha-DNSN RSNS GMRS NSRSNS NNDPMP 


(MPDNSa- SNDPMP GMRSNS N1-N,Sa /-S,Ga-G,Ma-M, Dha) X3 


Chegun laykari includes the bol pattern darada darada through out. 
Barah gun is the doubled speed of the former laykari. As a comlpex 
rhythmic empha- sis, the ending barahgun ka tan (ex.15) employes the 


mix of athgun in the tihayi. 
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16. Bol tan Lamb-ched from 15? Matra 


NNNN DPMP DNSR Ga- GGGM RSNS GMDN Sa - / 


NNNN DPMP GGGM RSNS NNNN DPMP GMRS “Sa - | 


NSGM (DDDD, NNN,SSSS,R RR,GGGG,MMM, DDDD, NNN, | 


—— eee) 


SRGM RSNS DDD,N NN,PP P,DDD,MMM,P PP,GGG,MMM, /Dha) 


X3 times bracketed tihayi to sam. 


The bracketed cluster of tihayi is to be played three times to get 
sam on which, vilambit improvisations end without repeating the gat. 
Labched tans usually employ chakkardar tihayis and one or two 
lamched tans were usually performed. The ending of gat may 


sometimes fix on the last note of the chakkardar. 
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5.9 MODEL OF DRUT COMPOSITION AND IMPROVISATIONS 
Composition No. 5b. Raga Hameer, Drut Teental. 


Astayi 


M 0 M Z G 


DSNS/*? Ni -Pa -Ma PP /Ma?PP Cs Ma/ “Dha -D Dha, Ni/-D Ni 
dirdir | da eda -r dir |da diri da ra| da -r da, dal .-r da, 


Manja 


P)- /Re Ps GGMM/Re RSa -N Sa/ Ga -R Ga, Ma/-G Ma,""Dha 7 
da-|da ra dirdir|da rda -r dalda -r da, dal|.-r da, da -| 


0 x M 
Dha NN RR SS] Ni NDha -D Pa/Ma PP Ma Pa [Ma Pa ”™Sa- | 
da dir dir dir|da rda -r da |da dirida ral da ra da - | 


0M Z K 
“Nr -Pa-Ma PP [| Ma ’PP Ga Ma/ "“Dha -D Dha, Ni /-D Ni, 
da eda -r dir da diri da ra| da -r da, datl-r_ da, 
Antara 
M 0 ™M Z M x M 
DSNS [“’ Nr °’"Ma_ Pa] Pa “Sa -Sa -/*Sa - Nr Re | 
dirdir | da -da 1 da | ra da era - | da - da_e ra | 
0 M Z x Z 
Sa - Dha Ni [Sa RR“°Ma/ Re RSa -N Sa [| Ni NPa -M PP / 
da - da ra |da dir da - | da rda -r dal! da rda_ .r_ dir | 
Amad 
M 0 Z K x G 
Ma PP?™Sa- [°?Ni -Pa -Ma PP [| Ma ’PP Ga Ma/"Dha 
da dir da - | da -da -r dir | da dir da ral da 


Note; Obtained from the personal lessons of Pt. Sudhir Phadke(PSI). 
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Improvisations; Raga Hameer, Drut Teental 


1. Tigun tan From 1%t Matra 


SND PMP MPD PMP /GMR SNS.. M 


2. Tigun bolkari ladi From 1st Matra 


SNS G-G GGG G-G [GGG G-G GGG M-M/R-R SSS 5-8 SSS/ 
5-$ SSS S-§ SSS SNS P-P PPP P-P | PPP G-G GGG M-M | 
R-R SSS 8-S SSS | S-S SSS S-S SSS |N-N DDD N-N NNN | 
(P)-P PPP G-G MMM/D-D DDD N-N NNN /S8-S SSS 5-5 SSS/ 
SNS G-G GGG G-G |MGM D-D DDD D-D/NDN D-D SSS. S-5/ 
NND NSR GMR SNS | NND PMP GMR SNS/ Followed by Tihayi 


RSN SGM D-G MD-/GMD --R SNS GMD /-GM D-G MD-_ -RS/ 


NSG MD- GMD -GM /Dha-..M 


Tigun tans in drut compositions often heard today. This tans 
create amazing effect unexpectedly. The tigun tans are sometimes 
followed with a ladi type bolkari in same laya. M indicates to mukhada 
of astayi and G indicates to gat onwards sam. 
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3. Barabar ka Vistar From 1st Matra 


Ni Dh ?Nr- [Ni Ni Ni Dha [?N1- (P)- [Pa Pa Pa Pa [’Pa - Pa -/ 
Ga Ga °"""Ma/Re - Sa_ [Sa Sa Sa Sa] Ni Sa Ga Ma [Dha- Dha-/ 
DN SaND Ni/(P)-Pa Pa[’Ga - Ga Ga/Ga Ga" Ma/Re - Sa - | 
Nr Dha ?Nr - [°’Ma Dha Pa - [| Ga Ga “"Ma/] Re - Sa -/ 


Ni Sa Ga Ma [DN SR Sa Ni /(P) Ga- Ma _ -/ Dha - 
DN SR /Sa Ni (P) Ga /- Ma - Dha -/ 
DN SR Sa Ni [(P) Ga-Ma - /Dha-.M 


4. Dugun sthayi toda-tan From 1% Matra 
ii NN DN SR SN [DP MP..M ii. NN D,N ND, NN/ DP MP..M 
iii. VMN NS GG GM/ DN Sa..M iv. GM RS ND MP/ GM RS..M 


v. NS GM DN SR/ GM Pa..M vi. PP -G -M RS/NR Sa..M 


After tigun tans, vistar called barabar ka vistar which employs one 
note in each matra. This is somewhat a kind of Jod type exploration. 
Flowingly toda tans often called as sthayi tans were employed. The 


sthayi tans are played in double speed of the barabar ka laya. 
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5. Gamak tan in dugun from 1* Matra 
NND NND NN / DP MP GM RS/ GM DN Sa- /SSSS. SSSS/ 
NND NND NN/DN SR GM RS/GGG,MMM,DD/D,NNN, Sa NN/ 


DNSR GMRS | NDMP GMRS /| NSGMDN Sa | RSNSGMDN /Sa 


RS NSGM/DN Sa .. M 


6. Bolkari with Ladguthav, from 1%t Matra 

DDD NDN Sa/- daradir daradir| GMRS NR Sa/- daradir daradir /2 
DPMP DN Sa/- daradir daradir| GMRS NR Sa/- daradir daradir /2 
GGG MGM Dha/daradir daradir/ DND MD Pa/- daradir daradir/2 
SRGM RS Re /- daradir daradir| GMRS NR Sa/- dara dir dara dir /2 
N1-D radir dara/ Ni-P radir dara] Ga-M radir dara /Re-Sradirdara 2 
DN dirdir NS dirdir[SR dirdir RG dirdir[GM dirdir MD. dirdir| 
DN dirdir NS dirdir/ (SNDP MP GM / RSNR Sa, dirdir/ 

Ga, dirdir Ma, dirdir [Dha, dirdir Ni, dirdir | Sa -)X3 Times to M 


The bol ang with ladguthav is majorly employed on sarod which 


also used in sitar in Maihar gharana. Gamak is important feature of sitar. 
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7. Chut tan from 1st Matra 


PPP PPP MD/ MP GM RS NS/ Ni -D PPPP/ PPPP. PPPP/ 
PPP PPP MD/MP GM RS NR/Sa - SSSS/ SSSS SSSS/ 

PPP PPP MD/MP GM RS NR/SSS SSS NR/ SN DP MP GM/ 
PPP PPP MD/MP GM RS NS/ PPP, PPP, PP/P, PPP, PPPP/ 
MD MP GM RS/ND MP GM RS/NR Sa SSS, 8/58, SN DPMP | 
GM RS NR Sa/NS GM DN SR/SN DP MP 

Ga-/G Ma-M Re-S Re/-R  Sa-N  Sa-S- [Pa 

Ga-G  Ma-M | Re-S Re-R Sa-/N Sa-S' Pa 


Ga-/G Ma-M Re-S Re/-R Sa-N Sa-S_ /Dha..G 


Chut is the the melodic embellishment which involves 
intonations of a note, in successive of octaves without touching the 
interversing notes. It listens very impressive on sitar as well it is highly 
difficult to perform on sitar. On sarod the choot type is also played 


between intervals that engaged with the note of open status of string. 
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8. Bol ang (kattar) from 1*t Matra 


Ni SS NN SS [Ni SS NN SS/ Ni SS GG MM | Re-R Sa-N S5/ 
Dha NN DD NN/Dha NN DD NN/Sa RR GG MM/Re-R Sa-NSS/ 
Ni DD NN SS/DN-P-M PP/Ma PP MM PP/ Dha-D Ni-NSS/ 
Dha NN DD NN/S-S R-R Ga] -GG MG (M)M/ Re-R Sa-N SS/ 
Sa-N Sa, GG/-G Ma, Dha - /-DDNNSS [DN -Pa -M PP/ 
Ga MM Ga Ma/D-D N-N SS/Dha NN SS NN [DN -Pa -M PP/ 
Ma PP Dha Ni] Sa RR Ga Ma/ Re-R_ Sa-N SS/ Ni -Pa -M PP/ 


Ma PP DD, Ni-/D, Ni-N, Pa-M, Pa/-P, Ga-G, Ma-M, / Dha 
Ni-/D, Ni-N, Pa-M, Pa/-P, Ga-G, Ma-M, | Dha 


Ni-/D, Ni-N, Pa-M, Pa/-P, Ga-G, Ma-M, / Dha 


This type of bol ang is derived from the technique kattar of rabab, one 
of the main features of Maihar gharana. The bol ang is used to elaborate in 
slow, medium, fast and even in fast tempos accordingly. Based on the 
occasions, it appears in different shapes. This has the influence of ancient 
rabab striking patterns as well the percussion bols such as Dha TRKITK Ta 
TRKTTK Ta TRKTTK DhaN DhaN Dha. 
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9.Jhala from 1st Matra 
Dha - Dha - Dha - Dha - Dha - Dha - Dha - Dha - 


Ni -- (P) -- Pa--- Ga-- Ma- -/ReRe - - Sa--- Sa---Sa--- / 
Ni---Sa---“S'---Sa---/Ga---(M) ----Re---Sa---] 
Ni---Dha---Ni--- Ni--- | Ni---Pa---Pa---Pa--- | 
Ma - P-’’Sa-— Sa---Sa---/ReRe - - Sa --- Sa ---Sa---/etec 
10. Tan in jhala from Sam 

SaNiDhaPa MaPa,GaMa ReSa,NiSa GaMaDhaNi /Sa - - - 
11. Kattar in jhala from Sam 


GaGa GGGG MaMaMMMM DhaDha DDDD NININNNN / Sa - - - 
dara dirdir dara dirdir dara dirdir dara dirdir/ da - - - 


11. Ending Chakkardar from Sam 


DhaNiSaSe GaMaReSa NiReSaNi DhaPaMaPa | 
MaPaDhNi SaNiDhaPa  MaPaGaMa_ ReSaNiSa/ 
(Ni Sa Ga Ma Dha - Ni Sa Ga Ma Dha - Ni Sa Ga Ma) x3 /[Dha 


Jhala includes meends, kan, krintan and ghasit etc techniques. The 
whole round of tala cycle is marked in one bar. Tan to be played twice 
while second time in double strokes. Kattar is derived from rabab music 


which also employs tihayi sometimes. 


5.10 ANALYZING THE MODERN IMPROVISATIONAL TREATMENTS 
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The improvisation models are challengeable for practice as well 
as to transcribe. Whereas compositions holds their antiquity and keeps 
their originality throughout centuries but the improvising formats 
subject to change throughout generations. We can notify that, the 
improvising formats greater inspired from various music genres like 
khayal, dhrupad, tarana, thumri, folk tunes, and instruments such as been, 
sarod etc, throughout the development era. In result the 
improvisational treatment of compositions in modern era widely 
experimented in different gharanas. The improvisational treatments of 
sitar and sarod compositions has their roots with other music genres as 


following, 


i. Own instrumental techniques; vistar, toda, fikra, gamak, tihayi, 
bol ang, jhala, thonk etc. 

ii. Techniques obtained from other instruments; on sitar- ladi, lad 
lapet lad guthav, kattar, tarparan, laykari sawal-jawab etc. on 
sarod- toda, jhala etc. 


iii. | Techniques obtained from vocal genres; types of tans, firat etc. 


There are different models of improvisations at different level of 
music learning. Whereas the higher level improvisations are the results 
of skillful implements that made by an artist and are unbounded with 
any improvisation format and also highly difficult for transcription 
and analyze. Present study, focusing on improvisations of sitar and 
sarod, report two separate modules of treatments. One represents all 


gharanas and another represents the Maihar and Indore gharanas. 
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Table. 5.6 Common improvisational treatments of compositions. 
Vilambit exploration Drut exploration 

Gat performance includes Gat performance includes 


vistar, peshkar, laykari-adi, viadi, 
kuadi, dugun, tigun, chougun, panch 
gun, chehgun, barahgun, tan, 
gamak, tihayi, chakkardar, ladi etc 


elaborations. 


gamak, tihayt, chakkardar, ladi, lad- 
lapet, lad-guthav, and jhala. Jhala 


includes thonk, ladi, kattar, lad- 
lapet, anaghat, atit etc 
elaborations. 


Table. 5.7 Improvisational treatments in Maihar and Indore gharanas. 


Maihar gharana 


Indore beenkar gharana 


Gat performance includes 
vistar, bolkari, laykari, tan, gamak, 
tihayi, chakkardar, ladi, lad-lapet, 


lad-guthav, ladanth, etc. 


Laykari includes peshkar, 
anaghat, atit, adi, viadi, kuadi, thap, 


bol ang, ati-drut gats were played. 


Jhala’ includes’ thonk,  ladi, 


ladguthav, kattar and lad-lapet etc 


sawal-jawab improvisations. 


Gat performance includes gat- 
bharana, gat-amad, ladanth, sapat 
tan, lehak meend, khataka meend, 


gamak, meend, etc improvisations. 


Laykari includes peshkar and 
all types of laykari from ekgun to 


barah gun. 


Jhala includes uchat ladi, mijrab 
ki kat tarash and lad-lapet etc 


improvisations. 
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5.11 CONCLUSION 

Through scrutinizing the series of improvisations of different 
gats one can get few common improvisation systems. Scrutinizing the 
formations on the basis of written sources is a rare attempt to be made 
in present study. For a clear picture on this regard author has been 
completed a detailed study on the primary sources like handwritten 
books of instrumental lessons of referred traditions and other sources® 
including audio visual sources obtained as primary source from 
particular traditions. At this point it is better to recall the shrinkhala of 
gat vistar described by Slawek, which is an attempt in this regard still 
limited to study of improvising lessons obtained from a single artist. 
At more advanced level present research describes the comparative 
study of common gat vistar models of sitar and sarod. 

The attempt has been made to mark the employment of 
ingredient melodic treatments such as kan, krintan, murki, gamak, chut, 
ghasit, meend, chapka etc, into the compositions. Following 
improvisational treatments like Vistar, Bolkari, Laykari, Tan, Toda-palta, 
Gamak, Ladi, Lad-lapet, Lad-guthav, Jhala, Tihayt, Sawal-jawab,Peshkar and 
other improvisational treatments has been notified and described in 
brief length. The employment of all described treatment in practical 


music is depicted through transcriptions. 


KKKKK 
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Notes 


' From teachings of Ustad Abdul Karim Khan of Indore beenkar gharana. 
Source; Lessons of Ustad Bale Khan. 


Private learning and interview section with Ustad Hameed Khan 3.10.2011 
3 ibid 


4Slawek quoting to Pt. Ravishankar use the term of Shrinkhala to the entire 
series of composition oriented improvisation. 


5 Obtained lessons from maestros of both traditions and preserved in written 
scripts and audio-visual recordings. 


6 Gat vistar Lessons obtained in face to face learning method from Pt.Rajeev 
Taranth representing the sarod of Maihar gharana, lessons from Pt. Sudhir 
Phadke, Smt. Sandhya Apte and Pt.Partho Chatterjee representing the sitar 
music of Maihar gharana, lessons of Ustad Hameed khan and his brother 
Ustad Balekhan representing sitar music of Indore beenkar gharana. Gat vistar 
lessons are also is obtained in hand written format taught by Pt. Ravishankar 
and Pt. Sudhir Phadke representing Maihar gharana and lessons of Prof. 
Abdul Karim Khan representing sitar music of Beenkar gharana. 
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CHAPTER V 


TREATMENTS OF COMPOSITIONS IN SITAR AND SAROD 
TRADITIONS 


SECTION I 


5.1 INTRODUCTION 


After a sequential study of sitar and sarod instrumental repertoire 
in detail, the research it is aimed to focus on the treatment of 


compositions in present chapter. 


In the context of music, the term ‘Treatment’ could be heard at 
higher level personal teachings. In a strict musical sense, the term 
treatment is meant for the employment of various melodic characters 
over the musical segments. In a wider vision, the term ‘treatment’ 


could be applied to an extensive range of meanings such as, 


Implanting the techniques of strokes (=treatment of bol). 

b. Harmonizing the aesthetical beauty of literary content of 
vocal music with melodic beauty (=treatment of bandish). 

c. Exploring the gamut of raga (=treatment of raga). 

d. Extending a note by various accents (=treatment of a swara). 


e. Elaboration of rhythmic variations (=treatment of Jaya). 


In relation of composition, the term treatment connotate to the 
qualitative elaboration of the internal and external ornamentations; to 
expand the melody into wider range of tonal space and rhythm. The 
‘qualitative’ means implantation of performance techniques with an ear 


expected effect of perfection in sound production. Actually the qualitative 
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elaboration of improvisation depends on the capacity and expertise of 
individual artist and subject to change occasionally. However, the 
fundamental models of the development of compositions assigned by 
particular gharanas, has notable role to provide such possibilities of 


‘treatment’. The treatments of composition can be sorted in two types, 


Composition - object 


————————. ns 
a. Inherited melodic particles b. Extended melodic particles 


Se 
Treatment 


It is to be noted that a gat is not simply a composition of notes, 
instead, it carries several established principles regarding raga, tala and 
laya etc. It also has employed several melodic particles, intervals over 
through. As early said, in musical sense, the term treatment is meant 
for the employment of various melodic characters over the musical 
segments. When applied to compositions the term is connotative of 


two aspects such as, 


a. Internal treatments through delicated melodic particles; these 
are the inherited ingredient melodic particles that assigned to a 
composition. A gat when performed or taught a disciple, these 
delectated ornamentations were carefully transferred. 

b. External treatments through extended fragments; these are 
attached to a gat. These attachments of compositions when 
taught to and performed may vary occasionally between gharanas 


and also artists. 
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5.2 INTERNAL TREATMENTS OF COMPOSITIONS 

The compositions are the proceeding result of combination of 
melody (raga) and structural format (fixed design of striking patterns) 
in a rhythm cycle (tala). Upon the combining of melody and rhythm, an 
infinite number of variations can be formulated accordingly to the 
rules and nature of different ragas (melodic generative scales). During 
the process of performing compositions, the qualitative elaboration of 
the performance techniques is essential to achieve the musical satisfaction 
of the artist as well as the listener. This qualitative elaboration is 
premeditated. Internal ingredient melodic particles that built in the 
compositions are the remarks of different traditions. 

The internal treatment includes the employment of performance 
techniques such as kan, krintan, murki, sut, chut, ghasit, meend, chapka 
etc, into composition. A gat when performed or taught a disciple, these 
delectated ornamentations were carefully transferred. In written mode, 
it is highly difficult to achieve the result which appears through music 
making. Even though, present study is an attempt to notify the 
employment of above said melodic particles in sitar and sarod 
compositions. In example, three sets of compositions containing each 
one from vilambit and drut laya have been chosen and transcribed in the 
present section. The internal treatments are notified as following, 

e K Indicates to a group of krintan, kan, khatka; 
e M Indicates to meend where the notes are produced by pulling string. 


e (8) Murki/chapka of ReSaNiSa notes, it maybe with krintan * or meend M- 
e Z Indicates to zamzama 


e © Indicates employing gamak; It also refer to ghasit occasionally. 


e SP Indicates sut and patak respectively. 
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Composition No. la. Raga Brindavani Sarang, Vilambit Teental. 


Astayi. ’NINi/ Pa MaMa Re (Sa)/ 
diri | da diri da_ ra | 


x K G M 0 M 
Re Re Sa “NiSa [Re MaMa Pa'’Ni/ “Pa Ma ReSa 
da da ra diri | da diri da ra | da da_ dara 


12M K K 
Manja. Sa(S) | Ni PaPa “Ma Pa | 
diri | da_ diri da fra | 
x M K G M O M 
"Ni Ni Sa “NiSa [°“Re MaMa Pa 'Ni/ ‘Pa Ma ReSa 
da da ra diri | da diri da ra | da da dara 
12 K K M 
Antara. Pa"(P) | “Re MaMa Pa'Ni / 
diri | da diri da ra | 
x M M 0 M 
“Sa Sa Sa Sa(S) | Ni PaPa "Ni Saf “Ma Re Sa 
da da ra diri | da diri da ral da da_ ra 
12M K M 
Abhog. $a°(5)/ Ni PaPa "Ni Sa / 
diri | da diri da_e ral 
x M M M 0 M 
"Ni Pa Pa PaMa [ “Re MaMa “Ni Pa/ “Ma Re Sa 
da da_e ra diri | da diri da ra_ | da da ra 


Note: This sitar gat is obtained from the lessons of Pt. Sudhir Phadke 
(PSI). This composition mostly follows masidkhani strokes. But it is 
played in a slowe tempo than the original masidkhani laya. The 
distinguished techniques of Maihar gharana appears in various meends, 
kan and krintans in this composition. It has four lines clearly. The boles 


in all four lines followed the same as first line. 
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Composition No. 1b. Raga Brindavani Sarang, Drut Teental. 


Astayi 
Re MM PP MM /Re RSa-N Sa [Sa - Ni "Ni /-Pa-M R Sa/ 
da dir dir dir |da rda -r da | da - ra dal|-da.r da ral 
Manja 


“Pa PP PP™Re |-(5) -S "Re -[Re’MM PP PN [Pa MRe -R SS/ 
da dir dir da |-da -r da -|da dir dir dir | da rda_.-r dir | 


Re MM PP, Ni /-M PP, Ni S* /Re, Nr-N S* /[ Re, “Nr -N SS/ 
da dir dir, da |-r dir, da ra |da, da -r daJ| da, da .r dir| 


Antara 


Ma PP PN,“Pa [MRe -R Ma Pa[’Ni Pa NN Ni [Sa Ni Sa - / 


da dir dir, da |rda -r da ra|da ra dra ra |da ra da - | 


Abhog 


“Re -R Re,"Ma/-R Re, Ni Sa/RR NN SS, RR /NN SS,’ Ni Pa/ 
da -r da, dal-r da, da ra,|dir dir dir, dir | dir dir, da ra | 


Re MM PP, Ni / -S -N Sa,’Re [-S -5,"Ni -P /-M, "Re -S -S/ 
da dir da, da |.da .r da, da |.da .r, da .da| .r, da .da .r| 


Note: Above is a sitar gat performed by Pt.Sudhir Phadke (PRI). The 
distinguished techniques of Maihar gharana are elaborated in this gat. 
The manja has attractive jumping intonations of the octaves (chut). It 
has a beautiful Antara and a long abhog of two cycles, which expand the 


raga and bring it to a beautiful ending again with chut. 
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Composition No. 2a.Raga Puriya Kalyan,Madhya-Vilambit Teental. 


12M K 


Astayi. “Pa(P)/| Ma GaGa Ma-DhaDha NiRe/ 
diri | da diri da-dir dara | 


K 0 M 


Ni °Pa Pa (P)P | Ma “ReRe Ga (P)Pa/"Ga_ Re “Sa 
da da ra diri | da diri da diri | da da ra 


12 M 
Manja. ?NiRe | Ni PaPa Ma "Dha ‘| 
diri | da diri da ra_ | 


0 G 


°Ni Ni (P) PaPa | Ma “ReRe Ga (P)Ma /"Ga Re “Sa 
da da ra diri | da diri da diri | da da ra 


12M K 


Antara. Pa"(P) | "Ca GaGa Ma “Dha / 
diri | da diri da ra | 
“Sa Sa Sa NIN / Dha NiNi Re “Ga /°Re Re Sa 
da dae ra diri | da diri da ra | da da “ra 
Abhog. °NiRe | Ni (P)Pa "Ma Dha | 
diri | da diri da ra | 


Ni °?Pa Pa (P)Pa [| Ma ‘ReRe Ga (P)Pa/["Ga_ Re “Sa 
da dae ra diri | da diri da diri | da dara 


Note: This sitar gat is obtained from Pt. Rajeev Taranath of Maihar 
gharana (PSI). Various meends, kan and krintans employed in this 
composition. This gat is equally played on sitar also. The boles in all 


four lines followed same as the first line. 
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Composition No. 2b. Raga Puriya Kalyan, Drut Teental. 


Astayi 
Pa - Pa, Ma /- Ga, Pa - | Pa, Ma - Ga, |Ma DD Ni Re / 
da - rda da | - rda da - |rda da - rda | da dir da ra | 


Ni - - Pa [-M Dha Pa -/-MM PPMM /Ga GRe -R Sa/ 
da - - da |-er da da-4f- dir dir dir | da rda .r da| 


Manja on sitar 
Ni GG Re Ma [Ga PP Ma Dha |Ma DD NN RR/Ni NPa -M Pa/ 
da dir da ra |da dir da ra |da dir dir dirida rda -r da | 
Ma DD Ni Re [| Ga -- Ni[- Ga- Nr / - Re Ga Ma | 
da dir da ra |da - - da |- da -. da | - ra da ra | 


Manja on sarod 


Ni - Pa, Dha /[- Pa, Ni- / Pa, Dha - Pa, |Ma DD Ni Re/ da 


- rda da |- rda da -|rda_ da - rda | da dir da ral 

Ga - - (P)/-M Dha Pa Mal - MM PP MM /Ga GRe -R Sa/ 

da - - dal-r da da ral - dir dir dir | da rda -r dal 
Antara 


-NN DD NN/Ma M(P) -P NN/DD NN Ma M(P) /-P MaMDha-D/ 
- dir dir dir |da rda .r dir |dir dir da rda|-r da trda .r| 


Sa - - Ni/-N Re Nr Dha/ Pa Ma GG MM / GaGkRe -R Sa / 
da - - da! -r da da ra |da ra dir dir | da rda .r da | 


Note: Above drut gat belongs to Maihar gharana. It is performed on 
both sitar and sarod instruments. We can find two separate manjas 
assigned to sitar and sarod separately. The antara joins the manja line 
again. Pt. Rajeev Taranath attributes the creation of this gat pattern to 
Ustad Ali Akbar Khan during 1950s. Pt.Nikhil Bannerjee also 
performed same gat in a cassette recording (PRII). 
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Composition No. 3a. Raga Lalit, Vilambit Teental. 


Astayi. NiRRGaMa [Ga MaGa Re-SaRe NiRRGa-/ 
dadirdara |da dara da-dara_ dadirda- | 


Ma Ma Ma “GaGa/ Ma DhaDha *Sa “Dha | 
da da ra diri | da diri da ra | 


MaDha (M)Ma GaMMGake 


da dara dadirdara 
Antara. Ga(M) | “Ga MaMa Dha-MaDha -Ma-Dha/ 
diri | da diri da-dara -da-ra_ | 


“Sa NiRe Sa ReGaMaMa /°Re SaSa Ni DhaMa/ 


da diri ra daradara | da diri da ra | 


GaGMGMDN SaSNDMGM GaGMGRSa 


da-daradaradara da-daradaradara da-daradarada- 


This is a popular gat often performed and taught in Indore 
gharana. A very similar gat with slightly variations was found in a hand 
book copy of teachings belongs to Ustad Karim Khan! of Indore 
gharana dated back to 1944 (SSI). This is a vilambit type composition 
that required long sustain of sound in meend. The composition dose not 
approach the manja, instead, directly it enters into a long alap line after 
the antara. The Antara includes the amad to mukhada with athgun ekhara 
tans. This is an ideal gat style that normally seen in Indore gharana. 


Dara dara boles are peculiarly used instead of common dirida pattern. 
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Composition No. 3b. Raga Lalit, Drut Teental. 


Astayi 
Ga MM GG RR /Ni -R-G Ga/ Ma - - Ma/- Dha Ma Ma/ 
da dir dir dir |da -daer da| da - - da |- da_ da ra | 
Manja 


Ma DD MM Dha /- Ni Sa - {| Ni RR Ni Dha/Ma DD Ma Ma/ 
da dir dir da l|- ra da -| da dir da ra |da dir da ra | 


Antara 
Ga GG GG Ma/- Dha Ma Dha/ Sa - - Sa / Ni Re Sa - / 
da dir dir da |- ra da raltda- - ralda ra da - | 

Amad 
Ni Dha- Ma [| Dha (M)- Ma /GaMM GG RR /Nr Re Sa - / 
da da - ra | da da - ra |da dir dir dir | da ra da - | 
Note: This sitar gat is attributed to Ustad Rehmat Khan of Indore 
beenkar gharana. This is likely a melody of purab sitar baj. It has 
composed in four lines which relate each other in a logical melodic 
appeal of raga. The improvisations largely take place in this 
composition and the boles of composition provide large scope for laya 
increase. The amad that found in this gat is a common type abhog 
normally seen in Purab ang compositions. Performed and taught by 


Ustad Hameed Khan7?.(PSI) 
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Composition No. 4a. Raga Malkauns, Vilambit Teental. 


Astayi. SaSa/°Nr “DhaDha Ma-MaDha GaMMDhaNi/ 


dara | da dara da-dara dadirdara | 


Sa °“Ga Sa NIN / Dha MaMa Ga Sa /°*Ma Ga Sa 


da da ra diri | da diri da ra | da da ra 
Antara. SaMa | Ga MaMa “Dha Ni / 
dara | da dara da ra | 


Sy *“Ga Sa SaMa ["Ga_ SaSa (N)Dha MaGa / 


da da ra dara |da dara dara dara | 


GaGMGMN SaSNDMGM GaGMGSNS 


da-daradaradara da-daradaradara da-daradaradara 


Note: This is attributed to Ustad Rehmat Khan of Indore gharana. This 
gat is obtained from the teachings of Ustad Abdul Karim Khan (SSI). 
The gat is an ati vilambit type composition. The composition dose not 
approaches the manja. Peculiarly using of daradara bols instead of diri 
da, indicates to usage of very slow tempo. The gat begins with sut- 
meend, the abrupt interval of an octave long jumping, an important 
feature derived from been ang. The Antara includes the amad of athgun 
ekhara tans. According to Ustad Hameed khan, ‘this gat is inspired by 
of dhrupad bandishes. Unlikely the modern practice, where this raga is 
merely elaborated in mandra and madhya octaves, sam is placed on 
higher Sa in old instrumental compositions as well dhrupads’(HKPI). 


Present composition belongs to the same. 
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Composition No. 4b. Raga Malkauns, Drut Teental. 


Astayi 

0 x K 

Sa MM Ga Ma/- Dha - Ni / Sa -*Ni Dha/ Ma Ga Sa Ni/ 
da dir da ra | - da - ra |da - da ra |da ra dara | 

Manja 

0 x 

Sa MM Ga Ma /- Dha - Ni [Sa - - Sa / Ni Sa Dha Ni/ 
da dir da ra |- da - ra | da - - dalra da da ral 


x 


0 M M 
Sa “Ma - Ga /[- Sa Ni Sa [*Dha -- Ni / Dha Ma Ga Ma/ 


da ra - da |- ra da ra | da - - daJ| ra da <da ra | 
OM x 

“Ga - - Ma/ GaSaNi Sa/ Dha NN Sa Ga [Ma - Ni SS / 
da - - da | da ra da ra| da dir da ra | da - da dir | 


0 x 
Ga Ma Dha - | Ga MM Dha Ni/ Sa - - Dha | - Ni Sa - |/ 
da ra da - | da dir da ra |da - - da | - ra da- | 


0 x K 
Dha - Ni Sa [| - Dha - Ni [Sa - °Nr Dha | Ma Ga Sa Nr | 


da - ra dal|f-. da - ra | da - da ra | da ra da ra | 
Antara 

0 x 

Ga GG GG Ma/- Dha - Ni/Sa -- Sa/ Ni Ga Sa -/ 

da dir dir ra | - da - ra | da - - dal da da era -| 
Amad 

0 M x M 

Ni Sa Ga Ma | Ga Sa Ni Sa/ Dha- Dha Ni/ Dha Ma Ga Sa/ 


da ra da ra | da ra da ra| da - da ra | da ra da ral 


Note: This sitar traditional gat performed in Indore beenkar gharana’. 
Similar to this gat are found among all instrumental traditions. It has 
longer manjha of three cycle’s tht ends on sam with a tihayi. It has a 


second Amad which join the manja after first line of antara. (Source;PSI) 
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5.3 INGREDIENT PARTICLES OF INTERNAL TREATMENTS 

As early said, internal treatments of compositions incorporate 
the employment of delicated melodic ingreadients. Following melodic 
particles have been notified in the ingreadient treatments of 
compositions in sitar and sarod gharanas. 
1. Bharav 

General meaning of bharav is ‘to fill the melodic embellishments 
in singing or playing’. It is defined in two ways. In vocal music it 
relates to embedding complex melodic intervals including the lyrics of 
bandish, in instrumental music, Sharma defines the term in another 
meaning. According to Sharma (1983;49), during the performance of 
alap, Jod, gat or vistar etc (excluding Jhala types), performer certainly 
touches the chikari (high pitched drone) strings to keep the continuity 
of sound which is called bharav. This we can also call as chikari-bharav. 
This type of bharav is very important aspect of maintaining the rhythm 
of composition in performing. Through learning one can notice that, in 
ati vilambit gats has more numbers of chikari strokes between matras 
than the madhya-vilambit compositions. The style and manner of the 
chikari-bharv varies from one artist to another. Thus it is usually not 
indicated in transcripts. In Maihar gharana we can see that, instead of 
touching chikari, taraf strings were touched occasionally. The Jod ka tar 
also used as a part of this bharav. Second meaning of bharav is gat- 
bharav, this mostly relates to another meaning of gatkari, where the 
performer brings the complexity in the ornamentation within the limit 
of the chal of a gat. Broadly, this may also sense to the term treatment 
of composition. The gat-bharana in instrumental music shows the 


mastery of artist of the traditional material. 
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2s Chut 


It is defined as ‘the melodic embellishment which involves 
intonations of a note, in successive of octaves without touching the 
interversing notes or omitted interversing notes’ is called choot. i.e mid 
sa immediately followed by high sa. In sitar and sarod compositions it 


usually includes a ghasit or a sut. 


3. Ghasit and sut 


On sitar, when a note played by rubbing the string on 
fingerboard the action is called Ghasit. Usually it has the intonation of 
one note to one octave. Ranade (2006;206) observes that a similar name 
Khasit described in Sangeet Ratnakara which consists the meaning of a 
vibrating sound production in avrohaending movement of notes. This is 


much used in Maihar sitar compositions. 


Sut is type of ghasit but the difference is, the interval notes 
between lag (starting note) and dant (ending note) are in meend effect 
instead that in ghasit has a rubbing sound of all between notes. Sut is 
generally applicable for sarod and other fretless instruments. The 
technique of bringing the same effect of fretless sliding was first 
employed on been. The difference between ghasit and sut is; ghasit has 
only one side movement (i.e from mid Pa to high Pa) but sut has both 
up-downware (i.e frof mid Pa to lower Pa and again to mid Pa) rubbing 
movements. It is said that (HKPI) the technique on sitar is peculiar 
aspect of Indore beenkar gharana. The composition in raga malkauns 
includes the sut at the beginning of 12‘ beat of teental, that really give 


effect of a dhrupad or been composition. 
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4. 


Krintan 


Playing more than straight notes in a single striking is called 


Krintan. This includes varieties like kan, khataka, zamzama, murki, Patak 


and gitakari etc in which, forefinger of the left hand touches the fret 


lightly while middle finger stretches the string out. The verities of 


krintans that are marked with ‘K’ symbol in early transcribed 


compositions are described below, 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Kana and Sparsha: This is a very important connective note 
between notes or phrases. We can find out number of kana swaras 
employed through meend, patak, sparsha or krintan among early 
transcribed compositions of all gharanas. The Sanxrit term kana 
means very small particle and feather touch. While playing a 
melodic embellishment which involves intonation of a note, the 
slight and short touch of intonated note within fraction of time is 
called kana or Sparsha. This function involves both in meend and 
straight actions. Vidushi Smt. Sandhya Apte (SAPI) describes 


sparsha as ascending and kana as avrohaending ordered function. 


Khatka: This term has different meanings in different 
performance traditions. One meaning of this is ‘to play two 
avrohaending notes in a single striking’ i.e. ReSa, in which Re 
should be plucked and Sa follow immediately sounds through 
the finger lifting action. Sometimes it also refers to a type of 


quick meend that create a sharp clashing sound. 


Patak: This is revised action of khatka which sounds ascending 


order of two notes like SaRe. It is to be played in a single strike 
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and the second note sounds through hitting the second finger to 
next ascending note. This term is only seen used in Maihar 


gharana. Patak is marked with ‘?’. 


d. Murki: According to Sharma (1983;43), playing three ascending 
notes in a single striking is called Murki. However, it is generally 
used to refer different playing or singing techniques consisting 
four or more notes. Usually the gitakari when performend with 


meend, it is known to as murki. 


e. Gitakari or chapka: Sharma (1983;43) defines the melodic 
embellishment of four notes viz. ReSaNiSa or PaMaGaMa into this 
category. Hameed Khan (HKPI) describes the same as chapka. 
However, both terms seen not widely used in modern 
performance practice and the technique is generally referred to 
Murki. In some instances musicians refer chapka or Gitari when 
played cutting the string and murki when played in meend. 
Nevertheless, consisting only a single stroke is the basic 
requirement. 

f. Zamzama: Zamzama is one of the important features that seen in 
Maihar gharana. Playing a bunch of notes in perceptibly fast 
tempo, repeatedly and successively i.e ReSaReSa or GaReGake. is 
called zamzama. Like all other varieties of krintan, it is also played 
with a single stroke which produces a minimum of four notes 
repeatedly. According to Ustad Hameed Khan (2003;161) 
zamzama is sometimes suggested that this technique is related to 
dilruba or khemancha. Much similar technique to zamzama is often 


heard in violin performance ofwestern music. 
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5. Meend 


While creating melodic ornaments on sitar, the technique of 
pulling string is used to create a melodious and continues sound effect 
which is called meend. In all genres of Hindustani music this term is 
used in the meaning of “stretching sound from one to another note’. 
Smt.Sandhya Apte (SAPI) describes two types of meends, i. Anuloma ii. 
Viloma, which are the type of ascending pulling of string and relaxing 
the pulled string. Ranade observes four types of meend which are 


known as karshankriya. 


a. Anaghat: terminates before the desired note is reached. 


oa 


. Atikrant: terminates after the desired note is reached. 


a 


. Vicchinna: breaks in between of two notes. 


d. Vishamahata: displays up evenness of strokes. 


5.4 DATA ANALYSIS OF INTERNAL TREATMENTS 


As well the ingredient melodic ornamentation of a composition, 
in a strict traditional manner, carefully transferred to student and 
strictly followed throughout generations. In respect of these melodic 
ornamentation and related performance techniques that employed, any 
traditional composition keeps its own recognization and status. An 
attempt of notifieng the ingredient melodic particles in sitar and sarod 
compositions have been made through a number of compositions. Few 
among them are transcribed in early conext. Statistics of ingredient 
melodic treatments employed in early transcribed vilambit and drut 


compositions are marked in following tables, 
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Table No. 5.1 Ingredient treatments of vilambit compositions 


Ornamentation Gat la Gat 2a Gat 3a Gat 4a 
Meend 7, 8 ie 8 
Krintan/kana 7 8 2 - 
Murki/chapka 5 2 2 1 
Ghastt/ sut S 2 1 if 
Other - - - lew 


Table No. 5.2 Ingredient treatments of drut compositions 


Ornamentation Gat 1b Gat 2b Gat 3b Gat 4b 
Meend 10 il 3 3 
Krintan/kana 7 6 1 dl 
Murki/ chapka al C) 1 
Ghasit / sut al 1 - 
Other Zale 25. 


The results of data analysis shows varying features used in 
treating the compositions. The following points are the major concern 


of employing the peculiar performance techniques, 


a. Raga bhava; performance techniques are directly related with raga 
bhava. i.e zamzama technique must be abandonad in such serious ragas 
like malkouns, darbari etc, instead the compositions in these ragas 
employs morte meend and gamak. 

b. Tala and laya; these are another important aspects to be consider in 
employing performance techniques. i.e. meends are much suitable in 


slow layas, thus, the slower compositions majorly employ meends. 
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SECTION II 
5.5 IMPROVISATIONAL TREATMENTS 


It is said that gat is an idol character in which all over aspects of 
performance to be concluded. One major characteristics of gat is the 
inheritance of ideal scope for improvisations. The section of 
improvisations in performance includes series of segments assigned to 
the composition which has interdependent connections in characters. 


The entire process is connotative to the improvisational treatment. 


Treating compositions through improvisations is widely 
experimented throughout the history of instrumental music. Actually 
improvisations are the result of attempting the treatment of a 
composition into wider range of melody. This signifies to the 
employment of various improvisations into compositions of by 
different gharanas. In the course of the study, the attempts have been 
made to notify the series of improvisations that are foundation to a 
performance style of gharana/individual. There has been number of 
number permutations in formats of improvisational treatments are 
found among different gharanas. The endeavor is made to a careful 
scrutiny of them. In that course, the discussions are aimed to briefly 
notify the early type improvisations and then turn into the modern 
type improvisational treatments and their employments into 
compositions. Present section is aimed to examine the employment of 
external melodic frames that used to expand the gamut of the 
compositions. These frames are generally known as _ gat-vistar. 


Employment of the same is referred to as improvisational treatments. 
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5.6 NOTIFYING EARLY TYPES OF IMPROVISATIONAL TREATMENTS 


Treatment of compositions through improvisational additions is 
widely experimented throughout the history of instrumental music. 
Actually improvisations are the result of attempting the expanding of a 


composition into wider range of melody. 


a. Gat-toda baj: We know that initial performance style of sitar 
was limited to play a number of gats which normally included three or 
four todas that played immediately after first line-gat. At that time the 
treatment of any composition was limited to very few characteristics. 
Later the attempts of expanding the melody into wider range of tonal 
space and rhythm, new extensions attached to the original composition 
were built up. These attachments are also called as todas in medieval 
period. By the time the early three or four lines became connotative to 
represent the ordered lines of dhrupad compositions. We can notify the 
changing meaning of the term toda. In modern practice it has an entire 
different meaning. The term toda refers ‘to break’. Ustad Hameed Khan 
(HKPI) states that there is another term ‘Palta’ attached to toda which 
represents to return to the sam or mukhada. That is toda-; break the 


composition and return to the same. 


Miner (1997;4.93) observes that one another meaning of toda is a 
chain type ornament worn an ankle, and this may be the sense in 
which it was borrowed from dance terminology. In early days the todas 
were played as extension of gat or expanding melody into wider range 
of tonal space and rhythm. Masidkhan and his son Bahadur Khan are 
credited to the employing early gat-toda baj. It is possible that 
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Masidkhan employed early todas. At by the time of Masid Khan, gat 
was referred to the first line and followed three or four lines after first 
line-gat were called as todas. His son Bahadur khan brought a 
systematic development in sitar performance and elaborated many 
segments by inspiration of dhrupad under the term toda. By this time, 
the initial three or four lines are referred to as astayi, manja, Antara and 
abhog and the term toda become into use in the sense of melodic 
explore of different areas of the gamut of raga and sophisticated 
rhythmic variations in followed extensions of gat. A summary on early 
types of todas discovered by Miner (1994;187-89) from Qanun-i-sitar of 
Khan MSH (1873), is presented below. 


1; Toda-tha; which is in single stroke per beat mesure. 

ii. Toda-duni; doubled speed of original laya. 

iii. Toda-ad; rhythmic divisions of placing a rhythm of three over 
two matras or something that is unusual laya. 

iv. Toda-mizrab; that includes variations of strikng patterns. 

V. Toda-tan; that include one stroke one note presentation. 

vi. Toda-gamak; using the gamak or premento. 

vii. Toda-gamak; using the technique gamak. 


viii. Toda-jhala; that includes jhala. 


b. Toda-fikra baj: The above series is very close to the sequence 
performed on been. In late Bahadur Sen period the khayal inspired 
techniques are taken place on sitar and the new born sarod. Seni 
musicians of Jaipur Senia gharana are highly attributed to adopt the 


khayal based techniques. Fikra is one of these inventions in the sitar 
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music. Originally fikra is a term from khayal music, refers to short and 
quick series of note permutations which is mainly used in tappa 
singing. However the fikras that referred in sitar music are different 
than that of vocal. Even the meaning changes within instrumental 
gharanas. Some gharanas refer fikra as permutations of rapid notes 
within the melody of mukhada or gat. Others refer them to shorter and 
longer sections attached to gat that having faster bol movements. The 
second one is similar to a type of early todas. However the term fikra 
was engaged until the beginning of last century. The earliest recording 
of masidkhani style sitar made in 1904 by Barkatulla Khan a disciple of 
Amrit sen, seems to contain the early toda-fikra style of performance}. 
This shows the changing performance style of Masidkhani 
development. Following improvisations types used to the treatment of 


compositions at a medieval period of sitar development. 


i. Gatkari; that includes gat ki sidhi adi etc variations using the melody 
of composition. 

ii. Fikra; that includes shortel and longer but faster movements of 
dirdir etc boles. 

iii. Toda; usually included toda-tan and toda-gamak types. 

iv. Laykari; using different rhythmic permutations within the boundary 


of composition frame. 


The term fikra almost out of usage in modern performance but 
the term toda still remains in some traditional teachings in a different 
meaning. Ustad Hameed khan (HKPI) gives the meaning of ‘to break 


the gat with rapid combinations of notes in a rhythmic sequence to give 


1 Roy (2004;116-17) notated this recording and transcribed the fikras. 
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the effect of amad in slow tempo’. The todas he gave for example are 
seems like replacements of sthayi tans of half to one cycle of drut gat. 
Instead, the term toda was early referred to as expanded parts of gat. 
Improvisational treatments of present day are described in next 


subtitle. 
5.7 NOTIFYING MODERN IMPROVISATIONAL TREATMENTS 


As early described, in older days, as major part of performance, 
greater number of gats along with few developments like todas and 
fikras, were performed. In result, instrumental performance was very 
gat based and called as gat baj, i.e. Masidkhani gat baj. But in modern 
days, instead of compositions, large numbers of improvisations are 
performed. The number of compositions in a performance has been 


limited to two, three or four compositions. 


The modern style of establishing improvisations of compositions 
has been set up in 20th century and generally known as gat-vistar 
system. The series of improvisations called as badhat or vistar. Actually 
badhat or vistar particularly refers to alap- Jod oriented improvisations 
but in general meaning the term ‘gat vistar’ used to refer the entire 


stock of improvisations. 


In modern performance of gat-vistar, each or a group of 
improvisations became independent segments attachable to a gat. 
These modern improvisations are not prefixed with any gat instead 
they are composed during the teaching or permanence. The selection of 
improvisations to perform or teaching is to be derived in an intellectual 


manner set with traditional values and expertise of the artist.The 
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modern practice of performing/teaching the series of gat-vistar 
includes verity of formations by each gharana and artist. The entire 
pack of improvising a gat is generally called as gat-vistar includes four 
segments. 
Badhat or vistar; alap based developments. 
b. Laykari; rhythm based combinations. 
c. Tan; masterly elaborated quick movements. 
d. Jhala; ornamental striking patterns. 
Each section contains two types of ingredient elements viz, a. 
aesthetic oriented elements like kan, krintan, meend, zamzama, gamak, 
murki, khatka etc, b.rhythmic oriented elements anaghat, atit, adi, viadi, 


kuadi, thonk and thap etc. 


The admirable changes are occurred in modern gat vistar system 
during 20t4 century. Two major types’ viz. gayaki ang and tantrakari ang 
ware occurred with dominance. As well the characteristics of gat also 
change in both styles; each style has variations in usage of latter said 
elements and the sequence of improvisations. Even at more specific 
level an artist could produce a peculiar formation of improvisations on 
the base of his expertise and background knowledge in that regard but 
still he follows the early traditional formations of gat vistar either 
partially. Actually in each particular gharana there are few prefixed 
formations of improvisations, used to teach. However, the internal 
combinations within each segment of improvisation are subjected to 
change according to interest or decision of performer or teacher during 


performance or teaching. 
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The improvisational series are described as shrinkhala by 
slawek4. Different models of shrinkhala are the one of the bases of baj 
or performance style. The methods and series of composition oriented 
improvisations entirely or partially vary from one to another 
composition, one to another tradition and one to another artist. 
Whereas the higher level improvisation method is the result of skillful 
implements of musical ideology that employed by an artist, and it is 
unbounded to a frame of written discussions certainly. The 
improvisation models desrcribed by modern indo’ western 
musicologists Slawek and Rukhert are taking into account through 


following tables. Each represents the sitar and sarod music separatly. 


Table No.5.3 Shrinkhala series of gat improvisations of slawek. 


Sthayi 
Manyja 
Melodic improvisations Antara 
Badhat 
Vilambit tan 


Dugun 
Tigun 
Chaugun 
Rhythmic improvisations Panchgun 
Chehgun 
Sathgun 
Athgun 
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Table No. 5.4 Improvisational treatments of vilambit and drut 


compositions described by Ruckhert (1998;314). 


Slow gat-vistar 


Rythmic tans 


Fast gat 


Very fast gat 


A, A 


A. Set, i, i, eee, 


> 
> 


Mukhada (gat followed). 

Alap oriented vistars. 

Introducing rhythmic variations. 

Usually in astayi-antara style ending vistar. 
Some times sanchari abhog added. 
Krintan, zamzama, gamak bols etc. 

Laykari ded, tigun, chougun etc. 
Peshkar-Short rhythmic and melodic theme. 
Tihayis-chkkardars. 

Ladis with tihayi and tan interspersed. 
Fast tans. 

Todas. 

Shorter alaps. 

laykari tans. 

Ladi tans. 

Jhalas. 

Sawal-jawab. 


Closing section chakkardar. 


An overview on performance of all instrumental gharanas helps 


to finding common types of improvisational treatments. Following 


improvisational treatments has been notified among the modern 


practice of instrumental traditions. They are described in brief length 


in following contexts. However, employment of these segments is 


subject to change between artists, traditions and occasions. 
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Table No. 5.5 common improvisational fragments of compositions. 


Ortnaments Description 


Expanding the gamut of raga through 


Vistar 
composition. 
; The segments which has importance of strokes 
Bolkari 
and krintans. 
Laykari Implementation of various rhythmic designs. 
Elaborating rhythmic variations between 
Peshkar 
relating melodic intonations. 
Tan Master elaborationsof faster notes movements. 
Patterns of breaking the composition and 
Toda-Palta: 
returning back. 
Gamak: Constructions of premento etc. 


Ladi, Lad-lapet, 
Varieties of chain type melodic ornaments. 


Lad-guthav 
Jhala: Creating melody and rhythmic speed patterns. 
Tihayi etc Mathematical patterns. 


Other type melodic experiments in 
Sawal-jawab: 


treatments of compositions. 
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1. Vistar 


Treatments of Compositions take initiation through the 
elaborations of the segments called vistar. The meaning of the form is 
to expand. It could be taken in the meaning of expanding the gamut of 
raga and compositions. This is also known as badhat which means to 
improvise. Badhat is generally taken in the sense of bringing 
complexity or gradual development of techniques, melody, tempo etc. 
badhat stands for entire development of various aspects’ in music 


performance. 


The word vistar means expansion or enlargement and refers to 
the first part of elaboration of the expanding the gamut area of melody- 
raga, which is played immediately after the gat, the vistar will use the 
structure of gat. vistars will be composed on the spot, on the models 
given by the guru, Normally the mukhada of the composition will be 
used as a the return point in the presentation of the vistars. Many 
vistars will have no definable meter, but will rather follow the logic 
and sense of the moment in coordinating with the theka of tala. 
According to Ruchert (1989;300), ‘the vistars will be composed with a 


careful ear toward presenting the raga in the correct manner’. 


The term vistar connoted to equal tempo or _ slower 
improvisations. i.e; one stroke for one matra or lesser. The vistars 
usually starts from 5th matra of Teental. Beginning vistars are almost off 
tempo, which is alike the implantation of non-rhytmic alap section in to 
a rhythmic cycle of tala. Vistars generally take place from 5th matra but 


also thay could begin from sam or khali or any one of sixteen matras of 
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teental. Vistars usually ends at the beginning of mukhada of gat or return 
to sam with simple tihayi. we can see interesting endings for vistars 


which include rhythmic creations. 


The employment of gat vistar is almost following the same way in 
most of instrumental gharanas. Usually vistars take place according to 
the mood and atmosphere of performance. We can find variations in 


employing vistars. 


i. If the artist elaborates a deep and detailed alap-jod before 


beginning the gat, then vistars are deducted in gat performance. 


ii. If the alap-jod section was absent or played briefly, than 


composition vistars may take more longer approach in performance. 


The vistar section is a non-premeditated part of expanding the 
gamut of melody-raga. We can find number of variations in gat-vistars. 
According to the skills of individual artists a number of permutations 
in vistars could be find in sitar and sarod gnaranas. The vistars in raga 
hameer taught by Pt. Sudhir Phadke usually takes from first beat of 
tala ends at the beginning of mukhada. The last on of this section shorts 
from first matra and ends with a tihay’ to join at sam of tala these are 
more modern type and has interesting rhythmic combinations after 9th 


matra. (See vistars in raga hameer) 


Gat vistars taught by Pt. Ravi Shankar, closely resemble to the 
early toda types. These mostely follows the stroke combinations of 
early todas da dir da ra, da dir da ra, da da ra, the last vistar usually ends 


with a tihayi, 
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Ex.1 Toda-vistar in Raga Madhuvanti 


Ni NINr Nr NiSa/*Dha*DhaDha"Ma Pa /[ *Ni Ni “Sa.. 
Mukhada 


In Sarod, the vistar section follows the early toda type 
combinations of strokes. Vistars taught by Pt. Rajeev Taranath, usually 
starts from first beat and ends at mukhada. A tihayi appears in last toda 


of series. 


Ex.2 Vistar in Raga Yaman 
x 0 


Ga °“ReRe “Ma Pa/’"Ma*DhaDha Ni Re | Ga “Re Sa..Mukhada 


Improvisational vistars in Indore gharana differs from the 
resembling early todas. Usually vistars in Indore gharana starts in a 
series of 9th, 5th and 1st matras in Teental and ends at the 11» matra, from 


the next, mukhada takes on that ends at sam. 


Ex.3 Alap-vistar in Indore gharana, Raga Bhupali Vilambit Teental 


x 0 
Ga °Re Sa*DhaDha /’Sa*SaSa SaSa*DhaDha [Pa Ga “ReRe Ga/| 


x 


°Pa’Ga ReRe Sa | °Sa Sa Sa “DhaDha | Pa Ga Re Sa / 


PDSR GRSD_ Sa.. Mukhada 


In all ghararas vistars closely resemble the alap-Jod section within 
the boundaries of tala. The vistars that played in antara section acts like 
the joints between melodic and rhythmic collaborations. The antara 


vistars usually in the form of jod. 
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Gatkari means to bring melodic and rhythmic variations within 
the borders of a composition. Mukhada is the face of astayi. Mukhada is 
set to five concluding matras of Teental that lead to sam. Mukhadas are 
often treated variously depending on the occasion. This treatment 
could take place at any time of performing i.e in the beginning of gat, 
or at the time of accompanist playing solo. A treatment of mukhada 
demonstrated by ustad Hameed Khan of Indore gharana in raga Bhupali 


has interesting rhythmic variations. 
Ex.4 Mukhada bharana in Indore gharana; Raga Bhupali, Vilambit Teental 


12 x 
Type 1. Original. DhaSaReGa / Re SaSa Dha-PaDha -SaRe-/ Ga 
Type2.variatuion. DhaSaReGa/Re—G Re-SaRe Sa-Re Dha-SaRe [’Ga 


3. Mohra 


Mohra is a resemble of mukhada of five matras in doubled speed 
that played in two and half Matras. The mohra is usually known as the 
ending part of alap. In the practice of Indore gharana, it is customized 
to mean a phrase leading to sam instead of mukhada of gat. The mohra 
is often used treatment to get the sam after vistars in Indore gharana. A 


mohra type played in raga Bhupali is presented below. 


Ex.5 Mohra in Indore Gharana 


13 14 15 


Typel. /--- -GaGa Re-SaSa Dha-SaRe / Ga 


Type1. / ---- -- GG ReSSDhaSRe | Ga 
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4. Bolkari 


After completion of vistar section a typical rhythmic striker 
movements (bol patterns) called bolkari were to be set up in 
performance. This seems to be an imitation of bol-tan of khayal. 
According Ruckert (1998; 301) the term boltan relates to vocal music 
which means protraction which use the words of the khayal cheez to 


generate melodic and rhythmic patterns. 


The bolkari is also called bol-ang. It is an important feature of 
Maihar gharana this also includes krintans. Normally the tempo of bol- 
ang is a combination of chougun and athgun strokes. It is the 
amalgamative part of improvising the bol patherns. For example see 


the bol-ang vistars of Maihar gharana 


The bolkari section in beenkar gharana seems to be a direct 
implantation of khayal based bol tan. There is no complexity of da 
dirdara etc boles in the Indore style. This also could recognize as thah- 


dugun vistar. 


Ex.6 Bolkari in Indore gharana 


Ga-’Ga- "GaReSaRe GaPaDha- — *Dha-DhaPa | 
GaPaDhaSa — Re--ReSa_  DhaPaDha- *DhaPaGaRe | 


Ga-Gake Samora) GaGa  Re-SaSa Dha-SaRe / Ga .. 


One another type bolkari is found in Imdadkhani gharana. This 
closely resembles the division called bol-bant of early dhrupad style. The 


bol-bant means ‘word division’ and it also called as bol-banana. 
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According to Ruchert (1998;294) a bol-bant is formed by creating new, 
spontaneously composed rhythmic patterns of composition using the 
text of the song. The invention should follow the natural division of the 
word (pada) in to its longer or shorter syllables. The bol-bant might 
retain long phrases from the composition but it more commonly uses 
short phrases of four-five words which repeat with newly created 
rhythms and melodies. The rhythmic development of these bol-bants 
has traditionally followed mathematical patterns of halving; doubling; 
tripling; etc. and each may end with tihayi, a phrase repeated the times 


which returns the composition to the sum or mukhada. 


5. Peshkar 


Among instrumental gharanas, Imdadkhani and Maihar gharana 
have a distinguished feature called peshkar. The term more peculiarly 
relates to table. Pesh-karna means to present. Prostrating the short 
rhythmic and melodic theme, this is returned to again and again after 
short, and often rapid, vistars or tans in virtuosic style. Peshkars 
normally includes anaghat-after beat or atit-before beat segments. 
Peshkars usually take repeatedly place and continue throughout 
number of tala cycle3. 


Ex.7 Peshkar atit in Maihar gharana 

4 5 
---Ni/ReGa-Re GaMa-Ga MaPa-Pa MDPMGR 
Ni/ReGa-Re GaMa-Ga MaPa-Pa MDNRGR.,. ends with tihayi 


13 x 
SN/DPMGRSNR Ga-SNDPMG RSNRGa-SN DPMGRSNR / Ga 
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Ex.9 Peshkar in Indore gharana 


5 
-GaReGa -PaGaPa -DhaPaDha PaGGReSa | 


0 


-GaReGa_ -PaGaPa -DhaPaDha PaGGReSa |... ends with tihayi 


13 x 
-DhaSaRe Ga--Dha  SaReGa- -DhaSaRe /Ga 
6. Laykari 


In Indian Music the rhythm or laya is considered of as father of 
music. The shloka ‘shrutirmata laya pita’ is enough evidence to 
importance of laya. A performer always decides the tempo of his 
performance and then enters in to the performance. During the 
performance artist employs number of rhythmic variations within the 
standard laya of performance. This treatment is called laykari. It can be 
stated that ‘adding rhythmic intonations within the border of a pre- 
determined tempo’ is known as laylkari. The original tempo speed is 
called as mula-laya and those treatments employed within the border of 
mul- Jaya, are known as laykari. Various types of laykaris have been 
employed performing as gat some of verities that found in the 
performance of Maihar and Indore beenkar gharanas which are marked 


as following. 


i. Ekgun; It is also known as borabar ka Jaya in which the vistars 
employs one note-one matra relation. These types of 
improvisations alsot known as_ barabar ka-vistar/tan. The 


plucking is mainained in an equal or low ratio of mula laya. 
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ii. Dugun; This is the double of the original where Jod based vistar 
or antara vistars take place in improvisations of Dugun, A 


peculiar phrase known as ‘mohra’ appears in Indore gharana. 


iii. Tigun; this includes three notes in one matra. this is performed 
among almost all gharanas of sitar and sarod and generally 


known as fisra jati laykari. 


iv. Chougun; Where there are four notes in one matra. It is a 


general known as chatusra laykari. 


v. Panchgun; This is also called Jhaptal ang. it is found in the 


performance of Pt Ravshankar and teachings of indore gharana 
vi. Chehgun; Employing six notes in a beat. 
vii. Satgun; Employing seven notes in one matra. 
viii. Athgun; employing eight notes in one matra. 


All above laykaris are found in both Maihar and Indore gharanas. 
The dimensions of laya in today’s performance have been greater 
widened than those earlier times, in result, we can find a great and 


delicate layakari patterns performed among all instrumental gharanas. 
Ex.10 Chehgun laykari in Maihar gharana, Raga Khamaj. 

5 

SaNiReSaNiSa MaGaPaMaGaMa SaNiReSaNiDha PaMaGaRcSa-/ 


NiSaGaMaPaMa GaMaPaDhaNiSa NriDhaPaMaGaRe ..Mukhada 
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Ex.11 Satgun laykari in Indore gharana, Raga Bhupali 

5 

GRSGRSD DSRDSRG SRGSRGP RGPRGPD | 

0 

GPDGPDS PDSPDSR DSRDSRG RSDPGRS /... ends with tihayi 


13 x 
RSDPDSR_> Ga--RSD PDSRGa--- RSDPDSR /Ga 


7. Tan 


Tans are masterly elaborated musical ornamentation. Tans are 
quick movement of notes may be shorter or longer. The performance of 
tans needs a lot of practice, talent and stamina to render or play the 
tans. Although vilambit improvisations include number of tan types but 
generally tans take important place in improvisations of drut 
compositions. Several varieties os tans are used among instrumental 


gharanas. 


i. Sapat-tan; Straight away going and returning of raga sale. 

ii. Vakra-tan; With crooked movements. 

iii. Gamak-tan; That employes gamak. 

iv. Alankar-tan; That uses repeated melodic ornamentations. 

v. Chut-tan; With jumping intervals between octaves or phrases. 

vi. Phirat-tan; With patterns repeating. 

In modern practice, the term tan represents number of 
improvements excluding few laykari. Generally the term associated 


with all segments like ladi tan, barabar ka tan etc. 


Ex 12. Types of sthayi tans; Raga Yaman, Drut Teental. 
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x 0 
Ga - Ga Re [Ga MM Pa Ma [Ga RR Ga Re | Sa Ni - Re | 


Tans from Khali i.Phirat/GR GR GM PM /GR GR SN -R/ 
ii. Vakra/GR GM PD ND /PM GR SN-R| 
iii.Chut/GR SG RS ND /PM GR SN -R/ 
iv.Sapat/NR GM DN SN / DP MG RS NR/ 


8. Toda-Palta 


The term toda is widely discussed in previous sections. One 
another type toda-Palta that employed in Indore gharana has different 
characteristics then earlier discussed todas. According to Ustad 
Hameed Khan the term toda refers to breaking the compositions which 
essentially should have a returning that is palta where as today the 
term palta is use to cannot different pattern. The todas employed in 
Indore beenkar gharana are shorter in length usually starts form the 9th 
matra of Teental and returns (Paltana) with mukhada of gat or witha 


mohra of two and half matras. 


Ex 13. Toda-palta in Indore gharana; Raga Bhupali, Vilambit Teental. 


From 9th matra. 


i. DhaSSReGa ReSSDhaPa GaReSa-... Mukhada 
iit SaDDPaSa DDPaSaDha PaGaReSi... Mukhada 
iii. PaDDSaRe GaRRSaDha PaGaReSa... Mukhada 
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9. Gamak 


Gamak is a very commonly known as shaking the melodic 
overlap between two notes quikly. In early days the term gamak 
refers to a wide verity of tonal employments in sangeet ratnakar. It is 
described that ‘swarsya kampo gamak:’ (Shrivastava 2004:11.108) 
according to Shrivastava there were 15 types of gamakas appears in 
Sanskrit texts. The old types of gamakas notified are 1. Kampita, 
2.Andolita, 3. Ahat, 4. Plavita 5. Ullasita, 6. Sphurita, 7. Tribhinna, 8. Bali, 
9.Haiphita, 10. Leena, 11. Tiripa, 12. Mudrita, 13. Kurula, 14. Namita, 15. 
Mishrita. 


In present day’s instrumental music, above said _ all 
ornamentations may be find in practice but they are not known by 
above said names. In modern traditions, the meaning of gamak is “a 
quicker moment between two notes repeatedly’. This employe in all 
type of improvisations but those tan movements that use gamak as 


main feature, are called gamak tans. 


Ex 14. Types of gamak tan in Maihar gharana; Raga Yaman, Drut Teental. 


x 


5 
GGR GGR GR GGRS NRS- | NND NND NN SNDP MGRS/ 


13 


0 x 
NND GGR NND GGR SNDP/GMDN SNDP MGRG RSNR/Ga 


Ex 15. Types of gamak tan in Maihar gharana; Raga Bhupali Drut Teental. 


x 0 
GR GG RS RG [PG PP GR GP [DP DD PG PD /SS DP GR SR/Ga 
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10. Ladi 


Miner (1997;166) observes that ladi means a chain type ornament. 
One meaning in kannada languages is the tug use to tie the skirt. 
Musical ladi refers to services of stroke combinations that form 
running, linked patterns According to Ruckert (1998;310) ‘ladi is the 
Tesuque of playing rapid tremolo shocks of the right hand to prolong 
anote’. The ladies merely developed in rabab and sarod instruments 
which are inspired on sitar music also. Few variations are found in ladi 


section of instrumental music. 
i. Ladi-jhala; That is interpolating chikari strokes in a ladi. 


ii. Lad-guthav; Hindi term ghytna menst to knot. It is also called 


as ladguthi. refers to internal changes of stroke in a ladi, 


iii. Lad-lapet; That is bringing melodic variations though meend 


etc in a ladi. Hindi term lapetna refers ‘to wrap’. 


Ex 16. Types of athgun ladi tan and lad-guthav in Maihar gharana; Raga 
Yaman, Vilambit Teental. the stroke used are diridiri diridiri and diridira- 


r diridira-r are main features of this ladi. 

NNNN GGGG  RRRRSSSS NNNN GGGG RRRR SSSS 
5 

NNDN-N NNNN-N NNDD_ N---PPPP PPPP PPPP i 


0 
Ga-MMMM DDDDNNDD _ Ni-Sa- Mukhada 
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11. Jhala 


Jhala makes up the climax of both alap-Jod and fast gat sections. 
miner observes that (1997:167) Jhala is sometimes refer to as Jara the 
which in Hindi means to a Stream of wader or water fall, (Jara-Jari), To 
which the sound of the instrumental technique is couponed . Jhala is 
characterized by rapid strokes of the high drone strings and main 
strong, can also be developed though interpolating left hand 
techniques Few variations could be found in jhala that performs in 


different gharanas. 


i. Thonk jhala; That mainly employs the strokes on first string 


where the chikari strings hold the minor role. 
ii. Sidha Jhala; that employs straight dividation of 4+4 beats. 
iii. Kut-Jhala; Mix of even and old rhytmic divisons. 


iv. Ulta-jhala; That employes mixed strokes on chikari strings. 
Ex 17. Jhala types 


i. Da--- Da---/ Da--- Da---/ 4+4+4+4 
ii. Da--Da--Da- | Da--Da--Da-[  3+3+2x2 
iii. Da-- Da-- Da-- Da-- Da--- / — 3+3+3+3+4 
iv.Da-Da-Da--- [| Da-Da-Da---[  2+4+2+4 
v. RaDa-- RaDa--/ RaDa-- RaDa--/ Thonk 
vi. -DaRaDa -DaRaDa /-DaRaDa -DaRaDa | Thonk 
vii. -DiRDIRDIR Da-DiR DiRD1RDa [-DiRDiRDiR Da- /- 
DiRDiRDiRDa/ 
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12. Sawal-jawab 


Sawal-jawab is the future merely found in maihar gharana. The 
experiment of sawal-jawab in sitar music is credited to Pt.Ravi Shankar. 
The inspiration of this section is derived from the karnatic technique 
tani avartanam. According to veena player Vidwan Dwarkish, tani- 
avartanain means repetition of melody of percusion. Ruckert defines 
this as (1998;315) an antiphonal section in which rhythms and figures 
are stated by the instrumentalist and replayed by percussionist on 


drums. The sawal-jawab usually takes place at the higher speed of jhala. 


Ex 18. Sawal-jawab pattern in Maihar gharana; Raga Yaman, Drut Teental. 
Percussion boles are indicated by underline and the teental cycle is 


indicated by single bar. Boles are equal to beat. 


GaMMDhaNi SaNNDhaPa MaGGReSa NiReSa- | 
DhaTiRaKiTaTaKa TaTiRaKiTaTaKa DhaTiRaKiTaTaKaDhaTiDha- | 


NiReGaRe GaMaPa- DhaTiRaKiTaTaKa DhaTiDha- / 


GaMaDhaNi SaNiSa- DhaTiRaKiTaTaKa DhaTiDha- / 


NiReGa- DhaTiDha- ReGaMa- DhaTiDha- MaDhaNi- DhaTiDha- 
DhaNiSa- DhaTipna- / NrRe-TaDha-GaMa-Tadha-MaDha-ta / 
Dha- NiSa- TaDha- NiRe-TaDha-GaMa /-Tadha- MaDha-TaDha- 
NiSa-rapha /NiRetaDha GaMatadna MaDhatadha NiSataDna / 
MiRetapha GaMarapha MaDhatapna NiSavapna | 

Nipna Repna Gana Manna Dhapna Nipka Repka Sapna / 
Sa-Ni DhaNiSa- NiDhaNiSa_ -NiDhaNi/S2 
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13. Tihayi 


Tihayi means a composition of three identical manipulations 
towards sam or dramatically take to the beginning of mukhada. Short 
tihayi are regular feature of instrumental music today within the 
pattern of three identical sections there are verities could be found in 


performance. 


i. Sada tihayi; This usually has one round or half round of a 


tala cycle in direct laya 
ii. Lamba tihayi; That are longer than one cycle of tala. 


iii. Chakkardar; Each section of three identical sections of a 
tihayi again dividend in to three sub sections, each have a 


phrase and a tihayi attached to the phrase. 


iv. Bedam and damdar tihdyi; These types are defined by the 
pause that used between there identified sections all above 


types of tihayis could found in all instrumental gharanas. 


GaRe SaDha PaDha SaRe] Ga-GaRe SaDha | 
PaDha SaRe Ga-[GaRe SaDha PaDha SaRe/ Ga 
Ex 20. Chakkardar tihayi pattern in dugun; Raga Yaman, Drut Teental. 


SaNi DhaPa MaGa ReSa,/NiRe Ga- -Ni ReGa | -- NiRe Gax3 
The above phrase consist 11 matras and the whole phrase is to be 


played 3 times.(11x3=33). 334 is 1st matra or sam of 3"4 cycle. 
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5.8 MODEL OF VILAMBIT COMPOSITION AND 
IMPROVISATIONS 


Composition No.5a. Raga Hameer, Vilambit Teental 


M 
Astayi: 
dirida- | 


x G M K P K 


Dha °?Ni (P) “PaPa/ (P)*PaPa "Ga Ga | 
diri | da diri 


da da ra 


Manja: 


x M M M 


“Dha ?NiI’*Dha “Sa “NiSa/*Ga (M)Ma ““Dha ?N? Re | 
da 


da diri da 
0 M M K 
”°Ni(S) “Dha? Ni (P) 
diri da ra 
12K 
Antara: 


diri | 


x M M M M M 
“$a Sa Sa “Dha’Ga | Ga Ga"’"’Ma Re “Sa | 


da da fra diri | da 
0 M M K 
NiDha’Sa- NiDha? Ni-_— (P) 
dirida- dirida- ra 


M 


diri 


0 
Ga 


diri 


da 
M M 
°NP Dha/? Ni 
diri | da 

G 


da 


12 M K K M 
GaMaDha' Sa-/‘Dha’? Ni (P)Pa_°’Ma-(P)Pa "GaMa/ 
da-diri 


(MW) Re SNRSN Sa 
da 


K 


(P)Pa ’Ga °Ma/ 


diri 


da 


G 


Ya 


(P)Pa [Ga (M)Ma “Dha ’?N?*Dha | 
da 


222 


dara | 


P 


Note; Above gat in raga Hameer is obtained from the lessons of Pt. Sudhir 


Phadke(PSI).This raga is vakra and rare heard in instruemtal performance. 
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1. Vistar From 5 Matra 


*Ga Ga""M Re “Sal Ni-N Sa,Ga MaDa-‘Sa_ ~“’ Ni(P)..M 


| je ee ) LD) 
2. Vistar From 5 Matra 


“Sa “Sa “Dha?Nr (P) | GaMaDhaha- -?Ni- “Sa- ..M 
Ko = = ee, 


3. Vistar From 5 Matra 


” NI?’ Dha ‘Sa- *Dha’ Re- “Sa-/*Dha® Ga Gone Re ‘Sa- ’ M 


es ,— a Na Na RE Nn 


4. Vistar From 5th Matra 
S Gare NM Re ‘Sa SP. Ga Re ‘Sa /*Dha NI Pa”"*’ MM Re*Sa 


Ro Nee NSS 


...M 
5. Vistar From 5 Matra 


 Dha? Ni (P)-PaPa“Pa-PaPa PaPaPaPa/®Dha’ Ni (P)Pa(M) Re 


SS ee We 


.. M 
6. Vistar From 1st Matra 


GaMaDhaNr Dha* Sa-SaSa(P)ReSa-SaSaSaS8a /‘ Dha?’ Ni-"MaDhaPa- 


ee ee eee J jee pe 
"Ganen""M Re*Sa | DhaNiSaRe GaMaDhaNi?’ Sa’ Ni(P)Ga-Ma-/ 


QT OD 


Dha-,DhaNi (P) Ga-Ma- Dha-,DhaNi (P) Ga-Ma- | Dha...G 
\ ) i ee ge a eee ) 


All Vistar-s to be played with only ‘da’ Strokes up to Khali, The arch below 


indicates to one matra. G indicates to Gat after sam, M indicates Mukhada. 
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7. Bol ang From 1** Matra 


MiRRSa,\Sa “SaNiSa NiSSGGMM = Re-R"" NiSa/DhaNiDha’Sa 


Qe DR 


-Re,NiSa GaMMNDDD ° Ni?" MaPP/ MaPP?*Sa-*? Ni -(P)-P 


QD NT 


MaPPDha,Ma PaGa-G Ma-M /Dha-(P), Ma PaGa-G Ma-M 


(a ee, i ee, 


Dha-(P),Ma_ PaGa-G Ma-M /Dha.. G 


ee KR 


8. Krintan ang From 1** Matra 


“ NIRRSa" NiSaGa- GaGGMG(M)M_ Re-R*"" NiSa/ 


QI DK J’ 7 


“NIRRSa®*” NiSaGa- - GGMMNDD_ ? Ni?” MaPP/ 


2 JA’ 7 


MaPP’’Re- GGGMa-MRe NNNRe-RSa NDDNi-N’ Pa/ 


QI RFK J 


MaPP’*Sa- NDDNi-NPa GGGMa-MRe NNNRc-RSa / 


QD RT RT 


DhaNNSaRe GaMMDhaNi ( Ni-D,N1-N,” Pa- M, (P)-P, Ga-G, (MD) | 


a 


-M, Re-R,"-S, Ni-N,Sa-S, Ga-/G,Ma-M,.Dha) X 3 Times Bedam 


iN J WF / 


Krintan ang employs zamazama and acts like continued part of bol ang. 
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9. Athgun tan From 96 Matra 


NNDNSRNS GMP,GMRNS GMDNS-DN_ S-DNSa- [*Dha’ Ni-M 


QO OH YO ESS 


10. Athgun tan From 5 Matra 


DNSR GMRS NSGM Dha- NNDN SNDP MPGM RS,NS'/ 


MY a ee | 


GMDhaNi8Sa -NSGMDha_ NiSa-NS GMDhaNiSa /‘Dha’ Nim 


A, We ND 


11. Athgun lambi tan From 5‘ Matra 


NND,NND,NN DNSR SNDP MPDN Sa- SSSS SSSS'/ 


SNDP MPDN SNDP MPDN_ Sa- SSSS SSSS SSSS | 


NNDN SRSN- DPMP DNSR GMDN SNDP MP,GM RSNR/ 


S- NR Sa- GM RSNRS- NRSa -GM RSNRS- GM/ Dha. G 


12. Chehgun laykari from 5 Matra 


GMRSNR_ S-cSSS NNDNSR GMRSNR / 


Qo 


S-S-NR S-S-NR S-S-GM  D--NS-/*Dha?N?- ..M 


After the elaboration of alap based vistars performance enter into 
rhythmic elaborations such as athgun and other laykaris. 
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13. Chehgun laykari from 1%t Matra 


GMRSNR SNDPMP DNS,SSS SSS,SSS/ NDNSR-- SNDPMP 


DNS,SSS SSS,SSS/DNSRGM RSNSGM D-DNSN DPMPGM / 


D-DNSN DPMPGM D-DNSN DPMPGM]Dha.. G 


14. Barahgun laykari from 5“ Matra 


NSRSNS NSRSNS GMRSNR_ Sa-- NSRSNS GaGaGa 


GMRSNS NSRSNS/GaGaGa GMRSNS NSRSNS GaGaGa 


GMRSNS Sa - ..M 


15. Barahgun laykari from 15? Matra 


NSRSNS NNDPMP MPDPMP DNSa-NSRSNS GMRSNS 


NSRSNS GMDha-DNSN RSNS GMRS NSRSNS NNDPMP 


(MPDNSa- SNDPMP GMRSNS N1-N,Sa /-S,Ga-G,Ma-M, Dha) X3 


Chegun laykari includes the bol pattern darada darada through out. 
Barah gun is the doubled speed of the former laykari. As a comlpex 
rhythmic empha- sis, the ending barahgun ka tan (ex.15) employes the 


mix of athgun in the tihayi. 
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16. Bol tan Lamb-ched from 15? Matra 


NNNN DPMP DNSR Ga- GGGM RSNS GMDN Sa - / 


NNNN DPMP GGGM RSNS NNNN DPMP GMRS “Sa - | 


NSGM (DDDD, NNN,SSSS,R RR,GGGG,MMM, DDDD, NNN, | 


—— eee) 


SRGM RSNS DDD,N NN,PP P,DDD,MMM,P PP,GGG,MMM, /Dha) 


X3 times bracketed tihayi to sam. 


The bracketed cluster of tihayi is to be played three times to get 
sam on which, vilambit improvisations end without repeating the gat. 
Labched tans usually employ chakkardar tihayis and one or two 
lamched tans were usually performed. The ending of gat may 


sometimes fix on the last note of the chakkardar. 
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5.9 MODEL OF DRUT COMPOSITION AND IMPROVISATIONS 
Composition No. 5b. Raga Hameer, Drut Teental. 


Astayi 


M 0 M Z G 


DSNS/*? Ni -Pa -Ma PP /Ma?PP Cs Ma/ “Dha -D Dha, Ni/-D Ni 
dirdir | da eda -r dir |da diri da ra| da -r da, dal .-r da, 


Manja 


P)- /Re Ps GGMM/Re RSa -N Sa/ Ga -R Ga, Ma/-G Ma,""Dha 7 
da-|da ra dirdir|da rda -r dalda -r da, dal|.-r da, da -| 


0 x M 
Dha NN RR SS] Ni NDha -D Pa/Ma PP Ma Pa [Ma Pa ”™Sa- | 
da dir dir dir|da rda -r da |da dirida ral da ra da - | 


0M Z K 
“Nr -Pa-Ma PP [| Ma ’PP Ga Ma/ "“Dha -D Dha, Ni /-D Ni, 
da eda -r dir da diri da ra| da -r da, datl-r_ da, 
Antara 
M 0 ™M Z M x M 
DSNS [“’ Nr °’"Ma_ Pa] Pa “Sa -Sa -/*Sa - Nr Re | 
dirdir | da -da 1 da | ra da era - | da - da_e ra | 
0 M Z x Z 
Sa - Dha Ni [Sa RR“°Ma/ Re RSa -N Sa [| Ni NPa -M PP / 
da - da ra |da dir da - | da rda -r dal! da rda_ .r_ dir | 
Amad 
M 0 Z K x G 
Ma PP?™Sa- [°?Ni -Pa -Ma PP [| Ma ’PP Ga Ma/"Dha 
da dir da - | da -da -r dir | da dir da ral da 


Note; Obtained from the personal lessons of Pt. Sudhir Phadke(PSI). 
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Improvisations; Raga Hameer, Drut Teental 


1. Tigun tan From 1%t Matra 


SND PMP MPD PMP /GMR SNS.. M 


2. Tigun bolkari ladi From 1st Matra 


SNS G-G GGG G-G [GGG G-G GGG M-M/R-R SSS 5-8 SSS/ 
5-$ SSS S-§ SSS SNS P-P PPP P-P | PPP G-G GGG M-M | 
R-R SSS 8-S SSS | S-S SSS S-S SSS |N-N DDD N-N NNN | 
(P)-P PPP G-G MMM/D-D DDD N-N NNN /S8-S SSS 5-5 SSS/ 
SNS G-G GGG G-G |MGM D-D DDD D-D/NDN D-D SSS. S-5/ 
NND NSR GMR SNS | NND PMP GMR SNS/ Followed by Tihayi 


RSN SGM D-G MD-/GMD --R SNS GMD /-GM D-G MD-_ -RS/ 


NSG MD- GMD -GM /Dha-..M 


Tigun tans in drut compositions often heard today. This tans 
create amazing effect unexpectedly. The tigun tans are sometimes 
followed with a ladi type bolkari in same laya. M indicates to mukhada 
of astayi and G indicates to gat onwards sam. 
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3. Barabar ka Vistar From 1st Matra 


Ni Dh ?Nr- [Ni Ni Ni Dha [?N1- (P)- [Pa Pa Pa Pa [’Pa - Pa -/ 
Ga Ga °"""Ma/Re - Sa_ [Sa Sa Sa Sa] Ni Sa Ga Ma [Dha- Dha-/ 
DN SaND Ni/(P)-Pa Pa[’Ga - Ga Ga/Ga Ga" Ma/Re - Sa - | 
Nr Dha ?Nr - [°’Ma Dha Pa - [| Ga Ga “"Ma/] Re - Sa -/ 


Ni Sa Ga Ma [DN SR Sa Ni /(P) Ga- Ma _ -/ Dha - 
DN SR /Sa Ni (P) Ga /- Ma - Dha -/ 
DN SR Sa Ni [(P) Ga-Ma - /Dha-.M 


4. Dugun sthayi toda-tan From 1% Matra 
ii NN DN SR SN [DP MP..M ii. NN D,N ND, NN/ DP MP..M 
iii. VMN NS GG GM/ DN Sa..M iv. GM RS ND MP/ GM RS..M 


v. NS GM DN SR/ GM Pa..M vi. PP -G -M RS/NR Sa..M 


After tigun tans, vistar called barabar ka vistar which employs one 
note in each matra. This is somewhat a kind of Jod type exploration. 
Flowingly toda tans often called as sthayi tans were employed. The 


sthayi tans are played in double speed of the barabar ka laya. 
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5. Gamak tan in dugun from 1* Matra 
NND NND NN / DP MP GM RS/ GM DN Sa- /SSSS. SSSS/ 
NND NND NN/DN SR GM RS/GGG,MMM,DD/D,NNN, Sa NN/ 


DNSR GMRS | NDMP GMRS /| NSGMDN Sa | RSNSGMDN /Sa 


RS NSGM/DN Sa .. M 


6. Bolkari with Ladguthav, from 1%t Matra 

DDD NDN Sa/- daradir daradir| GMRS NR Sa/- daradir daradir /2 
DPMP DN Sa/- daradir daradir| GMRS NR Sa/- daradir daradir /2 
GGG MGM Dha/daradir daradir/ DND MD Pa/- daradir daradir/2 
SRGM RS Re /- daradir daradir| GMRS NR Sa/- dara dir dara dir /2 
N1-D radir dara/ Ni-P radir dara] Ga-M radir dara /Re-Sradirdara 2 
DN dirdir NS dirdir[SR dirdir RG dirdir[GM dirdir MD. dirdir| 
DN dirdir NS dirdir/ (SNDP MP GM / RSNR Sa, dirdir/ 

Ga, dirdir Ma, dirdir [Dha, dirdir Ni, dirdir | Sa -)X3 Times to M 


The bol ang with ladguthav is majorly employed on sarod which 


also used in sitar in Maihar gharana. Gamak is important feature of sitar. 
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7. Chut tan from 1st Matra 


PPP PPP MD/ MP GM RS NS/ Ni -D PPPP/ PPPP. PPPP/ 
PPP PPP MD/MP GM RS NR/Sa - SSSS/ SSSS SSSS/ 

PPP PPP MD/MP GM RS NR/SSS SSS NR/ SN DP MP GM/ 
PPP PPP MD/MP GM RS NS/ PPP, PPP, PP/P, PPP, PPPP/ 
MD MP GM RS/ND MP GM RS/NR Sa SSS, 8/58, SN DPMP | 
GM RS NR Sa/NS GM DN SR/SN DP MP 

Ga-/G Ma-M Re-S Re/-R  Sa-N  Sa-S- [Pa 

Ga-G  Ma-M | Re-S Re-R Sa-/N Sa-S' Pa 


Ga-/G Ma-M Re-S Re/-R Sa-N Sa-S_ /Dha..G 


Chut is the the melodic embellishment which involves 
intonations of a note, in successive of octaves without touching the 
interversing notes. It listens very impressive on sitar as well it is highly 
difficult to perform on sitar. On sarod the choot type is also played 


between intervals that engaged with the note of open status of string. 
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8. Bol ang (kattar) from 1*t Matra 


Ni SS NN SS [Ni SS NN SS/ Ni SS GG MM | Re-R Sa-N S5/ 
Dha NN DD NN/Dha NN DD NN/Sa RR GG MM/Re-R Sa-NSS/ 
Ni DD NN SS/DN-P-M PP/Ma PP MM PP/ Dha-D Ni-NSS/ 
Dha NN DD NN/S-S R-R Ga] -GG MG (M)M/ Re-R Sa-N SS/ 
Sa-N Sa, GG/-G Ma, Dha - /-DDNNSS [DN -Pa -M PP/ 
Ga MM Ga Ma/D-D N-N SS/Dha NN SS NN [DN -Pa -M PP/ 
Ma PP Dha Ni] Sa RR Ga Ma/ Re-R_ Sa-N SS/ Ni -Pa -M PP/ 


Ma PP DD, Ni-/D, Ni-N, Pa-M, Pa/-P, Ga-G, Ma-M, / Dha 
Ni-/D, Ni-N, Pa-M, Pa/-P, Ga-G, Ma-M, | Dha 


Ni-/D, Ni-N, Pa-M, Pa/-P, Ga-G, Ma-M, / Dha 


This type of bol ang is derived from the technique kattar of rabab, one 
of the main features of Maihar gharana. The bol ang is used to elaborate in 
slow, medium, fast and even in fast tempos accordingly. Based on the 
occasions, it appears in different shapes. This has the influence of ancient 
rabab striking patterns as well the percussion bols such as Dha TRKITK Ta 
TRKTTK Ta TRKTTK DhaN DhaN Dha. 
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9.Jhala from 1st Matra 
Dha - Dha - Dha - Dha - Dha - Dha - Dha - Dha - 


Ni -- (P) -- Pa--- Ga-- Ma- -/ReRe - - Sa--- Sa---Sa--- / 
Ni---Sa---“S'---Sa---/Ga---(M) ----Re---Sa---] 
Ni---Dha---Ni--- Ni--- | Ni---Pa---Pa---Pa--- | 
Ma - P-’’Sa-— Sa---Sa---/ReRe - - Sa --- Sa ---Sa---/etec 
10. Tan in jhala from Sam 

SaNiDhaPa MaPa,GaMa ReSa,NiSa GaMaDhaNi /Sa - - - 
11. Kattar in jhala from Sam 


GaGa GGGG MaMaMMMM DhaDha DDDD NININNNN / Sa - - - 
dara dirdir dara dirdir dara dirdir dara dirdir/ da - - - 


11. Ending Chakkardar from Sam 


DhaNiSaSe GaMaReSa NiReSaNi DhaPaMaPa | 
MaPaDhNi SaNiDhaPa  MaPaGaMa_ ReSaNiSa/ 
(Ni Sa Ga Ma Dha - Ni Sa Ga Ma Dha - Ni Sa Ga Ma) x3 /[Dha 


Jhala includes meends, kan, krintan and ghasit etc techniques. The 
whole round of tala cycle is marked in one bar. Tan to be played twice 
while second time in double strokes. Kattar is derived from rabab music 


which also employs tihayi sometimes. 


5.10 ANALYZING THE MODERN IMPROVISATIONAL TREATMENTS 
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The improvisation models are challengeable for practice as well 
as to transcribe. Whereas compositions holds their antiquity and keeps 
their originality throughout centuries but the improvising formats 
subject to change throughout generations. We can notify that, the 
improvising formats greater inspired from various music genres like 
khayal, dhrupad, tarana, thumri, folk tunes, and instruments such as been, 
sarod etc, throughout the development era. In result the 
improvisational treatment of compositions in modern era widely 
experimented in different gharanas. The improvisational treatments of 
sitar and sarod compositions has their roots with other music genres as 


following, 


i. Own instrumental techniques; vistar, toda, fikra, gamak, tihayi, 
bol ang, jhala, thonk etc. 

ii. Techniques obtained from other instruments; on sitar- ladi, lad 
lapet lad guthav, kattar, tarparan, laykari sawal-jawab etc. on 
sarod- toda, jhala etc. 


iii. | Techniques obtained from vocal genres; types of tans, firat etc. 


There are different models of improvisations at different level of 
music learning. Whereas the higher level improvisations are the results 
of skillful implements that made by an artist and are unbounded with 
any improvisation format and also highly difficult for transcription 
and analyze. Present study, focusing on improvisations of sitar and 
sarod, report two separate modules of treatments. One represents all 


gharanas and another represents the Maihar and Indore gharanas. 
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Table. 5.6 Common improvisational treatments of compositions. 
Vilambit exploration Drut exploration 

Gat performance includes Gat performance includes 


vistar, peshkar, laykari-adi, viadi, 
kuadi, dugun, tigun, chougun, panch 
gun, chehgun, barahgun, tan, 
gamak, tihayi, chakkardar, ladi etc 


elaborations. 


gamak, tihayt, chakkardar, ladi, lad- 
lapet, lad-guthav, and jhala. Jhala 


includes thonk, ladi, kattar, lad- 
lapet, anaghat, atit etc 
elaborations. 


Table. 5.7 Improvisational treatments in Maihar and Indore gharanas. 


Maihar gharana 


Indore beenkar gharana 


Gat performance includes 
vistar, bolkari, laykari, tan, gamak, 
tihayi, chakkardar, ladi, lad-lapet, 


lad-guthav, ladanth, etc. 


Laykari includes peshkar, 
anaghat, atit, adi, viadi, kuadi, thap, 


bol ang, ati-drut gats were played. 


Jhala’ includes’ thonk,  ladi, 


ladguthav, kattar and lad-lapet etc 


sawal-jawab improvisations. 


Gat performance includes gat- 
bharana, gat-amad, ladanth, sapat 
tan, lehak meend, khataka meend, 


gamak, meend, etc improvisations. 


Laykari includes peshkar and 
all types of laykari from ekgun to 


barah gun. 


Jhala includes uchat ladi, mijrab 
ki kat tarash and lad-lapet etc 


improvisations. 
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5.11 CONCLUSION 

Through scrutinizing the series of improvisations of different 
gats one can get few common improvisation systems. Scrutinizing the 
formations on the basis of written sources is a rare attempt to be made 
in present study. For a clear picture on this regard author has been 
completed a detailed study on the primary sources like handwritten 
books of instrumental lessons of referred traditions and other sources® 
including audio visual sources obtained as primary source from 
particular traditions. At this point it is better to recall the shrinkhala of 
gat vistar described by Slawek, which is an attempt in this regard still 
limited to study of improvising lessons obtained from a single artist. 
At more advanced level present research describes the comparative 
study of common gat vistar models of sitar and sarod. 

The attempt has been made to mark the employment of 
ingredient melodic treatments such as kan, krintan, murki, gamak, chut, 
ghasit, meend, chapka etc, into the compositions. Following 
improvisational treatments like Vistar, Bolkari, Laykari, Tan, Toda-palta, 
Gamak, Ladi, Lad-lapet, Lad-guthav, Jhala, Tihayt, Sawal-jawab,Peshkar and 
other improvisational treatments has been notified and described in 
brief length. The employment of all described treatment in practical 


music is depicted through transcriptions. 
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Notes 


' From teachings of Ustad Abdul Karim Khan of Indore beenkar gharana. 
Source; Lessons of Ustad Bale Khan. 


Private learning and interview section with Ustad Hameed Khan 3.10.2011 
3 ibid 


4Slawek quoting to Pt. Ravishankar use the term of Shrinkhala to the entire 
series of composition oriented improvisation. 


5 Obtained lessons from maestros of both traditions and preserved in written 
scripts and audio-visual recordings. 


6 Gat vistar Lessons obtained in face to face learning method from Pt.Rajeev 
Taranth representing the sarod of Maihar gharana, lessons from Pt. Sudhir 
Phadke, Smt. Sandhya Apte and Pt.Partho Chatterjee representing the sitar 
music of Maihar gharana, lessons of Ustad Hameed khan and his brother 
Ustad Balekhan representing sitar music of Indore beenkar gharana. Gat vistar 
lessons are also is obtained in hand written format taught by Pt. Ravishankar 
and Pt. Sudhir Phadke representing Maihar gharana and lessons of Prof. 
Abdul Karim Khan representing sitar music of Beenkar gharana. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CONCLUSION 


6.1 REVIW OF STUDY 


Concluding the present research the review and the resolution 
are marked in present chapter. The specific area of the present 
research covers the core objectives of the Indian string instrumental 
music repertoire. The research was an attempt to illustrate three 
major objectives such as, 

i. The history of sitar and sarod instruments. 

ii. The study of sitar and sarod gharanas. 


iii. The study on practical data of sitar and sarod gharanas. 


The reason of carrying these objectives as the central concern 
of present study could be explicated as under, 

The history of musical instruments was an essential criterion 
to begin any discussion on musical data that performed on 
respective instrument. It is proved that constructional components 
of an instrument strongly impact on the function of music 
performed on that instrument. In the history of music we can see 
that the music has become sophisticated accordingly to the 
structural developments of musical instruments. Thus the historical 


part of musical instruments was discovered in brief. 


The study of sitar and sarod gharanas was essential to adopt 
the conventional view of discussing the practical data of particular 
gharanas. The musical ideology has been developed through the 
restraints of compositions that created by various gharanas. A deeper 


meaning of the word gharana, in strict musical sense, indicates a 
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comprehensive musical ideology emerging from the collection of 
musical knowledge protected through a linage. The collection of 
musical knowledge changes from one gharana to the other and 
substantially musical ideology also changes from one gharana to the 
other. To provide knowledge about repertoires of sitar and sarod 


music, the study on gharanas has been made. 


The practical data that performed on sitar and_ sarod 
instruments among different instrumental traditions was the main 
objective of present research is to analyze. The compositions of sitar 
and sarod are the disciplined mainstream of instrumental music and 
preserved through the unique Indian traditional gharana system. In 
that course, the practical data of compositions and improvisations 
was described in a greater length. Following the title and hypothesis 
of present research the attempts of notifying the treatments of 
compositions in different traditions of sitar and sarod was described 


through practical data. 
6.2 THE DISCUSSIONS 


A brief review on the chapters gives a recall of the subjects 
discussed. The first chapter is an elementary chapter to provide 
background information for the subjects discussed in further 
chapters. The chapter begins with introduction to Indian musical 
philosophy and turn on different aspects of music that relates to 


instrumental compositions and the treatments. 


The second chapter was devoted to the study of the origin and 
development of sitar and sarod as well other related instruments. 
This chapter included a bird view on the theories of their origin and 


the discussions over the repertoire of sitar and sarod. The chapter is 
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divided into three sections and covers the subject on origin and 
development of sitar, sarod and their repertoires. The changes in 
sitar and sarod repertoire that employed in modern period have been 


notified in this chapter. 


The third chapter was a study on sitar and sarod gharanas. 
There has been notified six instrumental gharanas within which the 
Senia Maihar and Indore beenkar gharanas were largely 
described. The study of the genealogical relations of traditions 
includes charts and clarifications. Furthermore both theoretical and 
practical aspects of Maihar and Indore beenkar gharanas as they have 
been selected for special reference. Both gharanas focused in the lead 
of this chapter. This chapter was classified into three sections covers 
the core subject of Basic practical knowledge and information of 
teaching methods, performance _ style-baj, Contributions to 


development of instrumental music that made by referred gharanas. 


The fourth chapter was devoted to the study of the theoretical 
aspects as well practical data of compositions among the sitar and 
sarod gharanas. This included transcriptions of compositions of 
different sitar and sarod traditions and descriptive analysis of the 
transcribed compositions. Both vilambit and drut types of gat from 
each gharana are presented in this chapter. The sources have been 


obtained variously. 


The fifth chapter was the foremost chapter of present thesis 
which is attributed to the study of the treatments of compositions 
among sitar and sarod traditions with special reference to Indore 
beenkar and Senia Maihar gharanas. This section is devoted to 


examine and analyze the treatments of compositions with reference 
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to Indore beenkar and Senia Maihar ghardanas. The descriptions of 
treatments that employed on compositions included both 
compositions and improvisation sections. The examination and the 
analysis have been made on both vilambit and drut type 


compositions of referred gharanas. 
6.3 REACHING THE PROBLEM 


The major issue notified and discussed in present study is the 
‘treatments of compositions’. As early said, in musical sense, the 
term treatment is meant for the employment of various melodic 
characters over the musical segments. When applied _ to 


compositions the term is connotative of two aspects such as, 


a. Internal treatments: Ingredient melodic particles that built 
in a composition. 
b. External treatments: Integrated melodic frames that used 


to expand the gamut of the composition. 


Usually, the employment of so-called treatments is always 
taught from master to disciple through oral-practical methods under 
strict traditional manners. Thus it is problematic to bring them 
under written discussions. With a hard effort, above said fregments 


were evaluated in the course of following examinations. 


a. Reaching the employment of ingredient melodic particles of 
compositions. 
This was an examination and analysis of internal melodic 
particles that built in a composition. During the process of 
performing compositions, the qualitative elaboration of the 


performance techniques is essential to achieve the musical 
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satisfaction of the artist as well as the listener. This qualitative 
elaboration is subjected to premeditated melodic ingredient 
particles and structural variants. The attempts have been made to 
substantiate this annotation through describing the ‘employment of 
melodic particles into compositions’ of sitar and sarod gharanas. 
Following particles have been notified through charts and described 
their employments. 1.chapka, 2.chut, 3.ghasit, 4.gamak, 5.gitakari, 6.kan 
and sparsha, 7.khatka, 8.krintan, 9.patak, 10.murki, 11.meend, 12.sut, 


13.zamzama. 


b. Reaching the employment of integrated melodic frames that 
used to expand the gamut of the composition. 

Another object was to examine the external melodic frames 
that used to expand the gamut of the composition with reference to 
selected instrumental traditions. In the course of research number of 
improvisations models at different level of music learning are found 
and analyzed. It was notified that, the methods and series of 
composition oriented improvisations entirely or partially vary from 
one composition to another, from one tradition to another and from 
one artist to another. 

The skillful attempts have been made to transcribe and 
analyze the advanced level improvisation models such as of Indore 
beenkar and Maihar gharanas such as 1.Vistar, 2.Bolkari, 3.Laykari, 
4,Tan, 5.Toda-palta, 6.Gamak, 7.Ladi, 8.Lad-lapet, 9.Lad-guthav, 10.Jhala, 
11.Tihayi, 12.Sawal-jawab,13.Peshkar etc. To achieve the result, the 
research was made through learning traditional compositions in 
selected ragas from exponents and transcribed to reach the 
improvisational treatments of compositions. However, the adoption 


of any of above segment into performance is subjected individually. 
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6.4 ASSESSMENT 


The abundance of the traditional compositions and 
improvisations repertoire, show the difficulty in absolute 
assessment of treatments. The most striking thing about the four 
traditions investigated has to be their connectedness. The same 
concepts and processes recur again and again throughout the 
traditions, despite the wide variation in performance style, and 
represent what is distinctive. These concepts and processes can be 
divided into three main areas; rhythmical concepts, performance 


structure, and developmental techniques. 


The overview on patterns of internal treatments notify following 

marked points. 

a. Gat patterns from sam, 7th 12th and 15th matra, etc. are notified. 

b. Described variations in vilambit and drut gat patterns of sitar 
and sarod. 

c. Different mukhadas to approach the sam are notified. 

d. Notified dropping the speed to adding bols in the basic format. 

e. Notified internal melodic particles. 

The overview on patterns of external treatments notify following 

marked points. 

a. Notified the own instrumental techniques; vistar, toda, fikra, 
gamak, tihayi, bol ang, jhala, thonk etc. 

b. Notified techniques obtained from other instruments; on sitar- 
ladi, lad lapet lad guthav, kattar, tarparan, laykari sawal jawab etc. 
on sarod- toda, jhala etc. 

c. Notified techniques obtained from vocal genres; tans, firat etc. 

d. Notified various aspects of laya dimensions. 


e. Examined the employment of external improvisations. 
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Below table consists the summary of the whole performance of sitar 


and sarod, with special reference of Maihar and Indore beenkar gharanas. 


Table. 6.1 Instrumental performance in Maihar and Indore gharanas. 


Maihar gharana 


Indore beenkar gharana 


Alap includes stayi, antara, 
sanchari, abhog; dhua and matha 
are the types of ending alap. Jod 
or jod-alap includes gamak, ladi, 


thonk and tarparan etc. 


Alap includes mandra, kharj, 
madhya and tara vistars. Mohra 
is an ending of alap. Jod 
includes gamak, uchat ladi ang, 


chapka ang, mizrab ki kat tarash. 


Gat performance includes vistar, 
bolkari, laykari, tan, gamak, tihay1, 
chakkardar, ladi, lad-lapet, lad- 

guthav, sawal-jawab and jhala etc 


components. 


Gat performance includes thah- 
dugun baj, gat-bharana, gat-amad, 
ladant, gat ang ki jhala, sapat tan, 
khataka hirakka, lehak meend, 


khataka meend etc components. 


Madhya vilambit is major laya 
that includes gamak, ladanth, 
bolkari, laykari, peshkar etc 


improvisations. 


Slower vilambit is major laya 
that includes gamak, meend, gat 
bharana, gat amad, ladanth, sapat 


tan, sut-meend etc. 


Drut laya elaborations are 


dominated by bol ang. 


Drut laya elaborations are 


dominated by bol ang. 


Jhala includes thonk, ladi, 


Ladguthav, kattar and lad-lapet. 


Jhala includes uchat ladi, mijrab 


ki kat tarash and lad-lapet. 


Ati-drut gats were played. 


Same gat continues to fast. 
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6.5 CONCLUSION 


In concluding of present work, I express that present thesis 
would likely to be a significant study in sitar and sarod music. 
Finally, the areas that discussed and discovered in the research are 


marked as below, 


a. Illustrated the history of sitar, sarod and related instruments. 
b.Described the repertoires of sitar and sarod. 

c. Discussed about the various aspects of instrumental gharanas. 
d.Discussed over the practical data of instrumental gharanas. 

e. Examined and analyzed the compositional elements of sitar and 


sarod. 


In conclusion of the present research, the review of present 
thesis shows the areas that unreached in the present research. They 


may could be determined and accomplished by researches in future. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CONCLUSION 


6.1 REVIW OF STUDY 


Concluding the present research the review and the resolution 
are marked in present chapter. The specific area of the present 
research covers the core objectives of the Indian string instrumental 
music repertoire. The research was an attempt to illustrate three 
major objectives such as, 

i. The history of sitar and sarod instruments. 

ii. The study of sitar and sarod gharanas. 


iii. The study on practical data of sitar and sarod gharanas. 


The reason of carrying these objectives as the central concern 
of present study could be explicated as under, 

The history of musical instruments was an essential criterion 
to begin any discussion on musical data that performed on 
respective instrument. It is proved that constructional components 
of an instrument strongly impact on the function of music 
performed on that instrument. In the history of music we can see 
that the music has become sophisticated accordingly to the 
structural developments of musical instruments. Thus the historical 


part of musical instruments was discovered in brief. 


The study of sitar and sarod gharanas was essential to adopt 
the conventional view of discussing the practical data of particular 
gharanas. The musical ideology has been developed through the 
restraints of compositions that created by various gharanas. A deeper 


meaning of the word gharana, in strict musical sense, indicates a 
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comprehensive musical ideology emerging from the collection of 
musical knowledge protected through a linage. The collection of 
musical knowledge changes from one gharana to the other and 
substantially musical ideology also changes from one gharana to the 
other. To provide knowledge about repertoires of sitar and sarod 


music, the study on gharanas has been made. 


The practical data that performed on sitar and_ sarod 
instruments among different instrumental traditions was the main 
objective of present research is to analyze. The compositions of sitar 
and sarod are the disciplined mainstream of instrumental music and 
preserved through the unique Indian traditional gharana system. In 
that course, the practical data of compositions and improvisations 
was described in a greater length. Following the title and hypothesis 
of present research the attempts of notifying the treatments of 
compositions in different traditions of sitar and sarod was described 


through practical data. 
6.2 THE DISCUSSIONS 


A brief review on the chapters gives a recall of the subjects 
discussed. The first chapter is an elementary chapter to provide 
background information for the subjects discussed in further 
chapters. The chapter begins with introduction to Indian musical 
philosophy and turn on different aspects of music that relates to 


instrumental compositions and the treatments. 


The second chapter was devoted to the study of the origin and 
development of sitar and sarod as well other related instruments. 
This chapter included a bird view on the theories of their origin and 


the discussions over the repertoire of sitar and sarod. The chapter is 
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divided into three sections and covers the subject on origin and 
development of sitar, sarod and their repertoires. The changes in 
sitar and sarod repertoire that employed in modern period have been 


notified in this chapter. 


The third chapter was a study on sitar and sarod gharanas. 
There has been notified six instrumental gharanas within which the 
Senia Maihar and Indore beenkar gharanas were largely 
described. The study of the genealogical relations of traditions 
includes charts and clarifications. Furthermore both theoretical and 
practical aspects of Maihar and Indore beenkar gharanas as they have 
been selected for special reference. Both gharanas focused in the lead 
of this chapter. This chapter was classified into three sections covers 
the core subject of Basic practical knowledge and information of 
teaching methods, performance _ style-baj, Contributions to 


development of instrumental music that made by referred gharanas. 


The fourth chapter was devoted to the study of the theoretical 
aspects as well practical data of compositions among the sitar and 
sarod gharanas. This included transcriptions of compositions of 
different sitar and sarod traditions and descriptive analysis of the 
transcribed compositions. Both vilambit and drut types of gat from 
each gharana are presented in this chapter. The sources have been 


obtained variously. 


The fifth chapter was the foremost chapter of present thesis 
which is attributed to the study of the treatments of compositions 
among sitar and sarod traditions with special reference to Indore 
beenkar and Senia Maihar gharanas. This section is devoted to 


examine and analyze the treatments of compositions with reference 
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to Indore beenkar and Senia Maihar ghardanas. The descriptions of 
treatments that employed on compositions included both 
compositions and improvisation sections. The examination and the 
analysis have been made on both vilambit and drut type 


compositions of referred gharanas. 
6.3 REACHING THE PROBLEM 


The major issue notified and discussed in present study is the 
‘treatments of compositions’. As early said, in musical sense, the 
term treatment is meant for the employment of various melodic 
characters over the musical segments. When applied _ to 


compositions the term is connotative of two aspects such as, 


a. Internal treatments: Ingredient melodic particles that built 
in a composition. 
b. External treatments: Integrated melodic frames that used 


to expand the gamut of the composition. 


Usually, the employment of so-called treatments is always 
taught from master to disciple through oral-practical methods under 
strict traditional manners. Thus it is problematic to bring them 
under written discussions. With a hard effort, above said fregments 


were evaluated in the course of following examinations. 


a. Reaching the employment of ingredient melodic particles of 
compositions. 
This was an examination and analysis of internal melodic 
particles that built in a composition. During the process of 
performing compositions, the qualitative elaboration of the 


performance techniques is essential to achieve the musical 
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satisfaction of the artist as well as the listener. This qualitative 
elaboration is subjected to premeditated melodic ingredient 
particles and structural variants. The attempts have been made to 
substantiate this annotation through describing the ‘employment of 
melodic particles into compositions’ of sitar and sarod gharanas. 
Following particles have been notified through charts and described 
their employments. 1.chapka, 2.chut, 3.ghasit, 4.gamak, 5.gitakari, 6.kan 
and sparsha, 7.khatka, 8.krintan, 9.patak, 10.murki, 11.meend, 12.sut, 


13.zamzama. 


b. Reaching the employment of integrated melodic frames that 
used to expand the gamut of the composition. 

Another object was to examine the external melodic frames 
that used to expand the gamut of the composition with reference to 
selected instrumental traditions. In the course of research number of 
improvisations models at different level of music learning are found 
and analyzed. It was notified that, the methods and series of 
composition oriented improvisations entirely or partially vary from 
one composition to another, from one tradition to another and from 
one artist to another. 

The skillful attempts have been made to transcribe and 
analyze the advanced level improvisation models such as of Indore 
beenkar and Maihar gharanas such as 1.Vistar, 2.Bolkari, 3.Laykari, 
4,Tan, 5.Toda-palta, 6.Gamak, 7.Ladi, 8.Lad-lapet, 9.Lad-guthav, 10.Jhala, 
11.Tihayi, 12.Sawal-jawab,13.Peshkar etc. To achieve the result, the 
research was made through learning traditional compositions in 
selected ragas from exponents and transcribed to reach the 
improvisational treatments of compositions. However, the adoption 


of any of above segment into performance is subjected individually. 
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6.4 ASSESSMENT 


The abundance of the traditional compositions and 
improvisations repertoire, show the difficulty in absolute 
assessment of treatments. The most striking thing about the four 
traditions investigated has to be their connectedness. The same 
concepts and processes recur again and again throughout the 
traditions, despite the wide variation in performance style, and 
represent what is distinctive. These concepts and processes can be 
divided into three main areas; rhythmical concepts, performance 


structure, and developmental techniques. 


The overview on patterns of internal treatments notify following 

marked points. 

a. Gat patterns from sam, 7th 12th and 15th matra, etc. are notified. 

b. Described variations in vilambit and drut gat patterns of sitar 
and sarod. 

c. Different mukhadas to approach the sam are notified. 

d. Notified dropping the speed to adding bols in the basic format. 

e. Notified internal melodic particles. 

The overview on patterns of external treatments notify following 

marked points. 

a. Notified the own instrumental techniques; vistar, toda, fikra, 
gamak, tihayi, bol ang, jhala, thonk etc. 

b. Notified techniques obtained from other instruments; on sitar- 
ladi, lad lapet lad guthav, kattar, tarparan, laykari sawal jawab etc. 
on sarod- toda, jhala etc. 

c. Notified techniques obtained from vocal genres; tans, firat etc. 

d. Notified various aspects of laya dimensions. 


e. Examined the employment of external improvisations. 
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Below table consists the summary of the whole performance of sitar 


and sarod, with special reference of Maihar and Indore beenkar gharanas. 


Table. 6.1 Instrumental performance in Maihar and Indore gharanas. 
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sanchari, abhog; dhua and matha 
are the types of ending alap. Jod 
or jod-alap includes gamak, ladi, 


thonk and tarparan etc. 


Alap includes mandra, kharj, 
madhya and tara vistars. Mohra 
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Madhya vilambit is major laya 
that includes gamak, ladanth, 
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Slower vilambit is major laya 
that includes gamak, meend, gat 
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Drut laya elaborations are 
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Jhala includes uchat ladi, mijrab 


ki kat tarash and lad-lapet. 


Ati-drut gats were played. 


Same gat continues to fast. 


Chapter VI 246 


6.5 CONCLUSION 


In concluding of present work, I express that present thesis 
would likely to be a significant study in sitar and sarod music. 
Finally, the areas that discussed and discovered in the research are 


marked as below, 


a. Illustrated the history of sitar, sarod and related instruments. 
b.Described the repertoires of sitar and sarod. 

c. Discussed about the various aspects of instrumental gharanas. 
d.Discussed over the practical data of instrumental gharanas. 

e. Examined and analyzed the compositional elements of sitar and 


sarod. 


In conclusion of the present research, the review of present 
thesis shows the areas that unreached in the present research. They 


may could be determined and accomplished by researches in future. 
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John Coltrane was at the forefront of many important directions in jazz in 
the 1950s and 1960s, including those that have been labeled hard bop, 
modal jazz, avant-garde jazz, and world music. One interest that became 
an increasingly dominant focus for him in his later years was the study 
of Indian music and spirituality. While Coltrane’s music remained firmly 
rooted in jazz, this exploration was an important part of the development of 
Coltrane’s personal style from the early 1960s to the end of his life in 1967. 
My intent here is to compile the available information regarding Coltrane’s 
interaction with Indian music and thought in order to present a coherent 
discussion of his role in introducing Indian elements into jazz. Using this as 
a starting point, | will expand upon the existing research by reconsidering 
some of the relevant issues. These include Coltrane’s notes on Indian ragas; 
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his study of Indian music with Ravi Shankar; Coltrane’s own discussions of 
his interest in Indian music; his use of Indian ideas in the names of many 
of his compositions and in the texts that he used to accompany his music; 
Indian derivations of some of the melodic, harmonic, and structural ideas 
that Coltrane used in his compositions and improvisations; and Coltrane’s 
legacy as a source of inspiration for many musicians who later incorporated 
Indian concepts into their own music. 

From the late 1950s, Coltrane increasingly employed a modal approach, 
releasing his music from the confines of jazz chord changes. While this loos- 
ening of harmonic boundaries may have provided him with a greater sense 
of freedom, it also seems to have prompted him to explore other forms of 
structure. Michael (Salim) Washington notes that ‘without the concerns of 
harmonic modulation, the improvisers in [the North Indian classical] tradi- 
tion must exhibit melodic inventiveness, rhythmic flexibility, and stamina, 
which were exactly the attributes that marked Coltrane’s solos with [the 
classic quartet']’ (Washington 2001: 234). Coltrane’s search for structure 
led him to the study of Indian and other non-Western scales and modes. 
The notes copied from Coltrane by his cousin, Carl Grubbs, include details 
of some Indian ragas (Porter 1998: 210). These notes indicate that Coltrane 
understood at least some of the fundamental concepts of Indian music, 
particularly the idea that a raga is more than just a scale. His notation of the 
raga Bhairavi, for example, shows the different ascending and descending 
structures. While Bhairavi uses the same notes as the Western Phrygian 
scale, he correctly indicates that the fifth scale degree is omitted in the 
ascent and included in the descent (see Example 1).? 

He also shows an awareness of rasa, the Indian concept assigning a 
mood and time of day to a raga, and uses such labels as ‘Morning, Sad’ 
and ‘Evening, Gay’ in place of the names of the ragas. In 1961, Coltrane 
considered his use of Indian ideas to be ‘more or less subconscious’ 
(Porter 1998: 209),° and his music does not seem to exhibit a literal use of 
Indian ragas. Nonetheless, elements of Indian music are evident in much of 
his later playing, composition, and conception. According to Washington 
(2001: 234), the North Indian classical idea ‘that music could have quite 


1. What is commonly referred to as the ‘classic quartet’ is Coltrane’s group with 
McCoy Tyner, Jimmy Garrison and Elvin Jones. 

2. The full structure of raga Bhairavi is actually somewhat more complicated than 
Coltrane’s notes indicate, but his awareness of differing ascending and descending 
structures is significant. 

3. From an interview with Michiel de Ruyter, November 11, 1961. 
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specific effects upon its listeners’ was appealing to Coltrane. ‘Coltrane 
shared the Indian belief that specific ragas should be played at specific 
times of the day or night, and could be used as media to induce a particular 
state of being’ (ibid.). 


MOO 36) yy 


Example 1: Ascent and descent of raga Bhairavi 


Despite Coltrane’s motivation to study the music of India, this explora- 
tion would not have been possible without the existence of some available 
models. The Hindustani classical musician Ravi Shankar, who was a pivotal 
figure in the popularization of Indian music in the United States in the 
1960s, seems to have filled this role for Coltrane. Gerry Farrell (1997: 170) 
states that ‘it is no exaggeration to say that Indian music finally became fully 
visible in the West only through the work of Ravi Shankar’. Shankar, who 
plays the North Indian plucked lute known as the sitar, was a senior disciple 
of the great Hindustani music teacher Ustad Allauddin Khan. In addition to 
his learning and ability, Snankar’s stage presence and familiarity with Euro- 
pean culture helped him gain recognition in the West.* His performances 
with Yehudi Menuhin gave Shankar increased visibility on the international 
stage. He also had a flair for connecting with his Western audiences in his 
own performances, and made a real effort to make his music understood. 

It is unclear exactly when Coltrane first began listening to Shankar and 
Indian music, but his music seems to exhibit Indian elements as early as 
1959. Ravi Shankar was performing regularly in the United States after 
1956, and Coltrane started paying particular attention to the music of Ravi 
Shankar in early 1961 (Porter 1998: 209). ‘I collect the records he’s made, 
and his music moves me’, Coltrane stated. ‘I’m certain that if | recorded 
with him I'd increase my possibilities tenfold, because I’m familiar with what 
he does and | understand and appreciate his work’ (Porter 1998: 209).° He 
was introduced to Shankar in 1964, and Shankar began to teach him about 
Indian music. Regarding these lessons, Shankar said: ‘I could give just 
bare beginning and main things about Indian music and he became more 


4. See Ravi Shankar’s autobiography Raga Mala (1999) for a detailed account of 
his travels in Europe in the U.S. as an adolescent with his brother Uday Shankar’s dance 
troupe. 

5. From a 1961 interview by Francois Postif. 
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and more interested’ (Farrell 1997: 191). Coltrane had intended to spend 
six months studying with Shankar in 1967, but died before this could take 
place (Farrell 1997: 191). 

Coltrane also developed an interest in Indian religion and philoso- 
phy. Though raised in a Methodist household, Coltrane did not consider 
himself to be specifically Hindu, Christian, Muslim, or any other single faith. 
However, by the mid-1960s, the religion and philosophy of India took on a 
special importance for him. This is evident from the titles of such composi- 
tions as ‘Om’ (1965, Om) and ‘India’ (1961, Live At the Village Vanguard). 
Lewis Porter notes that Coltrane ‘made a special study of India’, including 
the writings of Paramahansa Yogananda and Mohandas Gandhi (Porter 
1998: 259). Bill Cole states that Coltrane was aware of the works of the 
South Indian spiritual teacher and philosopher Krishnamurti and practiced 
yoga (Cole 1993: 97). 

Coltrane also held a mystical view of the power of music, which he con- 
sidered to have the potential to affect human emotions and influence the 
physical world around him. One example of this is his interest in the Indian 
concept of rasa, the ‘emotion or mood’ of a raga (Khan and Ruckert 1991: 
350). In an interview with Nat Hentoff, Coltrane said that he had ‘already 
been looking into those approaches to music—as in India—in which 
particular sounds and scales are intended to produce specific emotional 
meanings’ (Porter 1998: 211).° His ideas regarding the magical quality of 
music are evident from the following statement: 


| would like to discover a method so that if | want it to rain, it will start 
right away to rain. If one of my friends is ill, I'd like to play a certain 
song and he will be cured; when he’d be broke, I’d bring out a differ- 
ent sound and immediately he’d receive all the money he needed. 
But what are these pieces and what is the road to travel to attain a 
knowledge of them, that | don’t know. The true powers of music are 
still unknown. To be able to control them must be, | believe, the goal 
of every musician. I’m passionate about understanding these forces. | 
would like to provoke reactions in the listeners to my music, to create 
a real atmosphere. It’s in that direction that | want to commit myself 
and to go as far as possible (Porter 1998: 21 1). 


This same concept appears in a variety of Indian stories about the power 


of music. O. Gosvami writes that, when properly performed, ‘the Raga is 


6. From Nat Hentoff’s notes to Coltrane ‘Live’ At the Village Vanguard. 
7. From Jean Clouzet and Michel Delorme, ‘Entretien avec John Coltrane’, Les 
Cahiers du Jazz 8 (1963): 1-14. 
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believed to have the power to move the elements in nature, in man and in 
animal’, citing examples of performances in which Rag Dipak generated 
intense heat and Rag Megha brought on torrential rains (Gosvami 1961: 
245). 

Coltrane’s interest in Indian spirituality was also a significant influence on 
some of his later music. Along with pieces such as ‘India’ and ‘Om’, many 
of his composition titles suggest broad spiritual concepts that might be 
associated with Indian and other religious thought. For example, the titles 
‘A Love Supreme’, ‘Ascension’, ‘Selflessness’, or ‘Meditations’ all evoke 
Hindu or Buddhist imagery or concepts, though one might also associate 
them with various other non-Indian mystical religions. As Nat Hentoff writes, 
‘Coltrane became a theosophist of jazz... In this respect, as well as musi- 
cally, he has been a powerful influence on many musicians since’ (Hentoff 
1976: 205). 

In the piece ‘Om’, Coltrane’s integration of Indian religion into his music 
is overt. The title refers to ‘the sound that represents the reverberations of 
all creation in Hinduism’ (Farrell 1997: 191). The group recites a chant at 
the beginning and end of this composition that was ‘reportedly taken from 
the Bhagavad-Gita, a classic poem of Hinduism’ (Porter 1998: 256). The 
conclusion of this chant was: ‘l, the oblation and | the flame into which it is 
offered. | am the sire of the world and this world’s mother and grandsire. 
| am he who awards to each the fruit of his action. | make all things clean. 
| am Om-OM-OM-OM!’ (Porter 1998: 256). This is clearly derived from 
verses sixteen and seventeen of the ninth discourse of the Bhagavad Gita 
in which Krisna, who has revealed himself to the warrior Arjuna as the 
incarnation of the god Vishnu, explains how his divine essence permeates 
all things. 

The first verse of this discourse reads: ‘The Blessed Lord said: To thee 
who dost not cavil, | shall now declare this, the greatest secret, knowledge 
combined with experience, which having known though shalt be liberated 
from evil’ (Sastry 1991: 238). Thus, in a general sense, the ideas of ‘Om’ 
may hold a key to the understanding of much of Coltrane’s later work, in 
that he seems to be increasingly trying to break out of the conventional 
boundaries of jazz to express a universal consciousness. As Hentoff asserts, 


8. See also http://www.allaboutjazz.com/php/article.php?id=14286, which states 
that ‘According to John Page, posting to Coltrane-L on 19th October 1998: “The passage 
quoted in OM are [sic] from the 9th Book of the Bhaghavad Gita, and match the Prab- 
havananda/Isherwood translation word for word (p. 104). This translation is from the mid 
40s, so it seems reasonable that this was the one used” ’. 
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for Coltrane, ‘the music was a way of self-purgation so that he could learn 
more about himself to the end of making himself and his music part of the 
unity of all being’ (Hentoff 1976: 205). The expansion of intensity in his work 
could be seen as a reflection of Hindu teachings. Nisenson writes that ‘the 
point of [Coltrane’s] music was, to use a now hackneyed Sixties phrase, to 
“expand the consciousness” of the listeners, to create nothing less than a 
transcendent religious experience. The spiritual burden borne by the Indian 
musician is certainly something to which Coltrane could relate’ (Nisenson 
1993: 111). 

While it is clear that Coltrane looked to Indian music and thought in 
the formation and augmentation of his musical and spiritual conceptions, 
it is difficult to find literal uses of Indian musical ideas in his compositions 
and improvisations. He drew from a wide diversity of musical models, from 
which he forged a unique and deeply personal style. There are instances, 
however, where the parallels in his music are strong enough to suggest 
a possible Indian source. Some of the structural elements of his music 
suggest at least a partial Indian derivation, including the use of a drone, 
ideas of melodic development, and rhythmic and metric elements. 

As suggested earlier, Coltrane’s connection to modal jazz provided an 
opening for him to integrate musical ideas that would not have worked in 
a complex set of chord changes. He first began to explore modal jazz with 
Miles Davis in the late 1950s, and by the time he recorded ‘My Favorite 
Things’ in 1960, it was apparent that this harmonically static approach to 
improvisation was becoming a crucial element in Coltrane’s evolving style. 
In later recordings such as Om (1965) or Ascension (1965), he seemed 
to abandon conventional concepts of harmonic structure entirely. During 
this time, his music expresses a kind of transcendent religious ecstasy, 
sometimes incorporating prayers or chants. 

The Indian use of the drone was a significant influence on much of Col- 
trane’s music after the late 1950s. He makes use of this concept as early 
as 1959 in his composition ‘Naima’, which Coltrane describes as being 
‘built...on suspended chords over an Eb pedal tone on the outside. On the 
inside—the channel—the chords are suspended over a Bb pedal tone’.? 
Cole (1993: 110) observes that ‘the tonic and dominant are used in the 
drone from which improvisations are developed, just as in the music of 
India’. Indian classical music, which features the drone accompaniment of 
the tanpura playing sustained roots and fifths, stands out as a likely model 


9. From Nat Hentoff, Giant Steps. Quoted in Cole (1993: 110). 
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for these innovations. ‘India’ (1961, Live At the Village Vanguard) provides 
a more overt reference to the Indian drone. In this piece, which is probably 
derived from an Indian Vedic chant (Porter 1998: 209),'° a G pedal point is 
used throughout. Coltrane uses this drone-like pedal point in other tunes 
as well, such as ‘Psalm’ (1964, A Love Supreme), ‘After the Rain’ (1963, 
Impressions), and ‘Chim Chim Cheree’ (1965, The John Coltrane Quartet 
Plays). 

Coltrane often employed a form of structural organization in which 
he would explore the various permutations of limited sets of notes. This 
concept is known as vikriti in India, and has been integral to Indian music 
since the Vedic period (1500-500 sc).'’ Coltrane was using this concept 
as early as 1957 while playing with Thelonious Monk. Miles Davis noted 
that Coltrane would ‘play five notes of a chord and then keep changing 
it around, trying to see how many different ways it can sound’ (Nisenson 
1993: 53).'* This shared stylistic element between vikriti and Coltrane’s use 
of permutations suggests an early affinity with Indian music. 

The al/ap of North Indian music also seems to have inspired Coltrane in 
some of his work. Alap is the free-meter introductory portion of a perform- 
ance of Indian classical music. In the development of the a/ap, the performer 
explores the various ways he/she can arrive at the successive notes of the 
raga. At times, Coltrane would similarly focus a portion of his improvisation 
on a single note. In ‘Psalm’ (1964, A Love Supreme), the entire piece is 
somewhat reminiscent of an Indian a/ap both in its free-meter presentation 
over a bass drone and its tendency to continually return to the tonic. While 
this concept is not uniquely Indian, the drone and free-meter presentation 
point to the Indian a/ap as a likely inspiration. 

‘Song of Praise’ (1965, The John Coltrane Quartet Plays...) also exhibits 
features of Indian a/ap. Lewis Porter (1998: 246) observes that this piece 
shows an affinity with the ‘recitation tone’ used by black American preach- 
ers. While this is a valid interpretation of this passage, it is also useful to 
consider how the passage connects to Indian music. Coltrane’s style was 
so eclectic that pinpointing any single source for any of his ideas is difficult 


10. This composition, according to Bill Bauer, may be based on a Vedic chant from 
the Folkways album Religious Music of India (New York: Folkways 4431, 1952, recorded 
by Alain Danielou). See also Soniya K. Brar’s elaboration of this concept in her Mas- 
ter’s thesis ‘Transculturalism and Musical Refashioning: The Use of Hindustani Musical 
Element in the Works of John Coltrane’ (Austin: University of Texas, 2000): 72-79. 

11. George Ruckert, personal correspondence, September 2000. 

12. Apparently quoted from an interview by Nat Hentoff with Miles Davis, though 
Nisenson provides no further information about the interview. 
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or impossible. One can certainly hear a multiplicity of styles reflected in 
Coltrane’s performance. However, given the numerous other Indian inspira- 
tions in Coltrane’s life and music (and specifically in ‘Song of Praise’), one 
must consider Indian music as at least a partial source of the structural 
approach to this piece. Porter himself notes that Coltrane ‘was a Methodist 
and may not have grown up with this [Black American recitation] kind of 
preaching. Somehow he picked it up’. Given the degree to which Coltrane 
was investigating Indian music and thought, the idea of a/ap as a structural 
source should not be overlooked. 

Like ‘Psalm’, the entire piece is presented in free meter over a bass 
drone. ‘Song of Praise’ creates a further parallel with the first part of a 
North Indian alap. In Hindustani a/ap, the performer employs a kind of 
note-by-note development in which he or she first establishes the tonic, 
then systematically introduces each important note in the raga until the 
middle-register tonic is stated. In this form of development, many other 
notes are employed, but one note serves as a point of emphasis for each 
phrase or section. In Example 2, which shows how the first part of ‘Song 
of Praise’ reflects this feature of alap, Coltrane’s performance is divided 
into numbered phrases, each of which cadences to the circled note (the 
phrase number can be found over each circle). As with the Hindustani a/ap, 
he first emphasizes the tonic D in the lower register in line A phrase 1. 
Phrase 2 resolves to G a fourth above D. Phrase 3 returns to the lower D. 
Phrase 4 reintroduces the G first emphasized in Phrase 2, which forms an 
integral part of the ascending line; phrase 5 states the fifth (A); phrase 6 
establishes the major seventh (C#); and phrase 7, after touching the high 
G, resolves to D in the middle register. Thus he has used the notes D, G, 
A, and C# to establish an internal structure resembling that of Hindustani 
alap development. 

Beginning at line C phrase 8, Coltrane repeats the systematic note 
development of lines A and B, as can be seen from the circled notes in 
phrases 8 through 14. This time, however, the cadences are more elabo- 
rate and embellished, and culminate on the upper register tonic in line 
D phrase 15. After this second systematic development, he explores the 
highest register of the instrument and treats his phrases and cadences 
in a much freer manner over the instrument’s full range. This repetition 
of the ascending note development is suggestive of the typical progres- 
sion of a full presentation of a/ap, in which note-by-note development is 
repeated with increasing intensity. 
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Very slowly, very loose free time 


A 1 2 3 


John Coltrane 
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Example 2: Excerpt from John Coltrane’s solo in ‘Song of Praise’ 
(transcribed by Carl Clements) 


A further structural element in ‘Song of Praise’ that parallels Indian 
music appears in bassist Jimmy Garrison’s free-meter introduction. This solo 
makes extensive use of pedal point in several ways. Of particular interest is 
his alternation between moving lines and pedal point, as shown in Example 
3a. This bears a close resemblance to the use of bo/ patterns played in the 
jor section of alap by players of the Hindustani sitar, as shown in Example 
3b. In this excerpt from Ravi Shankar’s performance of Rag Malkauns (1965, 
Sound of the Sitar), he maintains a C# pedal and, as is typical of this style of 
playing, alternates rhythmically between stroking the fixed pitch chikari drone 
strings and playing melodic patterns on the main strings. 


Example 3 
‘“ @ = E ae = 
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a. Excerpt from Jimmy Garrison’s solo in ‘Song of Praise’ 
(transcribed by Carl Clements) 


= a ra na na = ra ra = na —2 | 
oe 
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oe 


b. Excerpt from Ravi Shankar’s Jor in Malkauns 
(transcribed by Carl Clements) 
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Some of Coltrane’s rhythmic ideas also seem to be inspired by Indian 
music, particularly his use of unconventional time signatures. Ta/a is the 
guiding rhythmic principle of the classical music of India. According to 
Jairazbhoy, ‘the term tala, perhaps best translated as “time measure’, is 
conceived as a cycle’ (Jairazbhoy 1995: 33). This cycle may theoretically 
consist of any number of beats, and ta/a consisting of five, seven, or ten 
beats are very common. In Coltrane’s 1965 recording of ‘Nature Boy’ (1965, 
The John Coltrane Quartet Plays...), the tune is first stated in free meter, 
then the rhythm section begins to play in 10/4 meter for the improvisational 
sections. The regular use in Indian music of odd meter ta/as, such as the 
ten-beat jhaptal, is a likely source of inspiration here. The broad cyclical 
feeling of this ten-beat cycle is suggestive of the Hindustani music of Ravi 
Shankar, to which Coltrane was listening seriously by this time. Indeed, 
many of Coltrane’s performances around this period convey a strong sense 
of cycle. Salim Washington asserts that Coltrane’s most important contri- 
bution to the use of elements of Indian music in jazz was his ‘expansion 
of [the] time frame for improvisation, spiritual intensity and ethos’.'? Elvin 
Jones plays an important role in establishing this feeling, and this aspect of 
his playing is probably a large part of the reason for Coltrane’s preference 
for this ground-breaking drummer. 

While Coltrane was probably the most influential jazz musician to 
explore Indian ideas in his music, he was not the only jazz musician of his 
time to do so. In fact, in 1960 Coltrane himself states: ‘I like Eastern music; 
Yusef Lateef has been using this in his playing for some time’ (Coltrane 
and DeMichael 1960: 27). He does not clarify whether or not this ‘Eastern’ 
music is specifically Indian, but Nicholson writes that Coltrane’s early inter- 
est in Indian music was ‘probably because of Yusef Lateef’s influence’ 
(Nicholson 1998: 86). John Mayer led a group called Indo-Jazz Fusions, 
which released its first album in 1966, and Harihar Rao and Don Ellis were 
co-leaders of a group called the Hindustani Jazz Sextet. According to 
Farrell, both bands were operating in the mid-1960s (Farrell 1997: 192). It 
is difficult to say whether these groups were directly inspired by Coltrane, 
but it is probable that they were aware of his interest in Indian music. In the 
case of Indo-Jazz Fusions, it is noteworthy that the record company EMI 
approached John Mayer, a composer trained in Western classical music 
and Indian music, to put a band together for this project (Farrell 1997: 193). 
The fact that the idea was not a natural outgrowth from the musicians, but a 


13. Personal correspondence with Salim Washington, March 4, 2009. 
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calculation by a record company implies that EMI was seeking to capitalize 
on a pre-existing public interest in Indian-inspired jazz. It would seem that 
the most likely sources of this public interest were John Coltrane and Ravi 
Shankar. 

Shankar had been interested in jazz since the late 1930s, and had 
met many jazz musicians over the years (Shankar 1999: 53). Clearly, he 
was an important figure for many jazz musicians including, as previously 
mentioned, John Coltrane. In 1961 he recorded the album /mprovisations 
& Theme from Pather Panchali (1961), on which he used jazz musicians 
Bud Shank (flute), Dennis Budimir (guitar), Gary Peacock (bass), and Louis 
Hayes (drums). In 1965, he recorded the album Improvisations (1965) with 
Paul Horn (flute), Bud Shank (flute), Ustad Alla Rakha (tabla), and Kanai 
Dutta (tabla). Coltrane had recorded ‘India’ in 1961, and ‘Om’ in 1965, so it 
may be that Shankar, who had provided a model for Coltrane, was in turn 
inspired by this revolutionary saxophonist. 

Some other of Coltrane’s contemporaries who used elements of Indian 
music in their playing and/or compositions were most probably following 
Coltrane’s lead. Among these were Miles Davis, Pharaoh Sanders, and Alice 
Coltrane. Miles Davis’ excursions into Indian music are perhaps the least 
extensive of the three, and he might have been the least inclined to admit 
to emulating Coltrane. Nonetheless, he was very aware of Coltrane’s own 
excursions into Indian music, and used Indian instruments on his albums Big 
Fun (1969) and On the Corner (1972/73). Sanders and Alice Coltrane were 
clearly inspired by John Coltrane, as they both played in his bands during 
his final years. Sanders has since gone on to make several recordings using 
jazz and Indian instruments, such as Wisdom Through Music (1972) with 
Indian percussionist Badal Roy; Pharoah (1976), which Alan Lutins describes 
as ‘very raga-like’ (Lutins: online); and Save Our Children (1998), which uses 
virtuoso Indian percussionists Zakir Hussain and Trilok Gurtu. 

Alice Coltrane, who was John Coltrane’s widow, gravitated very strongly 
toward Indian music and spirituality after her husband’s death. While Lutins 
claims that Alice Coltrane first started using Indian music in her own music 
while studying under guru Sri Chinmoy (Lutins: online), it seems likely that 
this was the continuation of an interest fostered during her life with John 
Coltrane. She first met the saxophonist in 1963, after which she put her own 
music career on hold to travel with him on his tours. Due to John Coltrane’s 
complications with ending his previous marriage, John and Alice did not 
marry until 1966. However, they had their first child together in 1964, and 
in 1965 they named their second child Ravi after Ravi Shankar. She began 
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actually performing with John Coltrane in 1965 (Porter 1998: 272). Ina 1971 
interview she said: ‘All of my music is John. It’s John’s influence coming out 
on piano...’ (Porter 1984: 44). 

Her connection with her husband was simultaneously musical and spir- 
itual. She says of John Coltrane that ‘he always felt that sound was the first 
manifestation in creation before music. | would like to play music according 
to ideals set forth by John and continue to let a cosmic principle, or the 
aspect of spirituality, be the underlying reality behind the music as he did’ 
(A. Coltrane and Rivelli 1970: 22). This statement is full of meaning in that it 
ties both her and her husband to a fundamental concept of Indian music and 
spirituality. Ali Akbar Khan refers to Nada-Brahma as ‘the language of god’ 
(Khan and Ruckert 1991: 247), and his student, George Ruckert, defines it 
as ‘the understanding of sound itself as a divine aspect of cosmic reality’ 
(Khan and Ruckert 1991: 317). To illustrate this, Ruckert quotes a prayer 
from the thirteenth-century Indian musical text, the Sangitaratnakara: 


We adore that Supreme Being of the form of sound which is the one 
bliss without a second, and the light of the consciousness in all beings 
that has manifested itself in the form of the universe. By the adoration 
of sound are also adored the Gods Brahma [the Creator], Vishnu [the 
Preserver], and Shiva [the Destroyer], for they are the embodiments 
of sound. 


After her husband’s death, Alice Coltrane continued to play music that 
employed elements of Indian music and spirituality. On her 1971 album 
Journey in Satchidananda, Alice Coltrane used John Coltrane’s former band 
members Pharoah Sanders (sax) and Rashied Ali (drums), and made use 
of the tanpura, an Indian drone instrument. Many of her subsequent albums 
similarly made use of Indian instruments and concepts. She also became 
an advanced disciple of Swami Satchidananda and in 1975, founded the 
Vedantic Center in Northern California, and continued to maintain a deep 
connection with India throughout her life (Porter 1998: 297). 

Many notable jazz musicians of the next generation also looked to John 
Coltrane’s legacy in their explorations of Indian music. Three prominent 
examples are John McLaughlin, Dave Liebman, and Jan Garbarek. None of 
these musicians actually played with John Coltrane, but each acknowledges 
the significance of Coltrane’s music to the development of their individual 
styles. This would seem to have played an important role in their integration 
of aspects of Indian music into their own playing and composing. These 
three musicians provide some sense of the range of Coltrane’s influence, 
as they represent a variety of instruments and national origins. 
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The British guitarist John McLaughlin is himself a major figure in the 
fusion of jazz and Indian music. Farrell states that ‘McLaughlin’s interest 
in both Indian music and Indian religion goes back to the late Sixties, 
when he became a disciple of Sri Chimnoy, an Indian guru resident in the 
United States. He was also learning the vina at that time’ (Farrell 1997: 195). 
However, Sri Chinmoy was clearly not McLaughlin’s only inspiration in this 
area. This is evident from the fact that he ‘grew up listening to what Miles 
[Davis] did with Trane [John Coltrane]’ and refers to them as his ‘personal 
heroes’ (Primack 1996: 29, 31). McLaughlin was intimately familiar with the 
work of John Coltrane, and it is difficult to imagine that he was unaware of 
Coltrane’s own explorations in the music of India. 

Outside of jazz, McLaughlin had a long-standing interest in rock, blues, 
and jazz-rock fusion music. Early in his career, he played with both jazz and 
rhythm and blues bands. In 1969, he played on Miles Davis’ 1969 albums 
In a Silent Way (1969) and Bitches Brew (1969), two recordings that virtu- 
ally defined jazz-rock. But even his rock background would likely have led 
him to an awareness of John Coltrane. By the late 1960s, ‘amid hip listen- 
ers’ album collections of The Beatles, Grateful Dead, Jefferson Airplane, 
Country Joe and the Fish, Quicksilver Messenger Service, the Last Poets, 
and the mandatory Ravi Shakar LP you were just as likely to stumble across 
a John Coltrane or Pharaoh Sanders album’ (Nicholson 1998: 85). By this 
point, Coltrane’s recognition had transcended the boundaries of jazz, and 
‘concerns with mysticism and spirituality equally led many rock musicians 
into the music of John Coltrane... By the middle to late 1960s, the way Col- 
trane dealt with modal forms had begun creeping into the playing of rock 
guitarists who were exploring modes as a basis for their long, psychedelic 
jams’ (Nicholson 1998: 85). 

Indian music became an increasingly significant component of McLaugh- 
lin’s music as his career progressed into the 1970s. Both the name of his 
1971 group, the Mahavishnu Orchestra, and his use of Indian instruments 
and ideas, illustrate the Indian element in his early recordings under his 
own name. The role of Coltrane in these explorations remains apparent in 
his collaboration with Carlos Santana on the album Love, Devotion, Surren- 
der (1972), and Nicholson (1998: 150) describes this recording as ‘a series 
of jams on Coltrane and Coltrane-influenced material’. As McLaughlin’s 
career progressed, Indian music became an even more significant part of 
his music. In 1974, he formed the group Shakti, in which he was the only 
non-Indian performer. The other musicians were Zakir Hussain (tabla), Viku 
Vinayakram (clay pot), and L. Shankar (violin), all of whom were prominent 
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performers of Indian music in their own right. McLaughlin has continued 
to play Indian-inspired music to the present day, including a revival of 
the group Shakti with North Indian flutist Hariprasad Chaurasia replacing 
L. Shankar, and his 2008 album Floating Point, which features a number of 
Indian musicians. 

Saxophonist Dave Liebman has always acknowledged the profound 
influence of John Coltrane on his playing. ‘When | was with Elvin [Jones] 
and Miles [Davis]’, states Liebman, ‘I was classified as a Coltrane follower 
or imitator, and it was true’ (Robinson 1994: 40). When Liebman was four- 
teen, he saw Coltrane perform. He refers to the experience as ‘a definite 
revelation’, and says that it was ‘really the impetus and the inspiration to 
want to really play the saxophone in that kind of way: jazz’ (Collins 1995: 
19). As of 1994, he had recorded four Coltrane tributes (Robinson 1994: 
40). Liebman played with former Coltrane drummer Elvin Jones for three 
and a half years, then joined the Miles Davis group in 1973. Regarding 
his group, Lookout Farm, he writes: ‘Our models were the groups of John 
Coltrane, Miles Davis, Bill Evans, Ornette Coleman, and others’ (Lookout 
Farm 1978: 5). 

Lookout Farm was probably Liebman’s most overtly Indian-inspired 
group, in that tabla player Badal Roy is featured on the albums Lookout 
Farm (1974) and Sweet Hands (1975). Liebman states that he ‘met Badal 
through a recording session with John McLaughlin, and from the gig with 
Miles [Davis]’ (Lookout Farm 1978: 91). Thus it seems that Liebman was 
both directly and indirectly (through Davis and McLaughlin) inspired by 
Coltrane in his use of Indian musical elements. Of the album Lookout Farm, 
Nicholson writes that ‘it remains a significant aloum through its “inclusive” 
approach by blending jazz-rock and World music elements together in a 
lyrically convincing way that suggested, perhaps more than Davis or any 
other group of the time, an important new direction for the music’ (Nichol- 
son 1998: 126). His 1975 album Sweet Hands also fused Indian and jazz 
elements. In Liebman’s book Lookout Farm (Lookout Farm 1978: 89), he 
makes special note of the role of the tabla in the composition ‘Sweet Hand 
Roy’. He writes that it was written ‘specifically to explore the combination of 
Indian Tal and funk’. He also includes a transcription of the tabla part, along 
with a brief explanation of North Indian rhythmic syllables and notation. 
Clearly Liebman had a strong sense of the significance of Indian music 
for jazz. When asked in 1994 about the future of jazz, Liebman responded 
that ‘we have to look past Europe to Asia—of course!—and then to Africa’ 
(Robinson 1994: 40). 
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Coltrane also played an important role in the musical development of 
Norwegian saxophonist Jan Garbarek. In a 1977 interview, Garbarek states 
that Coltrane was his main inspiration for learning to play the saxophone 
(Lake 1977: 1). His deep interest in Coltrane’s music led him to explore ‘the 
branches that came from him, Pharoah Sanders, Archie Shepp, and espe- 
cially Albert Ayler’ (Bourne 1986: 27). While one can recognize elements of 
Coltrane’s playing in Garbarek’s music, his approach is unique and personal. 
There is an edge to his sound on soprano saxophone that is somewhat remi- 
niscent of the shenai, an Indian double reed instrument, and the bending and 
slurring in some of his playing resembles the fluidity of Indian music. 

Garbarek’s borrowings from South Asian music are readily apparent 
in the instrumentation of his album Ragas and Sagas (1990) with Pakistani 
vocalist Ustad Fateh Ali Khan, Ustad Shaukat Hussain on tabla, Ustad Nazim 
Ali Khan on sarangi, Indian vocalist Deepika Thathaal, and Manu Katché on 
drums. This is also the case with his album Madar from 1994, with Anouar 
Brahem on the Middle Eastern oud and Ustad Shaukat Hussain on tabla. 
The use of Indian elements in Garbarek’s playing is particularly overt on 
the album Making Music (1986) by tabla player Zakir Hussain, which also 
features Hariprasad Chaurasia on North Indian bamboo flute and John 
McLaughlin on guitar. The tune ‘Sunjog’ is a clear example of this. In addi- 
tion to slurring between notes (an Indian technique known as meena), Gar- 
barek often adds upper grace notes in ascending musical passages. The 
effect here is much like the Indian embellishment known as gamaka, a term 
that ‘refers to various types of embellishment; either based on individual 
notes (svara) or formed by groups of notes’ (Pesch 1999: 308). 

On Garbarek’s album Dis (1976), the composition ‘Vandrere’ exhib- 
its several characteristics that appear to link it to both Indian music and 
John Coltrane. The track begins with the sound of a windharp, which is 
‘an instrument with strings that are brought to vibrate by the wind, thereby 
creating tones and overtones, which, in turn, are enhanced in a resonant 
body’ (Garbarek 1976). The sound and function of this instrument is very 
reminiscent of the Indian drone. Garbarek then enters with a series of long, 
sustained notes that create a feeling quite similar to an Indian alap. The first 
portion of this tune seems to parallel the approach used by John Coltrane 
on his recording of ‘Song of Praise’ in its rubato tempo, its use of the drone, 
and its systematic emphasis of individual notes in the ascending scale. By 
the time of these recordings there already existed many precedents for the 
use of Indian ideas in jazz, but it is clear that Garbarek’s musical lineage 
can be traced directly back to Coltrane. 
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A number of musicians of South Asian origin or descent also point to 
Coltrane as an important source of inspiration for their own music. In many 
cases, their own cultural heritage, rather than the efforts of Coltrane, was 
the primary impetus for them to bring Indian ideas into their music. In the 
case of Rudresh Mahanthappa, there seems to have been some initial 
resistance to Coltrane’s contribution. Gary Giddins (2009: 74) writes that 
Mahanthappa ‘was wary of Coltrane’s use of Indian ragas—ancient scales 
that, unlike Western ones, are wedded to drones rather than harmony, 
which doesn’t exist in classical Indian music'*—and of his attempt to invoke 
the double-reed shehnai with his soprano saxophone’. In the same article, 
however, Giddins writes that Mahanthappa’s tune ‘Convergence (Kinsmen)’ 
‘suggests some of the inspired interplay between Coltrane and Rashid Ali’ 
(Giddins 2009: 75). Whether embraced or consciously avoided, clearly 
Coltrane’s legacy remains a powerful factor here. 

Rajesh Mehta, an Indian-American trumpet player and composer who 
lived and worked for many years in Europe, is currently in India working to 
establish ORKA-M: International Institute of Innovative Music. His goal is 
‘to create an international musical platform to tap the enormous resources 
within John Coltrane’s music’. Coltrane’s music has been an important 
inspiration for his own collaborations with Indian and Western musicians in 
his Trio ORKA-M ensemble, which also features Rohan de Saram on cello 
and Jayachandra Rao on South Indian percussion. For Mehta, ‘Coltrane... 
is the pioneering 20th century instrumentalist whose music most deeply 
embraces the East-West musical dialogue’. He was influenced early on 
by Coltrane’s recordings with Miles Davis, Don Cherry, and Lee Morgan. 
Unlike Mahanthappa, he embraced Coltrane’s evocation of Indian double- 
reed instruments, and Mehta’s collaborations with South Indian temple 
musicians inspired him to more deeply investigate ‘Coltrane’s nageswaram 
(South Indian double reed instrument used in Temple Music)-inspired 
phrasings and the Indian spiritual ethos emanating not only from Coltrane’s 
deep understanding of sound but also his equally profound vision of creat- 
ing modal musical architectures’.'® 

Rez Abbasi is a Pakistani-American guitarist based in New York who 
incorporates jazz and Indian music into his own style. He initially drew pri- 


14. It should be noted, as | point out on p. 156, that an Indian raga is in fact much 
more than a scale, as Coltrane was aware. In Indian music, a that is the rough equivalent 
of a scale. Many distinct ragas can be generated from a single that through a combina- 
tion of note emphasis, note omission, differing ascending and descending structures, 
thematic ideas, and many other variations. 

15. Personal correspondence with Rajesh Mehta, March 21, 2009. 
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marily from Indian rhythms, but later got into ‘the subtleties of the scales’, 
largely because his wife, Kiran Ahluwalia, is a professional Ghazal singer 
and composer. He first studied Coltrane’s ‘Giant Steps’ period at the age 
of eighteen, but later became very interested in Coltrane’s modal period. 
Abbasi feels that this later period of Coltrane’s music really became ‘his 
[Coltrane’s] sound’, but didn’t initially hear it as being influenced by Indian 
music. Having grown up with South Asian music and culture, he had ‘dif- 
ferent expectations’, but notes that he ‘can see if you don’t have an Indian 
background, how his version of “My Favorite Things” can evoke images 
of India’. Abbasi does not consider the theoretical aspects of Indian music 
to be particularly strong in Coltrane’s music, but believes that ‘what he did 
bring from India to jazz goes beyond theory. It is the nurturing of ideas 
and intent behind the notes. He started to really practice patience on the 
bandstand and that is an integral part of Indian music. He took his time 
with building the phrases, his quartet began to play modally and build 
from there’. Abbasi also notes that Coltrane ‘influenced players like John 
McLaughlin who took it in a different direction and incorporated odd meters 
and harmony with the Mahavishnu Orchestra. So it becomes a snowball 
affect and Coltrane opened the way’.'® 

Sunny Jain, an Indian-American drummer who has established a solid 
reputation in the New York and international scenes, has been exposed 
to both jazz and Indian music for most of his life. His influences ‘are pri- 
marily from North India because this is where my family comes from and 
hence, this is the music that | grew up with and still listen to... | utilize these 
sounds in a variety of ways while composing and performing’. As such, 
he doesn’t see Coltrane as his inspiration to blend jazz and Indian music. 
However, he observes that in his early arrangements and compositions, 
‘many people would comment on how | was going for a “Coltrane thing”, 
which | never really was trying to do’. Jain’s first album, which he got when 
he was around twelve or thirteen years old, was Miles Davis’ ‘Round About 
Midnight’, featuring Coltrane. Later, when he was seventeen, Coltrane’s 
‘A Love Supreme’ had ‘a serious impact’ on him. Jain has ‘no doubt that 
Coltrane was influenced by Indian music, studied it and absorbed the 
emotional purpose of the music’, and believes that Coltrane’s music shows 
many parallels with the Indian compositional forms known as kriti (South 
Indian) and dhrupad (North Indian). ‘Coltrane was clearly getting at music 
using this vehicle of composition...a modal approach to playing in which 


16. Personal correspondence with Rez Abbasi, March 9, 2009. 
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he transformed from not focusing on playing jazz chord changes, but rather 
on delivering a single emotion, similar to a purpose of a raag’.'” 

Ranjit Barot and Amit Heri are two of the best-known Indian-jazz fusion 
musicians in India. Barot, a Mumbai-based drummer, composer, and music 
producer, is featured on John McLaughlin’s recent release Floating Point 
(2008). While he comes from a musical family (his mother is Sitara Devi, 
one of the great Kathak dancers of the twentieth century), he says that he 
was first exposed to Coltrane’s music before he seriously started study- 
ing Indian classical music himself. He was aware even then, though, that 
Coltrane was playing with modes, ‘not unlike the raga music structures 
of Indian classical music...’ What he was particularly struck by was ‘the 
freedom that [Coltrane] and his band members could communicate. The 
aspect of exploring the moment was not so different from the “jam” ses- 
sions that took place in my house with some of the greatest musicians and 
my mother...’" 

Amit Heri recalls a time when he was attending the Berklee College of 
Music in Boston, MA. ‘I went into Tower records and bought every album 
of Coltrane | could find’. He ‘listened to Coltrane a lot for many years’ and 
dedicated his album Amit Heri Group-Elephant Walk to John Coltrane. ‘For 
me’, he says, ‘Coltrane has the spiritual intensity, searching and connection 
that is common to many of the master Indian classical musicians that | 
grew up listening to. It is his energy and approach to life through music that 
resonates with the way of the Indian spiritual masters. Spiritual attainment 
through music. Needless to say, we all know the incredible music that came 
out of this journey’.'? 

While Coltrane was an important pioneer in the use of Indian elements 
in jazz, his efforts can be seen in the context of a long history of mutual 
borrowings between the Western world and India.”° And as Edward Said 
has made clear in his book Orientalism, the appropriation and reinterpreta- 
tion of non-Western ideas has been shaped by centuries of placing ‘things 
Oriental in class, court, prison, or manual for scrutiny, study, judgment, 
discipline, or governing’ (Said 1979: 41). Indeed, much of the use of Indian 
music and ideas in Western music has played upon a sense of exoticism, 
and often misrepresents Indian culture. The often-superficial fashion of 


17. Personal correspondence with Sunny Jain, March 22, 2009. 

18. Personal correspondence with Ranjit Barot, March 21, 2009. 

19. Personal correspondence with Amit Heri, March 23, 2009. 

20. Gerry Farrell's book Indian Music and the West (1997) details many such 
exchanges. 
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appropriating Indian ideas for Western popular consumption that came to a 
peak in the late 1960s is to some degree still with us today.*' Jazz musicians 
have not been immune from trivializing Indian music in their own attempts 
to capitalize on the popular appeal of the East, and Ravi Shankar himself 
said that ‘from what we hear jazz has only borrowed a flavour. | like it, but 
truly we think it very childish’ (Farrell 1997: 189). Indeed, this statement is 
true of many attempts at Indian-jazz fusion. Of course, the reverse may also 
be said in regard to many Indian musicians who have made use of jazz 
concepts in some of their own creative projects without first developing an 
in-depth understanding of jazz. 

Coltrane’s music, however, must be seen in a broader perspective. His 
understanding of the technical intricacies of Indian classical music seems to 
have been limited, as he never managed to fulfill his desire for an extended 
period of study with Ravi Shankar. However, Coltrane’s borrowings are very 
much in keeping with similar appropriations throughout the history of jazz, 
which has drawn extensively from such sources as Latin American music, 
Western classical music, and American popular music. Eclecticism has 
long been a hallmark of jazz, to the degree that hybridity is arguably an 
essential part of its identity. While Coltrane did employ Indian ideas in his 
music, he rarely presented them in a literal way. Rather, he incorporated 
them into his own vision to the degree that they came to permeate his 
musical and ideological conceptions. He had a very intense and personal 
sense of spirituality, and much of what he saw in Indian music and thought 
supported his own vision. Coltrane embraced those elements of Indian 
music and thought that helped him to bring his music to a higher level. A 
literal application of Indian ideas would not have made sense within Col- 
trane’s already highly developed style. Unlike the Orientalists, Coltrane did 
not appear to be making any claims about Indian identity, and by Coltrane’s 
time, one did not have to draw exclusively from Western interpretations of 
South Asia. By the early 1960s, Indian music was being represented in 
the American cultural landscape by such towering figures as Ravi Shankar 
and Ali Akbar Khan, and the depth and power of this music was something 
Coltrane could not ignore. 

With India’s ever-growing international role, its cultural presence 
is increasingly seen in musics as diverse as hip hop, jazz, Western art 
music, and background scores for movies and television. As the number 


21. For further discussion of this idea, see Farrell (1997: 197), Bellman (1998: 298), 
and Clements (2005: 126). 
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of Indian immigrants has dramatically increased since the 1960s, Western 
perception of Indian culture has begun to move beyond the exotic and into 
the everyday. Coltrane’s pioneering work with Indian conceptions in jazz 
nonetheless continues to stand out as a major achievement. When one 
considers his enormous impact on the beginnings of Indian-jazz fusion, 
it is evident that his spirit pervades the genre. The frequent use of odd 
time signatures, modality, and other Indian-derived concepts in present- 
day jazz illustrates how thoroughly his innovations have been integrated 
into this music. In this area, as in so many others, musicians of diverse 
backgrounds owe an enormous debt to John Coltrane. 
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PREFACE 


After completion of Master's degree in instrumental music (sitar) at 
Karnatak University Dharawad, a desire to continue my academic study, prompted 
me to take on the task of PhD research. Beyond the academic studies, my 
interpretation with instrumental music was set back to the date of one and half 
decades, which constantly continued after my M.A degree. I was fortunate to study 
under notable maestros like Pt. Rajeev Taranath, Ustad Hameed Khan, Pt. Sudhir 
Phadke and many other gurus who built up a primary and firm background 
knowledge into me, that indeed me to fall in a long academic study on instrumental 


music. The result, finally took me to the desire of research in instrumental music. 


Considering my academic background and experience of learning 
instrumental music under noted maestros, I felt that I had a special responsibility in 
this task of research. Therefore, I have attempted to engage the best of my academic 
discipline and background knowledge in this task, which is scared to me and perhaps 


significant in the frame of music research. 


My academic experiments convinced me that both theoretical and 
practical sections of music cohere better when the performer himself theorize the 
practical data. This made to take-up the research that significantly related to practical 
music. During my traditional learning, my interest was aroused by the stories of early 
musicians and the glimpse of their performance styles. In a little while I became 
curious about the instrumental traditions and the vestige characteristics of traditional 
compositions and performance style. This lead me to select the subject related with 
traditions and compositions. The reverent respect for the traditional Indian music as 
taught by Guru to Shishya, kept in mind before preparing the account of music that 


closely associated with family music schools-Gharanas. 


vi 


The inspiration of present topic and title of research is owed to my 
Guruji Pt. Rajeev Taranath, a world known sarod maestro. Upon this, a number of 
texts inspired me throughout.. Few among them to name are; Pt. Ravi Shankar's ‘My 
music, My life’ (1968), Jotin Bhattacharya’s ‘Ustad Alluddin Khan and his music’ 
(1979), Swapankumar Bandopahyaya’s ‘Unheard melody; Annapurna devi’ (2005), 
Allyn Miner’s ‘Sitar and Sarod in 18-19 centuries’(1997), J.S.Hamilton’s ‘Sitar 
music in Calcutta’(1989), Stephan Slawek’s ‘Sitar techniques in Nibadha forms’ 
(1987), George Rukhert’s “The classical music of north India (1998). At some pace, 


impact of above books appears in the thesis. 


I believe that present research covered the specific area that was pre- 
planned. However, still there are areas that unattained in present research; further 


researches in that regards may perhaps accomplish them. 


LT affably affirm that present thesis be constructive and significant. 
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Abstract 


There has been very little research done with regard to the physical modelling synthesis 
of the Indian classical instrument the Sitar. This dissertation intends on expanding on 
what little research has been done on the subject and attempts to model the instrument 
with modern modelling techniques such as bi-directional digital waveguides, fractional 


delay filtering and sympathetic vibrations. 


It also presents a new and unique implementation of a dynamically changing delay line 
for a non-linear system such as the sitar string that has not been attempted before. It 
does this by making use of the Karplus-Strong algorithm to control the dynamic delay 
line. The Karplus-Strong was chosen because of how naturally it represents the decay 
of a string. This dissertation also attempts to model the sympathetic strings and the 


resonator of the sitar. 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


Musical ideas are prisoners, more than one might believe, of musical de- 


vices. 


Pierre Schaeffer 


1.1 Motivation 


The physical modelling of musical instruments is an interesting topic that has been 
around for quite some time now. It is effectively the term used for the computational 
models of acoustic-mechanical instruments (Karjalainen et al 1993). These models con- 
sist of normally simplified laws of physics that govern sound production. These physical 
laws can be used to describe say the plucking of a string or the beating of a drum. What 
is so exciting about this topic is that all the algorithms and methods that are being used 


for modelling are derived from natural physical phenomena. It forces computer scien- 
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tists to apply this natural phenomena to different data structures and logical procedures 


and see it work on a very fundamental level. 


This dissertation proposes a physical model of the Indian classical instrument the sitar. 
The reason this instrument was chosen is because of the lack of existing physical models 
for it. There are numerous articles and papers with regard to the classical western guitar 
but unfortunately very little in-depth research has been done with regard to the sitar. 
This may be because of the sitars complex structure as a sitar normally has six or seven 
main playable strings and twenty or so strings that arent played but are there to vibrate 
sympathetically. It also has a non-linear bridge structure, which is what gives it its very 
distinct characteristic buzzing timbre that you would normally associate with the sitar. 
As you can see already there is a lot more to consider when it comes to approximating 


a model for this instrument as opposed to the six string classical western guitar. 


1.2 Sitar Physical Model 


The physical modelling approach used in this dissertation is that of digital waveguides. 
Digital waveguide models consist of digital delay lines and digital filters. Together 
these delay lines and digital filters can be understood to propagate and filter sampled 
travelling-wave solutions to the wave equation (Smith 2010). The wave equation being 
a very important second order partial differential equation that describes the propagation 
of waves with speed v. Originally the idea was to use the Karplus-Strong algorithm for 
the main and sympathetic string synthesis because of its low computational costs, but 
on further research, investigation and testing it was decided to use the bi-directional 


digital waveguide approach instead. The Karplus-Strong algorithm was reserved for 
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another modelling approach. The bi-directional digital waveguide approach is a much 
more realistic model of how a one-dimensional strings vibrates as it takes into account 
two acoustic waves travelling in opposite directions. It is known that the vibration of 
an ideal string can be described as the sum of two travelling waves going in opposite 


directions (D’ Alembert 1747). 


Another modelling approach being used, that is unique to this particular model is with 
regard to the non-linear bridge structure or jawari as it is officially called. The jawari 
because of its design, requires that there be a dynamically changing delay line. The 
amount of delay length modulation that occurs in this delay line is all relative to how 


much energy is in the plucked string. 


The length of the string changes more rapidly at the attack portion of the signal, grad- 
ually becoming less random and settling into a more periodic pattern as the energy 
dissipates through the termini. This particular problem of non-linearity was solved us- 
ing the Karplus-Strong algorithm and a feedback loop from the main sitar string itself. 


This technique is explained with more clarity further on in this document. 


This model also makes use of fractional delay filtering. Fractional delay filtering is a 
modelling technique that allows for the accurate cancellation and dampening of musical 
tones (Lehtonen et al 2008). Normally delay lines in these particular types of models 
could only be of an integer sample length causing the physically modelled instrument to 


be slightly out of tune, but by using fractional delay filtering this can be avoided. 


The other modelling techniques used in this particular model are all techniques that have 
been used for the modelling of the western classical guitar but they have been adapted to 


the sitar. These techniques include the sympathetic resonance of strings, comb filtering, 
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all-pass filtering and body resonance filtering. 


1.33. Implementation 


The entire modelling process has been done with the visual programming language 
MaxMSP. MaxMSP was chosen for its ease of use and the fact that it has many built in 
digital signal processing objects that are required for the modelling process. Fortunately, 
there was no need to install any MaxMSP externals for the model to be completed. 
MaxMSP also allows the model to be realised in real-time as opposed to having to 
compute the models expected outcome each time in a software program like Matlab. 
This is gave a great advantage when it came to the testing and analysis stage. As it was 
very easy to go back and make whatever slight changes were needed, and immediately 


hear and see the result. 


Originally the proposed idea was for this model to be realised in C++, developed as an 
Audio Unit and distributed freely on the Internet but due to time constraints this was not 


possible. 


1.4 Dissertation Overview 


1.4.1 Literature Review 


The first part of this dissertation is the literature review. It is here that the fundamentals 


of acoustics, wave motion, modelling techniques, digital waveguides and the structure 
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of the sitar are covered. They are presented in the order that they need to be under- 


stood. 


Firstly the sitar will be examined. Giving a brief history of the instrument and then 
looking at the actual physical parts of the instrument. It will show how these all work 
together to give the sitar its unique timbre. It is also here that it shall be demonstrated 
why the sitar is such a particularly difficult instrument to model and how the jawari 
is the key to successful physical model. The next two subjects to be introduced are 
acoustics and wave motion. Here the fundamental ideas of these physical phenomena 


are presented on a basic level and shown how they are applied to a vibrating string. 


Then finally different modelling techniques that are in use are explained as well as how 
the Karplus-Strong algorithm and digital waveguides were developed. It will also show 
the reader why the bi-directional digital waveguide technique was chosen and explain 


why other techniques would have been unsuitable. 


1.4.2 Physical Model 


It is here that the bulk of all the work done to have the instrument realised as a physi- 
cal model will be shown. It will go into detail as to how the sympathetic strings were 
implemented and how the jawari were implemented as well as all the other implemen- 
tations. Each of these particular implementations will be discussed in detail and it will 
be explained why each of these particular techniques were selected. It will also explain 
what particular components were crucial to achieving the characteristic buzzing timbre 


of the sitar. 
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1.4.3. Results and Analysis 


Finally, spectral analysis of the sitar model will be performed and compared to the 
spectral analysis of a real sitar. This will be done a number of times to show how the 
sitar sound improved as the model was tweaked and played under different conditions. 
The efficiency of the model will also be discussed, this is with respect to CPU power 
and how much it uses. Furthermore, implementation issues will be discussed as there 


was a number of these to do with MaxMSP 


Chapter 2 


Background 


In this section a brief history and taxonomy of physical modelling synthesis is presented 
to clarify to the reader the origins and the time line of the different approaches to mod- 


elling as they were discovered. 


2.1 A Brief History 


The first use of physically-based models to synthesize sound was by John Kelly and 
Carol Lochbaum (Kelly and Lochbaum 1962). They implemented a simplified model 
of the human vocal tract as a one-dimensional acoustic tube of varying cross-section. 
This being the most widely heard example of physical modelling for many years due to 


its use in Stanley Kubricks 2001: A Space Odyssey. 


Most of the early work on physical modelling of musical instruments was focused on 


vibrating strings. This was due to them being computationally efficient to calculate. It 
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was Pierre Ruiz in 1970 that was the first person to synthesize a musical instrument 
using a physical model. It was then Ruiz and Lejaren Hiller that discovered the crucial 
fact that the quality of a vibrating string sound was mainly defined by the way the string 
loses energy (Hiller and Ruiz 1971a, 1971b). There were also approaches similar to 
those of Ruiz and Lejaren Hiller published by McIntyre and Woodhouse that would 
describe theoretical results to a realistically lossy vibrating string equation (McIntyre 


and Woodhouse 1979). 


These techniques were then to be followed by the Karplus-Strong algorithm (Karplus 
and Strong 1983). The Karplus-Strong algorithm was discovered as a very simple com- 
putational technique that arose from work being conducted on wavetable synthesis. It 
works by feeding a burst of white noise into a feedback loop of length L samples. On 
each loop the white noise is filtered over and over again by a simple averaging filter. 
The frequency dependent decay of the white noise that was created for the first time on 
a computer sounded very string like. What made this algorithm so successful was that 
the realistic string timbres that could be produced with great ease were very computa- 
tionally efficient. This was very relevant at the time as processing power would have 


been limited by modern day standards. 


Seemingly this technique had nothing to do with physics and it wasnt until David Jaffe 
and Julius O. Smith did further work with it and showed a clearer understanding of it 
in relation to the physics of a plucked string (Smith 1983; Jaffe and Smith 1983). It 
was after this that Julius Smith introduced the theory of digital waveguides and gener- 
alised the underlying ideas of the Karplus-Strong algorithm (Smith 1987). Karjalainen 
says that digital waveguides are physically relevant abstractions yet computationally ef- 


ficient models, not only for plucked strings but also for a variety of one-, two-, and 
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three-dimensional acoustic systems (Karjalainen et al 1998). These digital waveguides 
proved to be an efficient model of many linear and physical systems such as strings and 
acoustic tubes. One of the advantages of these waveguides over analytical methods was 
the ability to introduce non-linearity into models, just like those that would have to be 
considered when modelling the sitar (Smith 1987). This enabled researchers to pro- 
duce a variety of different realistic instrumental sounds. To this day digital waveguides 
are still an important modern research topic with respect to the field of physical mod- 
elling. They are still used extensively in many commercial synthesis systems whether 
it is hardware or software. The first commercially available systems to include digital 
waveguides were at the beginning of the 1990s. These were Bontempi-Farfisas MARS 


in 1992 and then this was followed by Yamahas VLI in 1993 (Fig. 2.1). 


Figure 2.1: Yamaha LV1. 


2.2 A Taxonomy 


Below in (Fig. 2.2) is a taxonomy of the different types of physical modelling synthesis 
techniques that can be used. Only DWGs (Digital Waveguides) will be covered in this 
dissertation. This figure has been given so the reader can see where this technique is 


derived from and how it relates to other techniques. 
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Physical Modeling 


aN 


Analytic solutions Discrete-time methods 
Time domain Frequency domain 
a (spectral) 
Inter-object Intra-object Modal synthesis FIM 
Source-filter K-models W-models 
(pseudo-physical) 


LPC FDTD schemes Mixed K-W DWG WDF 


implicit explicit 


Figure 2.2: Physical Modelling Synthesis Taxonomy 


2.3. The Sitar 


2.3.1 Introduction 


The Sitar is an ancient Indian string instrument that features heavily in Indian classical 
music. This is usually accompanied by a Tambura, a similar drone type instrument that 
is used to set the tonic of the piece being performed. The origin of the sitar can be dated 
back as far as the Middle Ages and is usually found in the northern part of India. It does 


not feature at all in southern Indian classical music. 
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Figure 2.3: The Indian classical instrument the Sitar (Courtney 2010). 


The sitar became popular in the western world through the music of Pandit Ravi Shankar 
during the 1950s and George Harrison of the Beatles in the 1960s (Park 2008). It is 
known for its unique timbral quality, which is attributed to its sympathetic strings, the 
construction of its bridge, long hollow neck and its resonating chamber. It is usually 
played by balancing the instrument between the players left foot and right knee. This 
position then allows the players hands to move freely around the instrument neck with- 


out having to support its weight. 
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2.3.2 Mechanics 


The sitar has a very unique and distinguishable body. On the neck of the instrument all 
the frets are moveable, allowing for fine-tuning and the use of micro tones. There are 
normally around 14 of those depending on the type of sitar. They are also suspended off 


the neck allowing the sympathetic strings to run underneath and resonate freely. 


Normally the sitar has about 21 strings, most of these being sympathetic. These sympa- 
thetic strings are also known as tarb. These strings are never really ever touched as they 
are just meant to vibrate sympathetically. Although, some times you may hear a player 
strum all of these at once for effect. Along with the sympathetic strings you have the 
main six or seven strings. Three of these, called chikaari, provide the drone while the 


rest are used to play the melody (Courtney 2010). 


Figure 2.4: Badaa goraa and Chota goraa of a Sitar (Courtney 2010). 


The most important parts of the sitar are the two bridges. There is the large bridge 
called the badaa goraa for holding the drone and melody strings in place and then there 
is the smaller bridge for the sympathetic strings called the chota goraa. These bridges 


are collectively know as jawari and are normally made of camel bone. The shape of 
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the jawari are like slopes and it is the way the string interacts with these slopes when 


plucked that give the sitar its particular timbre. 


Initially, when the sitar string is plucked is, there is a shortening and lengthening of the 
string relative that is relative to the slope which leads to the string generating overtones. 


This particular process is explained in better detail further on in this dissertation. 


The resonator of the sitar is called the Kadu. These are very delicate and are normally 
just made of a gourd. On some sitars there are two resonators, the other one being at the 
top of the neck. They gourds may also sometimes have strings inside of them that are 


there to resonate sympathetically. 


2.3.3 Bridge Structure 


As mentioned before it is the sitars sloped bridge construction and its relationship to 
the strings that give it its specific buzzing sound. What happens specifically is a type 
of nonlinear distortion occurs when the string is plucked due to the interaction between 
the camel bone and the string. This nonlinear distortion gives rise to the production 
of additional overtones, which are somewhat similar to what happens when amplitude 
clipping occurs. Due to the square wave like properties forced upon by the clipping it 


creates odd harmonics that are not present in the original signal (Park 2008). 


In the previous section it was mentioned that a shortening and lengthening of the string 
relative to the jawari occurs. This also lends to the buzzing timbre and also affects 
the pitch of the string ever so slightly since its length is changing. With regard to the 
actual model this requires that there be a dynamically changing delay line. How this 


was implemented is explained further on in the documentation. 
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string at rest 


LI OF tt shortening 


Figure 2.5: Shortening and lengthening of string due to the shape of the bridge. 


Further to the point of how the nonlinear distortion occurs due to the friction between the 
sting and jawari, the transverse waves that are travelling along the string interact with the 
jawari just before they reach the point of termination. Normally in a stringed instrument 
with a typical style bridge such as that of a western classical guitar this termination point 
is where the waves usually flip over and travel in the opposite direction. However, in 
the sitar, before this happens, the larger amplitude transverse waves in the string interact 
with the jawari earlier than the smaller ones, altering the strings shape and causing it to 
bulge. The transverse waves are not terminated at this point but interact with the jawari, 
unlike the smaller ones, which mostly reflect. This greatly increases the higher partial 
content at large wave amplitudes but obviously not as much at smaller wave amplitudes. 
This interaction between the string and jawari reduces gain substantially, as the energy 
is transferred to the louder, higher partials. The imprecise termination point of the sitar 


is akin to the fretless electric bass. 
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Chapter 3 


Simple Physical Model 


3.1 What is a model? 


Model-building is a fundamental human activity. For our purposes, a model can be 
defined as any form of computation that predicts the behavior of a physical object or 
phenomenon based on its initial state and any “input” forces. Our first successful mod- 
els occurred in our heads (Hawkins 2004). It is effectively constructing a simplified 
abstract view of what normally may be a very complex system. Gaining an understand- 
ing of a complex natural system such as a musical instrument is usually accomplished 
by combining or building upon simpler and more basic models. If say we were to look 
at a guitar. The guitar is comprised of many mechanical parts such as the strings, res- 
onator and the bridge. Each of these parts are the building blocks to the overall complex 
model. For virtual musical instruments and audio effects, the model replaces the real 


thing allowing us have a deeper understanding of how it works (Smith 2010). 
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3.2 Basic Vibrating String Model 


The basic model of a vibrating string is based on Newtonian principles. The vibrations 
in the string are transverse waves or in this case transverse acoustic waves. To derive the 
equations governing small transverse vibrations of an elastic string, which is stretched to 
length L you have to make simplifying assumptions in order that the resulting equation 


does not become too complex. 


First of all place the string along the x — axis, stretch it to length L, and fix it at the 
ends x = 0 and x = L. The string is then distorted at some instant, say t = 0, it is 
then released and allowed to vibrate. The problem is to determine the vibrations of the 


string, that is, to find its deflection at u(,t) at any point x and where t > 0. 
In order to do this the following can be assumed. 


1. The mass of the string per unit length is a constant. The string is perfectly elastic and 


doesnt offer any resistance to bending. 


2. The tension caused by stretching the string before fixing it at the end points is so 


large that the action of the gravitational force on the string can be neglected. 


3. The motion of the string is a small transverse vibration in a vertical plane, that is, 


each particle of the string moves strictly vertically. 


These assumptions are made so that the solutions to the one-dimensional wave equa- 
tion u(x,t) that are obtained will reasonably well describe the small vibrations of the 
physical string. These assumptions give us the partial differential equation(PDE) for the 


one-dimensional wave equation as follows: 
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OW in, BO ae 
yt = — 1 
O° Oa? p ) 


Where T’ is the string tension in the string and p is the linear mass density of the string. 
The derivation of this equation is beyond the scope of this dissertation but can be found 
in any applied mathematics textbook (Kreyzieg 1999). This PDE is the starting point 


for both digital waveguide models and finite difference schemes. 


3.3. Mass-Spring System 


This section discusses the principles behind the motions of a basic mechanical system, 
a mass on an elastic spring. The string of a musical instrument is a mass-spring sys- 


tem. 


If you are to take an ordinary spring and suspend it vertically from a support and then 
at the other end attach a body of mass m. Here you are to assume that m is so large you 
can disregard the mass of the spring. Then pull the body down a certain distance and 
then release it. You will notice that it undergoes a motion. This motion is governed by 


Newtons second law: 


Mass x Acceleration = my” = Force (3.2) 


Where Force is the resultant of all the forces acting on the body. Here, y” = a where 
y(t) is the displacement of the body and t is time. At first the string is unstretched, but 


then when the body is attached, the body stretches the string by an amount so. This 
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causes and upward force fo in the spring. It has been experimentally shown that this 


restoring force Fo is relative to stretch, say, 


Fo = —kso (3.3) 


This is known as Hookes law. k is called the spring constant. Where the larger the value 
for k, the more stiff the spring is, hence giving a smaller so. 59 being the amount of 


displacement. 


The extension of so is such that Fo balances the weight W = mg. Consequently Fo + 
W = —ksy + mg = 0. These forces do not affect the motion. The entire system is at 
rest, this is what is called the static equilibrium of the system. The position of the body 
at the static equilibrium position is y = 0. We measure the displacement of the body 
from the static equilibrium position as y(t). The main point is that Fo is the restoring 
force. It has the tendency to restore the system back to its static equilibrium position 


y = 0. 


With this understanding of a how a mass-spring system works, it brings us on to damped 
and undamped mass-spring systems. Every system has damping otherwise it would 
just keep moving forever. It would be like if a string was plucked and it kept vibrating 
forever. Although, to explain the next point we are going to look at an undamped system 


first. 


Let’s take for an example an iron weight on the end of a spring. In this situation F’, is 
the only force in (3.2) causing the motion. Hence, making my” = —ky from (3.2). This 


means that the model for the mass-spring system without damping becomes: 
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my” + ky =0 (3.4) 


By finding the complex roots of this equation we get the general solution 


cK 
y(t) = Acosupt + Bsin wot Wy = 4/ — (3:5) 
m 


The corresponding motion to this equation is called a harmonic oscillation. These har- 
monic oscillations are similar to the waves that occur when a string is plucked. When 
the string is plucked or in this case when the iron weight is displaced the spring makes 
these harmonic oscillations. By applying the addition formula for cos, this equation can 


be written as 


y(t) = Ccos(wot — g) (3.6) 


And, since the period of the trigonometric function (3.6) is = the body executes at 
5. cycles per second. This quantity is called the frequency of the oscillation and is 


measured in Hertz. 


In the case where the system has been damped which is more likely to be the situation. 
We connect the mass to a dashpot to demonstrate its properties. By looking at the 
equation governing the system we can derive three different cases. The damped system 


equation being 


my” + cy’ +ky =0 (3.7) 
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Where —cy’ = Fn, this being the force imposed by the dashpot. The three different 
cases are, overdamping, critical damping and underdamping. It is the roots of equation 


(3.7) that determine this. 


Case 1: In the overdamping case the body does not oscillate since the damping takes the 
energy from the the system and there is no external force that keeps the motion going. 


The equation (3.7) has distinct real roots 1, Az in this case 


Case 2: The critical case marks the border between the non-oscillatory motions and 
oscillations; this explains its name “critical case”. It has to do with the fact equation 


(3.7) has a real double root. 


Case 3: Underdamping is the most interesting case. Underdamping occurs when the 
roots of the equation are complex conjugate roots. Underdamping would be similar to 
the case in most strings on an instrument. When the string is initially plucked it settles 


into a periodic behaviour corresponding to a harmonic oscillation. 


These three cases are illustrated in Fig. (3.1) 


Time ——., 


one 


Over Critical 
Under damping damping damping 


Motion 


Figure 3.1: The three cases of damping 


There is a particular modeling technique based solely on this mass-spring paradigm 


as mentioned before (Hiller and Ruiz 1979). As can be seen it requires the precise 
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description of all the physical characteristics of the vibrating objects and furthermore it 
requires that you stipulate the boundary conditions for the PDE of the one-dimensional 
wave equation. It also requires the physical description of the excitation mechanism. 
The difference equations that were presented earlier are the equations that are then used 


to compute what the resulting sound output will be (Bianchini and Cipriani 2008). 


3.4 D’Alemberts Solution of the Wave Equation 


With D’ Alemberts travelling wave solution it can be shown that the vibration of an ideal 
string can be described as the sum of two travelling waves going in opposite directions 


using the wave equation. We will start with the wave equation 


C= - (3.8) 


If we are to denote the right travelling waves and the left travelling waves by the follow- 
ing equations: 


v=x£+ct, z=a-—ct (3.9) 
Then u becomes a function of v and z. The derivates of the wave equation in (3.8) can 
now be expressed in terms of the derivatives with respect to v and z by the use of the 
chain rule. This becomes 


Ug = UyVg + UzZy = Uy + Uz (3.10) 


We now apply the chain rule to the right side of the equation giving us 
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Use = (Uy + fib oe = (diy ar iG) 50 ar (Uy az i) ee = Uyy + Aes + Uze (3.11) 


Now we transform the other derivative in (3.8) giving 


Utt = © (Bip these a ee) (3.12) 


By inserting the two results into (3.8) we get 


Oru 


Uvz — AOU => (3.13) 


This resulting equation can now be solved by two successive integrations with respect 


to z. 


Ou 
5 = Hv) (3.14) 


where h(v) is an arbitrary function of v. Integrating this with respect to v gives 


i [royee ie) (3.15) 


where ~(z) is an arbitrary function of z. Since the integral is a function of v, say, o(v), 


the solution wu is of the form u = ¢(v) + ~(z). Then because of (3.4) we get 


u(x,t) = d(a + ct) + Y(a — ct) (3.16) 
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This is known as D’Alemberts solution of the wave equation. The traveling-wave so- 
lution of the wave equation was first published by d’Alembert in 1747 (D’ Alembert 
1747)(Kreyszieg 1999). The bi-directional digital waveguide is based on this very prin- 


ciple and will be discussed further on the dissertation. 


3.5 Sampled Traveling-Wave Solution 


In order to use the traveling wave solution in the "digital domain” it is neccesary that 
you sample the traveling-wave amplitudes at intervals of 7’ seconds. The continu- 
ous traveling-wave solution to the wave equation given in (3.16) can be sampled to 


give 
y(nT,mX) = o(nT — mx) + (nT + my) (set X=cP) GAN 


= o(nT — mT) + (nT + mT) (3.18) 


A 


y' (n—m)+y (n+m) (3.19) 


where x = cI’ denotes the spatial sampling interval in meters, 7’ denotes the time 
sampling interval in seconds, and y* and y~ are defined for notational convenience 


(Smith 2010) . 
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Chapter 4 


Digital Waveguides 


In this chapter the theory of digital waveguides is presented and explained. A lot of 
what is presented in this chapter has already been touched on in chapter two. Here the 
Karplus-Strong algorithm and the extended version of it will be explained in detail. This 
chapter will also introduce the bi-directional digital waveguide, this is the modelling 


technique that is central to the modelling of the sitar strings. 


4.1 Karplus-Strong algorithm 


The Karplus-Strong algorithm was discovered by two men around 1980. There names 
being Alan Karplus and Kevin Strong. The paper on this algorithm was published in 
1983. It was Alex Strong in December of 1978 that conceived it simplest modification 
and called it the Plucked-String algorithm. How it works is by simply averaging two 


successive samples (Karplus and Strong 1983). This can be written mathematically 
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as 


1 
Y; = 5 (Yi-r ae Vag) (4.1) 


Loop low-pass 
filter 


Figure 4.1: Karplus-Strong Algorithm 


It was discovered that this averaging process produced a slow decay of whatever wave- 
form was being computed by it. This algorithm produced a pitch of period p+ 5 samples 
and sounded similar to the decay of a plucked string. What was so remarkable about this 
algorithm was that there was no multiplication required. Making it extremely computa- 
tionally efficient. Back then they did not have anywhere near the same microprocessing 
power that we have now days so this would have been fast and easy to implement con- 


sidering the limitations at the time (Karplus and Strong 1983). 


Strong says the naturalness of the sound derives largely from differing decay rates for 
the different harmonics. No matter what initial spectrum a tone has, it decays to an 
almost pure sine wave, eventually decaying to a constant value (silence) (Karplus and 


Strong 1983). 


The actual excitation of the algorithm requires that a noise burst be fed into the system. 
How Strong originally did this was by feeding the algorithm with a wavetable filled with 
random values. The use of a different random wavetable every time had the advantage 


of giving each repetition of the same pitch a slightly different harmonic structure. This 
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gave each note its own character sort of like a real instrument. Normally what what 
would be used to excite the system would be a burst of pink or white noise (Karplus and 


Strong 1983). 


Once the noise burst is fed into the system it is immediately output and then fed back 
into a delay line of L samples long. The output of this delay line is then fed into the 
averaging filter as described already. This is normally a first order low pass filter. Also, 
the gain of the filter must always be less than | or else the signal will never decay and 
could make the system unstable. The output of the averaging filter is then output and at 
the same time sent back into the delay line. This process keeps repeating until the signal 


is averaged out to silence (Karplus and Strong 1983). 


The length LZ in samples of the delay line determines the fundamental pitch of the note 
being played. L is determined by the equation L = F’,/F where F, is the sampling 
frequency. The overall effect of the algorithm is quite realistic and very similar to a 
plucked string sound considering it is such a simplistic procedure. It may not have a 
natural sounding guitar string tone but there are different extensions that can be applied 
to help this, which will be discussed next. Alan Karplus conceived a simple variation of 
the algorithm for drum timbres. Since we are only interested in strings, this will not be 


discussed. 


4.2 Karplus-Strong Extended 


Around the same time that the paper about the original Karplus-Strong algorithm was 
published, David A. Jaffe and Julius O. Smith published a paper with regard to different 


extensions to the original algorithm. The need to implement these extensions came 
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from the musical needs that arose out of the composition of May All Your Children Be 
Acrobats (1981) and Silicon Valley Breakdown (1982) both by David Jaffe (Jaffe and 
Smith, 1983). 


One of the first modifications made was with regard to the tuning. The fact that the 
delay line length L had to be an integer caused tuning problems. The tuning problems 


occurred at high frequencies. The fundamental frequency f; = , this meant that 


fs 
(N+5) 
the pitches were rounded off. This was barely noticeable for low pitches (large N) 
but as the pitch increased it becomes more and more off sounding (Jaffe and Smith, 


1983). 


The solution to this problem was fractional delay filtering. It can be shown experi- 
mentally that by using a fractional delay filter there is a more accurate cancellation and 
dampening of musical tone partials (Lehtonen et al 2008). What was needed was the 
introduction of a filter into the feedback loop and that would delay the signal slightly 
with out altering the loop gain. The filter that was introduced was an all-pass filter. It 
ensured there was no change to the gain of the signal. The equation for this filter and its 


transfer function is as follows 


Y= OX, b= Ch (4.2) 
C+271) 
Hegel te S) 4. 
&) ~~ T4Cz-1 (4.3) 


The only thing that the all-pass filter affected wass the phase of the signal (Jaffe and 


Smith, 1983). 
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Another problem with the algorithm was with regard decay-time, the difference between 
the decay times for a low pitch and a high pitch were drastically different. The ability 
to control decay time is very important if you want to have a realistic realisation of 
a plucked string. Consequently, Jaffe and Smith found methods that could be used to 
control decay time. One of the methods was to introduce a loss factor p. Where equation 


(4.1) becomes: 
Yn—nw + Y¥n—-(w+1) 


Yn = Xn + p 5 


(4.4) 


Where |p| < 1 if the string is to be stable. Essentially what decay shortening does is 
produce a damped version of the Karplus-Strong algorithm. Where low-pitched notes 
are comparable to low notes on real strings. Another technique that was employed was 
decay stretching. This was done by changing the feedback average (H,) to a two-point 
weighted average. This reduces the amount of energy loss at high frequencies. For the 
greatest control it is said both the uniform loss method and two-point-averaging method 


should be used together (Jaffe and Smith, 1983). 


Dynamics was another issue that was dealt with. Where the output of the system was 
directly related to the noise burst being input into the system. What enabled this to work 
was, since the strings that were plucked hard had more energy in the higher partials than 
the strings plucked lightly, a one-pole low pass filter could be used to attenuate these 
higher partials before they were fed into the system. This allowed the user to be able to 
set if the string was to sound muted when it was plucked or alternatively sound like an 
open string. All that the user had to do was adjust the cut-off point of the one-pole low 


pass filter and you could get varying excitation timbres (Jaffe and Smith, 1983). 


Some of the other extensions had to do with pick position and pick direction. Pick 
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position involved implementing a comb filter just after the noise burst. Depending on 
the delay length of the comb filter you can pick the string at different positions allowing 
you to suppress certain harmonics. Pick direction can then also be controlled by lowpass 
filtering the noise burst before it is fed into the delay line or by using a rich harmonic 
spectrum as opposed to a noise burst. Another way to affect the noise burst is to change 


the duration of the noise burst. 


In order to model sympathetic string vibration, Jaffe and Smith sent a small percentage 
of the string output from a plucked string to another string that had been tuned to a 
different pitch. Since the sympathetic string was tuned to a different pitch all the partials 
of the plucked string that did not coincide with the sympathetic string would have been 
attenuated (Jaffe and Smith, 1983). There will be a further discussion with regard to 
sympathetic strings further on in this dissertation, as it is central to the sitar model. It 
can bee seen here that through these extensions it can make the very basic algorithm 
much more expressive and realistic sounding. Normally the Karplus-Strong algorithm, 


although very similar to a plucked string, does have a very artificial sound. 


4.3 Bi-directional Digital Waveguides 


A bi-directional digital waveguide is essentially a bi-directional delay line at some wave 
impedance. This is also considered a lossless digital waveguide. Wave impedance is 
basically the ratio between the force of a wave to the velocity of a wave. For linear time 


invariant systems, impedance may vary with angular frequency (w) such that 
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_ Fw) Force(w) 7 
ee Vw)  Velocity(w) eee (4.5) 


How the bi-directional waveguide works is that each delay line contains a sampled 


acoustic travelling wave (Smith 2010). 


Figure 4.2: A digital waveguide (Smith 2010). 


Since it is a bi-directional waveguide, this means that there is a sampled acoustic wave 
travelling from left to right and right to left in each of the delay lines. This models 
d’Alemberts travelling wave solution whereby it can be shown that the vibration of 
an ideal string can be described as the sum of two travelling waves going in opposite 


direction (d’Alembert 1747). 


The type of bi-directional digital waveguide that we will be dealing with in this disser- 
tation is one with rigid terminations. If we terminate a length L ideal string at x = 0 


and x = L, we then have the boundary conditions 


y(t,0)=0 y(t, L) =0 (4.6) 


How this system works is, the excitation is fed into the system at the arbitrary point ¢ 
in Fig. (4.3). The acoustic travelling waves proceed to travel around the bi-directional 


waveguide being delayed by x samples by the delay lines. It can be seen in the diagram 
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+ + NY 
y (n) N samples delay y (n-N/2) 


“Bridge” 


Rigid Termination Rigid Termination 


y(n) N samples delay vy (n+N/2) 


(x=0) (t= L=NX/2 = NcT/2) 
Figure 4.3: Digital waveguide model of a rigidly terminated ideal string (Smith 2010). 


that there are the two termination points as mentioned before. These would normally be 
the nut and bridge of say a guitar. The reader may also notice the —1 at each of these 
termination points. The —1 is there to invert the phase of the acoustic wave. Just like 
how an acoustic wave would flip over and change direction in the real physical world if 


it were to meet the termination point. 


This is a far more realistic simulation of a travelling acoustic wave than the single delay 
line technique formulated by Karplus and Strong. The example that has been discussed 
here is for only a one-dimensional waveguide. This technique can be extended to two 
and three dimensional waveguides and be used to model drum skins using digital waveg- 


uide meshes. 


A number of the different extensions that were discussed in the previous section can 
be applied to the bi-directional digital waveguide such as fractional delay filtering and 
excitation position. Matti Karjalainen et al have looked at the possibilities of this in 
another paper. They employed two different models, one where the bi-directional digital 
waveguide had a bridge output and the other where it had a pick-up output (Karjalainen 
et al 1998). The sitar model demonstrated in this dissertation was loosely based around 


this. 
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Chapter 5 


String and Instrument Modelling 


Techniques 


This chapter looks at some of the modelling techniques that have been developed in 
recent years. Some are relevant to the sitar while others are not. They are discussed 
because they would have been considered when it came to figuring out how to model 


the different parts of the sitar. 


5.1 Sympathetic String Vibrations 


In nearly all stringed musical instruments where there are adjoining strings, sympathetic 
vibrations can occur. Whereby if one string is excited, some of the other strings may also 
be excited via the body through resonance. This phenomenon is known as sympathetic 
vibration and is defined in the acoustic dictionary as ’resonant or near-resonant response 


of a mechanical or acoustical system excited by energy from an adjoining system in 
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steady-state vibration” (Morefy 2001) (Carou et al 2005). 


At the bridge of say a western classical guitar, all the strings induce the movement of the 
top plate. Since this top plate is moving and all the strings are attached to the same plate, 
this means that all the strings are affected. Nakaerts says that strings cannot be seen as 


independent entities but must be seen as larger, coupled system (Nakaerts 2001). 


A simpler approach to sympathetic vibrations was taken in the Karplus-Strong exten- 
sions paper. They basically took the approach of sending a small percentage of the main 


plucked string to another string tuned differently (Jaffe and Smith 1989). 


Sympathetic vibrations are essential to the modelling process if you are to have a natural 
sounding model since sympathetic vibrations exist in nearly all stringed instruments. 
It is particularly important to the sitar since it has a number of strings that are only 


supposed to vibrate sympathetically. 


With regard to the sitar a rather simplistic but effective approach was taken, this will be 


discussed further on in the dissertation. 


5.2 String Coupling Effects 


In natural string instruments several coupling mechanisms exist. In a real string, there 
are two orthogonal planes of transverse waves, which are directly coupled together. 


There are also longitudinal waves, which are related to string tension. 


To realise the two orthogonal planes, you have to consider the transverse vibrations in 
the horizontal and vertical planes of polarisation. Smith says that no vibrating string 


in musical acoustics is truly rigidly terminated, because such a string would produce 
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no sound through the body of the instrument. Termination results in coupling of the 
horizontal and vertical planes of vibration. In typical acoustic stringed instruments, 


nearly all of this coupling takes place at the bridge of the instrument (Smith 2010). 


Since that in real instruments the horizontal and vertical waves react differently with 
the bridge, for example on the guitar the string is restricted more in the horizontal plane 
of vibration as opposed to the vertical plane, this requires that when modelling the two 
planes, damping parameters will need to be different for each plane. This means that the 
string will decay faster in the horizontal plane and have an effect on the tone of string. 
What happens is a two stage amplitude envelope is created because of the unequal rate of 
decay between the two planes. Smith says that the initial fast decay gives a strong onset 
to the note, while the slower late decay provides a long lasting sustain-two normally 


opposing but desirable features (Smith 2010). 


5.3 Commuted Synthesis 


Commuted synthesis is a modelling technique that is used to model the resonator of an 
instrument. Typically the energy from a plucked string is transmitted to the bridge and 
then to some resonating acoustic structure. Typically this resonating structure or res- 
onator imposes its own frequency response on the sound being radiated and works like 
a very large filter. One of the approaches that is normally taken to model the resonator 
is to figure out the body resonances of the instrument in question and then use a band- 
pass filter bank to apply them. This can be computationally expensive so this is why the 


commuted technique is used. 
This technique only works for linear time-invariant systems, the idea is to commute the 
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string and the resonator. The excitation method is convolved with the impulse response 
of the instrument being modelled. This is the basic idea behind commuted synthesis, 
and it greatly reduces the complexity of stringed instrument implementations, since the 


body filter is replaced by an inexpensive lookup table (Smith, 2010). 


However, due to the non-linear nature of the sitar string, commuted synthesis could 
not be used. This technique was included in the dissertation as it was one of the main 
resonator modelling techniques that was being considered when researching the sitar 


model. 
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Chapter 6 


Sitar Model 


6.1 Introduction 


The sitar model as mentioned before was developed and tested in MaxMSP. The entire 
patch consists of three main parts. There is the poly~ abstraction of the main strings, 
the sub patch for the sympathetic strings and then there is a bank of digital filters being 
used as a means of modelling the resonator. All these components fit together to model 
the sitar. How the patch is controlled either by an external MIDI device or by the kslider 


object in MaxMSP. 


The most important part of the patch is the poly~ abstraction. It is within this abstrac- 
tion the main strings are modelled and it also gives the patch its seven note polyphony. 
Since this is the most important part of the model, it is the first part that will be discussed 


in detail. 
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6.2 Main Strings - poly~ abstraction 


It is this part of the patch contains the main digital waveguides, the excitation mech- 
anism and different objects to make sure the poly~ functions correctly. These can be 


seen in Fig. (7.2). 


The first group of objects in the patch working from left to right are there to receive the 
pitch and velocity to be used in the waveguide sub patches, there is also a thispoly~ 


object to decide whether that instance of poly~ is busy or not. 


The next group of objects in Fig. (7.2) are there to excite the strings. There is a linear 
ramp generator there to create a pink noise envelope. Pink noise is used because all the 
frequencies present are of equal amplitude and also because of its random nature, mean- 
ing that no two excitations will be the same. The original idea was to use a recording 
of a sitar impulse response and use the commuted waveguide synthesis technique but as 
explained before due to the sitars non-linear model this would not have been effective. 
There is also a comb filter setup just before the excitation is sent to the strings. This 
comb filter is there so that the user can adjust the pick position with the slider in the 
main patch. This a Karplus-Strong extended algorithm concept as discussed earlier in 


this document. The slider can be seen in Fig. (7.1). 


The next group of objects in Fig. (7.2) are the bi-directional digital waveguide sub 
patches. The reason there are two of these is because of string coupling. One of these 
is the string vibrating in the horizontal plane and the other is vibrating in the vertical 
plane. This gives the string a more realistic sound. Normally if just one waveguide 
is used it sounds very static. These are both then summed together to give the overall 


string sound. They are also scaled since they are being summed together. The contents 
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of the digital waveguide sub patches will be discussed further on in this section. 


After the waveguides have been summed there is a group of objects to test to see if the 
gain of the strings is less than 0.001 and if so, it mutes the poly~ instance it is in and set 


its status to being not busy. This was implemented to make poly~ more effective. 


6.3 Bi-directional Digital Waveguide sub-patches 


This is the most important part of the whole patch and can be seen in Fig. (7.3). This 
particular sub-patch is broken in to two parts. On the left side you have the bi-directional 
digital waveguide of the string and then on the right you have a Karplus-Strong algo- 
rithm implementation. It is this KS algorithm that is fundamental in giving the string its 
non-linear distortion and its characteristic buzzing timbre. First of all the bi-directional 
digital waveguide part of the sub-patch will be explained and then the KS algorithm 


implementation will be tied in. 


6.3.1 Bi-directional Digital Waveguide 


The bi-directional digital waveguide that has been implemented in this patch also uses 
some of the Karplus-Strong extended algorithm concepts. It makes use of the tuning all- 
pass filter, dynamic-level lowpass filter and string damping lowpass filter as well as a 


few implementations that were necessary for the string to sound like a sitar string. 


As soon as the string is excited it is passed through a one-pole lowpass filter, this is the 
dynamic-level filter. The value for this filter is controlled from the main patch and there 


is one for each dimension of the string. This filter controls the timbre of the string each 
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time it is plucked. It is used to make the string sound as if it has been muted, if this is 


the desired effect. 


After the one-pole filter the excitation enters the bi-directional digital waveguide. It can 
be seen in Fig. (7.3) that there are four tapin~ and tapout~ objects. These objects are 
effectively the delay lines. These are responsible for the pitch of the string. If you were 
to unwind the waveguide and have the two *~ —1 multipliers as your termination points 
of the string, you will see that each delay line is effectively divided in two by the two 
tapin~ tapout~ pairs. The reason for this being that excitation of the string has to be 
at least in the centre of the delay line and be fed into the circuit at the same position on 
each direction of the delay line. This makes sense, since if you were to pluck a string in 


a real physical system, you can only do so at one position at any given time. 


If you look at the delay sub-patch within the patch in Fig. (7.3) you will see that this 
is the mechanism that controls the delay time for tapin~ tapout~. How this works is 
that the MIDI value received is converted into the frequency of the note being played. 
Since frequency is measured in Hertz and Hertz means cycles per second, the frequency 
value is divided into 1000 to give the delay time in milliseconds. The reader may also 
notice that this is then fed into a mstosamps~ object, one is subtracted from it and then 
a sampstoms~ object is used to convert back again. The mstosamps~ and sampstoms~ 
are used simply just to convert from milliseconds to samples. The reason why 1 is 
subtracted is because the creators of MaxMSP have designed the tapin~ tapout~ to 


have a minimum delay of one vector size and this needs to be compensated for. 


Once the excitation is in the waveguide it moves though it just like a transverse wave 
would in a real physical system. The *~ —1 multipliers are there to reverse the phase of 


the wave every time it passes through them. The exact same way a wave flips over when 
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it reaches its termination point in a real physical system. This is why the two *~ —1 


objects are considered the termination points. 


The string damping dials on the main patch control the damping lowpass filters featured 
in the delay loop, these can be seen in Fig. (7.1). The velocity of the note being played 
is mapped to the MIDI values 100-127 and then these are converted to frequency values 


for the lowpass filters. This is how the string damping mechanism works. 


The string damping is then followed by a clip~ so as to normalise the signal going 
through the digital waveguide. This is just in case the model becomes unstable. This is 
then followed by a multiplier; the multiplier is used to set the rate at which the strings 
decay. The velocity of the note being played is mapped to the values of each of multi- 
pliers. It works on the principle that the larger the velocity the longer it will take for the 


strings to decay. 


The last object left to discuss in the digital waveguide is the all-pass filter. This is the 
most important part of the waveguide as it is the part that gives the delay line a fractional 
delay and also dynamically changes the delay length giving the sitar its characteristic 
timbre. The middle inlet for the all-pass object is what controls the delay time of the 
filter. Two different processes modulate this value. The main one being the Karplus- 
Strong algorithm that is to the right of the bi-directional digital waveguide and the other 
is by a sub-patch called delayallpass. Within the delayallpass sub-patch you have a 
mechanism to create a slight vibrato, this is to create the overall beating effect between 
the strings. The amount of beating that occurs is relative to the velocity of the note 
being played. At any one time that a string is being played all the other strings that can 
be active through the poly~ object are receiving a very slight signal, which is being 


modulated by the delayallpass sub-patch. This is to help model sympathetic resonance 
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between the main strings. 


6.3.2 Karplus-Strong Algorithm 


The Karplus-Strong algorithm in this case is not being used to generate sound but as 
a way to control the delay length of the bi-directional waveguide dynamically. This 
was implemented because it was felt that the best way to control the decay rate of the 
dynamically changing delay length of the bi-directional waveguide was by using some- 
thing similar to the waveguide. The KS algorithm was chosen because it is inexpensive 
and it would naturally compliment it. The KS algorithm receives the same excitation 
and pitch values as the bi-directional waveguide so that decay rates of the two are some- 


what similar. 


The velocity of the note being played also affects how much the KS algorithm modulates 
the decay rate of the dynamically changing delay length of the bi-directional waveguide. 
It can be seen in the patch that the receive object known as thisbridgelength controls 
this. This takes the velocity of each note being played and maps it to suitable bridge 
modulation parameters. How the velocity of the note affects the dynamic delay length is 
modelled on how it works for a real sitar. The output of the KS algorithm is then fed into 
a sub-patch that smoothes out the changes in delay length. If this was not implemented 
it would drastically affect how the sitar sounded due to the sudden changes in delay 


length and cause glitches in the audio output. 


Some of the output of the bi-directional digital waveguide is also fed back into the KS 
algorithm. This keeps the energy in the KS algorithm relative to the energy in the bi- 


directional delay line. 
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The rate of change of the dynamic delay length changes more randomly in the attack 
portion of the signal, over time it becomes less random and then settles into a more 
periodic pattern as the strings waveform itself becomes more periodic. Eventually this 
approaches zero. It could not be found anywhere in all of the literature reviewed or 
on the Internet, this approach to non-linear distortion being implemented and is unique 
to this attempt at physically modelling the sitar. It is hoped that this approach to the 


modelling of this type of non-linear distortion is considered for other instruments. 


6.4 Sympathetic Strings (Tarafdar) 


The sympathetic strings of the sitar are on a separate bridge to the main strings. The 
bridge has the same shape as the main bridge, so the sympathetic strings were imple- 
mented in a similar way to the main ones. However there are a few differences, one of 
them being that each of the individual sympathetic strings can be tuned to whatever note 
the user desires with respect to the western musical scale. The other difference being 


that there is no string coupling, this due to the limitations of the CPU. 


How the sympathetic string sub-patch works is, that all the energy that comes from the 
main strings is scaled and fed into each of the individual sympathetic strings. It is scaled 
due to the amount of energy that would be lost in the energy travelling from one bridge 
to another. This amount of scaling was determined by trial and error. Also, the damping 
on each of the strings is higher than on the main strings, this due to that fact that these 
strings arent being plucked but are only resonating with respect to the main strings. The 
sympathetic strings in the sub patch are by default tuned to what they would typically 


be tuned to in Indian classical music. Although this does vary greatly with respect to 
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the raga being played. Finally, the output of all the strings is summed and scaled again. 
Having these strings adds greater depth to the sound of the model. The instrument 


sounds very dry when they are turned off. 


6.5 Resonator (Kaddu) 


Originally the plan was to use commuted synthesis to model the resonator as mentioned 
already. On further investigation and research it was determined that this technique is 
unsuitable for a sitar due to its non-linear model. This technique only works for linear 
time invariant systems. Commuted synthesis is where you take an impulse response 
recording of the resonator of the instrument being modelled and convolve this recording 
with the excitation mechanism in the model. This is the basic idea behind commuted 
synthesis, and it greatly reduces the complexity of stringed instrument implementations, 


since the body filter is replaced by an inexpensive lookup table (Smith 1993). 


Instead the implementation used in this model is a bank of bandpass filters set to dif- 
ferent frequencies and Q values. Unfortunately an actual sitar was not obtainable at the 
time that this implementation was being developed so an analysis of the actual body 
resonances of a sitar was not performed. The resonances used were similar to those of a 
Martin D-28 guitar (Fletcher and Rossing, 2005). The exact resonances in Fletcher and 
Rossings book weren’t used, they were used mainly as a guideline, and a lot of trial and 
error was involved in getting it to sound correct. There is a massive contrast between 
the sound of the sitar with the resonator and it not having it. It was the fffb~ object 
that was used for the filter bank. The fffb~ object is a MaxMSP implementation of a 


bank of bandpass filter objects. It is much more efficient to use this instead of a group 
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of reson~ objects. 


6.6 Conclusion 


As the reader can see, the approach that was used to model the sitar was to develop each 
part separately and then tie them all together at the end. It can also be seen that it is 
the dynamic delay line that is very important in giving the sitar its characteristic timbre. 
This is not to say that the resonator and sympathetic strings are not as important. As 
mentioned previously, without these the instrument would sound very artificial and not 
have any natural sounding qualities to it. It is also hoped that the unique approach to 
the dynamic delay line that was implemented has made the model more natural sound- 


ing. 
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Figure 6.1: Main patch screenshot. 
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Figure 6.2: Poly~ screenshot. 
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Figure 6.3: Bi-directional Digital Waveguide screenshot. 
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Chapter 7 


Results and Analysis of Sitar Model 


How the analysis was approached was by taking the recording of a real sitar playing 
the note F4, then this note was played a few different times on the modelled sitar and 
recorded. Audacity was then used to perform spectral analysis on each of the recordings. 
The type of analysis done was Fourier analysis with a Hanning window and a window 


size of 512. 


Since every note played by the sitar is going to be different every time due to the ran- 
dom nature of every pink noise burst excitation not every modelled sitar pluck analysis 
will be the same. Once the first recording was made, analysed and then compared a 
second recording was made with a number of adjustments, which will be discussed in a 


moment. The results are as follows: 


We see in the first analysis Fig. (7.1), the modelled sitar is very close to the real sitar 
up until roughly 10,000 Hz. We see the fundamental is close and a lot of the partials 


are the same but the modelled sitar is lacking a lot of energy in the higher partials. This 
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Figure 7.1: First Spectral Analysis. Red = Modelled Sitar, Blue = Real Sitar 
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could either be due to an incorrect tuning of the body resonances or it could be due to a 


lack of energy being supplied to sympathetic strings. Before the second recording was 


made a few adjustments were made to the sitar model. One of the body resonances was 


slightly changed and also the amount energy being sent to the sympathetic strings was 


increased slightly. It can be seen straight away in Fig. (7.2) that there is a difference. 


It seems very similar to the real sitar up until 12,500 Hz and then it begins to taper off, 


but at the same time the difference between the upper partials isnt as severe. This could 


possible be due to the tuning of the sitars sympathetic strings. 


A third recording was made but this time the sitars sympathetic strings were tuned up a 


whole octave. It can be seen in Fig. (7.2) the results were a lot more satisfactory. There 


wasn’t as big a difference between the higher partials. 
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Figure 7.2: Second Spectral Analysis. Red = Modelled Sitar, Blue = Real Sitar 


7.1 Efficiency 


The model was tested on a MacBook Pro with a 2.26 Ghz Intel Core 2 Duo processor. 
It was found that the most amount of CPU power that was used was 62%. Considering 
the amount of different strings that were modelled this is very efficient. In the model 
you have a seven note polyphony poly~ abstraction and thirteen sympathetic strings all 


being used at the same time. 


Although, when it was tested using string coupling in three different dimensions it would 


max out the CPU and distortion occurred. The third dimension being the longitudinal 
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Figure 7.3: Third Spectral Analysis. Red = Modelled Sitar, Blue = Real Sitar 


dimension. This third dimension could have been used to create a more realistic tone. 
The model could have been made even more efficient if the Karplus-Strong algorithm 
was used for the sympathetic strings although there may have been a loss in the quality 


of sound. 


7.2 Implementation Issues 


All of the implementation issues to do with the model had to do with MaxMSP. A lot of 
them were in relation to the CPU. It would have been more efficient to have implemented 


this model in C++ as MaxMSP is has a lot of its own processes running when you are 
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using the patch, but time constraints would not allow this. 


It was also originally planned to use a guitar with MIDI pickups as the interface for the 
model but due to the instability of the delay lines in MaxMSP this wasnt feasible. The 
ability to bend the strings of the MIDI guitar would have been a nice touch to the sitar 
and would have made it more expressive since there is a lot of string bending in real 


sitar playing. 


The other MaxMSP issue that was encountered had to do with sigvs (Signal Vector 
Size). The higher the sigvs, the more accurate the high notes would sound. The reader 
may notice that when using the patch, the notes at the higher end of the kslider sound 
slightly out of tune. This is due to the fact that the sigvs could only be set to 8. If it is 


set any smaller it causes the audio to distort due to the CPU being overloaded. 
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Chapter 8 


Conclusion 


The goal of this dissertation was to physically model an instrument that hasnt really been 
developed that much in the physical modelling sense. As mentioned before a lot of the 
research with regard to physical modelling has been focused on the western classical 
guitar. The reason why the sitar may have been over looked so much is maybe because 
of its complex design. As there were a lot more factors to be taken into consideration 


when it came to modelling this particular instrument. 


When this dissertation was originally started it was assumed that the modelling pro- 
cess would be relatively simple and the implementation would take a lot less time than 
predicted. The reason why the modelling process took so long was because of the non- 
linear bridge structure. It took a lot of testing and re-evaluation of parameters before the 


desirable sitar tone was achieved. 


During the course of the development of the sitar model, as mentioned before, a new and 


unique modelling approach was taken with regard to the sitars non-linear bridge struc- 
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ture. The dynamically changing delay line that had to be implemented as a result of 
the bridge shape was controlled by the Karplus-Strong algorithm. The Karplus-Strong 
algorithm being chosen to control this parameter because of how computationally effi- 
cient it is and how likened it is to how a real string decays. Immediately after this was 
implemented the difference in how realistic the sitars timbre became was noticeable. 
The author believes that this modelling approach warrants further investigation as it has 
never been implemented before and is a new and innovative approach to this kind of 


modelling problem. 


By looking at the spectral analysis of the sitar versus the real sitar it could be said 
the model was quite successful. Although, there are still a few bugs in the model, 
one is to do with regard the tuning particularly at the higher pitches. It would also be 
nice to implement the ability to pitch bend the notes. This was attempted but it was 


unsuccessful as it MaxMSP kept distorting. 


In future research it would also be very interesting to model the effect of amplitude 
limitations for the strings at the frets since the sitar has such unique frets. This similar 


to what to the non-linear distortion that occurs in the slapbass technique. 


It would also be interesting to see what the model sounds like if there was a string 
coupling effect applied to the sympathetic strings. It was due to CPU limitations that 


this couldn’t be achieved. 
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the American Institute of Indian Studies (AIIS), a 

program partly funded by the Smithsonian. The 
objective of the trip in the words of the proposal was to 
“perfect skills as an instrument maker through traditional 
means, and to supply a body of information for other 
craftsmen through documentation.” The name of the 
proposal was “Musical Instrument Making in India: 
Documentation of an Appreticeship.” I guess this project 
might not be accurately referred to as an ‘apprenticeship.’ 
If it were truly an apprenticeship I would have had to first 
start by selecting an appropriate instrument maker and 
then arrange to be born as his son. But with this singular 
disadvantage in mind, I endeavored to learn what I may 
through the means of observation and personal 
involvement. Personal involvement only possible due to 


T 1987 I spent almost a year in India on a grant from 


the generosity of my instrument maker guru Kartar Chand. 


It was Ravi Shankar who got me to New Delhi 
and it was pure serendipity that led me to my teacher the 
late Kartar Chand Sharma. Serendipity permeates the air 
of India like incense and the fortunate string of 
circumstances leading to our meeting could not have put 
me in a more wonderful position -- allowing me to watch 
and learn from this skilled, honest, straightforward man, a 
master of the old tradition, his brother Hari, and their 
apprentice Kaka (his nickname because his name is Kartar 
Chand also) in their old and respected shop in Pahar Ganj 
(Old Delhi). 

There were many times I felt that, when leaving 
my room in New Delhi and hailing a three wheel taxi- 
scooter early each morning, that the scooter was instead a 
black and yellow time machine, taking me not just to 
Pahar Ganj but to a small shop that could have just as well 
been in the 18th century. A shop where instruments are 
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J.S. Hackleman and Kartar Chand Sharma 


built every step of the way with hand tools, by hands 
taught by their fathers and their fathers before. 

On the first day, I showed up soon after dawn 
with a blank notebook (first of eventually 5) and a little 
box of Indian ‘sweets,’ which was the only thing Kartar 
Chand had requested I bring. I assumed it was like 
bringing a box of donuts to work or something, so I 
handed them to him expecting to dig in. But that wasnt 
the case. The sweets were not just for us. Before we could 
have any, they were first shared with Vishkarma--the god 
of the craftsman. Some incense was lit and a few fresh 
flowers were on hand. After a few pieces were laid in front 
of the picture of Vishkarma, Kaka was sent for some chai, 
and then we had our little treats. That was that. The 
beginning of a long commitment, based only on trust and a 
reverence for craft and tradition. 

In Kartar Chand’s shop instruments were only 
made when someone ordered one, and they were booked 
many months in advance with orders. Nothing was built 
on speculation, contracted out, or mass produced. Many 
shops still have a close 
tie to their village craft 
roots; the instruments 
they make are what 
might be called folk 
instruments. A few 
shops, like Kartar 
Chand’s, have been 
attending to the needs 
of professional or 
classical musicians, and 
thereby have developed 
a more refined 
technique. Of course 
there are many shops 
which produce mostly 
with the tourist trade in 
mind. I hope this article 
can shed some light on 
evaluating a good sitar 
from one that is mostly 
just decorative, or 
worse. 


Spending the better part 
of a year in Kartar 
Chand’s shop exposed 
me to the full gamut of 
traditional classical 
musical instrument 


— 
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Outside the shop of 
Kartar Chand /Hari Chand 


Kartar Chand supervising milling of a Tun log. 
making -- everything from selection of raw materials, 
seasoning of the different parts, construction of sitar, 
tambura, dilruba, surbahar -- all manner of repair -- (there 
was one sitar that had fallen out of a moving car other one 
where the neck was bowed a good 2 inches) but my main 
source of interest and of course the instrument they made 
the most of, was the sitar -- from basic student sitars to 
very elaborate professional sitars. What will be covered in 
these articles will just deal with the sitar -- the process of 
building as I observed it in the course of my time with 
Kartar Chand. 

What I want to share in this article is more along 
the lines of introductory and anecdotal peppered with a 
little practical information, so as to shed some light on an 
old tradition of instrument making. I hope that if the 
opportunity presents itself, I could get into more detail on 
sitar construction later. 

My proposal called for me to apprentice with an 
instrument maker to ‘study this craft where it is still a 
living tradition,’ and to document techniques, tools and 
raw materials used in the process. With this in mind I 
accompanied the guru to the huge wholesale lumber yards 
at the edge of New Delhi, and on his advice and through 


his contacts, I travelled to Pandharpur, in Maharashtra 
(way off the beaten path), where the best gourds come 
from. He also recommended that I spend some time in 
Calcutta where there are numerous old and respected 
instrument maker shops, specifically Kanai Lal, Hiren 
Roy, Naskar, Hemen and Radha Krishna Sharma. Over all 
I spent two months in Calcutta. 

One of the first field trips I took with my teacher 
was to Kirti Nagar in Delhi, the location of the government 
timber yards where there are acres of huge logs of tun, 
teak, and sheeshum. Among all these logs are various 
small mills, with one of which Kartar Chand had a good 
working relationship. The wood he works with is Tunwood 
(Cedrela Toona). Most sitars are made of Tun. It’s used in 
cigar boxes and pencils as well. There are some makers 
who have been asked to build sitars from teak, but I'll 
return to that subject later The logs Kartar Chand chose 
were of sufficient size for some of the larger components 
needed for surbahar (a bass sitar) and gentleman’ 
tambura, as well as the usual shop stock for gulus, tablis 
and dhandhis. The illustration at the bottom of the page 
shows the stock dimensions for sitar (The illustrations for 
this article are scanned from my notebooks from India.) 
| wi ] 


Hari sorting through the shops supply of seasoned components 
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Besides the use of Tunwood in the main structure 
of the instrument, there is also the use of atumba (gourd) 
for the resonant body. The consensus among instrument 
builders is that the best tumbas come from Pandharpur. 
Pandharpur is a small town, famous for its ancient temple, 
along the banks of the Bhima River high on the 
Maharashtra plateau. Kartar Chand arranged the introduc- 
tions to Ms. Haribau Govind Puli, the tumba merchant 
from whom he got his gourds, so my wife and I headed for 
Pandharpur. The character of the climate and the regular 
flooding of the river after monsoon makes for ideal 
conditions for growing the kinds of gourds best for these 
instruments: not too thin and flimsy, or too thick and 
pulpy, or too dense and heavy. The skin is smooth and 
symmetrical, with no ridges and a minimum of flaws. 
Also, the type of gourds from here are of a lage size. 

Other than Pandharpur, the most important place 
to visit was Calcutta. Calcutta has most of the really old 
established shops. I was fortunate to have been able to 
interview Hiren Roy and his son Himangshu (who have 
now both passed away), and was very fortunate to spend a 
lot of time with Murari Adhikari, who is the Kanai Lal 
builder. It was this shop that built Ravi Shankar’s earlier 
instruments, on which Nodhu Mulik later based the 
instrument he built for Ravi-ji. 

Murari also shed some light on the use of teak in 
some instruments. He told me that Kanai Lal, a couple of 
generations ago, had acquired a significant amount of 
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At the Kanai Lal shop in Calcutta discussing rudra veena 
and sitar making with Murari Adhikari. 


salvage wood from demolished structures in Calcutta. Upon my return from Calcutta, Kartar and Hari were busy 


These were very old buildings made of teak that had in the building of a surbahar, and getting ready to start on 
seasoned for well over 100 years. Many of the instruments another ‘full sitar.” This would be a sitar with a full 
made by this shop over the years were made from this complement of taraf (sympathetic strings), a second 


stash. Murari said it was 
beautiful old-growth 
Burma teak, which is quite 
different from the ‘CP teak’ 
found today (CP = central 
province). The grain was 
very straight and even, and 
much lighter than CP teak. 
The sitar made for Ravi 
Shankar was made with 
this salvage wood. He said 
the usual wood for musical 
instruments is Tun, but 
because of the notoriety 
that instrument and the one 
Nodhu made acquired, it 
was assumed by those in 
the west that all sitars were 
made of teak. I don’t 
believe Murari has any 
more of his old teak stash 
left. 

It was fortunate 
Kartar Chand had me take 
those trips to Calcutta. 
Though the traditions are 
different, there were many 
similarities between his 
shop and the shops I 
observed there. A great 
deal of valuable informa- 
tion and different perspec- 


resonating gourd, and full 
fancy carving and engrav- 
ing. 

By now I had observed 
the construction of quite a 
few sitars, and had devised 
what I felt was a good list 
of the steps in building a 
sitar. This would give me a 
chance to check my notes, 
and I was looking forward 
to lending a hand. 

Much of this 
information is more 
appropriately expressed in 
terms of principles rather 
than formulas, and 
proportions rather than 
dimensions. It is important 
to note that there are no 
drawn plans, no scale 
drawings, cutaway 
drawings, templates, or 
fancy jigs. It’s rule of 
thumb, an oral tradition. 
There are a few 
fundamental measurements 
that the instrument maker 
knows, and from those 
measurements he constructs 
the curves and arches and 
proportions from his own 


tives were shared there, for unlike other makers I met in tradition. The only drawings were a notebook of reference 
New Delhi, these men in Calcutta, like Kartar Chand, were drawings for the various, more complicated carvings. 
more willing to share much of their personal insights on I don’t intend to cover these steps in any great 
instrument making, rather than hide behind the excuse of detail in this article, but they do help to achieve a better 
‘trade secrets.’ understanding of how a sitar is actually built. 


Dandhi 


Component parts of the sitar with their technical names. 


The construction of the sitar generally took place 
in fourteen steps, divided into two major sections. The first 
section was from raw materials to where it is all as- 
sembled, with no ornamentation or carving. The second 
section was through inlay and engraving, carving, finish 
work, and setting up for playing. 

Section |: 

. shape gulu stage | 

. cut and shape tumba 

. shape dandi stages 1-6 

shape gulu stage 2. 

. join and shape gulu/tumba 

. shape tabli - stages 1-7 

. join neck and body components stages 1-6 


Section 2: 
8. detailing stage 1 
9. prep stages 1-5 
10. detailing stage 2 
11. detailing stage 3 
12. prep - stages 6-11 
13. finishing 
14. fitting out. 
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The appropriate gourd is selected for the specific 
instrument in mind. The largest gourds are reserved for 
gentleman’s tambura or surbahar. The initial cuts are made 
with the 19 1/2” tumba saw (see ’D’ in saw illustration). 

Sometimes it’s necessary to improve a little on 
what nature provides in the shape of the tumba. To do this, 
after it is cut to the general shape to be used, the 


al ‘ - 
The shaping of the gulu is accomplished two stages after the pugh shape 


has seasoned for at least 6 months. This shows Hari chiseling the rabbet in 
the gulu that will receive the tumba. Typical of Step 4 


Sitar, gentlemans tambura, and surbahar tumbas, shaped 
and drying in the sun. 


gourd is soaked in a large tub of water for a few 
hours. It turns almost to the consistency of 
thick leather. Sticks of Tun or bamboo are then 
wedged in the appropriate spots to give the 
tumba its desired shape. This is all done by eye, 
with a few cursory measurements of height and 
width. They are then set aside to dry hard in 
the sun. 

The exact shape of the tabli is not 
predetermined. It is taken from the outside 
outline of the tumba and gulu after they have 
been shaped. This varies from instrument to 
instrument, yet within certain parameters of 
dimension and proportion. So, the actual size 
and shape of the gourd determines the shape 
and size of an individual instrument. 

There is a standard length of 26 1/2” 
from the pta/tabli joint to the targen (first nut), 
but since the shape of the tabli is based on the 
shape of the tumba and the exact position of the 
bridge is based on the shape of the tabli, we 
find that the actual string length varies from 
instrument to instrument as well. 


When it’s time to assemble the basic units of the 
instrument, the tabli, dandi, pta and the combination of 
the tumba and gulu, it’s a bit of a group effort, because 
they are using heated up hide glue that sets up quite 
quickly and they have a lot of elements to put together 
simultaneously but accurately. The joints are all dry fit 
ahead of time to assure that everything is going to fit 
nicely and line up properly, then set out. The glue pot is 
put on and stirred and made sure that it is of the right 
consistency. All the binding material is set aside and ready 
to go and then they take a little break and collect 
themselves for the assembly project. In the picture below 
the glue pot is boiling away and there is the smell of 
burning Tun wafting through the air (they use all the 
shavings from the gouging and chiseling to fuel the fire 
for the glue pot)-- it smelled camphory and cedary like 
incense. So KC is having a little smoke before he gets 
down to the business of putting all the pieces together and 
binding them all. 

They start with the dandi/gulu joint and clamp it 
with two screws which remain inside the instrument. This 


Tumba/Gulu assembly showing braces for shaping eady to be 
removed (typical of Step 5). The gulu is attached to the tumba 
with hide glue and bamboo nails. The dovetail tenon in the gulu 
will be cut to fit the dandhis mortise during Step 7. 


Tumba, gulu, pta and dandhi, glued and bound. 
Typical of Step 7, Stage 1 


same technique is used in Calcutta, the difference being that in Calcutta 
the joint is not a dovetail mortise & tenon as in Delhi. The dandhi/pta is 
bound to a straight sheeshum board to minimize any tendency to twist. 
The tabli is glued and a little extra mix of glue and sawdust is applied to 
the outside of the joint. The whole assembly is then set aside while they 
proceed with preparing the decorative leaves (that aid in the connection 
between the tumba and gulu), langort (tailpiece), and whatever celluloid 
inlay they have decided to use. This ends Section | of the building 
process. Now it’s time to move on to Section 2: applying the decorative 
elements, carving, ‘engraving’ the celluloid, making the component parts 
(bridge, tuning pegs, etc.), polishing and setting-up for playing. 

The leaves and tailpiece are attached with hide glue and ‘nails’ 
made of Tun. The celluloid is inlaid into its positions, glued with a 
concoction of celluloid shavings melted in alcohol, and secured with 
bamboo nails. The instrument is then rasped, filed and sanded to its final 
shape. 

Regarding the ‘engraving’ of the celluloid, it would be more 
correct to say that it is carved also. Though the decorations are quite 
intricate, they are not ‘engraved,’ as one would think of it as in etching, or 
scrimshaw, but rather gouged into the celluloid with a tiny gouge, 
customized from grinding the end of a small triangle-shaped file. The 
result is an intricate relief carving in the celluloid, which is then filled 
with melted pigmented wax. The wax is scraped away before the carving 
is done, revealing the design clearly. 

The carving, of course, varies with the level of quality of the 
instrument commissioned. Most of the simpler leaf and/angort carving is 
done by eye from memory. The only time I saw KC refer to anything 
written was when he pulled out his ‘ancient’ book of carving designs to 
reference. He laid it next to the sitar he was working on, and simply 
proceeded to draw the design freehand with a pencil. The sitars at right (a 
medium fancy and fancy) are carved, engraved, and ready to polish. 
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Instrument typical of first parts of Section 2; 
ready for engraving and carving. 


The double-boiler for the glue was an elegant Kartar Chand book of carving designs. He graciously allowed me to take 
old chai pot heated with Tun scraps. tracings of the whole thing. I gave him a clear clean copy of it all, but he still 
prefered to work from his old book. 


Once the carving and 
celluloid are completed, 
six steps of wet-scraping, 
sanding and sealing follow 
before the instrument is 
ready for polishing. This 
procedure is a ‘french 
polish’ in shellac, generally 
accomplished in about 14 
steps over the course of 
three to four days. No 
spray-booths here, though I did see evidence that other less quality- 
minded shops elsewhere were not opposed to quick finishes in lacquer 

Kartar and Hari had about a dozen formulas for different steps 
in the finishing process, and numerous recipes based on combinations of 
nine different pigments and dyes to achieve the colors they used on 
different instruments. 

Concurrent with the final stages in the polishing process they 
were busy making the koonti (tuning pegs), /angort (tailpiece), jiwari 
(bridges), pardas (frets), targen (nuts), and many other small bone or 
stag-horn pieces necessary to complete the sitar If the instrument was to 
be a fancier sitar, the Jangort would be made of stag-horn and carved 
with more detail than the plainer Tun tailpieces. A Tun /angort would 
have already been affixed to the sitar before the finishing and polishing, 
whereas a stag-horn one would be applied afterwards. Some shops use a 
langort cast in brass; Kartar Chand did not. 

This is also when the second resonating gourd, if specified, 
would be made. Opinions differ about the acoustic effectiveness of the 
second gourd. Some feel it is just decorative, a vestige of the ancestor of 
the sitar, the rudra veena, while others feel that it improves the sound. 
They are both right. The vast majority of sitars built today use a turned 
‘bowl’ of Tun for the second ‘gourd.’ Kartar Chand said those have little 
or no real acoustic effect, and are just decorative. He used an actual 
gourd, and was of the opinion that if it is proportioned correctly it 
improves the sound considerably. My own experience over the years 
bears this out. On a sitar properly set up with a legitimate second gourd, 
the player is treated to a ‘stereo’ effect, making the sound appear to be 
originating from inside his head rather than outside. 
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Langort (tailpiece) traditionally made of Tin or stag. Kaka sanding second resonating gourd. 
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Blank koonti (tuning pegs) are turned on a lathe to KC’s specifications and carved in his shop depending on the 
decoration of the instrument. Made from sheeshum (a type of rosewood), they are not easy to carve.The rose design is 
for the more deluxe instruments. Their standard carving is a 13-part spiral. 

Just as in our terminology--the part of the bridge over which the strings ride is called the saddle, only their word 
for saddle is sawari. Their bridge has a significant difference from ours in that it is wide and slightly curved on the top. 
This saddle is filed in a very special way so that it creates 
a ringing buzz to the strings. But it is much more 
sophisticated that a simple buzzing. In accentuating the 
upper harmonic partials, it creates a swelling and 
enlivening of the sound and in their language the word for 
‘life’ is jiv. Somewhere along the way they decided to 
combine these two words together and formed the word 
jiwari-- in other words, a saddle which brings life to the 
sound. To this day the bridge on a sitar, tambura, surbahar 
or veena is called ajiwari. The word has taken on a 
double meaning in that it means not only the saddle itself 
but it means the act of voicing the saddle, so one “does a 
jiwari” to an instrument or “works on thejiwari,”’ or an 


Kaka with a bouquet of freshly carved tuning pegs. A sitar ready for fretting and setting-up. Typical of Step 13 


instrument has a ‘koola’ (open) or ‘band’ (closed) jiwari. 
So it has a double meaning of working on the sound, as 
well as working on the saddle. The process of filing or 
voicing the bridge, “doing the jiwari,” is beyond the scope 
of this article now but could be covered at a later time. 

On most instruments today the jiwari (as well as 
the other bone parts) is made of camel bone. The jiwari on 
the finer instruments is made from ‘stag horn,’ i.e., antler 
of a specific large stag called a barasinha, or 12-horn 
(because of the size of the rack). I was told this material 
has now become very difficult to acquire because it’s also 
used as an aphrodisiac. My wife brought some moose 
antler with her when she came to join me in India (I cant 
imagine what the customs inspector must have thought) 
and that was used on the jiwari of my own sitar. Kartar 
Chand said it was quite similar to the old barasinha, so I 
was happy to leave him a nice supply. 

Once the bridge is completed, the targen (nuts) 
and 5 main koonti (tuning pegs) are installed and the upper 
strings of the instrument are strung and brought up to 
pitch. At this point the parda (frets) are tied on and tuned 
by ear (see facing page). Once these are positioned 
satisfactorily, the holes for the remaining koonti are 
drilled. 

Some shops have tried to skip this step, and 
“mass-produce” pre-drilled dandhis with bad results. The 
exact position of the frets varies from instrument to 
instrument due to the different sized tabii. If this variation 
is not taken into account, the sympathetic tuning pegs 
collide with the fret ties. This is one of the first things you 
want to check when evaluating a sitar Bring it up to pitch 
(C#), then make sure the frets can be positioned in tune 
without hitting the taraf (sympathetic) tuning pegs. 


Sate SAWARI (saddle) 
+ Hla JIV life) 


BICC JIWARI (saddle which gives 
life to the sound) 


Tools for ‘doing the jiwari’: Coarse and medium double-cut 
files, sanding block with 100x sandpaper pack of smokes. 
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Tying on the parda (frets). Traditionally done with moonga (braided silk string), now usually done in nylon. 


Another clue the frets provide in determining the 
circumstances under which an instrument has been built is to see 
how much the moonga (ties) have dug into the finish. If there are 
deep grooves, it usually indicates either the finish is too thick, or 
that the instrument was assembled too hastily to allow the finish to 
properly cure. 

When finishing and adjusting the instrument for playabil- 
ity it helps if you already know how to play one. Different 
musical traditions have different styles of playing that actually 
result in different kinds of instruments. The sitar pictured here is 
set up in the ‘Ravi Shankar’ style. There is a certain voicing of the 

Jiwari, and it uses bass strings not found in other styles. 
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Detail of ‘full fancy’ showing carving, celluloid 
engraving and string configuration. 


A note about their tools. Many of the 
tools used in Kartar Chand’s shop would be 


familiar to all of us--chisels, gouges, files, 
mallets, etc. But there were many tools and 
jigs they made for themselves, some of which 
would be unusual to us. These are tools and 
jigs designed to be used on the floors and to 
often be used not with just two appendages (as 
we limit ourselves just to our hands) but with 
four. There is more than one reason to leave 
your shoes at the door. 

One tool which caught my attention 
first was their saw. The handle has an exotic 
shape, and they seemed to have a different saw 
for every day of the week. I found out that they 
often fashioned the handles themselves and had 
a supply of sheeshum on hand for that purpose. 
All the saws cut on the pull. It gives you much 
more control of your actions since they seldom 
would clamp a piece to cut, and would prefer to 
simply hold a piece of work in their hand or 
feet. There was also little or no set to the teeth 
(except on the tumba saw), which I had a hard 
time getting accustomed to. 
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Bow Drill. I bought one for myself, and what I found 
curious was: here is this tool that hasnt changed since 
Noah used it on his ark -- yet, this was a modern version 
and the handle was made of plastic. 


In all the time I was there the shop was only closed 
for business on one holiday -- that holiday was Divali. The 
next day when I came to the shop I noticed that all the tools 
were very deliberately propped up -- some were on shelves 
and some, such as planes, were standing on their edge 
against the wall. The box with all of their carving tools in it 
was open and all the tools were leaning very carefully against 
the open lid, blade up. There were fresh flowers on the 
picture of Vishkarma, the god of the craftsman. I asked 
Kartar Chand why all the tools were arranged in such a 
peculiar fashion. He looked at me as if the answer should be 
obvious to me, and said simply, “The tools are resting too.” 

Yesterday had been a day of rest, so it was important 
that the tools rest as well. They had used part of their day off 
to clean and sharpen all the tools the shop. 


The shop tools “resting” for Divali. 


My reason for undertaking this study was to 
immerse myself in and to observe first hand this traditional 
way of building instruments, a way which has been a 
tradition for generations. It’s not the only way because 
every shop has its own style -- this particular shop was a 
very old shop, and traditional too, so my inspiration was to 
immerse myself in their particular tradition. In my grant 
proposal I commented, “There is much ‘Yankee Ingenuity’ 
I feel is best left waiting outside the door of the traditional 
craftsman’s shop.” 


At one point in our stay in New Delhi my wife During my last week in India, I was to meet 
and I had the honor of having lunch with Ravi Shankar Kartar Chand at his shop and walk with him to his home to 
and he was kind enough to put a little inscription intomy _ have dinner with his wife and son. On the way he said he 
notebook which read: needed to make little detour. He had a mischievous look 
Sey ys inanavalasn 2 Lomonns's Trait | about him. Going up some very narrow lanes we 
4 Di Bea 2 eventually came to a small shop that just sold pictures of 
enriches Re age Atk tyatilimns, Fecauce various gurus, gods and goddesses. Among plenty of 
J rcpeat "a4 days Gielen eek. Krishnas, Lakshmis and Ganeshes he was seeking 
something different. He searched quickly through stacks of 
with Lye oe BesBngs te Scs# - the colorful pictures and finally found what he was looking 
—— for, purchased it and exited the shop. He kept his purchase 
Ca oS concealed until we were back in the lane, at which point he 


eae Qo Be By . $ S 
‘ ~\- = LA (Bee paused and then kindly, yet ceremoniously and auspi- 
NS : — Sept S*5F ciously, presented me with a picture of Vishkarma, saying 
“for your own shop back in America.” Much later it 


dawned on me that he had given me this picture of 
Vishhkarma as if it were my diploma. 


This inscription puzzled me a little. In view of 
my attitude and inspiration at the time, the last thing I 
wanted to do was innovate. The last thing on my mind : 7 5 
even to this day is innovation. I am still in the process of may C3) ——s * ; 
trying to appreciate, apply and understand the traditional Ei? ie 
ways, and further perfect my application of traditional : 
skills. But as the years have gone by and I reflected on it 
all, I came to realize that in a way what you are holding in 
your hands now is the innovation -- that this body of 
knowledge is recorded at all, and memorialized into 
drawings and measurements and speculations on 
proportions; codified, documented and written down in a 
notebook as a point of reference rather than only as an oral 
tradition of strictly eye and hand -- that in itself is an 
innovation. So perhaps Ravi-ji was on to something all 
along. And Kartar Chand’s willingness to share what he 
knew and let it stand on its own, opening his door to this 
American with his notebook and camera, stands as a 
testament to innovation on his part. An innovation of 
sharing knowledge rather than hiding it. 


ll 
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Ravi Shankar inscribing my Notebook #1, 
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Introduction 


Sitar is a handmade instrument which belongs to lute family and has its origin from South Asia. It is larger than 
its European partner (guitar) by having more strings and featuring its unique sound. This unique sound is due 

to its two layered strings with a deep and curved chamber. It is mostly known for its role in Hindustani music as 
it is considered as the main instrument of the Hindustani culture. Stringed instruments has its existence since 
hundreds of years. They are the oldest types of instruments made by people. Sitar is a fusion of two instruments. 
One was veena which is 3,000years old instrument. Second was ‘seetar’ i.e three stringed instrument, newly 
introduced to north India that was carried by first Persian Muslim soldier who arrived during 800AD. During the 
reign of Mughal rule in northern India and Pakistan, as the cultural and political turmoil begun the instruments 
and music evolved with it. Thus sitar flourished during 16th - 17th century by native Indian court musicians, who 
made the modifications and bought in the changes to veena with the taste of Persian nobility and the Persians 
would give an adaption of their instrument name seetar to this as ‘Sitar’. And the present form of sitar flourished 
during 18th century. After India and Pakistan gained independence in 1940s sitar was left as the court instrument 
for both the nations. In later days in 1960s sitar was the only one most prominent musical instrument which was 
exported from Indian music. 


As making of this instrument has its tie knotted its root to village craft it is considered as one of the folk instru- 
ment. The making of this Indian sitar needs at least five craftsmen to build a single instrument. During olden days 
sitar was made of teak wood but now a days due to lack of teak wood rose wood or tun wood (Cedrela Toona) is 
being used for making sitar. Its general length is about 1.2 meters (4 feet) with a pear shaped gourd body, hollow 
wooden neck, tuning pegs in both front and side ways and 20 arched movable frets. The strings attached to this 
instrument is of metal in which five are melody strings, one or two are drone strings and nearly 13 sympathetic 
strings underneath the frets that are tuned to the tones of raga. Usually sitar is held in 45degree angle on their 
lap while seated. The sitarists play the instrument by plucking the strings with a wire plectrum worn on forefin- 
ger of the right hand while the left hand is used for manipulating the strings with subtle pressure on the frets. 


Today sitar is used as a solo instrument with tambura (drone-lute) and table (drums) at concerts. The two modern 
schools for sitar playing in India are Ravi Shankar School and Vilayat Khan School. Each school has its own play- 
ing style, tuning system and type of sitar. Ravi Shankar School follows the 12-14 sympathetic stringed sitar with 
secondary gourd attached to it. This type of sitar typically produces deep, bass-filled sound and has an elaborate 
penwork and carvings on the instrument. Whereas Vilayat Khan’s sitar is a single gourd instrument that is slightly 
smaller than Ravi Shankar's sitar. This instrument has fewer sympathetic strings with no bass strings but produc- 
es more chordal and maximum sound. 
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The interesting fact about the instrument is, it is still continuing to evolve even today. Vilayat Khan introduced 
the instrument to western world during early 1950s whereas Pandit Ravi Shankar who was born and brought 

up in Varanasi took over and started touring the western world and played in enormous concerts starting from 
1956. He toured extensively and composed music. Thus through him (Pandit Ravi Shankar) sitar was noted as a 
popular instrument in West. Even today many Western musicians uses this sublime instrument in their creations 
and some composers imitated the sitar sounds on guitar. Some used an electric sitar - a modified version to ease 
the performance and preserved its primary tonal gleam. And in 21st century Ravi Shankar’s daughter Anoushka 
Shankar joined musicians around the world and performed on Hindustani principles, later for which she was not- 
ed for her expertise in playing sitar. 


_- 
With the help of customized tools artisan fixing the both half of the product clad rudra veena. 
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Tools and Raw Materials 


The tools and raw materials that are used for sitar making are as follows: 

¢ Tun or Rose Wood: It is the basic raw material used for making the instrument Sitar. 

¢ Tumba Gourd: It is used for making the resonant body of the instrument. 

¢ Camel Bone: To tighten the strings camel bone is used. 

¢ Strings: They are the part of the instrument, usually plucked to produce sound from it. 

¢ Chisel: It is Used for carving the wood. 

¢ Handsaw: This is used for cutting the wood according to the requirement. 

¢ Bamboo Stick: They are used as the support in shaping the tumba part. 

* Glue: It is the mixture of sawdust and local adhesive used for pasting/assembling all the body parts of Sitar. 


¢ Varnish: It is used for polishing Sitar. 


¢ Nylon Threads: These threads are used for tying the frets on top of dandi. 


ue ae 
AWL tools used for marking and making holes in wood. 
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Hand drilling tools for making holes in wood. Mallet is used as hammers to shape the wood. 
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Chisel is used to carve the wood. 


Wood scraper tool. 
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Making Process 


In general sitar is constructed in two phases. The first phase starts from selection and ends with assembling all 
the parts of the instrument. The second phase deals with designing, carving and gets complete with the final 
product produced. 


The process of making the musical instrument ‘sitar’ begins with the selection of well-seasoned wood. Usually 

all the parts of an instrument is made of single wooden / tree trunk. Initially the seasoned wood is processed to 
make lumber. The wood is segregated to make the parts of sitar like gulus, tablis, dhandis, pta and tumba. Tumba 
part of the sitar (the resonant body) is made of tumba gourd that is generally cultivated at the banks of the river. 
These are neither too thin nor too thick. As the texture of it is smooth and symmetrical without any ridges with 
minimal flaws and not being too dense or heavy it is easier to use it in sitar, and they play a very important role 
in regulating the overall quality of sound produced in sitar. The proportion of tumba bounds the length of sitar. 
Generally large sized gourd are preferred by professional sitarists. To make tumba the top portion of the gourd is 
cut off and the pulp which is inside is scrapped out completely. Then the remaining portion of the gourd is soaked 
in water for few hours. By doing this the gourd procures the consistency of thick leather. Later bamboo stick is 
used as a support for this and it is placed at the accurate point from within (inside the gourd) with a few cursory 
measurements of height and width. Then it is set for drying in sun, thus determining the perfect shape of tumba. 


Dandi is considered as the neck of this instrument. As it is hollow the sound vibrates through it and thus it en- 
hances the influence of generating sound when the instrument is played. Traditionally it is made of single piece 
of wood that makes it prone to twisting and distorting over a period of time. This dandi is usually covered with 
pta as top cover. Dandi is based upon six pieces. The major portion is the neck region and there are three front 
plates with two camel bone bridges known as patri, arda-patri. And gulu is the hollowed wooden cover that joints 
tumba and dandi together. 


Tabli is the main soundboard of the instrument, made of single wooden piece. This should be free of any knot- 
holes or imperfections. The breadth of the tabli shouldn't be neither too thick nor too thin, as the thinner tabli 
weakens the sustainability of the instrument but gives louder sound and the thicker tabli gives good durability 
with a lower volume. Thus the choice of selecting the appropriate tabli plays an important role in this phase. The 
shape of tabli varies from instrument to instrument, depending on the certain parameters of tumba's and gu- 
lu’s dimension and proportion. Thus all the body parts of sitar is glued together and allowed to set. The process 
of assembling the parts of sitar begins from joining dandi and gulu by clamping it with two screw that remain 
inside the instrument. The tabli is glued little extra with the mixture of local glue and sawdust that is applied to 
the outside joints. After assembling all the parts of the instrument craftsmen focus on engraving/decoration of 
sitar. Usually it is floral design carvings made on wood which are seen on professional sitar. The intricate carvings 
on the instrument varies on the quality of the instrument that is commissioned. 
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Design Resource These carvings are usually simple leaf or flowers which are freehand drawings. As per the commission taken the 

7 7 - H carvings are changed by referring some ancient carving designs book. The tail piece (langort) of sitar is usual- 
i r Ma ki ne . ba nasi ly made of tun wood or stag horn. After it is carved / engraved it gets ready for polish. Traditionally before the 
Folk Instrument of Ancient India polish process gets begin, six steps of wet scarping, sanding and sealing is done. This process is called as ‘french 
by ; polish’. And when it comes to the procedure of polishing shellac polish is used. This polish is the resin secreted 
Prof. Bibhudutta Baral and Rakshitha by the female bug and takes nearly 2-3 days to dry. But now a days varnish is used which dries faster. Along with 
NID Campus, Bengaluru langort other parts like koonti (tuning pegs), jiwari (main bridges), parda (fret), targen (nuts) and some other tiny 


pieces of the sitar are also polished thoroughly at the final stage. Kuntis are generally fixed towards the left side 
of dandi and jiwari made of camel bone is fixed on the top of tabli that enhances the tonal development. Frets 
are placed on top of dandi and they are adjustable as they are tied in nylon threads. In the final procedure of mak- 
ing sitar, brass strings are attached to kunti to lay emphasis on rhythm. Some sitars also have secondary gourd as 
per the requirement of the customer. It is believed that secondary gourds also acts as a resonator and enhances 
Source: better sound quality. 
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Long wood block is used to make neck of sitar. (Barmat- Excess wood is removed by using wood scraper. 
ic wood are well seasoned and processed in saw mill). 
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Thumba gourd is cut in to required shape. Gourd is filled for even thickness. 


Wooden gulu (neck of resonator) is attached. Chirna tools is used to carve the design. 
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Twenty brass are fixed on sitar. Final product sitar for professional. 
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Products 


Sitar has been charming and serenading the audience from thousands of years. It is much appreciated for its 
lush, complex harmonies by musicians and its fans. The proudness of this instrument is that, it is the most impor- 
tant instrument that has successfully fused western and eastern music together. And even today it is still pre- 
dominantly used as the popular Indian instrument by musicians and artists across the globe. 


The shops in Varanasi where the instrument is made are not produced in mass or on any speculation. They are 
only built when the orders are given in advance and booked months earlier. But these days there are some shops 
that produce these instruments keeping the tourist trade in mind. 


Gourd shape decides the size of sitar. Sitar consisting of 20 strings embellished with inlay 
work. 
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The carved designs give an attractive look to the sitar. 
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Artisan concentrating on minute details. 
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Contact Details 


This documentation was done by Prof. Bibhudutta Baral 
and Rakshitha at NID Campus, Bengaluru. 


You can get in touch with 
¢ Prof. Bibhudutta Baral at bibhudutta[at]nid.edu 


You could write to the following address regarding sug- 
gestions and clarifications: 


Key Contacts: 

Shri. Rohan, Senior Craftsman and Artist 
Varanasi 

UP, India 

Mobile: 07897744045 


Helpdesk Details: 

Co-ordinator 

Project e-kalpa 

R & D Campus 

National Institute of Design 

#12 HMT Link Road, Off Tumkur Road 
Bengaluru 560 022 

India 


Phone: +91 80 2357 9054 
Fax: +91 80 23373086 
Email: dsource.in[at]gmail.com 


